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GRALLATORES— WADERS. 


In  the  system  so  ably  developed  by  Mr  Vigors,  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Affinities  which  connect  the  Orders  and  Fa- 
milies of  Birds,  this  constitutes  his  fourth  Order,  being  ana- 
logous to  the  GroUcB  of  Latham  and  others,  and  holding 
the  intermediate  station  between  the  Rasores  or  Gallinaceous 
Birds,  and  the  NaUUores  or  true  Aquatics.  In  addition  to 
the  various  genera  of  the  order  GroUce  of  other  systems, 
which  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  second  great  Division 
or  Av€8  AqtuUica^  it  contains  some  of  the  genera  arranged 
in  the  Order  Pinnatipedes  of  Latham,  as  Fulica,  PkaJa^ 
rapus,  &c.  and  also  others  which,  from  the  development  of 
the  membrane  connecting  the  toes,  had  been  included 
amongst  the  Palmipedes  or  Swimmers,  but  whose  real  affi- 
nities clearly  point  them  out  as  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  members  of  this  Order ;  such  are  the  Genera  PIiop^ 
ntcopterua^  Recurvirostra,  &c.  The  five  families  into  which 
it  may  be  divided,  according  to  the  quinary  system  (placing 
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those  considered  most  typical  in  the  centre,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  Mr  Vigoiis),  are  the  GruidcE,  Ardeaikc, 
Scohpacida,  RaUida,  and  Charadriadit,  of  which  the  Ardea- 
da  and  Scolopaddre  are  the  typical  or  normal  groups,  as 
partaking  most  equally  of  the  advantages  of  both  elements. 
Of  the  other  three  or  aberrant  Divisions,  the  Gruidrt  and 
Charadriadit,  placed  at  the  extremes  of  the  Order,  are  more 
attached  to  the  land  in  their  habits,  and  serve  not  only  to 
connect  this  with  the  preceding  Order  of  Rasores  or  Galli- 
naceous Birds,  but  to  sup])ort  that  succession  of  affinities 
which  prevails  within  the  circle  of  the  order  itself;  while  the 
third,  or  RalUditf  deviating  in  form  from  the  other  groups, 
and  exhibiting  in  many  respects  a  close  approach  to  birds 
more  decidedly  aquatic,  serves  aJt  a  connecting  link  between 
the  present  order,  and  the  succeeding  one  of  Natatores. 


Family  I.— GRUIDJE. 

Many  of  the  birds  of  this  family  were  formerly  comprised 
m  the  genus  Ardea  of  LiNN.ers,  but  they  differ  from  the  re- 
mainder nf  that  group  not  only  in  the  form  of  the  bill  and 
feet  (the  first  uf  which  is  thicker  and  more  obtuse  at  the  end, 
and  the  latter  usually  much  shorter  than  in  the  true  Ardea), 
but  a  marked  and  considerable  difference  exists  in  their  ha^ 
bits  and  manners,  which  are  nearer  allied  to  those  of  the 
land  birds,  and  their  fuud,  instead  of  being  entirely  animal, 
and  derived  from  the  water,  is  in  a  great  measure  vegetable. 
Their  plumage  and  general  carriage  also  indicate  a  near  al- 
liance with  some  of  the  StrulkionidcB  of  the  preceding  order, 
through  which  the  chain  of  affinities  umnecting  the  present 
order  with  the  more  typical  gallinaceous  birds,  is  supported. 
In  addition  to  the  recently  instituted  genera  Antfiropdides, 
the  type  of  which  is  the  Numidian  Crane  (Ardea  Virgo  of 
I.IMN.)  ;  Baiearica,  represented  by  the  Crowned  Crane 
(Ardea  Pavon'ma  of  Linn.)  ;  and  Gnw,  of  which  the  Ardea 
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Gnu  of  LiNN£iis  may  be  considered  typical ;  this  family  al- 
so contains  the  genus  Psophia,  closdy  connected  with  Jn- 
t/iropmdes  in  the  form  and  shortness  of  the  bill,  and  which 
also,  in  plumage  and  other  particulars,  indicates  its  affinity 
to  the  Strulhwnid/t ;  and  the  genus  Cariama  of  Beisson 
C J>icAolopkuji  of  Illigbr)  also  appears  to  be  in  its  natural 
situation  in  this  family  ;  and  it  is  through  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  group  that  a  more  immediate  link  with  the  Cha~ 
radrtadtE  (which  meet  the  present  family  at  the  correspond- 
ing extreme  of  the  order)  is  effected. 

Genus  GRUS,     CRANE. 


C  CIIAHACTERS. 

Bill  longer  than  the  head,  straight,  strong,  laterally  com- 
pressed, the  tip  convexo-conical,  pointed.  Mandibles  of 
equal  length  and  height ;  culmen,  from  the  base  to  one-half  of 
the  length  of  the  bill,  flat  and  indistinct,  from  thence  to  the 
tip  rounded ;  nasal  furrow  reaching  rather  beyond  the  mid- 
dle of  the  hill,  broad  and  deep.  Tomia  straight,  parallel, 
smooth,  except  near  tlie  tip,  where  they  are  slightly  and  fine- 
ly serrated.  Ascending  angle  of  the  lower  mandible  with  a 
rountled  culmen. 

Nastrils  placed  horizontally  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  fur- 
row, large,  concave,  and  pervious,  posteriorly  closed  by  the 
membrane. 

Tongue  broad,  fleshy,  and  sharp-jxiinted. 
Legs  long,  with  great  part  of  the  tibia  naked.  Feet  four- 
toed  ;  toes  strong  and  rather  short,  the  middle  one  about  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  tarsus,  and  joined  to  the  exterior  by  a 
membrane  reaching  almost  as  far  as  the  second  phalange  ;  the 
interior  one  nearly  free.  Hind  toe  short,  dependent,  articu- 
lated upon  the  tarsus,  above  the  plane  of  the  others.  Claws 
abort,  strong,  sharp,  falcated,  and  entire.  Front  of  the  tarsus 
and  toes  scutellatcd ;  imder  part  of  the  toes  roughly  reticu- 
lated. 


fc  ral  con 
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Tail  rather  short,  antl  consisting  of  twelve  feathers. 
Wings  rounded ;  the  first  quill  shorter  than  the  second ; 
the  third  the  longest  of  all.  In  plumage,  the  head  more  or 
less  naked,  or  thinly  clad  with  bristlea.  Upper  part  of  the 
neck,  with  the  feathers  linear  and  acuminated.  The  rest  of  the 
plumage  close  set.  Secondary  quills,  nearest  the  bock,  elongat- 
ed, dependent,  arched,  frequently  with  webs  open  and  distinct. 

The  genus  Grus,  as  now  restricted,  cont^ns  several  spe- 
cies, all  birds  of  large  size,  inhabitants  of  extensive  marshy 
plains,  where  they  subsist  upon  vegetables,  grains,  seeds, 
worms,  and  reptiles.  Their  habits  are  more  those  of  land 
birds  than  any  of  the  succeeding  family  ArdcadtE,  to  which, 
however,  they  are  nearly  allied,  forming  a  connecting  link ; 
their  plumage  and  appearance  at  the  same  time  indicating 
their  connexion  with  the  Slmlhionldie  of  the  raaorial  order. 
Of  the  various  known  species,  only  one  is  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope, viz.  the  Grici  cinerea,  or  Common  Crane,  which  at  one 
time  appears  to  have  been  common  in  Britain,  but  is  now  on- 
ly found  as  a  rare  visitant.  They  are  all  birds  of  migra- 
tory habits,  retiring,  from  whatever  division  of  the  globe  they 
happen  to  belong,  to  more  northerly  or  colder  regions  du- 
ring the  summer,  or  period  of  reproduction.  In  most  of 
the  species  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  in  Anthropoides,  the 
trachea  of  the  male  is  of  various  construction,  making  seve- 
ral convolutions,  previous  to  its  entrance  within  the  thorax. 


COMMON  CRANE. 

Grvs  CINSSE.I,  Beehst. 

PLATE  I. 


Gruscinete«,B«4»(.  Naturg.  Iteut.4.  p.  103 — Trnim.  Man.  d'Omith.  v.  a. 

p.  6&7 — SMpA.  Shaw's  ZooL  v.  U.  624.  pi  4D.— IFiij^fer,  S.yat.  Av.«p.  9. 
Ardea  GniB,  Linn.  Sjet.  1.  p.  234.  4 — Bria.  5.  p.  374.  G.  L  33.— Aaii  Syn. 

p.  06.  A.  1. 
I^  Gnie,  Buf.  OU.  V.  7.  p.  S87.  t.  14. 
Grue  eendi4e,  Ttmm.  Man.  d'Omkh.  2.  p.  537- 
Atchgnuer  Kranick,  Meyer.,  Tascfaenb.  Ueut.  2.  p.  3&0. 
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Common  Cnne,  PtiM.  Br.  Zoat  3.  App.  631).  t.  G. — Arct.  ZouL  %  p.  463.  A. 
—  WilL  (AngL)  274.— La/A.  Sjn.  S.  p.  60,  5— flfan(-  Ornith.  DkL— /J. 
Sup— LaM.  Sjn.  Sup.  2.  298.  2. — Bemkk'i  Br.  Birda,  2.  29.— A'Aaie'i 
ZoqL  II.  p.  624.  pL  40. 

In  earlier  times,  when  the  country  was  not  so  well  peopled, 
and  vast  tracts  of  land  remained  uninclosed,  this  majestic 
and  elegant  bird  (if  we  are  to  credit  the  accounts  transmit- 
ted to  us  by  the  ornithologists  of  those  days)  appears  to 
have  visited  Britain  with  great  regularity  during  the  periods 
of  its  migrations,  most  probably  during  its  summer  or  polar 
movement  (though  Ray  mentions  winter  visits),  as  Aloro- 
VANDDs  speaks  of  their  breeding  in  the  fens  and  marshes  of 
Cambridgeshire.  This  fact  ia  corroborated  by  Willocghbv, 
who,  in  enumerating  the  statutes  for  ttie  preservation  of  wild 
fowl,  quotes  one  of  tlieni  as  imposing  a  penalty  of  twenty 
pence  upon  any  one  who  shall  take  away  the  egg  of  a  Crane 
or  Bustard.  As  enclosures  became  more  frequent,  and  com- 
mon^ and  fens,  the  appropriate  haunts  of  these  birds  for  ni- 
di6cation,  were  drained,  the  Crane,  with  several  other  spe- 
cies (as  the  Bustard,  (Edicneme,  Scl.)  seem  rapidly  to  have 
decreased  in  numbers,  and  by  degrees  to  have  deserted  the 
island,  as  no  longer  affording  them  either  security,  or  the 
peculiarities  of  soil  and  situation  necessary  to  their  economy. 
Accordingly  Mr  Pennant,  who  wrote  upwards  of  fifty  years 
ago,  mentions  the  Crane  as  a  bird  at  that  lime  almost  im- 
Imown,  even  in  those  districts  where  it  had,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, been  represented  as  quite  common ;  and  lie  instances  a 
single  individual  kiUe<l  in  1773,  as  the  only  one  that  hod 
been  seen  in  England  during  his  time.  It  still  continues 
equally  rare,  and  appears  to  have  permanently  changed  the 
line  of  its  migrations,  for  (in  addition  to  the  above  mention- 
ed instance  by  Penkant)  I  can  only  cite  a  small  flock  that 
visited  Zetland  during  the  harvest  of  1807,  as  recorded  by 
HoMTACo  and  the  Kev.  Dr  Fleminu,  out  of  which  one  was 
shot  •.     These  circumstances,  therefore,  only  entitle  it  to 

■  Sintc  writing  Ihe  above,  I  h»ve  received  InformBlion  thai  a  Cnme 
ra  kflled  ia  Oxfordahlre,  in  Dccembn  183D. 
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lUre  visi-  rank  in  our  Fauna,  at  the  present  day,  as  a  very  rare  via- 

*^"^  tant.     The  Crane,  in  its  contour  and  gait,  bears  a  consider- 

able resembhuice  to  some  of  the  StruthionideF ;  and  we  are 
immediately  reminded  of  the  Ostrich,  by  the  long  flowing 
plumes  that  overhang  the  tail.  Through  this  and  other  fa- 
milies its  affinity  to  the  Rasores  is  readily  traceil.  In  its 
internal  conformation  it  also  differs  very  essentially  from  the 
more  typical  families  of  the  Grallatorcs,  and  its  strong  and 
muscular  stomach  indicates  a  different  general  economy  from 
that  of  the  members  of  the  succeeding  family  of  Ardeada,  in 
which  it  was  included  by  former  authors.  It  is  gregarious, 
and  usually  makes  its  distant  aerial  voyages  in  considerable 
bodies,  which  fly  at  a  great  elevation,  uttering  during  their 
progress  loud  cries,  wliich  may  be  distinctly  heard  even  when 
the  birds  themselves  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  sight ;  and 
these  flights  are  very  frequently  performed  in  the  night 
time.  Its  equatorial  migrations  extend  to  India,  Egypt, 
and  otlier  warm  climates  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  but  in  sum- 
mer it  retires  to  the  northern  and  eastern  jiarts  of  Europe  to 

Nest,  &c.  breed.  The  nest  is  placed  amongst  the  long  herbage  of 
marshy  tracts,  and  sometimes  (according  to  Temminck)  up- 
on ruins,  or  the  roofs  of  house,".  Its  eggs,  two  in  number, 
are  of  a  pale  bluish-green  colour,  blotched  with  brown.  It 
frequents  extensive  plains,  particidarly  open  grounds  under 

Food.  cultivation,  and  feeds  much  upon  newly  sown  com  and  other 
seeds;  in  this  respect  indicating  a  close  connexion  with 
birds  of  the  gallinaceous  or  rasorial  order.  It,  however, 
readily  devours  both  worms  and  frogs  and  other  reptiles, 
the  more  appropriate  food  of  the  Ardeada,  to  which  family 
its  long  slender  neck,  lengthened  tarsi,  fonn  of  wings,  &c. 
show  a  near  approach.  The  Crane,  as  well  as  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Gruida  (as  genus  Anthropdides,  &c,)  exhibits  a 
remarkable  structure  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe.  In  this 
bird,  instead  of  going  directly  into  the  thorax,  it  enters  a 
large  cavity  formed  in  the  keel  of  the  sternum,  and  is  there 
doubly  reflected ;  the  first  thijilicature  reaching  the  full  ex- 
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tent  of  the  excavation,  the  second  ahoiit  midway.  After  its 
return  from  this  second  flexure,  it  beiida  upwards,  and  {>as3- 
iiig  over  the  ridge  of  the  slemiini  by  the  left  clavicle,  there 
enters  the  tlioran,  and  is  attached  tu  the  lungs  by  its  bron- 
chial tubes  *.  The  female  possesses  the  same  formation  as 
the  male,  but  the  duplicatiu^s  are  not  so  considerable,  nor  do 
they  extend  so  far  baclcwards  into  the  ca\'ity  of  the  sternum. 

Plats  1.  Represents  the  Crane  of  about  one-half  the  size  of 
nature,  from  a  very  fine  specimen  in  the  splendid  col- 
lection of  Sir  William  Jardikk,  Bart. 

The  bill  is  black,  with  the  tip  of  a  straw-yellow  colour ;  the  Generd 
Rostrils  pervious  and  oblong.  The  forehead  and  space  j]ui,_ 
between  the  bill  and  eyes,  bluish  black,  garnished  with 
stilT  bristly  hairs.  The  crown  is  naked,  with  the  skin 
of  a  tile-red  colour.  The  ocdput,  the  throat,  and  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  deep  broccoli-brown ;  the  hinder  part, 
and  sides  of  the  neck,  greyish-white.  The  upper  and 
under  parts  of  the  body  of  a  deep  ash-grey-  The  pri- 
mary quills  an<l  greater  coverts  black  ;  some  of  the  se- 
condaries and  the  tertials  long  and  arched ;  the  latter 
with  decomposed  barbs  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  and 
forming  elegant  plumes,  something  similar  to  those  of 
the  Ostrich,  which  usually  droop  over  the  tail,  but  can 
be  erected  at  pleasure.     The  legs  and  feet  are  black. 

The  plumage  of  both  sexes  is  similar,  though  the  colours 
of  the  male  bird  are  perhaps  generally  of  a  finer  and 
brighter  tint  than  those  of  the  female.  The  young  do 
Dot  acquire  their  perfect  plumage  till  after  the  second 
nioultiug,  previous  to  wiiich  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
covered  with  downy  feathers,  and  they  want  tlie  deep 
chocolate-brown  upon  the  occiput  and  throat. 

*  For  ■  Tunlier  description,  sec  Dr  I^Tiux'a  Eiisaj'  on  the  TnKbea  ol' 
Binli,  In  the  fourth  vnlumc  of  the  Llnncan  Tniniiai'tions. 
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Family  II.— ARDEAJ)^. 


As  I  have  previously  obsen-ed,  those  groups  which  appear 
to  partake  most  equally  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
both  land  and  water,  may  properly  be  considered  as  the  ty- 
pical families  of  the  GraUalorcs.  The  Ardeada;,  then,  na- 
turally come  under  that  class ;  as  buds  which  inhabit  the 
land,  or  at  least  do  not  possess  the  essential  qualities  of  wa- 
ter-fowl (such  as  the  powers  of  swimming  and  diving),  but 
yet  derive  their  support  almost  entirely  from  the  watery  ele- 
ment. The  characteristics  of  the  family  (at  least  of  the 
most  typical  genera)  are  legs  of  great  length,  enabling  them 
to  wade  deep  into  the  water  in  search  of  their  prey,  and  for 
tlie  capture  of  which  is  a<ided  a  great  extension  of  neck,  with 
a  long  sharp-pointed  bill,  acting  as  a  spear  to  transfix  it. 
Modifications,  however,  of  tlicse  characters,  of  course  exist 
in  the  forms  which  lead  to  and  connect  this  with  the  other 
families  of  the  order,  and  with  the  other  orders  of  the  class, 
supporting  that  succession  of  affinities  that  prevails,  not  on- 
ly in  the  feathered  race,  but  throughout  the  whole  system  of 
animated  nature. 

The  food  of  the  Ardeadic  is  almost  entirely  animal,  con- 
dsting  of  fish,  reptiles,  worms,  and  insects,  and  sometimes  of 
the  smaller  Mammalia,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  rivers,  or 
living  in  marshy  districts. 

A  small  portion  only  of  the  genera  that  compose  the  va- 
rious famihes  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Islands,  as  might 
indeed  be  expected  in  so  confined  a  part  of  the  globe.  Due 
allowance  must  therefore  be  made  for  the  apparent  deficiency 
of  those  links  that  unite  birds  with  characters  deviating  con- 
siderably from  each  other ;  as  such  links  are  beautifully  sup- 
plied by  the  interposition  of  genera  or  forms  belonging  to 
other  climes ;  and  the  natural  chain  of  affinities  readily  and 
satisfactorily  traced. 
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Genus  ARDEA.    HERON. 


OENERIC  CHARACTERS. 

Bill  longer  than  the  heail,  higher  than  broad,  straight, 
compressed,  shaqi-pointed,  of  mean  stretigth.  Base  of  botli 
mandibles  covered  witli  a  delicate  cere.  Mandibles  of  near- 
Ij  equal  length ;  maxilla  laterally  sulcated  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  length  ;  ctilmen  rounded  ;  tip  drawn  t^)  a  point, 
and  very  slightly  incbned,  emarginateti ;  tomia  of  maxilla 
equal,  serrated  towards  the  tip.  Mandibles  of  equal  depth, 
tomia  drawn  inwards,  very  sharp,  and  serrated  near  the 
point.  Angle  of  maxilla  with  the  culmen  compressed,  more 
or  less  ascending.     Lores  naked. 

Nostrils  at  a  short  distance  from  the  base  of  the  bill,  and 
placed  in  the  lateral  furrow;  longitudinal  and  narrow ;  per- 
vious, and  partly  covered  with  a  naked  membrane. 

Tongue  reaching  to  about  half  the  length  of  the  bill,  nar- 
row, membranous,  and  sharp-pointed.  Feet  with  the  tarsus 
considerably  longer  than  the  middle  toe;  toes  four,  rather 
long,  slender,  congruous,  all  unequal ;  the  middle  one  con- 
nected, as  far  as  the  first  phalange,  to  the  exterior  by  a 
membrane ;  interior  one  nearly  free.  Hind  toe  about  half 
the  length  of  the  middle  one,  articulated  interiorly  upon  the 
same  plane,  and  resting  entirely  upon  the  ground.  Tibia 
naked  for  a  considerable  space  above  the  tarsal  joint.  Nails 
ialcate,  that  of  the  hind  toe  the  longest  of  all ;  that  of  the 
middle  toe  pectinated.  Front  of  the  tarsus  clypeate ;  hinder 
part  of  the  tarsus  reticulated.  Upper  part  of  the  toes  scu- 
tellated. 

Wings  ample,  rounded ;  the  second  and  third  quills  the 
longest.  Tail  short  and  even.  Neck  covered  with  short 
close-set  feathers;  and,  in  adults,  towards  the  base  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  rise  long  acuminate  pendidous  featliers. 
Feathers  on  the  back  elongated,  silky,  linear,  or  laciniate<i, 
with  decomposed  iiarbs  and  barbules. 


General  phimage  loose  and  open,  with^barbs" slightly  ad- 
bering. 

The  genus  Ardea  of  the  earlier  writers  was  very  compre- 
henaive,  and  contained  many  birds,  which  "as  science  ad- 
vanced, and  their  natural  ailinitieis  became  better  known,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  transfer  to  other  groups,  or  to 
form  into  distinct  genera.  I  have  accordingly 'adopted  the 
views  of  the  first  omithologiats  of  the  present  day,  and  re- 
stricted the  genus  to  those  species  which  possess  all  the  es- 
sential typical  characters,  as  developed  in  Ardea  kerodias, 
cinerea,  purpurea,  &c.,  though  a  slight  modification  in  the 
species  that  lead  to  the  succeeding  and  nearest- allied  genera 
is  perceptible.  The  genus,  even  as  now  restricted,  contains 
a  great  many  species,  which  all  inhabit  marshes  and  the 
banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  form  a  very  prominent  part 
of  the  normal  group  of  the  Ardeadjp,  in  the  order  Gralla- 
tores.  Their  food  consists  of  fish,  reptiles,  and  insects, 
which  their  lengthened  tarsi  and  acute  serrated  bill  enable 
them  to  capture  in  the  shallower  parts  of  the  water.  Their 
habits  are  solitary,  except  during  the  season  of  reproduction, 
when  they  assemble,  and  breed  in  larpe  companies;  and, 
when  they  obey  the  laws  of  migration,  their  jounieys  are  per- 
formed in  extensive  flocks. 

Some  of  the  species,  that  dwell  in  the  colder  latitudes,  are 
furnished  with  a  down  upon  some  parts  of  the  body,  which 
appears  to  act  not  only  as  an  atlditional  clothing,  but  as  the 
medium  for  distributing  a  peculiar  powder  over  the  whole 
plumage,  tending  to  make  it  impervious  to  moisture. 

Most  of  the  species  are  ornamented,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  with  elongated  plumes,  which  arise  from  the  occiput, 
the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  back.  In  some 
species,  the  feathers  of  the  last  named  part  have  their  barbs 
long,  silky,  and  decomposed.  The  occipital  plumes  are 
short  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  hut  become  fully  deve- 
loped on  the  approach  of  the  pairing  season,     The  plumage 
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of  both  sexes  is  similar,  that  of  the  male  exhibiting  only  a 
superior  lustre,  and  pureness  of  lint.  The  joung  of  many 
species  differ  considerably  from  the  mature  birds,  which  has 
led  to  niucli  confusion,  and  sometimes  an  unnecessary  multi- 
plication of  species.  Their  flight  is  heavy,  with  the  neck  re- 
tracted, and  resting  between  the  shoulders ;  and  having  the 
legs  extended  behind,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  body. 
Their  appetite  is  voracious,  and  their  digestion  powerful  and 
rapid. 


COMMON   HERON. 

ASDEJ  C1XENE.I,  IjOIA. 

PLATE  II. 


Aides  dnem,  LaA.  IncL  Om.  2.  601.  at.—SAaii''i  Zoo\.  It.  biS—tyag. 

kT,  Syrt.  Av.  sp.  S.—Flem.  Br.  Anim.  I.  flS,  120. 
Heron  tendr^,  Ttmm.  Man.  d'OnvUh.  3.  SffJ. 
Alda  m^r,  Lino.  Sjit.  t.  33li.   li—Gmel.  Svat.  1.  G2T.  up.   12. — Haii 

Srn.  B8.  A.  1. 
ArJea  CEisUla.  Bria.  S.  3S6.  3.  t.  30. 
Lc  Heron  hunp^  Buff.  Ois,  ^.  342.  PI.  EnL  755. 
Atdtgnaer  Hheiher,  Jtfeyrr,  Taachenb.  Dcut  2.  p,  332. 
Ardea  cinereo,  Z.in».  1.  23IT.  1 1 — Bria.  Om,  S.  3D2.  1. )    Vnurg  nr 
LeHeron,  fluj^  Oil  7.342.  pL  19.  JtoUi™* 

Cnsted  Heron,  AOin.  Br.  Bird^  I.  pL  GJ.—  Imb'i  Fauii.  Oread.  77. 
Cominoii  Heron.  Fmn.  Br.  Zoal  2.  No.  173.— Arct-  Zool  i.  No.  343— 

LatK   Syn.    5.    83.    SO — Monl.  Omith.   Dkt.-M   Suo — Bemck't  Br. 

Birds,  2.  37. — /.acin'i  Br.  Birds,  5.  pi.  US—S/iaui'i  ZooL  II.  HH.— 

Fltm.  Br.  Anim.  1.  95. 

Pkovikcial — H  eron  seugh. 

NoTwiTBBTANOiNG  the  Heron  is  now  so  little  esteemed, 
both  by  the  epicure  and  the  Hportsman,  there  is  no  bird  bet- 
ter entitled  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  admirers  of  nature 
and  jricturenque  scenery,  from  the  striking  effect  its  presence 
can  produce  in  the  solitary  haunts  in  which  it  deUghts,  and  Haunt* 
where  it  is  most  commonly  found.  Its  form,  whether  at  rest 
or  upon  the  wing,  is  interesting,  and  well  adapted  to  give 
effect  to  the  landscape,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  frequently 
introduced  as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  productions  of  the 
pencil.     At  an  earlier  period,  however,  when  hawking  was 
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held  in  great  estij nation,  and  was  ^.onsidered  the  apprupriate 
pastime  of  the  gentry  of  the  land,  the  Heron,  from  the  ex- 
cellent sport  it  afforded  by  its  determined  resistance  to  the 
Falcon,  was  regarded  as  noble  game,  and  penal  statutes  were 
enacted  for  its  protection;  and  we  find,  that  to  have  taken 
its  eggs  alone  subjected  the  ofi'cnder  to  a  mulct  of  twenty 
shillings.  As  an  article  of  luxury,  its  flesh  was  also  in  such 
repute,  as  to  l>e  deemed  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Peacock,  a  bird  whose  rarity  and  costliness  confined  it  to  the 
tables  of  the  great.  But  indeeil  the  low  estimation  in  which 
the  flesh  of  the  Heron  is  now  held,  would  seem  to  be  in  a 
great  degree  the  effect  of  prejudice,  or  the  fashion  of  taste, 
as,  under  proper  treatment  and  good  cookery,  the  Heron, 
when  fat  and  in  fine  condition,  is  but  little  inferior  to  some 
of  our  most  approved  wild  fowl.  In  its  habits  it  is  soli- 
tary, and  being  a  bird  of  great  timidity  and  watchfulness,  is 
not  easily  approached  within  gunshot.  When  seen,  it  is 
usually  standing  immoveable  in  the  shallows  of  rivers,  or 
pools  of  water,  with  its  neck  bent,  and  drawn  between  its 

Food.  shoulders,  watching  attentively  the  motions  of  its  finny  prey, 
upon  which,  when  once  within  reachj  it  darts  with  unerring 
aim,  transfixing  it  by  a  single  stroke  of  its  sharp  bill.  Its 
favourite  food  is  fish,  and  its  appetite  being  very  voracious, 
and  thedigestivepowers  exceedingly  rapid,  it  sometimes  com- 
mits great  depredations  in  fish-ponds,  before  the  evil  is  dis- 
covered. It  also  devours  frogs  and  other  reptiles,  and  even 
young  water-rats,  mice,  and  other  small  Mammalia  are  swal- 
lowed whole,  an<I  with  great  avidity.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  the  species  is  very  extensive,  and  embraces 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  world ;  in  some  countries  it  is  re- 
gularly migratory,  but  it  is  a  permanent  resident  in  Britain. 
About  the  beginning  of  March,  Herons  assemble  together 
prerious  to  resorting  to  their  respective  breeding  stations,  or 
Heronries,  which  are  always  in  the  loftiest  trees  the  country 

Neat,  &C.  may  happen  to  afford.  Their  nests  are  large  and  flat,  and 
many  are  frequently  placed  close  together  upon  the  some 
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tree ;  they  arc  built  of  stickR,  and  the  interior  lined  with  I 

wool  and  other  soft  materials.     They  lay  four  or  five  eggs,  I 

of  a  bluish-green  colour,  but  without  lustre.     The  young,  I 

when  first  hatched,  are  naked  and  very  unsightly  ;  and  it  is  I 

jienerally  five  or  six  weeks  Ijefore  they  are  so  far  fledged  as  1 

to  be  able  U>  quit  the  nest,  during  which  period  they  are  I 

amply  supplied  with  fish  and  other  food  by  the  parent  birds,  I 

they  ha^^ng  frequently  to  roam  to  a  great  distance  for  it  •.  I 

When  taken  young,  the  Heron  may  be  easily  reared,  and  | 

rendered  very  tame,  and,  when  domesticated,  is  a  pleasing  I 

addition  to  the  other  birds  frequently  kept  in  gentlenien^s  I 

grounds,  though  troublesome  to  maintain,  on  accoimt  of  the  i 
peculiarity  of  its  food.  But  the  old  birds,  when  caught, 
goon  die,  from  obstinately  refusing  all  nourishment.  When 
wounded  by  the  sportsman,  and  not  entirely  disabled,  the 
Heron  must  be  approached  with  caution,  as  it  sets  itself  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  and  makes  a  formidable  defence,  striking 
directly  at  the  eyes  of  the  dog  that  unwarily  attacks  it  -f-. 

Plate  2.  Represents  a  mole  bird  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 

natural  size.  . 

The  forehead,  crown,  sides  of  the  head,  and  throat,  the  General  { 
ridge  of  the  wings,  the  breast  and   belly,   are  purS  ^j^,,  '*' 
wliite.     The  sides,  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  pale 
grey.     The  front  of  the  neck  lias  a  double  row  of  ob- 
long spots  of  greyish-black.     The  long  plumes  which 

'  A  curioua  account  of  a  battle  between  a  rolanf  of  Herons  and  a  neigh- 
bouring rookeiy  is  related  by  Dewick,  upon  the  authority  tif  Df  Hev- 
iiujt,  to  which  I  refer  m;  reailer. 

+  From  the  foUmring  interesting  nnecdote,  communicated  by  my  worthy 
frimd  P.  Neill,  Eaq.  of  Canon  mills,  near  Edinburgh,  It  would  seem,  that, 
undd  certaiD  drcumatancea,  and  where  favoured  by  situation,  the  Heron 
b  not  disinclineii  lo  breed  in  a  state  of  dumestJcation.  "  The  Common 
Hntm  (a  male),  which  vra$  winged  on  Coldingham  Muir  in  autumn  1821, 
when  ■  young  bird,  and  given  to  me  in  182a  bj  Mr  Joan  Witaos  of 
the  College!  has  rince  resided  in  my  garden  at  Canonmilk,  and  is  now  so  I 

lane,  that  he  ullen  follows  me,  expecting  a  piece  of  dieese,  which  he 
relUhca.    Four  yan  ago  Hr  Allah  of  Lauriston  sent  me  a  young  fb-  I 
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spring  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  are  white,  or 
greyish- white.  The  streak  over  the  eyes,  and  the  oc- 
cipital plumes  (which  are  sometimes  six  or  eight  inches 
in  length)  are  black,  as  are  also  the  flanks  and  feathers 
on  each  side  of  the  breast.  The  feathers  of  the  back 
and  the  scapulars  are  pale  grey,  long,  loose,  and  acu- 
minated. The  lesser  wing-coverts  bluish-grey.  The 
quills  greyiah-hlack.  The  tail  deep  bluish-grey.  The 
bill  kingVyellow ;  the  irides  gamboge-yellow.  The 
legs  and  toes  brown,  tinged  with  yellowish-green.  The 
nakeil  |>art  of  the  tibia  yellowish  or  orange. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  except  that  the  tints  of 
her  phimage  are  not  quite  so  pure. 

The  young  are  without  the  occipital  crest;  and  the  long 
scapulary  feathers  that  adorn  the  old  birds,  as  well  as 

male,  which  hud  been  taken  during  a  severe  stona.  She  soon  assooiated 
with  the  older  male.  In  Bummer  18!8  ahe  kid  three  or  four  eggs  (I  am 
not  Burewbich),  on  UieLopof  a  wall  next  to  the  miU-pnnd:  thene  all  tum- 
hled  into  the  water ;  for  though  the  birds  had  carried  up  a  few  sticks,  the;r 
nude  no  proper  Deet.  She  then  laid  one  or  two  on  the  iloner.burder  be- 
low the  wall,  and  close  by  the  boi-edpng :  here  some  eggs  were  iiroken 
bj  the  birds  suddanli;  slarti-ig  oiT  when  alarmed  by  strangers  walling  in 
the  garden.  We  supplied  their  place  by  some  bantam  eggn,  and  only 
one  beron  egg  at  last  remained.  Alas  !  the  poor  hen,  faaviag  strayed  to 
the  margin  of  the  mill-pond,  was  shot  by  some  thougbtless  young  man 
with  a  fowling-piec&  The  cncli  continued  to  sit  for  several  entire  days  al- 
ter the  death  of  the  hen,  but  at  last  tired.  He  used  to  sit,  when  she  went 
off  for  food.  During  the  whole  lime  of  pairing,  the  coclt  was  rery  bold, 
raising  bis  feathers  and  snapping  Us  bill  whenever  any  one  approached." 
To  the  foregoing  Mr  Neill  adds  the  following  curioua  fact  with  regard 
to  hia  male  bird,  which  shews  that  the  Heron  is  not  altc^ther  incapable 
of  swimming,  though  in  its  natural  or  wild  state  it  is  seldam  obliged  to 
have  Tecourw  to  this  unusual  mode  of  obtaining  its  prey.  "  A  large  old 
willow  tree  had  lallen  down  into  the  pond,  and  at  the  extremity,  which  ii 
partly  sunk  in  the  sludge  and  continues  tn  vc^tate,  Water-Hens  breed. 
The  uLl  cock  Heron  swims  out  to  the  nest  and  taJies  the  young  if  he  can. 
He  haa  to  swim  ten  or  twelve  feet,  where  tbe  water  is  between  two  and 
three  teet  deep.  His  motion  through  tbe  water  is  slow,  but  his  carriage 
itately.  I  have  seen  him  foil  a  rat  by  one  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
when  the  rat  was  munching  at  bis  dish  offish." 
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those  that  hang  down  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
are  wanting.  The  fiirehead,  crown,  hinder  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  wing-coverts,  are  deep 
grey.  The  throat,  belly,  abdomen,  and  inner  part  of 
the  tliighs,  are  wliite.  The  fore  part  of  the  neck  is 
spotted  with  blatkish-gre)-.  The  upper  mandible  is 
blackisli-brown,  and  the  under  one  greenish -yellow. 
The  lores  yelluwisb -green  ;  the  legs  and  feet  grey,  or 
brown,  tinged  with  yellow.  The  hare  part  of  the  tibia 
grtenish-yellow. 


CRESTED  PURPLE  HERON. 

Abdea  FvnpvREA,  Linn. 
PLATE  III. 


■  piupurea,  Linn.  S^St.  1.  23<J-  iO—Cmet.  Syst.  I.  02G Lath.  IniL\ 

R.  3.  fi07.  7!- 

aBoUunii,  Gmd.  Syst.  I.  630.— LaCA.  IniL  Om.  2.  liOa  74. 
'  na,  Lalh.  Ind.  Om.  2.  GJt2.  56. 
U  DHyof,'' AHu.  Om.  G.  455.  8R. 
Aides  «t«Uaru  m^'or,  Raii,  Sjn.  \m.  Ill — WUL  SOS, 
Gnnd  Butor,  Buff.  Ois.  7-  422. 
Heron  pourp'^,  Trmm.  Min.  d'Omith,  2.  B7U. 
Pulper  Rmhcr,  Meggr,  Taschenb.  Deut.  4.  27-  t.  2. 
Created  Purple  Heron,  Lmh.  Syn.  5.  y5.  65.— 5Aaii>']  Zool.  1 1.  55ti. 


-Lalh.  Ind.  Oni.  2.  698.  76. 


HufiMifl  Heron,  Lalh.  Svn.  S.  UO.  72. 

Antes  purpurala,  GmA  Syst.  I-  641.— 

Ardea  taapirs.  Lath.  Ind.  3.  GDB.  73- 

Arde*  vari^sta,  Lalh.  Ind.  K  (Wa.  SO. 

Heruu  pourpr^,  Buff.  Ois.  7-  STO. 

Purple  Heron,  Lalh.  Syn.  5.  {Hi.  66. 

Africmn  Heron,  Lalh.  Syn.  Sup.  237 — Mont  Omitli.  Diet. 

Ankm  nibigiiuMa,  GmeL  Syat  1.  632.— LalA.  Ind.  2.  G»».  68. 

Ktwty  Crowned  Heron,  Arct.  ZooL  3.  No.  358 — LaA.  Syn.  5.  87.  S 

This  beautiful  Heron  stands  in  the  list  of  our  Fauna  as  a  f"™  "l^* 
rsre  visitant ;  for  it  appears  that,  prior  to  the  publication  of 
Moktacu'k  Omitlioiogical  Dictionary,  only  two  specimens 
had  been  recordeil  as  killed  in  England.  Since  that  time 
Natural  History  has  made  rapid  advances,  and  from  having, 
',  been  more  generally  cultivated,  has  induced  a 
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closer  investigation  into  the  habitats  of  species ;  and  conse- 
quently, several  stragglers  have  been  announced,  which 
would  otherwise  have  escaped  observation.  Among  others, 
I  may  mention  that  in  the  month  uf  May  1830,  a  fine 
male  of  this  species,  that  was  killed  in  Norfolk,  came  into 
my  possession,  and  its  mate  into  that  of  Sir  William  Jau- 
BiNE  •.  This  bird  undergoes  considerable  change,  in  co- 
lours and  texture  of  plumage,  in  its  progress  from  the  young 
to  the  adult  and  perfect  state ;  and  a  want  of  sufficient  in- 
formation, arising  probably  from  a  neglect  of  the  narrow  in- 
vestigation which  should  attend  ail  pursuits  in  Natural  His- 
tory, has  given  rise  to  the  long  list  of  synonyms  above 
quoted.  By  Latham  alone  it  has  been  specifically  describ- 
ed under  seven  different  titles,  most  of  them  marking  the 
particular  change  now  certified  as  taking  place  at  the  differ- 
ent moultings,  in  its  progress  to  maturity.  Like  the  Ardea 
cmerea,  its  geographical  distribution  extends  to  the  three 
quarters  of  the  old  world.  In  Europe,  it  is  most  abundant 
in  the  southern  countries,  becoming  scarce  as  it  approaches 
to  the  north.  It  is,  however,  well  known  in  Holland,  but 
not  to  so  great  a  Jcgree  as  the  Common  Heron.  In  Asia, 
it  abounds  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  bor- 
'  ders  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Tartary,  and  is  also  an  inha- 

bitant of  the  Philippine  Isles.     In  Africa  it  is  met  with  in 
Nesl,  &&    Nubia,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.     Its  habits  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Ardea  cinerea,  but  a  sbght  difference  exists 
in  the  form  of  the  feet  (the  toes  being  very  long  and  slender, 
and  closely  resembling  those  of  the  Bittern),  which  prevents 
Food.        it  from  perching  with  the  same  ease,  and  consequently  so  of- 
I  ten  on  trees,  as  the  other  species,  and  of  course  from  thei« 

(  placing  its  neat.     On  the  contrary,  it  builds  in  the  thickest 

0       •  and  tallest  reeds  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers  or  lakes  it  fre- 

l'  quents.     It  is  stated  to  lay  three  eg^,  of  a  pale  bluish-green 

M  colour,  and  not  quite  so  large  as.  those  of  the  Common  Heron. 

H  It  feeds  upon  fish,  frogs,  and  other  reptiles  and  insects,  and 
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occasionally  upon  the  smaller  Mammalia  that  come  within 
its  reach. 


Plate  S.  Represents  the  male,  in  the  plumage  of  maturity, 
and  about  three-fourths  of  the  size  of  nature. 
The  bill  (except  the  culnien,  which  is  bn>wn)  is  of  a  fine  General 
gamboge-yellow ;   lores  the  same ;  iridea  pale  yellow,  tiun, 
The  head,  and  occipital  crest  (which  is  formed  of  long 
acuminated  feathers)  are  ink -black,  in  some  lights  tinged 
with  green.     A  list  of  black  also  runs  from  the  back  ' 

part  of  the  neck,  for  about  two-ttiirds  of  its  length.  i 

From  the  posterior  angle  of  the  mouth,  a  narrow  list  of 
black  proceeds  backwards  to  the  nape,  and  another 
down  each  side  of  ihe  neck.  The  iT<^nt  of  the  neck  is 
spotted  with  black,  white,  and  purplish-red.  The 
plumes  towards  the  bottom  of  the  neck  are  long  and 
acuminate,  of  a  pale  grey,  or  greyish-white  colour, 
tinged  with  purple.  The  space  behind  the  eyes,  and 
the  sides  of  the  neck  (with  the  exception  of  the  black 
lists)  are  of  a  rich  reddish -brown.  The  chin  and  thniat 
pure  while.  The  shoulders  are  adorned  with  feathers 
of  a  rich  reddiah-brown,  tinged  with  lavender-purple. 
The  breast  purplish-red.  The  margins  of  the  wings 
are  white.  The  back,  wing-coverts,  flanks,  and  tail  are 
grey,  tinged  with  purple  and  green.  The  scapulars 
are  long,  semi-laciniated,  and  of  a  deep  lavender-purple. 
The  belly  and  al»domen  are  greyish-black.  The  thighs 
reddish-brown.  The  naked  part  of  the  tibia,  tlie  hin- 
der part  of  the  tarsus,  and  under  parts  of  the  toes,  are 
yellow.  The  front  of  the  tarsus,  artd  upper  parts  of 
the  toes,  are  brown,  tinged  with  yellowish-green.  The 
uailn  arc  long,  semi-falcate,  and  black. 
The  young,  until  three  years  old,  are  without  the  occipi- 
tal crest,  as  well  as  the  elongated  feathers  at  the  bast* 
of  the  neck,  and  in  the  scapulars.  The  chin  is  whitv, 
the  forehead  blackish-grey;  the  crown  and  occiput  grey, 
vol.  ti.  D 
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tinged  with  reddish-brown.  The  neck  is  pale  reddish- 
brown,  without  the  black  lists.  The  front  of  the  neck 
is  yellowish- white,  with  longitudinal  black  spots.  The 
back,  scapulars,  wings,  and  tail  deep-grey ;  the  feathers 
margined  with  reddish-brown.  The  belly  and  thighs  are 
reddiah-white.  The  up|>er  mandible  is  blaekish -brown  ; 
the  under  one,  the  lores,  and  eyes,  are  pale  yellow. 
i  the  young  bird  advances  towards  maturity,  the  tints 
become  purer  in  colour,  and  it  approaches,  by  degrees, 
to  the  fine  plumage  tha^ distinguishes  the  ailuU. 

GREAT   WHITE    HERON. 

AttDEA  ALBA,  Linn. 


Ardw  albn,  Linn,  a.vst.  I,  23S.  24 — Gtnel.  Svsl.  I.  flS'J — Lalh.  liid.  Om. 

8,  eiia.  ca — Was'ler,  Syit.  Av.  1.  sp.  a. 
Anles  Candida,  Srlu.  A.  428.  \U. 
Ardea  iiltw  m^nr,  Smi  Sm.  p.  Sit.  A.  4. 
Ardea  Kgrelloidat,  Gntt.  lleise,  2.  1113.  t.  25. 
Heron  ATj^rette,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omilh.  2,  B72,  but  uot  all  the  sj-nonjm» 

I*  Heron  bUtir.  B^ff.  Ois.  ^.  .1B6. 

Grcitt  Wb<t«  Heron,  Br.  ZooL  3.  \t6.  t.  Si.—  WUL  (AngL;  S79.  t.  i9 

Latk,  'Sya.  S.  91.  60. — Moni.  Omith.  Ditt.  1.— ./d.  Sup. 
Ardea  Egreltfl,  ^(fjA.  Shaw's  ZooL  11.  543.    The  American  White  Heron, 

CO"  true  Ardea  Sffreila,  and  Ardea  alba,   are  here  cnnfbundfd  together, 

and  given  as  the  mine  species. 

The  claim  of  this  Heron  to  the  title  of  a  British  bird, 
even  as  a  rare  visitant,  appears  doubtful,  and  to  rest  upon 
vague  testimony.  Willoitghby,  whose  description  possesses 
bU  the  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  a  personal  examination, 
does  not  slate  how  or  where  the  specimen  was  obtained,  nor 
does  he  even  speak  of  it  as  a  bird  that  he  had  himself 
ever  seen  in  England,  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  ob- 
servations, however,  he  quotes,  ujKin  the  authority  of  Al- 
DEovANDCs,  that  "  a  certain  Englishman  affirmed  that  he 
hud  seen  White  Herons,  though  but  rarely,  which  neither,  in 
bigness  of  body,  nor  shape,  differed  at  aJl  from  the  Common 
Heron ;''  and  then  he  farther  adds,  that  a  Mr  Johnson,  who 


Hkiuin. 
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fiad  Ken  the  Wliite  Heron  in  England,  considered  it  to  be 
a  distinct  Bpeciea,  and  not  an  accidental  variety  of  the  Com- 
mon Heron,  Thi*  mippoaition,  however,  unless  it  were  con- 
firmed by  actual  examination  (which  does  not  apjiear  to  have 
been  the  case),  cannot  t>e  considered  as  at  all  i-onctusive, 
since  white  varietieB  of  the  Ardca  cinerea  are  known  to  oc- 
cur. Pbnnakt,  in  his  British  Zoology,  expreBsiy  states 
that  it  had  never  fallen  within  his  observation,  and  merely 
dtoo  Wit  Lo DC  Hay's  authority  for  placing  it  among  the  Bri- 
tish birds.  Other  compilem  seem  to  have  included  it  upon 
no  better  authority ;  and  no  farther  evidence  appears  of  itB 
visiting  England,  till  Montagu  published  his  Omithologi- 
val  Dictionary,  in  which,  under  the  article  *'  Great  White 
Heron,"  he  sayii,  "  One  of  these  birds  (we  are  informed  by 
Dr  Latham)  was  killed  in  Cumberland  not  many  yettfs 
ago,"  In  the  Supplement  to  the  same  work,  he  further  nien- 
tjone,  that  a  White  Heron  (tbs  observed  in  Dcvonrfiire,  in 
the  autumn  of  1805,  often  in  company  with  three  or  four  of 
the  common  sort,  and  sometimes  alone ;  and  that  the  Uev. 
Mr  Vaugham,  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
it,  wae  of  opinion,  tiiat,  from  its  size,  it  must  have  been 
Ardta  aJbtt,  and  not  an  accidental  variety  of  Jrdea  cinerea. 
I  may  add,  that  I  have  myself  never  met  with  it,  nor  have 
I  been  able  to  trace  an  authenticated  instance  of  its  capture 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  since  the  pidilication  of  MoH- 
TAOu'a  work.  Upon  such  inconclusive  evidence  aa  above  men- 
tioned, I  dare  scarcely  venture  to  insert  it  even  as  one  of  our 
rarest  visitautsi  but  as  the  possibility,  ur  even  probability,  of 
its  occasionally  visiting  these  islands  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
tnuddcriiig  its  geographical  distribution,  I  have  thought  it 
the  lafer  course  to  retain  it  as  such,  rather  than  to  dismiss  Rarent  t! 
it  altogether  from  the  list  of  our  Fauna.  By  many  of  the 
lattn-  writers,  Jrilea  alba  has  been  confounded  with  Ardea 
Egr^ta,  an  Aniencan  species,  and  apparently  its  rejiresenta- 
tive  in  Uie  New  World.  Even  Temuinck,  whose  cliarocter 
M  a  (Incriptive  ornithologist  stands  deservedly  in  the  liigh- 
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est  cstinmtion,  has  failed  In  pointing  out  the  distinctive  cha- 
racters of  the  two  »[>ecies,  and  considers  them  in  his  Manual 
as  identical,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Stephens 
and  others.  Wagler,  however,  whose  skill  in  detecting, 
and  accuracy  in  delineating,  specific  distinctions,  merit  the 
highest  praise,  lias  marked,  with  much  precision,  the  charac- 
ters of  each  ;  ajid  Wilson,  who  describes  the  Ardea  Egretta 
in  his  admirable  Ornithology  of  North  America,  states  his 
conviction,  from  a  comparison  of  the  characters  of  each,  that 
the  JEiiropeau  must  be  a  distinct  species  from  that  which  he 
describes.  The  White  Heron  inliabits  the  eastern  parts  of 
^Europe,  and  is  found  in  abundance  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  It  is  plentiful  in  Turkey,  Hun- 
gary, Russia,  and  Poland ;  and  is  also  met  with  in  Sardinia 
and  Greece.  It  does  not  appear  that  its  geographical  distri- 
bution extends  to  Africa,  the  White  Heron  of  that  country, 
frequently  confounded  with  it,  being  a  different  spedes,  de- 
scribetl  by  Wagler  under  the  title  of  Ardea  JIavirostris. 
In  the  mature  state,  the  Great  White  Heron  is  adorned  with 
long  plumes,  which  form  a  train,  hanging  over  and  beyond 
the  tail :  the  feathers  which  compose  it  take  their  rise  on  the 
back,  from  behind  the  shoulders,  and  consist  each  of  a  strong 
shaft,  with  long  hair-like  laciniated  silky  webs.  These  fea- 
thers, as  well  as  those  of  the  Leaser  Egret  {Ardea  garzetla), 
were  formerly  in  great  request  as  plumes  for  the  head,  and 
to  adorn  other  parts  of  dress,  and  are  still  much  worn  by 
the  Turks,  and  other  eastern  nations.  The  bird,  when  ir- 
ritated or  frightened,  is  in  the  habit  of  erecting  these  long 
dorsal  feathers.  Its  manners  greatly  resemble  those  of  its 
Food,  congeners,  and  its  food  is  similar,  consisting  of  fish,  reptiles, 
Nest,  &e.  insects,  fee.  It  is  stated  to  build  its  nest  in  the  marshes, 
among  reeds,  and  other  aquatic  herbage,  and  not  upon  trees, 
and  to  lay  four  or  five  large  bliiisli-green  eggs, 

Genetal     Plate  IV.  The  whole  of  the  body  is  pure  white.     A  short 
lion.  crest  depends  from  the  occiput,     In  the  adult  bird,  and 
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when  in  the  summer  plumage,  a  course  of  long  plumes 
spring  from  the  back,  immediately  behiud  the  shoul- 
ders, and  hang  over  the  tail.  The  wehs  of  these  fea- 
thers are  long,  divided,  hair-like,  atid  silky,  and  are  si- 
imlar  in  their  formation  and  texture  to  those  of  the 
Lpsect  Egret  {Ardea  garzetta)  and  the  American  Great 
Egret  {Ardea  egretta).  The  bill  is  of  a  deep  wood- 
brown  colour,  becoming  more  tinged  with  yellow  about 
the  nostrils.  The  culnien  is  blackish-brown.  The  lores 
and  orbits  are  greyish-green :  irides  orange-yellow.  The 
l^s  and  toes  are  yellowiah-brown,  tinged  with  red.  The 
young,  and  adults  previous  to  the  spring-moulting,  are 
destitute  of  the  long  dorsal  plumes ;  and  tJie  legs  of  the 
former  are  of  a  greenish-black  colour ;  their  bill  black- 
ish-green, tinged  with  yellow. 
The  adult  bird  measures  three  feet  four  or  five  inches  in 
length;  tlie  bill  about  six  inches;  the  tarsi  eight  inches ; 
and  the  naked  part  of  the  tibia  four  inches  and  a  half 
long. 

LITTLE   EGRET    HERON. 

AtlDE.t  OAHZETTA,  Lion. 

PLATE  V. 

Aides  aarcetta,  Liaa.  SyH,  I.  037-  13 GmeL  Sret.  I.  6S8 — Lalh.  Ind. 

OrtliUi.  3.  694.  6i~—WagIer,  Syst.  Av.  1.  sp.  loJ^ — Shan'i  Zool  II.  (MS. 

—  Teatoi.  Man.  d'Ornith.  2.  57*-  but  nut  all  hia  synonyms. 
Aides  nivM,  GmeL  Reise,  1.  1U4. 
Ardes  xantbodactjlos,  GW.  Reise,  3.  253.  tJie  jioung. 
Ardes  stbs  minor,  WUL  young. 
Egretts,  Ariu.  5.  431.  IS. 
GsrxvtU,  ffoii  Sya.  9D.  S.— fTif/.  -206. 
L'Aigrette,  Buff.  Oi«.  7-  371  20. 
Heron  attzettf,  Tem/n.  Mui.  d'Omith.  S.  574. 
I.asrr  White  Heron,  Will  (AnaL)  280.  C. 
Ljule  Egret,  Br.  ZooL  App.  t.  f — Arct  ZooL  a  No.  .147. — tutt.  Syu.  5. 

p,&0.69 — Afont  Omilh.  Diet — Shaw'i  Zool.  11.  545.  pi  41. 

1p  the  birds  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  fare  at  the  famous 
feast  of  Archbishop  Neville,  in  the  reign  of  HENar  IV. 
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\iader  the  name  of  Egrets  or  Egrittes,  were  of  this  species, 
it  must  have  be«n  extremely  abundant  at  that  period,  to 
have  admitted  of  a  thousand  being  served  up  at  a  single  en- 
tertainment. I  am,  however,  much  inclined  to  favour  the 
(^nion  of  Dr  Fleuing,  as  advanced  in  his  History  of  Bri- 
tish Animals,  and  to  think  that  some  other  bird  was  there 
signified,  most  probably,  as  he  suggests,  the  Lapwing  or 
Pewit  (VatuUus  cri*taius),  which  also  possesses  a  long  occi- 
pital crest,  and  which  always  has  been,  and  still  continues  to 
be,  remarkably  plentiful  throughout  Britain.  For  other- 
wise (as  he  says),  under  the  supposition  tliat  llie  Jrdea  ffar- 
setla  was  the  bird  alluded  to,  it  is  very  difEcult  to  account 
for  the  silence  of  ot.ir  early  writers  in  regard  to  this  species 
being  native  in  Britain.  Wili-oiighby,  in  his  description  of 
the  Lesser  White  Heron  (which  is  without  doubt  the  bird 
now  under  consideration),  expressly  states,  that  the  speci- 
men from  which  it  was  taken  was  obtained  in  Venice;  and 
he  never  even  alludes  to  tliis  bird  &s  inhabiting  or  visiting 
the  British  Islands.  Fennant  is  the  only  writer  who  ad- 
duces any  evidence  of  the  Egret  having  been  killed  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  even  that  evidence  is  far  from  being  conclusive, 
I.  as  it  only  amounts  to  his  having  once  received  from  Angle- 
sea  the  feathers  of  a  bird  shot  there,  which  he  conjectured 
to  be  those  of  the  Egret.  Under  these  circumstances,  its 
claim  to  rank  as  a  British  bird  stands  upon  nearly  the  same 
ground  as  that  of  the  preceding  species  {Ardca  aiba),  or  tlie 
Great  White  Heron.  Its  geographical  distribution  is  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World;  but  it  is  represented  in  America 
Y  ft  closely-ftlUed  species  (with  which  by  some  authors  it 
sd),  vii.  Ardta  CardUu-naia  of  Wilson's 
mthtilogy  (Ardea  candidiasima  of  Wac- 

iiid  in  Germany,  where  it  is 
uid  Italy.  It  abounds  in 
:  and  also  occurs  in  Sicily 
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and  Sardinia.     It  inhabits  the  confines  of  Asia ;    and,  in 
Africa,  is  met  with  in  Nnbia  and  'Egypt 

In  its  modes  of  life,  it  resembles  its  congeners,  and  builds 
among  the  reeds  of  lakes  and  marshes,  laying  from  four  to  Food,  &c 
bluish-white  eggs. 


Plate  V.    The  body  is  entirely  white.     The  occiput  is 

crested,  and  has  (when  in  perfect  plumage)  two  or  three  Geno^ 
long  narrow  subulated  feathers.     The  lower  part  of  the  tion. 
neck  is  also  adorned  with  long  pendant  feathers,  slight- 
ly decomposed  towards  their  tips.     From  the  back,  be- 
hind the  shoulders,  arises  a  course  of  long  plumes,  eaeh 
composed  of  a  strong  elastic  shaft,  with  long,  decom^ 
posed  hair-like  silky  webs,  which  move  with  the  slight- 
est breath  of  air.     The  ends  of  these  feathers  curl  up- 
wards, and  form  (as  in  Jrdea  alba)  a  beautiful  train, 
which  the  bird,  when  suddenly  disturbed,  generally 
erects.     The  bill  is  black,  as  is  also  the  naked  part  of 
the  tibia,  and  upper  half  of  the  tarsus ;  the  remainder 
of  the  tarsus  and  the  toes  being  yellowish-green.  .  The 
lores  are  greenish-yellow. 
The  young  are  without  the  long  subulated  feathers  o{ 
the  occiput,  and  lower  part  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  of 
those  which  form  the  train  of  the  mature  bird ;  and  the 
lower  mandible  is  white'  for  m(xe  than  half  its  length 
firom  the  base. 
In  maturity,  this  bird  measures  from  one  foot  ten  inches 
to  two  feet  long.     The  bill,  measuring  from  the  corners 
of  the  mouth,  is  rather  more  than  three  inches,  the 
tani  four  inches ;  and  the  naked  part  of  the  tibia  about 
two  indies  and  a  quarter  in  length. 
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BUFF-BACKED    HERON. 

Ardea  rvssata,  Wagler. 
PLATE  V.  • 


Ardea  ih^ii in ucl talis,  var.  B.  Lalh,  IniL  Om.  2.  097- 

Arden  t^oniata,  var.  B.  Lalh.  Lid.  Om.  2.  687.  ap.  3U. 

Le  Crebier  de  la  cote  de  Coromandel,  Buff.  PL  Enl.  Bin. 

Ardea  lequinoctialis.  Staph.  Shaw's  ZooL  1 1.  S71.  pi.  43,  but  not  the  k< 


The  confusion  in  which  the  history  of  this  species  has 
been  involved,  by  the  appropriation  of  synonyms  to  which 
it  had  no  clajni,  has  been  removed  by  the  fortunate  discri- 
mination of  Wagleu,  in  the  first  part  of  his  "  Systema 
Avium,"  under  genus  Ardea,  where  those  only  are  quoted 
which  can  strictly  be  referred  to  it.  The  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  this  Heron  embraces  the  three  divisions  of  the 
ancient  world,  being  found  in  the  wanner  parts  of  Europe, 
and  also  in  Asia  and  Africa-  In  America  it  is  not  known, 
the  Ardta  /tquinociialis,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded, 
being  a  species  perfectly  lUstinct,  and  confined  to  that  conti- 
Karest  ri-  oent.  In  Briton,  it  is  a  rare  visitant ;  and  the  first  instance 
stunt  ^  j(g  captiu'e  is  recorded  by  Montagu,  in  the  9th  vol.  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  under  the  title  of 
Ardea  fpquhwctiaiia.  He  afterwards  described  it  more  fully 
in  Ihr  Supplement  to  the  Ornithological  Dictionary,  under 
'  the  "  Link  White  HcroJi."  This  specimen, 
liinale,  and  apparently  in  the  plumage  of  the 
^  ahot  in  October  1805,  near  to  King's-bridge, 
'  Devonshire,  where  it  was  seen  for 
htfae  fuuiie  field,  amongst  some  cows, 
r  its  habits,  I  am  unable  to  give 
t  following  is  Montagu's  descrip- 
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ft  length  about  twenty  inches.   The  bill  two  inches  long  General 
to  the  feathers  on  the  forehead,  and  of  an  orange-yellow;  ^^^^ 
the  lore  and  orbits  the  same  :  irides  pale  yellow.     The 
whole  plumage  snowy  white,  except  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  before,  which  are 
hiifT.     Legs  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch 
and  a  half  of  bare  space  above  the  knee :  these  parts  are 
nearly  black,  with  a  tinge  of  green  ;  the  toes  and  claws 
are  of  the  same  colour ;  the  middle  claw  pectinated." 
In  the  adult,  the  occiput,  nape,  and  hinder  part  of  the 
neck  is  clothed  with   ri^d  open   feathers  of  a  saffron- 
jellow.     Throat,   front  part  of  the   neck  and  breast, 
white,  tinged  with  sienna-yellow.    Long  flowing  plumes 
of  the  back  ochre-yellow.     Wings,  tail,  and  under  parts 
uf  the  body,  pure  white. 


SQUACCO    HERON. 

Ardea  Ralloides. 
PIATE  VI. 

A(da*BBlluideN  Jcsp.  Aon.  I.  No.  131. —  rnnnt.  Man.U'Oniilh.  S.  ii8l_ 

nv*!  XooX.  n.  573.— ITujjfcr,  Svst.  Av.  I.  sp.  27. 
Anfek  eomatii, />(iJi.  HciM^2-  716.31 Lath.  IniLOniith.  2.  GB7.  30,  btitl 

not  hia  m.  U. 
Ardn  Siiuslutta,  GntL  Svat  1.  034 — Laih.  Ind.  Om.  2.  eso.  36. 

irdot  CartWeH,  GumL  Syct.  I.  G33 Lath.  2.  C87.  40. 

I^  Cnbier  de  Malion,  et  Cnibier  cuiot.  Buff.  OU.  7.  UDS.  und  3H9. 

H«ran  Cntrin,  Temm.  2.  681. 

CuicToftgus  luteus,  Bri4i.  Om.  5.  47S.  37- 

itOai  lUiher,  BecliaL  Naturg.  Dent.  4.  47. 

Sqiudotta  ut(]  CasUneous  Heron,  Lalh.  Syn.  6.  72.  A  7'). 

S^ncro  Stetoa.  Lalh.   %ytu   G.  74.  39 — Sii|i.  2.  302.  <J — MmiL  Onilth. 

Diet.  Su]i Ftfm.  Br.  Anmi.  1.  sp.  6.~~ShaiB'i  ZooL  1 1.  673. 

AjiW  rrjMttapu*,  v&r.  B.  Lalh.  Ind.  S.  08(L  38. 

Arda  puniU,  Lai/i-  2.  683.  28. 

Aidn  SeneealenaU,  Cmtl.  Svst.  I.Gib.— Lalh.  Ind.  ±  GHi.  30. 

AnWa  nmn^U,  Gmet.  SjeU  1.  637 — Laih.  Ind.  2.  GHI.  20. 

Cuenbgua  rufui,  Briu.  Orn.  5.  4Gd.  Sb. 

I*  r«at  Butor  du  Senef^  0m/P.  Ols.  7-  393. 

ht  Cntna  Nanoa,  Buff.  tlU.  ^.  390. 

BcdJLwml  Heroo,  Lath.  Hya.  6.  73.  38. 

DniTHtTcnv  Uah.  Sjn.  G.  77.  42. 

toM  ■  " "        -   -  " 
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As  8e^'e^al  well  authenticated  iiwtancea  of  the  capture  of 
this  ffpecies  of  Heron  hsTc  oectirreti  in  England,  I  have  not 

Occaglonal  the  same  hesitation  in  giving  it  a  )>lace  in  the  list  of  British 

*  '"  Birds,  as  an  occasional  visitant,  that  I  have  expressed  w-ith 
regard  to  the  two  prece<iing  species.  In  adefition  to  the  spe- 
cimen shot  at  Bovton  in  1797,  of  which  a  drawing  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Linnean  Society  by  Mr  Lahbebt,  as  recorded 
in  the  minutes  of  the  3d  vohitne  of  their  Transactions,  an- 
other was  killed  in  Cambridgeshire  about  twelve  years  ago, 
which,  from  a  drawing  sent  to  me,  appears  to  have  been  a 
fine  adult  bird,  in  perfect  plumage ;  and  a  third,  a  female 
(of  whith  I  likewise  obtained  a  correct  drawing,  of  the  na- 
ttmtl  size),  was  fhot  in  the  summer  of  1885,  near  Bridge- 
water  in  Somerselshire  •,  The  short  neck  of  this  species  (as 
well  as  of  Ardea  Agami,  Ardea  spec'iosa,  Sec)  clothed  with 
lax  and  longer  feathers  than  the  more  typical  Herons,  and 
the  decreasing  length  uf  the  tarsus,  indicate  an  approach  to 
the  succeeding  group  of  Bitterns,  which,  in  accordance  witli 
the  views  of  the  first  ornithologists  of  the  day,  I  consider  en- 
titled to  a  generic  distinction.  The  economy  of  this  species 
ia  similar  to  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  family,  inha- 
biting marshes,  and  the  margins  of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
and  subsisting  on  small  lish,  reptiles,  cruataceous  animals. 

Pood.  and  insects.  It  is  found  in  all  the  three  divisions  of  the  old 
world.  In  Europe,  its  distribution  extends  to  most  of  the 
tout/iern  districts,  but  in  the  nortlum  it  iis  very  rare  or  quite 
unknown.  Upon  the  confines  of  Asia  it  is  abundant,  and 
(according  to  the  report  of  travellers)  equally  so  in  Egypt, 

Neri.  \ubia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  It  builds  in  trees ;  but 
the  number,  size,  and  colour  of  its  ^gs,  are  yet  unknown.   ' 

™1      Pl-*te  VI.  Kepfwents  »  mature  bird,  of  tlie  natural  size. 

The  forehead,  crown,  and  ixx^iput,  are  of  a  sienna-yellow  J 

Kincc  wriling  tbe  abdvc,  I  have  lieen  infonuctl  tbat  iivo  uf  lltese  IjuAJ 
illlcil  aeai  lu  Yarmotitb,  in  the  month  of  May  U'A\. 
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colour,  each  feather  being  bordered  with  black.     From 
the  najie  of  the  neck  proceed  eight  or  ten  long,  narrow, 
subulalcd  fcatliers,  which  bang  down  as  low  as  the 
I  back ;  they  are  wliite,  with  a  narrow  border  of  black  on 

I  each  side.     The  chin  and  throat  are  also  wliite;  the 

rest  of  the  neck  and  the  breast  sienna-yellow.  From 
the  upper  part  of  the  bock,  immediately  behind  the 
shoidderti,  proceed  long  feathers,  with  open,  hair-like 
decomposed  barbs ;  these  cover  the  whole  of  tlie  back 
and  scapulars,  equalling  the  tail  in  length ;  their  colour 
is  a  deep  sienDa-yellow,  tinged  towards  the  "pjJ^r  part 
of  the  back  with  la\  ender-purplo.  The  wings  and  sca- 
pulars are  white,  slightly  tinged  in  parts  with  pole 
nenna-yellow.  The  abdomen,  vent,  thighs,  rump,  and 
tail  are  pure  white.  The  i»ll,  for  nearly  two-thirda  tVoni 
its  baee,  is  pale  szure-blue;  the  remainder  black.  The 
lores  are  greenish-yellow.  The  irides  bright  sulphur- 
yellow.  The  legs  dusky,  tinged  with  red.  The  under 
part  of  the  toes,  and  about  the  tarsal  joint,  greenish-ye)- 
iow.  In  the  mature  state,  tlie  plumage  of  both  sexes  is 
alike ;  but  the  crest  of  the  male  bird  is  generally  long- 
est. 
The  young  have  not  the  occipital  crest ;  and  the  entire 
plumage  of  the  head  and  neck  and  the  wing-coverts  are 
of  a  wood-brown  colour,  with  longitudinal  streaks  of  a 
darker  hue.  Tlie  dorsal  plumes  are  wanting,  and  the 
'  upper  part  of  the  hack  and  the  scapulars  are  brown. 

'  The  throat,  rump,  and  tail,  are  white ;  the  quills  have 

their  exterior  webs  ash-grey,   and  their  interior  ones 
wUte.     The  upper  mandible  is  Iwown,  tinged  with  oil- 

I K'^cn ;  the  umler  one  yellowish-green.     The  lores  are 

^^^Hlgreenb^grey.     Legs  and  toes  ycllowiah>greeiL 
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QEMERtC  CHARACTERS. 


Bill  of  the  same  length,  or  ratlier  longer  than  the  head, 
strong,  higher  than  broad,  the  mandibles  of  equal  length, 
the  upper  rather  deeper  than  the  under  one,  sulcated  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  length,  and  gently  curving  from  the  base  to  the 
point.  Ciilnien  broad,  ujid  flat  at  the  base,  but  becoming 
uarrow  and  rounded  from  before  the  nostrils  to  the  tip. 
Under  mandible  strong,  tapering  to  the  point,  its  angle 
trifling  and  indistinctly  marked.  Toniia  of  both  mandibles 
even,  bending  inwards,  very  sharp,  and  finely  serrated  near 
the  tip.  Chin-angle  reaching  beyond  the  middle  of  the  bilL 
Lores  and  orbits  naked. 

Nostrils  basal,  linear,  and  longitudinal,  placed  in  the  fur- 
row of  the  maxilla,  and  partly  covered  by  a  naked  mem- 
brane. 

Legs  of  mean  length  ;  toes  long  and  slender,  all  unequal ; 
the  middle  toe  of  equal  length  with  the  tarsus ;  hind  toe 
long,  articulated  with  the  interior  toe,  and  on  the  same 
plane ;  claws  long,  subfalcate,  that  of  the  middle  toe  pecti- 
nated. 

Front  of  the  tarsus  scutellated ;  back  part  of  the  tarsus  re- 
tic  ulate<l. 

Wings  long,  rounded  ;  the  three  first  quills  the  longest, 
and  those  nearly  equal. 

In  plumage,  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck  covered  with 
down ;  the  sides  and  front  with  long  lax  feathers,  which  can 
be  expanded  laterally  at  pleasure.  No  elongated  feathers  on 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  or  on  the  back. 

Till  very  lately,  the  Bitterns  have  formed  a  section  of  the 
genua  Ardea  in  ornithological  systems ;  but  aa  they  possess 
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characters  distinct  from  that  genus  (as  now  defined),  I  have 
adopted  the  views  of  some  naturalists  of  the  present  day,  and 
given  them  a  generic  title,  believing  that  a  determinate  name 
applicable  to  the  group  is  better  calculated  to  promote  the 
ends  of  science,  and  facilitate  the  stuiiy  of  this  interesting 
branch  of  natural  history,  than  the  adoption  of  sections  and 
subsections. 

The  Bitterns  differ  from  the  Herons  in  having  a  much 
shorter  neck,  and  in  the  hinder  part  of  it  being  clothed  with 
down,  and  the  front  and  sides  with  long  feathers  which  they 
can  occasionally  raise;  and  which  peculiar  distribution  of  plu- 
mage is  essential  to  their  economy,  enabling  them  without 
inconvenience  to  bend  and  retain  the  neck  in  the  position  ge- 
nerally assumed  when  at  rest,  or  when  they  move  through 
the  long  grass  and  reeds  in  search  of  their  prey.  In  this  at- 
titude the  long  side-feathers  of  the  neck  meet  behind,  and 
completely  cover  the  downy  part,  which,  upon  the  extension 
of  the  neck,  is  left  open  and  exposed.  In  these  birds  the 
WIl  also  is  shorter,  stronger,  and  slightly  arched  ;  the  tarsi 
are  eJiorter,  and  the  tibias  are  covered  with  feathers  as  far, 
or  nearly  ao,  as  the  tarsal  joint.  The  plumage  of  most  of 
the  spedes  is  spotted  or  rayed.  They  are  solitary  birds,  and 
inhabit  extensive  woody  marshes  where  reeds  and  other  thick 
aquatic  plants  abound.  Their  food  consists  of  worms,  in- 
sects, frt^,  reptiles,  and  small  fish;  and,  Iteing  nocturnal 
feeders,  they  are  seldom  seen  on  w-ing,  except  during  even- 
ii^  or  twilight. 
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COMMON  BITTERN. 

SoTAURUS  STEU-dlUS,  S^lA. 
PLATE  VIII. 


BaUunis  slollaris,  Strpli.  .Shan's  ZooL  v.  II.  ASS.  PL  45. 

Botaums,  liriti.  Urn.  S.  tU.  24.  Fl.  ST.  f.  I. 

Ani™  fllellaris,  Cinn.  SysL  I.  839.  !l — Ln(A.  lad.  Om.  3.  CM.  18,  but  not 

VM.   It.— Rail  Syn.  100.  A.  1 1 —  mu.  S«J.  I.  sa  S3 — f'ltm.  Br.  Anim. 

1.  95.  127 — IFiv'tri  Sy^  Or.  1.  ip.  8, 
lAiBuloT.Bi(ff:OiB.7.4\t.  31. 
Heran  Grand  Butor,  Ttrnm.  Mui.  3.  68a 
GnHH«  IthardrDinnii;],  liiehil.  Nntut^.  Deul.  4.  G3. 
Bittern,  Br.  Zool  3.  No.  m — WiU.  (Angl)  ]>.  2S2~-£<id.  %-n.  S.  30.  17, 

—Id.  Sup.  334 — ManL  Omitb.  Diet,  and  'iap^-~Bettick't  Br.  Binlo,  a. 

47— SAolr'i  ZooL  i  1.  WX  I'L  4S,  &e, 

PaoTiyciAt — Miredrum,  Bull  of  the  Hag,  Butter-bump,  Bumpy- 
Cup,  Bug-jumper,  Bog-btulter,  Bitlour. 


Thk  Bittern  has  lately  become,  in  most  parts  of  Britain, 
a  bird  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  in  tww,  ax  a  yter- 
nianent  resident,  principally  confiiiwl  to  tlie  fens  and  marshy 
districts  of  some  of  t!ie  eastern  counties.  Tliis  desertion  lias, 
without  doubt,  l)een  greatly  caused  by  the  system  of  drain- 
ing now  so  prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom ;  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  tiie  en- 
closure of  waste  lands.  Previous  to  such  improvements,  it 
appears  to  have  l»een  very  generally,  if  not  numerously,  dis- 
persed, if  we  may  judge  from  t.lie  various  provincial  names 
it  has  acquired,  and  was  the  well  known  and  (by  the  super- 
stitious) dreaded  inhabitant  of  all  the  marshes  and  extensive 
quagmires  throughout  thecountry.  At  theprcsent  day,  the 
capture  of  a  Bittern  is,  in  many  parts  of  England,  a  subject 
of  great  interest ;  and  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
breeding  in  the  marshes  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  Norfolk,  the  stragglers  that  are  met  with  in  other  parts 
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of  the  island  are  not  birds  pcrnianontly  resident,  but  suci)  as 
visit  us  (luriiig  the  course  of  their  migration  from  otiier 
countries ;  as  the  instances  of  their  Iiciug  taken  n(>w  geiteral- 
ly  occur  (luring  the  later  autumnal  or  the  winter  months. 
This  has  been  particularly  tlie  case  in  the  present  winter 
(18S0-]),  during  which  a  more  than  usual  number  of  Bit- 
terns has  been  killed  in  various  {uirts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
I  am  credibly  informal,  that  no  less  than  ten  were  exposed 
for  tiale  in  one  morning  at  Bath. 

The  habits  of  the  Bittern  are  solitary,  and,  being  a  niglit-  Hahit* 
feeding  bird,  it  remains  quiet  during  the  day,  (-oncealed  in  \ 

the  reeds  and  long  herbage  of  its  marshy  haunts.  In  this 
state,  it  generally  sits  closely  squatted,  with  the  neck  bent, 
so  that  the  head  rests  between  the  shoidders ;  and,  when  thus 
dosing,  and  digesting  the  meal  of  the  previous  night,  it  will 
frequently  allow  itself  to  be  nearly  trodden  upon  before  it 
will  take  wing,  or  endeavour  to  escape ;  and  even  when 
roused,  it  seldom  flies  to  any  considerable  distance.  When 
wounded  or  surprised,  and  unable  to  escape,  it  defends  itself 
with  vigour,  and  as  it  always  aims  at  the  eyes  of  its  enemy 
with  its  strong  and  ebarp-pointed  bill,  a  considerable  degree  f 

of  caution  must  be  used  incapturing  it.  When  attacked  by 
a  dog,  it  throws  itself  upon  its  back,  like  the  Owls  and  other 
raptorial  birds,  and  strikes  with  its  claws  as  well  as  with  its 
bill ;  and  in  this  manner  it  will  keep  the  most  resolute  dog 
at  bay,  as  the  infliction  of  a  stroke  or  two  of  the  latter  stpeai- 
Uke  weapon  is  commonly  sufficient  to  keep  him  afterwards 
at  a  respectful  distance.  The  Bittern  used  to  afford  excel- 
lent sport  in  falconry  ;  for  when  flown  at,  it  immeiliately  be- 
gins to  soar,  rising  in  spiral  circles  and  endeavouring  to 
keep  above  its  enemy.  Should  this  manoeuvre  fail,  it  then 
pr^ures  for  the  descent  of  the  Hawk,  by  setting  its  sharp 
bill  perpendicularly  upwards,  upin  wliich  its  impetuous  an- 
tagonist frequently  transfixes  itself,  or  is  so  severely  wound- 
ed as  to  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  secon<l  attack.  The  bellow, 
ing  or  booming  noise  of  the  Bittern  is  confined  to  the  pair- 
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ing  season,  which  commences  in  February,  or  the  beginning 
of  March.  At  this  time,  on  the  approacli  of  twilight,  it 
leaves  its  place  of  resort  during  the  dav,  and  rising  in  a  spi- 
ral direction,  soars  to  a  very  great  height,  uttering  at  inter- 
vals the  peculiar  cry,  that  in  former  days  was  heard  with  su- 
perstitious dread.  It  also  makes  the  bellowing  noise  when 
on  the  groimd,  to  assist  in  the  protluction  of  which  extraor- 
dinary note,  it  was  supposed  to  thrust  its  bill  into  the  hollow 
of  a  reed, — an  idea  not  at  all  probable,  and  unsupported  by 
any  confirmatory  evidence. 

The  nest  of  the  Bittern  is  generally  placed  very  near  to 
the  water,  among  the  thickest  reeds  or  long  herbage,  and  is 
composed  of  a  large  mass  of  reeds,  sticks,  &c.  containing 
four  or  five  eggs  of  a  pale  asparagus-green  colour,  from 
which,  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  days,  the 
young  are  produced.  These,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  at  first 
very  shapeless,  being  naked,  and  the  neck,  head,  and  legs 
appearing  quite  out  of  projwrtion  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  They  are  fed  by  the  parents  till  fully  fledged,  and 
do  not  quit  the  neat  until  nearly  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. The  food  of  the  Bittern  consists  of  water-insects, 
reptiles,  fish,  and  small  mammalia,  particularly  moles,  mice, 
and  shrews.  Young  birds  also  are  frei^uently  devour- 
ed by  it,  and  Sir  William  Jardine  informs  me,  that  he 
once  took  a  whole  Water-Rail  out  of  the  stomach  of  a  Bit- 
tern J — a  fact,  however,  not  extraordinary,  when  we  consider 
that  the  gape  of  this  bird  is  very  wide,  and  will  stretch  to  a 
great  extent,  the  commissure  of  the  bill  reaching  behind  the 
line  of  the  eyes,  and  the  tesophagus  being,  through  its  whole 
length,  capable  of  much  distention.  The  Bittern,  in  earlier 
times,  was  greatly  esteemed  as  a  luxury  for  the  table,  and 
even  now  it  brings  a  good  price,  when  exposed  for  sale.  The 
flesh  is  dark- colon  red,  but  not  coarse  in  texture,  anil  the 
flavour  partakes  of  that  of  the  Hare,  combined  ivith  the  pe- 
culiar taste  of  what  are  usually  termed  Wild  Fmtl.  Its  geo. 
graphical  distribution  seems  confined  to  Europe,  extcmlii 
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nearly  to  the  confines  of  Asia;  and  it  is  most  abundant  in  I 

such  countries  as  are  intersected  by  water,  or  possess  extensive  I 

swamps  or  marsby  woods.     In  the  colder  countries  of  Europe  I 

it  is  regularly  migratory,  hut  it  is  permanently  resident  in  I 

the  warmer  parts  of  the  continent.     Its  internal  anatomy  I 

exhibits  nothing  very  particular.     The  annulary^cartilages  I 

of  the  windpipe  are  not  entire,  but  semicircular ;  the  other  I 

part  being  supplied  by  a  thin  soft  membrane;  and,  like  I 

many  other  kinds  belonging  to  this  family,  it  hasjbut  one  oe-  I 

cal  appendage,  about  half  an  inch  in  length.     From  the  re-  I 

searches  of  Dr  Baerow  on  the  arterial  system  of  birds,  it  I 

appears  that  Messrs  Mkciiel  and  Nitzsch  are  in  error  in  I 

«lescribing  the  two  common  carotid  arteries  of  this  bird  oa  I 

uniting  into  a  single  trimk,  a,s,  in  fact,  they  only  ap|)ear  to  j 
do  so  fifora  the  close  adhesion  that  takes  place  where  the  one 
passes  behind  the  other. 

Platb  S.  Represents  the  Bittern  in  a  position  in  which  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  previously  figured,  but  one 
always  assumed  when  at  rest,  or  when  seeking  its  prey 
amongst  reeds  or  long  herbage.     In  this  posture  the 
neck  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  letter  S,  with  the 
head  resting  nearly  between  the  shoulders.     The  long  I 
side-feathers  of  the  neck  are  thus  brought  together,  and                 I 
form  a  close  and  com})act  covering,  leaving  none  of  the                 I 
bare  or  downy  part  expose*!,  which  latter  must  be  the 
case,  if  the  bird  kept  the  neck  io  the  state  of  extension 
in  which  it  is  usually  depicted.     This  position  of  the 
head  is  also  the  most  advantageous  for  the  ready  cap- 
ture of  its  prey,  as  it  is  always  prepared  to  dart  its  bill 
forward,  like  a  javelin  from  its  poise,  the  moment  that 
the  deared  object  is  within  its  reach.     The  present               I 
figure  is  of  the  natural  size. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  black,  glossed  with  bronzed  General  j 
green ;  the  feathers  of  the  occiput  are  mar^ned  with  y^^  P*  1 
cream-ycUnw,  and  rayed  with  black.     From  the  angle               I 
VOL.  11.                                                                         c                                      I 
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of  thf  moutli  proceeds  a  bruail  Htreak  of  black  and 
dark  brown.  The  whole  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  sienna- 
yellow,  or  pale  buff  colour,  rayed  and  varied  with  black 
and  reddish -brown.  The  aides  of  the  neck  are  barred 
transversely  with  dark  brown  ;  the  front  with  large  lon- 
gitudinal streaks  of  red-brown,  intermixed  wirfi  black- 
ish-brown. The  feathers  of  the  breant  are  glossy  black, 
deeply  margined  with  buff;  those  of  the  belly  and  ab- 
domen are  buff,  with  narrow  longitudinal  streaks  of 
brownish-black.  The  quills  are  brownish-black,  barred 
with  reddish-brown.  Tail  short,  reddish-brown,  barred 
with  black.  The  bill  is  yellowish -green  ;  the  culmen 
darker ;  the  orbits  and  angles  of  the  mouth  yellow. 
Legs  and  toes  pale  grass-green;  the  claws  (which  are 
very  long,  particularly  that  of  the  hind  toe)  of  a  pale 
horn  colour ;  the  middle  one  pectinated.  The  tibia  is 
clothed  with  feathers  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  lar- 
mI  joint. 


AMERICAN  BITTERN. 

BoTMinus  siOKOHo,  VieiU. 


Ardm  motoho,  Wagltr,  Syst  Av.  part  1.  ap.  S6. 

BolMinig  Icntiginonis,  5fc7>A-  Shur's  Znil  11.  696.  p.  W. 

Ardea  lentiginosa,  Mimt.  Omitb.  Uict.  Supji. 

Anlea  itelkria,  var.  B.  Ijith.  Ind.  Orn.  2.  880.  sp.  la 

Fredcled  Heron,  Mont.  Omith.  Diet.  Sujip. 

Frefkled  Bittern,  S/uuiTii  ZodL  U.  fi96.  PL  46. 

Ameriisn  Bittem,  WiU.  Om.  8.  35.  U  6S,  f.  S. 

The  Blttem  from  Hudson'n  Bay,  Edwards,  3.  p.  t  136. 


In  the  supplement  to  Montagu's  Ornithological  Dtction- 
Eare  viri-  ^yy^  j,  jjjrd  is  described  under  the  title  of  the  Freckled  Heron 
(Ardea  kutiginosa) ;  as  the  author  was  unable  at  that  time 
to  refer  it  to  any  known  species,  though  he  suspected  it 
might  be  the  female  of  some  of  the  rarest  European  Herons. 
Subsequent  investigation  has  proved  it  to  be  identical  with 
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the  American  Bittern  described  by  Wilson  in  his  admira- 
ble work  on  the  Birds  of  North  America^  and  the  Hudson^s 
Bay  Bittern  figured  by  J^dw^rp^,  and  referred  to  by 
L0ATHAU  as  a  variety  of  Ardea  (Botaurus)  steUaris.  This 
specimen,  which  was  shot  in  the  parish  of  Piddleton  in  Dor- 
aetshire,  in  the  autumn  of  1804,  passed  into  Montagues  pos- 
session, and  is  now,  with  the  rest  of  his  collection,  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  No  subsequent  instance  has  occurred 
of  its  capture  in  England.  The  habits  and  manners  of  this 
species,  according  to  Wils^on  *,  ^e  ^ilar  to  thissie  of  the 
Common  Bittern,  whrch,  in  figure,  size,  and  colour,  it  nearly 
resembles.  It  inhabits  marshes,  tb^  banks  of  lakes,  river^ 
&c  where  it  remains  at  rest  during  the  4ay9  concealed  in  the 
thick  reeds,  &c. ;  as  it  is,  like  the  rest  of  this  group,  a  noc- 
turnal feeder,  and  only  roused  into  activity  by  the  departur? 
of  daylight  When  surprised,  or  driven  from  its  retreat,  it 
emits  like  the  Bittern  a  sound  somediing  like  the  tap  on  a 
drum, — a  fact  observed  by  Mr  Cunningham,  th^  gentlemaii 
who  shot  the  individual  above  mentioned.  It  is  common  in 
North  America,  extending  from  the  CaroUnas  as  far  as  Hud- 
son'*s  Bay,  where  it  arrives  in  May  as  a  summer  visitant. — It 
breeds  in  the  marshes  imiong  the  reeds  and  swampy  herbage,  Nest,  &c. 
and  the  eggs  are  stated  to  be  of  a  pale  bluish-green  colour. 

For  a  minute  description  of  the  plumage  of  this  Inrd,  I 
mMst  refer  ny  readers  to  Montagv^s  work. 


€2 
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LITTLE  BITTERN. 
BaTAORUs  sii. 


PLATE  VI.'    Fig.  1.  2. 

IArdea  minuta,  Linn.  SjbL  I.  241).  26.  B — Lath.  TniL  2.  f!83.  27. — SItjA. 
.Shaw'H  ZooL  II.  &89'  pL  U.—Flem.  BriL  Anim.  I.  07.  G. 
Ardeolfl,  Bria.  Orn.  S.  Jf»7-  ■*"■  t,  40.  f,  I. 
I«  BlongiD9  de  Suiaae,  Buff.  Ois.  7-  ^»S. 
n  ■  Ilprnn  BlonoJos,  Tmm.  Mun.  d'Oniitlu  a  684. 
r  Hi'iher,  flw/ut  Naturg.  DeuL  4.  71' 

Bittern,  Br.  ZooL  app.  C6a.  pL  8 — Laih.  Sjn.  Sup.  235. — Mml. 
Diet,  and  Sup.— /'ii/i.  Cat.Doraet — Sowicf*  Br-  Birds,  2.  pi.  01. 
Heron,  Shav't  ZooL 

/Ardea  Danubialij,  Lath.  Ind.  2.  G81.  31. 

I  BotsuTUs  striatus,  Briu.  b.  4&4.  37. 

1  Le  Butor  hrun  raj^,  Buf  Ois.  7.  424. 
Stiiodjiiis  J  Itaved  Bittern,  Lath,  S,vn.  6.  Bl.  21. 
of  young,    lAi^ea  eolonieiiEiU,  lAiOClnA.  2.  681.  19. 
different      I  Bolanms  nii'us,  Briu.  &.  4M.  29. 
jyfgg.  f  Le  Butor  Roiix,  Buff.  Ois.  7-  42S. 

^  Uiufiius  Bittern,  io/i.  Sjn.  «.  60.  19. 


Pbovincial, — Boonk,  or  Long  Neck. 


This  ia  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Jrdeada,  scarcely  equal- 
liQg,  m  bulk  of  body,  the  Spotted  Crake,  or  the  Water  RaU, 
,  In  England  it  is  a  very  rare  visitant;  not  more  than  five  or 
six  having  come  under  the  notice  of  our  naturahsts.  Three 
of  these  MoxTACtr  mentions,  as  liaving  been  killed  in  Devon- 
shire, in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1808;  another  is  re- 
corded by  Dr  Fleming,  as  killed  at  Sunda,  one  of  the  Ork- 
ney Islands,  in  the  winter  of  1805 ;  and  Pennant  has  intro- 
duced this  bird  into  the  Appendix  to  his  British  Zoology, 
in  consequence  of  an  adult  specimen,  which  was  shot  as  it 
perched  upon  a  tree  on  the  hanks  of  the  Severn,  at  Shrews- 
bury. To  this  list  may  he  added  another  instance,  in  wliich 
a  Little  Bittern  was  killed  at  Blagdon,  in  Northumberland, 
tile  seat  of  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Baronet,  in  May  1810 ;  and 
figured  by  Bewick,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  British  Birds. 
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Though  tle^'iating  in  some  respects  from  the  typical  form  of 
Botaurus,  particularly  in  the  length  and  straightness  of  the 
bill,  which  approaches  closely  to  some  of  the  smaller  aber- 
rant sjiecies  of  the  genus  Ardia  (and  forming  the  passage,  as  it 
were,  from  one  group  to  the  otiicr),  I  have  thought  it  better  ^ 

to  be  retained  in  that  genus  to  whicli  its  affinity  appears  the 
strongest,  and  where  the  proportion  and  form  of  its  legs  and  > 

fw;t,  and  the  clothing  of  its  neck,  indicate  the  true  Bittern, 
This  bird  is  an  iiiliabitant  of  woody  marshes,  particularly 
where  reeds  and  other  aquatic  herbage  grow  very  thick, 
amongst  which  it  passes  a  solitary  life,  feeding  upon  frogs,  FooJ. 
the  fry  of  fish,  insects,  and  reptiles;  and  seldom  taking  wing, 
unless  when  suddenly  disturbed.     Its  usual  position,  when  I 

at  rest,  is  that  of  sitting  upon  the  whole  length  of  the  tar- 
sus, with  the  neck  bent,  the  head  thrown  back,  and  the  bill 
pointing  almost  per|)encticularly  upwards, — It  brectis  among  NeBt,4& 
rushes,  or  upon  hummocks  in  the  marshes,  making  a  large 
nest  of  broken  reeds,  grass,  and  other  dry  materials,  and 
lays  6ve  or  six  eggs  of  a  pale  asparagus-green  colour.  It  is 
found  in  most  of  the  temperate  continental  parts  of  Eurojje, 
am)  also  in  Asia  and  Africa,  wherever  there  are  localities 
suitable  to  its  habits.  It  does  not  exist  in  America,  but  is 
represented  by  a  very  nearly  allied  species,  Jrdea  exiHs. 

Plate  6.'  Fig.  I.  represents  the  adult  bird  of  the  natural 
size. 
The  crown  of  the  head,    the  hack,    scapulars,    exterior  Gcnersl 
webs  of  the  secondary  quills,  and  the  tail,  are  black  ([q^^ 
ghissed  with  green.     The  cheeks  and  neck  of  a  pale  J^**^' 
sienna-yeUow,  tinged  with  lilae^purple,     The  wing  co- 
verts aenna^yellow ;  with  tiie  throat,  and  under  wing 
coverts  white.     The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  red- 
dish-white, with  a  few  hair-brown  streaks  upon  the 
flanks.    The  greater  quills  are  greyish-black.    The  bill, 
from  the  forehead,  is  two  inches  long,  of  a  gamboge-  I 

yellow  colour ;  with  the  culmen  and  tip  brown.     The 
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legs  and  tnea  are  wax-yeOow,  tinged  with  green.     The 
tibite  are  clothed  with  feathers  to  the  tarsal  joint. 
The  male  and  female  are  alike. 

Fig.  2.  The  young  bird  after  the  first  moulting. 

The  crown  of  the  head  is  blackish -green.  The  back  and 
Bcapidars  chesnut  -  brown,  margined  with  yellowish- 
white.  On  each  side  of  the  throat  is  a  BjjOt  of  white. 
Front  part  of  the  neck  yeUowish-brown,  mixed  with 
streaks  of  white;  sides  of  the  neck  red  dish -brown. 
■Peathers  of  the  breast  deep  liver-brown,  with  a  glossy 
lustre;  and  margined  with  yellowish-white.  Belly  and 
flanks  yellowish-white,  with  streaks  of  brown.  Tail 
blackish-green.  I-egs  pale  olive-green.  Bill  yellowish- 
brown. 


Genus  NYCTICORAX.     NKJHT-HERON. 


CHAnACTERS. 

Bill  very  strong,  rather  longer  than  the  head,  compressed ; 
the  upper  mandible  curving  towards  the  point,  and_  slightly 
bulging  towards  the  base;  maxilla  sidcated  fur  three-fourths 
of  its  length,  and  emarginated ;  ciilmen  rounded ;  tomia  of 
both  mandibles  strait  and  sharp,  that  of  the  under  mandible 
entering  within  the  upper  one.  Nostrils  basal,  longitudinal, 
placed  in  the  furrow  of  the  maxilla,  and  covered  above  by  a 
naked  membrane;  lores  and  orbits  naked.  Legs  of  mean 
length,  slender ;  toes,  three  anterior  and  one  posterior ;  mid- 
dle toe  not  so  long  a»  the  tarsus ;  exterior  toe  connected  by  a 
membrane  to  the  middle  one  as  far  as  the  first  joint.  Claws 
short,  falcated ;  that  of  the  middle  toe  pectinated.  Tibis 
naked  for  a  short  space  above  the  tarsal  joint. 

Wings  having  the  first  quill-feather  shorter  than  tlie  se- 
cond ;  the  third  the  longest  of  all.    In  plumage  the  occiput 
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is  furnished  with  a  few  narrow  subulated  feathers ;  canalicu- 
lated,  and  fitted  one  within  tJie  other ;  and  varying  in  num- 
ber from  two  to  six,  according  to  the  species.  Nock  short, 
covered  with  lax  feathers;  lower  part  of  the  neck  behind 
clothed  only  with  down. 

This  gntup  of  the  Ardeada,  which  ditlers  fruiji  tlie  Bit. 
tenis  in  the  proportions  of  the  bill,  and  legs,  in  having  the 
neck  covered  with  shorter  featiiers,  and  the  iiinder  part  of 
thehetul  furnished  with  lung  canaliculated  plumes,  hai  latter- 
ly been  separated  from  theni,  and  has  also  been  removed 
from  the  genus  Ardea,  under  the  generic  nanie  of  N^cluo- 
rax.  Like  the  Bitterns,  tiietie  birds  are  itoctumal  feeders ; 
but,  in  other  respects,  their  eounomy  is  diSerent,  and  ap- 
pruacfaes  nearer  to  the  Herons.  Their  plumage  is  not  rayed, 
«w  varied  like  that  of  the  typical  Bitterns:  but  in  litrge 
masses  of  distinct  »nd  opfiosed  uc^ours.  The  young  are  \'ery 
different  in  appearance  from  the  iild  birds,  and  do  not  attain 
the  {riutnage  indicative  of  maturity  till  after  the  third  nioult- 


COMMON   NIGHT-HERON. 

NrfTKUKJix  EvROPMus,  Sttpli- 


K^etkoMz  EuropKus,  Stiph.  Sbav's  ZodL  11.  aw.  \±  47-  "t 

Ardd  NTCticonu,  Linn.  1.  236.  0 Uuh.  Ind.  Om.  2.  fi^lA.  li^^BHa.  b.  I 

403.  4^1  t  30.— ffsh,  SvD.  99.  a tpi/i.  Amer.  Om.  ].  IM.  «1.  £«.— L 

ITflfffcr,  hyR.  Av.  1.  ap.  31.  i^?"" 

1*  BlLoreBU.  Buff.  7.  45&.  t.  22.  "'  ^' 

BiWeaii,  au  Muiteau  Noir,  Ttvm.  Man.  d'OniHh.  3.  637.  I 

Dft  NufbUReiher,  BtduL  Naturg.  Deut.  4.  04.  ) 

ItdM  Gsrdeoi,  GmJ:  BjK,  1.  645 — LaA.  lod.  1.  (iBA.  ap.  ax  \  ^^„o 

Butor  Uchet^  ou  Pouicre.  Buff.  7-  437.  (  „f  ih. 

Spotted  mod  Guilenlui  Heron,  ImA.  Sya.  b.  19.  m)A  71.  bji.  »I  aii<l  :i2.  >youi 

Anlea  Jamaicentu,  GmrL  S^t.  I.  625~1-Lath.  Ind.  2.  ma.  14.  |  .i,„  v 

Ja»ricatN>gfat.HeroD,  f^ALSyn.  5.  £4.  14.  ) 
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after  tiret 
moull,  and  . 
beforu  lliey 


Ardc^  Bodia,  Gnvl-  Svat.  I.  6U.—Latlh  Ind.  2.  Cue.  3T. 

Le  Cratiier  Jlcnix.  Buff.  Ois  7.  3S0. 

Cheimiil  Heron,  Lalh.  Syn.  5.  73.  37. 

Aniea  Cracrn,  Lalli.  Ini.  2.  699.  77- 

CruTH  Heron,  Lalh.  Syn.  5.  9(1.  68. 

Nigfat.Heron,  or  Qui-Bird,  IPUi.  Amer.  Om.  T-  IDA-  pL  61.  Ra.  i.  and  3. 

Ni^t-Heron,  or  Night-Raven,  Fetrn,  Arrt.  ZodL  2.  ;(i6.— n't//.  (Anftl.) 
?79.  a  pL  49 — Lalli.  Sjn-  i  48.  Do.  Sup.  234.— Bmrir*".  Br.  BirJs, 
2.  145.— JVon/.  Omith.  VHcl.  and  Sup— 6'Aau>'i  Zool  II.  609.  pL  47— 
^'im.  Br.  Anim.  1.  9S.  sp.  4. 

PbovixciiO., — Leaser  Aah-coloured  Heron. 


The  geographical  distribution  of  this  singular  bird  is  very 
widely  extended,  us  its  appearance  has  been  recognised  in 
certain  localities,  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe  it  is  abundant, 
especially  in  Hungary;  but  it  becomes  of  rarer  occurrence 
as  it  approaches  the  north,  and,  in  our  own  Islands,  it  is 

-juionnl  only  known  as  an  occaNJonal  visitant. — The  first  instance 
"  "  ujwn  record  of  its  being  shot  here,  was  one  near  London,  in  ^ 
1783.  In  1798,  a  notice  of  the  Gardenian  Heron  (or  young  ^^k 
of  this  species),  shot  by  Lord  Kirkwall,  at  Thame,  in  Ox> 
fordshire,  was  communicated  to  the  Linnean  Society ;  and 
since  that  period  several  specimens  of  the  adult  bird  have 
been  killed ;  two  of  which  canie  under  my  own  observatioii, 
vit..  a  beautiful  male,  shot  by  the  Earl  of  Home,  at  the  Hir- 
sel,  near  Coldstream,  in  the  spring  of  1823;  and  another, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Sir  W.  Jakdine,  liart.,  which  was 
killed  about  two  years  afterwards  in  the  neighlwurhood  of 
Dumfries.     Like  the  Bitterns,  these  birds  feed,  and  are  in 

Wt».  activity  during  the  night — In  the  day  they  resort  to  woods, 
or  to  tall  trees  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighlwurhood  of  the  swamjM  where  they  procure  their  food, 
and  on  which  they  quietly  roost  till  the  decline  of  the  si 
and  the  approach  of  tvribght  again  calls  them  forth  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  appetite.  In  their  flight  to  the  feeding 
ground  they  frequently  utter  a  hoarse  and  hoUuw  note,  ha- 
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ving  the  sound  of  qua,  and  by  some  compared  to  that  pro- 
dut.'ed  hy  the  retching  of  a  sick  person.  They  live  and 
breed  together  in  societies,  selecting  the  highest  trees  where- 
on to  liuild  their  nests;  and  seldom  breeding  upon  the 
ground  among  marshy  spots  and  reeds,  as  stated  by  Tem- 
ICINCK.  In  North  America,  where  the  species  is  very  com- 
mon, the  most  solitary  and  shaded  part  of  a  cedar- swamp  is 
generally  chosen  •-—The  nest  is  composed  entirely  of  sticks ;  jijeat,  tca*M 
and  the  eggs,  which  are  generally  four  in  numl>er,  are  of  a 
pale  greenish-blue  colour,  in  size  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the 
Common  Heron.  As  soon  as  the  young  have  gained  suffi- 
cient strength,  they  climb  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  where  they 
are  fed  by  the  parents,  till  they  are  able  to  fly,  and  sup)x)rt 
themselves. — The  food  of  the  Night-Heron  consists  of  fish,  Food, 
reptiles,  and  the  larger  aquatic  insects ;  to  which  may  occa- 
sionally be  added  some  of  the  smaller  mammalia.  Their 
prey  is  swallowed  whole;  the  gullet  being  very  large  and 
expansive  immediately  below  the  bill,  from  whence  it  nar- 
rows  to  the  stomach,  which  is  a  soft  membranous  oblong 
pouch. 


Plate  7-  represent*  the  mature  bird  of  the  natural  size, 
taken  from  the  above  mentioned  specimen  killed  by  the 
Earl  of  Home,  and  now  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum. 
The  bill  is  black,  inclining  to  yellow  at  the  base  and  GenenI  ' 
gape ;  the  lores  and  orbits  pale  greenish-blue  (accord-  ™^P- 
ing  to  Wilson,  bluish-white).   The  irides  deep  reddish-  Adutt 
orange.     The  crown  of  the  head,  nape  of  the  neck,  up-  ^^^ 
per  part  of  the  back,  and  the  scapulars,  are  black,  with 
green  reflections.     The  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  i 

wingti,  and  tail,  of  a  fine  pearl-grey.  The  sides  of  the 
neck  are  tinged  with  grey ;  the  forehead,  throat,  and 
all  the  under  parts,  are  white.     From  the  nape  of  the 

*  See  WitsoH's  charBcteriatic  ioi  inUresting  account  of  this  species  in 
Ui  Anwrkim  Ornitholog}',  vol  vU.  p.  106,  article  Xight-Heron,  oi  (im 
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neck  spring  three  Innguarraw  i^ubulated  white  feathers, 
concave  or  citnaliciilat«l  underneath,  and  fitting  one 
within  the  other,  ^  a£  to  appear  like  a  single  plume; 
and  these  the  bird  can  evfxil  at  pleasure,  when  alarmed 
or  irritated.  The  legs  and  toes  are  pale  yellowibh-green; 
the  elaws  black,  ehort,  and  hooked ;  with  tliat  of  the 
middle  toe  pectinated  on  its  inner  side. 

P1.AT8  7.  *  Is  a  figure  of  the  Gardenkan  Herott  (of 
authors),  thought  to  have  been  a  <listinct  specieti,  but 
now  fully  SKcertained  to  be  the  young  of  the  Common 
Night-Heron,  in  its  first  (or  nestling)  plumage;  drawn 
from  a  Hriti«h  specimen,  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Yak- 
RELL,  and  kindly  lent  to  me  for  the  purpose. 
Young  In  this  stat«  it  wants  tbe  plumes  from  the  nape  <^  the  neck. 
The  «»lmen  and  tip  of  the  Inll  are  blacki^  broHfi ;  the 
'base  and  lower  mandible  yellowish-greMi.  The  irides 
(according  to  Wilsok)  are  vivid  orangie.  The  head 
«nd  back  part  of  the  neck  are  brown,  with  the  centres 
I  of  the  feathers  yellowish. while.     The  fore  part  -of  the 

^^^^1  neck  and  the  feathers  of  the  breast  are  yellowish- *hite, 

^^^^B  dtM^Iy  margined  with  wood-brown  and  yellowisli.brown. 

^^^B  The  belly  and  abdomen  are  the  same.     The  back  and 

^^^^^H  the  lesser  ^'ing-eovertfi  are  deep  wood-brown,  widi  sub- 

^^^^^^  triangnlur  yellowish- white  streaks  occupying  the  centres 

^^^^^w^  -tt  the  feathers.  The  greater  coverts  and  quills  are  deep 

W  wood-brown ;  their  tip^  with  triangular  spotK  of  white.  1 

I  The  tail  is  broccoli-brown.    The  legs  yello wish-green.    J 

L  As  the  bird  proceeds  to  maturity,  it  acquires,  at  each  sue 

B  cessive  moulting,  a  plumage  approaching  nearer  to  that 

^  of  the  adult ;  and  in  these  intermediate  stages  has  been 

^^^^H^  described  as  constituting  different  species,  by  various 

^^^^1  writers,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  synonyms  above 
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CAYENNE   NIGHT-HERON. 


Anles  CaTeneniriH,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  2.  680.  sp.  IJ. 

Ardn  vioUcea,  /.inn.  SysL  I.  2.1a  IS—LaOi.  Inil.  Oni.  i.  '•90.  Hp.  51). 

Anlea  ciilloce|ihak,  Wagler.  Syat.  Av.  1.  ap.  34. 

CancTofa^s  BsluuneiuiB,  Btui.  &  481.  *\. 

Le  Bihareau  de  Cayenne,  Buff.  Oia-  7-  439, 

Lc  Cr^ier  gria  <ie  fer.  Buff.  Oia.  7.  399. 

Vellow^TowDed  Heron,  Fmn.  Aret  ZooL  2.  362.— iatt.  Svn,  6.  811.  4(i — 

WUi.  Amei.  Om.  8,  26.  pL  (IS,  f.  1. 
Cmymne  NlghUHeron,  Latli.  &yn.  b.  S6.  IG. 

I  tHSEHT  this  Species,  as  an  occasional  visilant,  in  conse-  Occano 
quence  of  a  specinien  taken  near  Y'armouth,  in  May  1824 ;  "  '  '^' 
uul  recorded  by  Mr  Youkll  of  that  place,  in  tlic  14th 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society.  It  is 
an  American  species,  and  rather  widely  disseminated,  being 
found  not  only  upon  the  Continent,  but  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  For  a  detailed 
account  of  its  habits,  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  \ViLso>i''e 
"  American  Ornithology,"  in  which  they  will  find  the  sub- 
ject treated  with  the  graphic  excellence  that  so  remarkably 
dietin^ishes  his  admirable  volumes. — Like  the  Common 
Night-Heron,  it  breeds  in  societies,  making  its  nest  in  the  Nest,  A 
lower  branches  of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  swamps 
and  marshes  ;  and  lays  four  eggs,  of  a  greenish-blue  colour. 
The  young  birds  are  said  to  be  in  much  esteem  for  the  deli- 
cacy and  flavour  of  their  flesh.  This  epecies  feeds  upon  fish 
and  reptiles,  and  {like  the  rest  of  the  group)  during  the 
night ;   r^naining  at  rest,   and   concealed,   throughout  the 


L. 


In  the  adult  state,  the  crown  of  the  head  is  white  or  yel-  Generd  j 
lowish-white ;  a  stripe  of  the  same  passing  from  the  nos-  ,^^^  ' 
trils,  beneath  the  eyes,  towards  the  occiput ;  the  rest  of 
the  head  is  black  ;  ending  in  a  peak  behind,  from  whence 
depends  a  crest,  com  posed  of  two  very  long  white  canalit-u- 
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lated  feathers,  and  four  black  ones.  The  neck  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  pure  bluish-grey.  Back,  wings,  and 
tail,  of  the  same  colour,  but  darker  ;  the  featliers  of  the 
back  having  a.  black  streak  running  down  their  centres. 
Wing-coverts  spotted  with  white.     Train  bluiah-grey. 


Genus  CICONIA.    STORK. 

GKNERIO  CHABACTKBB. 

Bill  long,  straight,  strong,  thick,  subconic,  pointed,  much 
liigher  than  broad ;  cubnen  cultrated  ;  the  angle  of  the  un- 
der mandible  rather  ascending ;  the  upper  mandible  gently 
descending  to  its  end,  which  is  pointed  and  sharp.  Mandi- 
bles of  equal  length  ;  the  upper  deeper  than  the  lower ;  tomia 
straight,  entire ;  those  of  the  upper  mandible  liending  slightly 
inwards.  Nostrils  linear,  egg-shaped,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  base  of  the  bill,  pierced  in  the  homy  substance. 
Tongue  very  short,  narrow,  entire,  placed  in  the  gape. 
Orbits  naked. 

Ijegs  long ;  part  of  the  tibia  naked.  Feet  four-toed ;  front 
of  the  tarsi  reticulated,  or  covered  with  hexagonal  scales; 
toes  of  mean  length ;  middle  toe  one^lhird  of  the  length  of 
the  tarsus,  and  joined  to  the  exterior  one  by  a  targe  mem- 
brane, reaching  as  far  as  the  second,  and  to  the  interior  as 
far  as  the  j?7-j(  joint.  First  joints  of  the  toes  covered  with' 
hexagonal  scales;  the  remainder  imperfectly  scutellated. 
Hind  toe  short,  incumbent,  articulated  opposite  to  the  base 
of  the  interior  toe.  Claws  short,  blunt,  entire.  Tail  equal, 
of  mean  length,  and  composed  of  twelve  feathers. 

Wings  long,  with  the  first  quill  shorter  than  the  second, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  the  longest.  In  plumage,  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with  close-set  feathers, 
truncated  at  their  ends. 

My  readers  will  obser\'e  that  these  generic  characters  are 
not  applicable  to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Cicouia  of 
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BscimTEiM,  CuYiBB,  Tkmminck,  and  Wagleh,  but  only 
to  that  group  of  which  Ciconia  alba  may  be  considered  (be 
type.  The  larger  species,  viz,  Ciconia  Marabou,  Argaia, 
JUffcteria,  &c,  seem  to  me  possessed  of  characters  sufficiently 
distinct  to  warrant  such  a  separation,  a  fact  indeed  admitted 
by  the  necessity  under  which  these  authors  have  found  them- 
selves of  subdividing  their  genus  into  sections.  The  Storks 
are  inhabitants  of  marshy  districts,  and  are  gregarious.  In 
many  countries  they  are  migratory,  and  their  journeys  are 
performed  in  immense  flocks.  Their  food  is  fish,  reptiles, 
small  mammalia,  young  birds,  &c.,  and  their  appetite  is  very 
voracious.  In  most  countries  where  they  occur,  they  are 
protected  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  for  their 
utility  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  reptiles  and  vermin. 


WHITE   OR  COMMON   STORK. 
CtcosiA  ALBA,  BeUon. 


KalbiL  Brio. Orn. 5.  36S,  %.  {iL  33.— Roil,  Syn.  97-  A. — Sham'a  7.aa\. 
Jn.  pl-48 — ITojiw,  Syst.  Av.  1.  sp.  8, — flre**/,  Naturg.  Deiit. +,  9?, 
EtSeonU,  Linn.  Syat  1.  236.  7< — •?»«'•  Byat.  1.  622, — Lath.  Incl  3. 


1  Br,  Binia,   2.  St—Flem.  Br.  Anim.  I.  98. 


The  rare  occurrence  of  the  Stork  in  Britain,  contrasted  Rare  vkU  j 
with  the  abundance  in  which  it  is  found  on  the  oppo^te  con- 
tinental coast,  in  Holland  and  France,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance  of  the  laws  which  direct  the  migrations  of  birds,  and 
amfine  them  within  certain  limits.  And  this  api^ears  the 
more  striking,  when  we  know  that  its  polar,  or  vernal,  mi- 
gration extends  to  a  higher  parallel  of  northern  latitude  than 
our  own,  as  it  regularly  visits  and  breeds  in  Sweden,  and 
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the  northern  parts  of  Russia.  Upon  the  continent  of  Europe 
it  is  a  strict  periodical  visitant,  arriving  in  spring,  and,  after 
fulfilliag  the  duties  imposed  on  the  reproduction  of  the 
species,  departing  in  the  autumn  with  great  exactness  as  to 
time,  to  pass  the  period  of  our  winter  in  the  warmer  climates 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  Holland  (and  indeed  iu  all  couo> 
tries  where  it  breeds),  the  Stork  is  taken  under  especial  pro. 
tectioD  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  service  it  performs  in  clear- 
ing  the  country  of  reptilesand  noxious  vermin ;  and  every  fa- 
cility Ls  afibrded  to  it  for  securely  rearing  its  young ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  in  Holland,  and  in  some  parts,  of  Germany, 
boxes  or  platforms  are  placed  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses  io 
the  diffCTent  towns  and  villages,  or  false  chimneys  with  flat 
tops,  erected  upon  the  out-houses,  as  sites  for  the  nests.  In 
uinsequence  of  such  kind  treatment,  and  the  naturally  social 
dispositionof  thebird,  it  is  very  familiar,and  may  often  be  seen 
walking  quite  undaunted  along  the  dikes  and  margins  of  the 
canals,  solely  intent  on  picking  up  whatever  food  it  may  dis- 
cover. In  some  townw.  Storks  are  frequently  taken  when  young 
and  domesticated,  and  these  are  kept  in  the  fish,  and  other 
markets,  to  devour  the  oifal,  and  thereby  prevent  the  accrnnu. 
lation  of  61th,  wliich  would  otherwise  necessarily  happen. 
Such  I  met  with  in  Amsterdam,  and  some  other  towns  in 
Holland ;  and  this  office  of  scavenger  they  certainly  per- 
Nest,  &c  formed  with  great  efficiency. — The  nest  of  the  Stork  is  formed 
of  sticks  and  twigs,  arranged  in  the  boxes  provided  for  them, 
or  placed  upon  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  other  elevated  parts 
of  buildings,  and  sometimes  upon  the  top  of  the  decayed 
stuntp  of  a  tree.  The  eggs  are  from  three  to  five  in  num- 
ber, nearly  equal  In  size  to  those  of  a  goose,  of  a  cream- 
colour,  or  a  yellowish- white.  After  a  month's  incubation  the 
young  are  hatched,  and,  with  great  care,  attended  and 
watched  alternately  by  the  parents  until  fully  fledged  and 
able  to  provide  for  themselves.  Previous  to  the  autumnal 
migration  (whicli,  in  Europe,  happens  in  the  last  week  of 
AuguBtorthebeginning  «f  September),  these  birds  cojogregate 
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B  flocks,  and,  as  if  to  try  the  strength  of  pinion  of 
the  recently  produced  hrood,  make  several  short  excursions, 
and  are  much  in  motion  among  tliemselves.  After  these 
trials  of  capability,  they  suddenly  take  flight,  rise  high  into 
the  air,  and  wing  their  way  with  great  swiftness  to  the  dis- 
tant climes  in  which  they  pass  our  hiemal  months  ;  and  where, 
it  is  said,  they  sometimes  produce  a  second  brood.  Of  the 
extent  of  such  flocks,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  Dr 
Shaw's  account  of  those  which  he  witnessed  leaving  Egypt, 
and  passing  over  Mount  Carmcl,  each  of  which  wa»  half  a 
mfle  in  breadth,  and  occupied  a  space  of  three  hours  in  pas^ 
ing  over.  When  it  sleeps,  the  Stork,  tike  the  Cranes,  al- 
ways stands  upon  one  leg,  with  the  neck  bent,  and  the  bill 
resting  upon  the  breast.  It  frequently  makes  a  loud  clatter- 
ing noise,  by  bringing  the  mandibles  of  the  bill  into  quick  and 
(brcibte  contact  the  one  within  the  other ;  which  pecubarity 
also  belongs  to  theother  species. — The  food  of  this  bird  con-  Fomi. 
snta  of  fish,  amphibia,  uioJes,  mice,  insects,  and  worms,  and 
frequently  the  young  of  ducks  and  other  water-fowl ;  indeed 
nothing  <^  animal  nature  seems  to  oome  amiss  to  its  appetite, 
though  Willoughhy  informs  us  that  one  taken  in  Norfolk, 
and  kept  alive  for  some  time,  refused  toads. 

Platj.  11.  Represents  the  Stork  of  nearly  one-half  the  siae 
of  nature,  taken  frtmi  a  fine  spccimwi  in  the  collection 
of  Sir  WiLi.i.*M  JASDiNK,Bart. 
The  bill  and  legs  are  red  ;  the  naked  orbits  of  the  eyes  General 
areblack;  the  irides  brown.     The  whole  of  the  body  is  fj^P" 
of  a  pure  unsullied  white,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grealer  wing  coverts,  scapulars,  and  quills,  which  are 
black.     The  young  are  wmilar  to  the  old  birds,  except 
that  the  black  of  the  wings  is  not  so  intense,  and  the 
bill  is  (€  a  reddish-brown  colour. 
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BLACK   STORK. 

CicoNU  niaitA,  Bdltm, 

PLATE  XI-. 


Ciconia  nigra,  RaiiSyn.  97-  i. —  W'B-  311.  t.  6! — Shavi't  ZooL  11.  620. 

—  WagUr,  Sjat.  Av.  1.  sp.  9— fl«A.(.  t.  96. 
jVnleBuigra,  Uim.^vs\^  1.  S35.  S GmtL%ya\.  1.  (a^—Lalh.  Ind.  Omitb. 

2.  677-  U. 
CiconU  ftiscm  flri«.  5.  3fl!.  1. 1.  31.  young. 
dtogne  noire.  Buff.  Oia.  ^.  i1l.—Temm.  Man.  d'Ornilh.  2.  r.Bi 
SchwMzer  Storck,  .Ueyn-,  Tassdienb.  Deut.  S  348. 
Black  Stork,  ;>rnn.  Arct.  ZooL  II.  i56 — WiU.  (Angl)  266.  t.  02.— LoM. 

Sjn.  S.  64).  11 — Mml.  Trana.  of  Linn.  Sue  v.  12.  19 — Shaa'i  Zoai  II. 

620 — Piimi.  Bf.  Aniin.  1.  il7.  II. 

;  This  beautiful  species  is  entitled  to  a.  place  amongst  the 
British  Fauna,  from  the  capture  of  one  (after  being  slightly 
woundetl  by  shot  in  the  wing),  at  Westsetlgeinoor,  in  So- 
mersetshire, in  May  1814.  This  bird  was  afterwards  pre- 
sented alive  to  Montagu,  who  kept  it  for  some  years  in  con- 
finement, and  who,  availing  himself  of  such  an  opportu- 
nity, has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  its  habits  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  ISth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  and  to  which  I  refer  my  readers.  From 
that  BctMJuiit  it  appears,  when  captured,  to  have  been  a  young 
bird  :  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  various 
changes  of  plumage  it  underwent,  previous  to  maturity. 
This  species  is  a  periodical  visitant  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  but  its  longitudinal  range  does  not  extend  so  far  as 
that  of  Ciconia  alba,  as  it  is  unknown  in  Holland.  Its  lati- 
tudinal flight,  however,  seems  to  be  even  greater,  as  it  passes 
over  Sweden  in  vast  flocks  on  its  passage  to  Siberia  and 
the  extreme  northern  continental  point.  In  its  natural  state, 
it  is  of  a  much  more  timid  disposition  than  the  preceding 
species,  never,  like  it,  resorting  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  or  villages.     Its  abode  is  generally  in  the  marshy  parts 
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of  remote  and  exten«ve  forests,  where  it  builds  on  the  tops 
of  (he  highest  pines,  or  other  trees,  forming  a  considerable 
nest  of  sticks,  in  which  it  deposits  two  or  three  large  green-  Neat,  &c 
ish-white  t^gs,  which  (according  to  Tem»inck  and  Wag- 
LSr)  are  sometimes  marked  with  indistinct  dusky  spots. 
It  feeds  upon  Rsh,  reptiles,  insect^  small  mammalia,  &c.  Food. 
WTien  caught,  it  is  easily  domesticated,  and  soon  becomes 
very  tame ;  nor  does  it,  like  the  iVliile  Stork,  seem  to  make 
such  pugnacious  use  of  the  bill  as  characterises  many  other 
groupit  of  the  Ardeada,  even  submitting  to  be  taken  up  and 
handled,  without  displaying  anger.  A  beautiful  specimen  of 
this  bird  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society ;  and  I  have  remarked,  that  in  its  quiescent  state,  it 
assumes  exactly  the  attitude  described  by  Montagu,  viz. 
)tMiding  on  one  leg,  with  the  neck  much  shortened,  and  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head  resting  between  the  shoulders,  whilst 
the  bill  is  supported  by  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  and  nearly 
hidden  under  its  loose  projecting  feathers. 


Plate  W.  *  Represents  the  bird  in  about  lialf  the  natural 
size. 

The  head,  neck,  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
the  wings  and  tail,  are  black,  glossed  with  tints  of  the 
richest  purple  and  green,  varying  according  to  the  light 
in  which  the  bii-d  is  viewed ;  the  under  parts  are  pure 
white.  The  bill,  the  naked  orbits  of  the  eyes,  the  gular 
pouch,  and  the  legs,  are  red. 

In  the  young  state,  the  hea<l  and  neck  are  brown,  speckled 
with  <Ieeper  shades.  The  back  and  upper  parts  are 
brownish-black,  with  paler  margins  to  the  featliers,  and 
alightly  glossed  with  green.  The  bill  is  dusky  red, 
brighter  towards  the  tip :  the  orbits  are  the  same.  The 
legs  and  toes  are  orange-bruwn. 


Genenl         ^| 

descrip-         ^H 
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Genus  PLATALEA.     SPOONBILL. 


Bill  very  long,  broad,  straight,  thin,  much  flattened,  di- 
lated towards  the  tip,  which  is  rounded  and  spoon-shaped. 
Upper  iitandible  sulcated,  traiiaversoly  furrowed  and  rugose ; 
llie  tip  bent  downwards,  and  projecting  beyond  the  lower. 
Under  inaudible  smooth,  except  at  the  base ;  its  suture  dis- 
tinct and  well  marked.  Basal  half  of  both  mandibles  inte- 
riorly furnished  with  a  double  row  of  tubercles  ;  the  anterior 
half  with  fine  longitudinal  stria;.  Nostrils  baanl,  egg-shaped, 
open,  bordered  with  a  membrane,  and  placed  in  the  line  of 
the  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the  bill.  Tongue  very  short, 
and  blunt.     Face  and  head  partly,  or  entirely  naked. 

LcgB  long  ;  feet  four-toed  ;  three  before  and  one  behind  ; 
the  front  ones  united  by  a  membrane  or  web  ;  hind  toe  long, 
articulated  a  httle  above  the  plane  of  tlie  others,  and  resting, 
for  the  greater  port  of  its  length,  upon  the  ground.  Tibis 
naked  for  one-half  of  their  length  above  the  tarsal  joint. 
Front  and  back  part  of  the  tarsus  reticulated.  Front  o£  the 
toes  ini]»rfectly  scutellated.  Claws  short,  straight,  and 
entire. 

Wings  long,  ample;  the  first  quill  a  little  shorter  than 
the  second,  which  is  the  longest  of  all. 

In  plumage,  the  neck  clothed  with  short  close-set  feathers. 


In  habit  and  manner  of  life  the  Spoonbills  approach  very 
near  to  other  groups  of  ArdeadiE,  They  form  societies,  inha- 
biting estuaries,  banks  of  rivers,  and  woody  marshes,  where 
they  find  their  food,  viz.  small  fish,  crustacca;,  reptiles,  and 
aquatic  insects. 

To  obtain  their  prey  they  sometimes  swim,  which  they  are 
enabled  to  do  by  the  extensive  development  of  the  mem- 
brane uniting  the  toes ;  and  which  brings  the  present  order 
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near  to,  and  connects  it  with,  that  of  N^atatores,  The  birds 
of  this  genus  breed  in  high  trees,  in  the  vic;inity  of  the  rivers 
or  lakes  they  frequent ;  or,  in  failure  of  these,  in  the  reeds 
and  aquatic  herbage  of  extensive  marshes.  Their  moulting 
u  simple,  and  the  young  do  not  acquire  the  adult  plumage 
before  the  third  year.  Three  species  are  known,  each  pos- 
lesdng  a  distinct  geographical  disposition,  viz.  the  White 
Spoonbill  (5".  Flalalea  ieucorodia),  inhabiting  Europe  and 
continental  Asia ;  S.  PlaUUea  qjaja,  confined  to  America ;  and 
another,  which  is  found  in  the  Philippine  and  other  Asiatic 
Islands. 


WHITE   SPOONBILL. 

Pr^TAI.BA  l.El'COHOVIA,   Littn. 
PLATE  X. 

PUuIea  leurorodin,  Lhm.  Svst.  I.  231.   1 — GmeL  EjbL  1.  el3^LalA. 

iDd.  Omith.  2.  067.  1 — Shaw'i  ZooX.  11.  643.  pi.  63.  in  the  imroUuie 

plunnge. — Leaeti,  Mui.  2.  340. 

Ptatea  tea  Pelecaaus,  Aldrm.,  Riai  Sjn.  103.  1 Brui.S.  3S3.  I. 

Le  Spatule,  B«ff.  OU.  %  448. 
Butule  blanche,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omith.  H.  098. 
Wieuer  hiMer,  BeetuL  Natui^.  Deut.  1.  4.  t  17. 
Flalslea  iiirea.  Cub,  Reg.  Aniiu.  I.  p.  iSi. 


-  and  Sup. — Shate't  ZooL 

The  visits  of  this  singular  bird  to  our  sliores  are  uneer-  Bare 
tain,  and  frequently  at  distant  intervals.  Pennant  men-""' 
lions  a  flock  that  appeared  in  the  marshes  near  Yarmouth, 
in  April  1774 ;  and  Montagd  states,  that  it  had  sometimM 
been  seen,  during  winter,  on  the  coast  of  South  Devon. 
This  indeed  is  corroborated  afterwards  (in  the  Supplement 
to  his  Omitlioltigical  Dictionary),  by  the  fact  of  his  receiving 
two  spedmeng  from  that  part  of  England,  the  first  killed  in 
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November  1804,  and  the  second  in  March  1807.  Since  that 
period  other  individuals  have  been  obtained;  amongst  these, 
two  recorded  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Zoological  Journal, 
as  killed  in  Lincolnshire;  and,  when  in  London  in  May 
1830,  I  obtained  a  male  and  female  in  fine  adult  plumage 
from  Norfolk.  From  the  time  of  year  at  which  these  birds 
were  killed,  it  is  not  improbable  (and  the  conjecture  may  be 
hazarded)  that  they  would  have  remained  to  breed  in  the 
district  they  had  selected ;  and,  though  my  collection  has 
profited  by  their  capture,  1  must  still  regret  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  remain  in  security.  Thia  species  is  pretty 
generally  dispersed  upon  the  Continent,  and  in  no  country  is 
more  plentiful  than  in  Holland,  where  it  comes  as  a  summer 
periodical  visitant,  and  retires  for  warmer  climates  in  Sep- 
tember, frequently  migrating  in  company  with  the  stork. — 
•  If  trees  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  haimts  of  the 
SpoonbiU,  it  builds  on  them  like  the  Heron,  and  other  kinds 
of  Ardeadjt ;  but  if  there  be  none,  it  then  makes  its  nest  in 
the  rushes  or  reeds  of  the  marshes  or  lakes  to  which  it  re- 
sorts. It  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs,  generally  pure  white, 
but  sometimes  marked  with  spots  of  reddish-brown.  In  the 
yoimg  state  of  the  bird  the  bill  is  soft  and  flexible,  covered 
with  a  thin  skin,  and  shewing  none  of  the  rugosity  or  trans- 
verse furrows  that  distinguish  that  part  in  maturity.  The 
f(K)d  of  the  Spoonbill  consists  of  the  fry  of  fish,  aquatic 
worms,  reptiles,  insects,  and  the  roots  of  certain  weeds  and 
grasses.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  in  flavour  nearly  like  that  of 
the  goose,  without  any  fishy  or  unpleasant  taste.  In  its  ana- 
tomy it  shews  an  affinity  to  the  Cranes  in  the  form  of  the 
windpipe,  which,  previous  to  entering  the  thorax,  undergoes 
a  double  flexure  to  the  extent  of  about  two  inches,  and  forms 
a  convolution  similar  to  the  figure  8.  The  flexures  touch, 
but  do  not  cross  each  other,  the  points  of  contact  being  uni- 
ted by  fine  membranes.  This  double  flexure,  according  to 
WiLLOCGHBY  and  TicuMiKCK,  was  supposed  peculiar  to  the 
TTioZifjt ;  but  Montagu  disproves  that  idea,  as  the  .•i]iecimen 
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be  dissected  was  ajimale,  and  yet  possessed  the  flexure  to  the 
extent  above  described  ;  and  this  indiscriminate  cliaracteiis- 
tic  waa  corroborated  by  the  dissection  of  the  specimens  I 
obtained. 


Plate  X,  represents  the  male,  of  the  natural  size,  as  drawn 
from  the  recently  killed  bird,  as  above  described,  from 
Norfolk,  in  May  1830. 

Bill  eight  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  black,  except  theQ^n^rat 
tip,  which,  for  about  one  inch  or  upwards,  is  ochre- ''.*™^P- 
yellow  ;  the  base  and  upper  surface  is  rugose,  from  the  ^j^j^  ^^^^ 
depth  of  the  transverse  furrows.  The  naked  skin  of 
the  forehead,  the  space  round  the  eyes,  and  the  throat 
are  yellow ;  the  latter  passing  into  reddish-pink,  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  feathers  of  the  neck.  Irides 
TenouB-red.  Crown  and  hind  part  of  the  heat!  with  a  full 
crest  of  narrow,  elongated,  and  canaliculated  feathers, 
pointing  backwards,  and  which  the  bird  can  raise  or  de- 
press at  pleasure.  Whole  of  the  body  pure  white,  with 
the  exception  of  a  collar  or  gorget  of  ochreous  yellow, 
which  passes  round  the  junction  of  the  neck  and  breast, 
pointing  upwards  to  the  shoulders.  The  legs  and  toes 
are  black ;  the  tibite  naked  for  four  inches  above  the 
tarsal  joint.  TibiiE  and  tarsi  entirely  covered  with 
hexagonal  scales.  The  middle  toe  three  inches  long 
(being  one-half  the  length  of  the  tarsus),  and  joined  to 
the  outer  one  by  a  web,  as  far  as  the  second  joint ;  and 
to  the  inner  one  as  far  as  the  first  joint.  Claws  short, 
and  nearly  straight.  Hind  toe  rather  long,  and  resting 
on  the  ground  for  two-thirds  of  its  length, 

The  plumage  of  the  female  is  similar  to  that  of  the  male 
bird,  but  the  crest  is  not  so  long,  and  the  yellow  pecto- 
ral bond  not  so  bright  in  colour. 
*'  Previous  to  the  acquisition  of  the  mature  plumage,  the  you 
Spoonbill  is  H-ithout  the  crest.    The  bill  also  is  paler  in  Wnl 
i-olour,  and  has  not  the  furrows  that  cause  the  rough- 
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nes9  about  its  base,  and  upon  its  surface,  in  the  old 
bird.  The  iris  is  pinkish-grey.  The  outer  webs  and 
tips  of  the  two  or  three  first  quill-feathers  are  black  ; 
and  the  yellow  gorget  is  nut  acquired  till  the  end  of  the 
second,  or  beginning  of  the  third  year. 


Genus  IBIS.     IBIS. 


CHABACTBRS. 

Bill  very  Imig,  slender  from  the  middle  to  the  point, 
thickened  and  subangulate  at  the  base,  arched,  higher  than 
broad,  compressed,  and  with  the  tip  obtuse.  [The  upper 
mandible  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  lower  one,  deeply 
furrowed  on  each  side  of  the  culnien  for  the  whole  of  its 
length  ;  the  tomia  nearly  u])right  inimediately  at  the  base, 
froni  thence  to  the  lip  nuich  drawn  inwards,  and  forming  a 
narrow  canal  in  the  centre  of  the  interior  of  the  bill ;  culnien 
rounded,  narrower  towards  the  base.  Under  mandible  with 
the  same  curvature  as  the  upjier  one ;  the  anterior  part 
rounded  by  the  intraction  of  the  tomia ;  the  basal  half  with 
the  sides  square  and  upright.  Angle  of  the  chin  narrow, 
and  occupying  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  mandible, 
filled  with  a  naked  skin.  Nostrils  near  the  base  of  the  bill, 
placed  in  the  commencement  of  the  lateral  furrows,  oblong, 
longitudinal,  and  protected  above  by  a  naked  membrane. 
Face  more  or  less  naked  :  in  some  species,  the  whole  of  the 
head  and  neck  bare  of  feathers.  Tongue  short,  sharp- 
pointed  or  entire.  L^s  long,  or  of  mean  length,  slender ; 
the  tibia  partly  naked.  Toes  three  before,  and  one  behind  ; 
the  middle  toe  joined  to  the  outer  by  a  membrane  as  for  as 
the  first  joint ;  the  inner  one  nearly  free.  Hind  toe  half  the 
length  of  the  outer  one;  articulated  opposite  to  the  inner 
toe,  and  resting,  for  nearly  its  whole  length,  upon  the 
ground.     Front  of  the  tarsus  in  some  species  sciitellated  ;  in 
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others  reticulated,  or  covered  with  hexiigonal  Hcales.  Claws 
either  straight  and  long,  with  the  middle  one  imperfectly 
tcrrated  or  pectinated,  or  strung,  short,  and  much  arched, 
and  entire. 

Tail  extending  beyond  the  ninga,  when  closed ;  square 
and  equal,  or  conico-elongate ;  formed  of  twelve  fealhere. 

Wings  liiug ;  the  eecoml  and  tliird  quills  being  the  longest. 

In  plumage,  the  s|wcieB  with  feathered  heads  and  necks 
have  the  feathers  long,  odpressed,  narrow  and  acuminate. 
The  wings  and  tAil  of  most  t£  the  species  have  a  bronzed  or 
metallic  lustre. 

In  works  which  treat  of  the  ornithology  of  a  limited  dis- 
trict, or  particular  country,  where  the  genera  are  restricted, 
and  comparatively  few  in  number,  it  must  be  expected  that 
many  forms,  which  serve  to  unite  the  different  orders,  fami- 
lies, and  genera  together,  will  necessarily  be  wanting ;  and 
tliat,  under  such  circumstances,  many  birds  must  appear  (aa 
it  were)  isolated ;  and  that  a  very  imperfect  idea  can  be  con- 
veyed of  that  admirable  circular  snccesuon  of  affinities  that 
actually  exists  throughout  the  feathered  class.  Such  is  the 
cue  with  respect  to  the  present  genus,  which,  jtlaced  upon 
the  limits  of  the  family  of  Ardeadee,  and  viewed  as  an  iso- 
lated group,  seems  so  far  removed  from  the  more  typical 
species,  is  yet  (througli  the  intervention  of  other  genera, 
such  as  Tantalus,  &c.)  closely  and  intimately  connected  with 
iL  The  modification  of  tlie  form,  however,  which  it  has  un- 
dergone, prejuires  it  as  a  link  of  connexion  between  the  Ar- 
deada  and  the  succeeding  family  of  Scolojta^idit ;  and  this  is 
beautifully  effected  tiux»igh  the  genus  Numenius  (Curlew). 

The  genus  Ibis,  as  at  present  constituted,  might  perhaps 
with  propriety  admit  of  still  further  divimon,  as  several 
Hjecies  possess  characters,  which  others  seem  either  totally  to 
want,  or  liave  in  a  greatly  modified  degree ;  but  as  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  comparing  all  the 
known  species  with  the  requisite  care  and  attention,  liefore 
such  division  could  properly  be  attempted,  I  have  merely 
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thrown  out  this  hint  for  the  consideration  of  others  who 
may  enjoy  more  fortunate  means  of  comparison.  Species  of 
this  genus  are  found  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  many  of  them  liave  a  very  extensive  geographic  range ; 
none  more  bo  than  the  species  included  in  the  list  of  our 
Fauna  as  an  occasional,  but  rare,  visitant,  the  Glossy  or  Bay 
Ibis-  Birds  of  this  genus  inhabit  the  borders  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  resort  to  such  countries  as  are  subject  to  periodi- 
cal inundations.  They  feed  on  worms,  insects,  and  mollus- 
cous animals,  and  some  of  the  species  feed  much  upon  vege- 
tables, particularly  the  roots  of  bulbous  plants.  They  con- 
gregate and  live  in  societies,  and  in  most  countries  are  perio- 
dically migratory,  performing  their  journeys  in  lumierous 
flocks.  Their  moulting  is  simple.  The  young  of  many 
species  differ  greatly  from  the  adult  birds  in  colour  of  plu- 
mage, and  only  acquire  the  dress  of  maturity  after  the  third 
moulting ;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been  considerable 
difficulty  in  discriminating  their  proper  station,  and,  in  some 
cases,  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  specific  synonyms. 
A  peculiar  metallic  lustre  on  the  wings  and  tail  distinguishes 
most  of  the  species ;  and  some  have  the  barbs  of  the  tertiary 
and  secondary  wing  feathers  long  and  decomposed. 


GLOSSY  IBIS. 
Ibis  Palcinellus,  Temm. 
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IbU  ignea,  SlejA.  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  13. 

TanuiliiH  Fak-inclluB,  Linn.  I.  341.  i. — GneL  Sjat  1.  OiB—Lath.  Iiid. 
Omith.  2.  71)7-  U. 

Faldnellus,  flnii  S.vn.  103.  3 WUL  218.  S4 fb.  (AiigL)  296.  M. 

Numeniiis  viridis,  Brio.  b.  SSU.  4. 
I«  Ctiurlis  vert,  Bttff.  Ois.  ft,  27. 
fi*7  Ibis,  Laih.  Syn.  G.  1 13.  12 Ant,  Zool  2.  460.  A.. 
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Tant^ns  viiidis,  GnuL  Syat.  1.  SU — Cath.  Ind.  Omitb.  S.  ) 

707.  15.  Wdung. 

Gre^D  Ibis,  Lalli.  Sm.  S.  114.  13.  ) 

TanUlua  igncua,  Gmel.  S)»U  1.  649 — Lalh.  Ind.  Omitb.  2.  7U8- 16. 

Glosaj  Ibia,  to(A.  Svn.  fi.  115.  14 tcu-in'i  Br.  Birds,  i.  pi.  I5S.— Xfnnr. 

Omitb.  Diet,  and  'sup—SltjA.  Sluiw'a  ZouL  12.  13. — Beviefi  Sup.  to 
the  Birds. 

BraailUn  Curlew,  NaL  MiseelL  17.  705. 


This  resplendent  bird  (for  so  it  may  with  propriety  be  call-  Occsaioiui  I 
ed,  from  the  metallic  lustre  wliich  gilds  the  greater  part  of  its 
plumage)  is  occasiunally  driven  from  its  direct  course  to  our 
shores,  during  its  periodical  autumnal  migrations  from  the 
Dorthem  part  of  the  European  continent,  to  which  great 
bodies  of  them  annually  resort  to  breed  and  pass  the  smnmcr 
months.  At  the  period  of  the  first  publication  of  Dr  La- 
tham's works,  it  seems  to  have  been  of  very  rare  octurrence 
in  Britain,  or  had  perhaps  escajied  observation,  from  the 
small  degree  of  previous  attention  bestowed  on  the  subject 
of  natural  history.  Since  the  appearance,  however,  of  Ilis 
Index  Omithologicus  and  General  Synopsis,  many  speci- 
mens  have  been  noticed,  and  scarcely  a  year  passes  without 
mention  of  one  or  more  of  these  birds  being  taken.  From 
the  change  undergone  in  plumage  from  the  young  to  the  ma- 
ture state,  this  Ibis  has,  by  Gmelin,  Latham,  and  other 
writers,  been  described  under  different  specific  names.  Our 
countryman  Montagd  (whose  attention  was  particularly  di- 
rected to  this  interesting  subject),  appears  to  have  been  the  " 
first  to  delect  and  point  out  the  identity  of  these  supposed 
species ;  and  he  has,  at  considerable  length,  and  with  great 
clearness,  elucidated  its  history  in  the  valuable  Supplement 
to  his  Ornithological  Dictionary,  under  our  present  specific 
title.  The  geographical  distribution  of  this  bird  is  very 
wide,  and  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  world. 
In  Europe  (where  it  is  periodically  visitant,  residing  during 
the  Rummer  season),  it  is  found  in  all  the  continental  parts. 
■N  far  north  as  Sweden,  Norway,  and  (according  to  Waoleb). 
Iceland ;  but  its  longitudinal  flight  does  not  spread  so  far 
to  the  westward  as  our  islands.     In  Asia  it  is  very  common. 
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having  been  traced  from  Siberia  to  the  isles  of  Celebes  and 
Java,  and  it  is  equally  so  in  Africa.  It  seems  to  have  been 
held  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  same  sacred  estimation  as  Ibis 
rdiffiosa  (of  Wagleb),  or  the  true  ttacred  Ibis  of  authors, 
as  its  remains  are  frequently  found  with  those  of  the  last 
mentioned  bird,  deposited  amongst  the  mummies  of  the 
Egyptian  catacombs.  Like  others  of  the  genus,  this  species 
generally  Uvea  in  societies,  and  its  migrations  are  performed 
in  numerous  flocks.  It  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  the 
shores  of  lakes,  and  lands  that  have  been  recently  inun- 
dated ;  feeding  on  worms,  insects,  molluscous  animals,  and 
certain  aquatic  plants.  The  nidification,  eggs,  and  other 
particulars  respecting  its  propagation,  have  not  been  noticed ; 
and  these  points,  with  more  extensive  information,  tending 
to  illustrate  the  individual  habits  of  the  bird,  are  still  want- 
ing to  complete  its  history. 


Plate. 

In  the  perfect,  or  adult  plumage,  the  cheeks  and  crown  of 
tlie  head  are  of  a  deep  greenish-black,  glosseil  with  a 
^  rich  metallic  purple;  the  feathers  narrow  and  acumi- 
nate. The  neck,  the  uppermost  part  of  the  back,  the 
breast,  the  upper  ridge  of  the  wings,  and  under  jiarts 
of  the  body,  are  of  a  deep  reddish  (or  maroon)  brown. 
The  wings  and  tail,  lower  part  of  the  back,  wing  co- 
verts, and  scapidars,  are  blackish-green,  with  the  richest 
metallic  tints  of  purple  and  green,  as  viewed  in  different 
Ughts.  Ilie  naked  skin  extending  from  the  bill  to  the 
eyes  is  green.  The  bill  is  blackish-green,  in  some  spe- 
cimens measuring  upwards  of  six  inches  in  length. 
Legs  and  feet  are  blackish-green  :  the  naked  jjart  of  the 
tibia  is  upwards  of  two  inches  long. 

Plate  XII.  represents  the  young  bird  previous  to  its  first 
nioidting,  taken  from  a  specimen  kilted  near  Rothbury, 
in  North II mberland,  and  now  in  my  collection. 
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The  bill  is  greenish-black,  fading  towards  the  dp  to  wood- 
brown,  and  measures  five  incites  in  length ;  the  lores  are 
green.  The  head,  tliroat,  and  back  of  the  up]>er  part 
of  the  neck  are  pale  hair-brown  ;  the  feathers  mar^ned 
with  white,  and  giving  a  spotted  appearance.  On  the 
forepart  of  the  neek  are  two  narrow  transverse  bars,  and 
u  large  irregular  spot  of  while.  Lower  part  of  the 
neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  under  part?!,  of  a  hair-brown 
colour,  the  niargios  of  the  feathers  having  greenish  re- 
flections. Upper  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail, 
glossy  (dive-green,  with  faint  changeable  reflections  of 
purplish-red  upon  the  scapulars  and  wing  coverts. 
Legs  and  toes  blackish-green. 


Family  III.— SCOLOPACID^. 

This  family,  partaking,  in  an  equal  degree  with  that  of 
Jtrdeadeef  of  the  advantage  of  both  elements  of  land  and  wa^ 
ter,  Bsturally  forms  the  other  t^'pical  division  of  the  order 
Gndlatores.  In  the  various  members  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, the  bill  is  long,  fully  developed,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  extracting  or  securing  their  prey,  in  the  marshes, 
or  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  where  they  resort ;  and  this 
again  is  aceonipanied  by  a  proportionate  length  of  leg,  giving 
Uiem  the  power  of  wading  to  some  depth  in  aearcli  of  it.  In 
tracing  the  affinities  of  the  family,  we  find  it  l)eaut!fully  con- 
nected with  tlie  preceding  one  of  Jrdead/e,  through  the  in- 
terposition of  Ifuitu^iitis,  which  approaches  very  closely  to 
the  genua  Ibis  of  that  family  in  the  form  of  the  lilU.  To  the 
Bailid^,  another  hut  aberrant  family  of  this  order,  its  con- 
nexion is  readily  traced  by  means  of  Phalaropu»  and  Lobijjea, 
which  possess  the  lolwted  foot  of  the  Coots,  and  whose  ha- 
bits (as  being  more  aqiiatic),  place  them  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Scohi>cu:ldiE  ;  and  to  the  fifth  family,  or  Ckaradriadw, 
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which  coinpletea  the  circle  of  the  order,  it  in  linked,  through 
the  medium  of  Tringa,  he.  with  the  geaera  Vanellua,  Are- 
naria,  &c.  uf  that  aberrant  family. 

The  ScohpaddtE  are  the  inhabitants  of  marshes,  and  the 
shores  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  sea.  They  live  entirely  on 
animal  matter,  such  as  worms,  insects,  moUiisca,  the  roe  and 
small  fry  of  fishes.  Most  of  the  genera  procure  food  by 
thrusting  the  bill  into  the  soft  earth,  or  the  mud  of  shores, 
and  thence  extracting  their  prey  ;  and,  to  facilitate  this,  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  nerve  is  distributed  over, 
and  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  bill,  thus  endowing  them 
with  an  exquisite  sense  of  feeUng;  and,  in  many  species,  this 
member  is  further  providetl  with  a  peculiar  muscle,  which, 
by  the  closing  or  contracting  of  the  upper  jiart  of  the  man- 
dibles, operates  m  as  to  expand  them  at  the  poiut,  and  enables 
the  bird,  with  the  bill  stiU  buried  in  the  ground,  to  seize  its 
prey  the  moment  it  is  aware  of  being  in  contact  with  it. 
From  this  particular  mode  of  searching  for  their  prey,  these 
are  frequently  styled  "  Birds  of  Suction."  They  alt  possess 
a  great  power  of  flight,  having  an  ample  development  of 
wing,  and  are  generally  subject  to  the  laws  of  migration. 
Species  of  this  family  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
many  of  the  genera  have  a  very  wide  geographical  distri- 
bution. Their  nidification  is  on  the  ground,  and  they  lay 
four  eggs  of  a  peculiar  form,  one  end  being  large  and  round- 
ed, the  other  decreasing  to  a  point.  The  position  of  these 
in  the  nest  is  with  the  rounded  end  outwards,  the  smaller  iiw  t 
wards,  and  meeting  together  in  the  centre  of  the  nest.  Thus  J 
placed,  they  occupy  a  small  space,  and  are  more  easily  co-;.! 
vered  in  incubation  than  they  would  be  if  disposed  in  anTfJ" 
other  form.  The  fleali  of  these  birds  is  in  general  succulenttl 
and  well-flavoured. 
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Genus  NUMENIUS,  Lath.    CURLEW. 

GENKKtC  CBABACTKIIS. 

Bill  very  long,  slender,  incurved,  slightly  compressed, 
raundetl  through  its  whole  length,  with  the  tip  of  the  under 
mandible  projecting  beyond  the  lower  one ;  hard,  and  serai- 
obtuse  ;  laterally  furrowed  for  three-fourths  of  its  length. 
Tomia  of  the  upper  mandible  a  little  in  advance  from  the 
base,  bending  inwards  progressively  towards  the  tip,  and 
forming  a  channel  in  the  centre  of  the  interior  of  tlie  bill ; 
those  of  the  under  mandible  even  and  straight.  Angle  of 
the  chin  very  narrow,  extending  about  one-half  the  length  of 
the  bill,  and  covered  with  feathers.  Nostrils  near  the  base 
of  the  bill,  placed  in  the  lateral  groove,  linear,  and  covered 
almve  by  a  naked  membrane.  Lores  (or  space  between  the 
bill  and  eyes)  covered  with  feathers. 

Leg8  long,  slender,  naked  above  the  tarsal  joint.  Feet 
four-toed  ;  three  before  aiul  one  behind  ;  the  front  ones 
connected  at  the  base  by  a  large  membrane.  Toes  short ; 
the  outer  and  inner  ones  of  nearly  equal  length ;  hind  toe 
fthort,  and  articulatetl  above  the  plane  of  the  others  upin  the 
tarsus,  its  tip  only  resting  on  the  groimd.  Claws  short  and 
blunt.  Front  of  the  tarsus  partly  scutellaled ;  back  of  the 
tardus  reticulated.     Front  of  the  toes  sciitetlated. 

The  Curlews,  from  their  close  affinity  to  the  genus  Ihii 
of  the  preceding  family,  are  properly  placed  at  the  head  of 
tlie  SctAopacidce,  to  the  most  typical  sjiecies  of  which  tliey 
directly  lead  through  other  nearly  allied  groups,  thus  main- 
taining that  striking  succession  of  affinities  which  is  so  itni- 
versally  found  throughout  Nature.  They  are  birds  of  mi- 
gratory habits,  and,  during  the  winter  season,  collect  in 
flocks,  and  resort  to  the  sea  shores ;  generally  frequenting 
wich  a«  offer  extensive  oov.y  sands,  easily  perforated  by  their 
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long  cylindrical  bills.  Early  in  Bpring  they  commence  their 
polar  migratiou,  and  retire  inland,  selecting  moors,  extensive 
waste  grounds,  and  mountainous  heaths,  abounding  in  marshes 
and  pools  of  water,  as  appropriate  habitats  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  when  they  separate  into  pairs.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  worms,  reptiles,  insects,  and  molluaca.  The  plumage 
of  the  young  is  similar  to  tliat  of  the  old  birds;  and  the 
former  luv  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the  bill  being  shorter 
and  softer.  Their  flight  is  strong,  and  generally  at  a  consi. 
derable  height  ui  the  air,  and  in  disposition  they  are  very 
timid  and  wary. 


COMMON  CURLEW. 


NcitENIUS  ARQVi 


PLATE  XIII. 


Nutnenius  arquata.  Lath.  Ind.  Omilh.  a.  710.  t~ 


1.  Br.  Aaim.  1.  101. 


NumeniuB  major,  SttjJi Shatc'*  ZooL  1!.  !0.  pL  4. 

Scolopai  arqiuita,  Linn.  S^st.  1.  243.  i.—Gmel.  Syst.  I.  655. 

NumeniuB,  Rait  Syn.   103.  A.   1 — Will.  216.   pL   54 — Brisi.  Ornilh.  B. 

311.  I. 
Ijc  CducUs,  Bvff:  Ois.  8.  19. 
Le  CourliB  d'Eurone,  Cuv.  R«e-  Anim.  1.  4HS. 
Grand  Courlis  cenW,  Temm.  Man.  d'Ornith.  8.  [103. 
Grogge  Brachvagel,  Bei^.  Naturg.  Deut.  4.  121. 
Conunun  Curlew,  Br.  ZooL  3.   17G>  fi3— Arct  ZooL  2.  461.  A — WIB, 

(AngL)  t'iiu  pL  b^,—Lalh.  Syn.  5.  119 — Id.  Sup.  2ii.—PuU.  Cat.  Don. 

set.  14. — Lemti't  Br.  Birds,  4.  pL  153.— JVfonJ.  Ortiilh.  Diet-  and  Sup. 

— Bcmdc-i  Br.  Birda,  2.  M. — Sttam't  ZooL  13.  S6.  pL  ^.—Fltm.  Br. 

Anim.  t.  101.  136. 


I 


I  Fowl 

L 


PmOTiKciAi.. — Whaap,  Stocit  "WTiaap,  Whitteriet. 

This  is  a  well-known  and  nunierous  species,  and,  though 
found  in  these  islands  in  certain  situations  throughout  the 
whole  year,  is  nevertheless  subject  to  regular  periodical  mi- 
grations. During  winter  these  birds  are  inhabitants  of  the 
sands  and  muddy  shores  of  the  sea,  and  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
then  associating  in  flocks,  and  feeding  upon  marine  insects. 
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womiii,  small  cnistawous  and  molluscous  animals,  which  they 
principally  obtain  by  perforating  the  mud  and  sand  with 
tiieir  hmg  bills.  At  this  season  they  are  remarkable  for 
their  shy  and  watchful  character,  and  unless  by  stratagem 
can  rarely  be  approached  within  gun-shot.  During  the 
flowing  of  the  tide  they  retire  to  the  fields  adjoining  the 
coast,  where  they  remain  quietly  until  the  ebb  haa  com- 
menced. No  sooner  has  this  taken  place,  than  they  are  seen 
returning  to  seek,  in  the  lately  covered  sands,  for  a  new  de- 
posit of  food ;  and  I  have  often  observed  with  admiration 
by  what  wonderful  instinctive  feeling  they  became  imme- 
diately acquainted  with  tlie  fact ;  and  have  watched,  when  a 
certain  mark  upon  the  shore  has  become  visible,  for  their 
re-apjJearance,  without  being  once  disappointed  in  the  re- 
sult ;  BO  well  do  they  know  "  their  appointed  times  and 
seasons.'"  Towards  the  end  of  March,  or  early  in  April, 
they  begin  to  retire  from  the  coasts,  and  migrate  to  the  in- 
terior heathy  and  mountainous  districts  of  England  and 
Scotland;  but  from  the  observations  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  I  feel  almost  assured  that  this  movement  is  not  so 
confined  in  extent  as  is  supposed  by  some ;  for  instance,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Curlews  we  have  upon  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  as  winter  or  equatorial  vi^tants,  satisfy 
the  migrative  impulse  by  a  flight  of  a  few  miles  into  the  in- 
terior ;  but  that  these  retire  to  the  Highlands,  or  nfirthem 
parts  of  Scotland,  ami  its  isles ;  giving  place,  upon  our 
moors  and  open  grounds,  to  those  bodies  which  have  win- 
tered in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Unless  upon 
this  idea  it  would  be  difKcult  to  accoimt  for  tlieir  presence 
in  higher  latitudes,  and  would  also  be  at  variance  with  the 
Mcotuned  facts  relative  to  the  migrations  of  other  birds. 

During  the  pairing  and  breeding  season,  their  notes  are 
mud)  varied,  consisting  of  several  loud  whistling  calls,  that 
suit  well  with  the  wild  open  scenery  where  they  are  found. 
At  this  time  they  are  often  on  the  wing,  wheeling  in  widely 
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extended  circles  round  the  place  selected  for  nidification.— 
Neit,  &e.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground  amongst  heath,  or  coarse 
herbage,  in  a  shallow  part  scraped  in  the  ground,  and  lined 
with  decayed  grass  and  rushes.  The  eggs  are  four  in  nuni' 
her,  placed  with  their  large  ends  outwards,  and  the  smaller 
meeting  to  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  nest ;  of  a  pale  oil- 
green  colour,  blotched  all  over  with  two  shades  of  brown. 
The  young  leave  their  place  of  birth  as  soon  as  hatched, 
and  are  then  covered  with  a  thick  yellowish- white  down, 
varied  with  spotH  and  masses  of  brown.  By  degrees  the 
feathers  develope  themselves,  but  the  young  birds  are  not 
sufficiently  fledged  to  take  wing  till  they  are  six  or  seven 
weeks  old.  During  this  period  they  are  assiduously  at- 
tended by  their  parents,  who  lead  them  to  appropriate  feed- 
ing-places, and  l)v  brooding  over,  protect  them  from  the 
cold  and  wet.  Under  these  circumstances  Curlews  lose  the 
excea^ve  shyness  that  characterises  them  at  all  other  times, 
and  when  the  young  are  approached,  will  fly  close  around 
the  intruder,  uttering  their  cry  of  cotirlis  in  quick  repeti- 
tion- Notwithstanding  their  natural  wildness,  when  cap- 
tured, either  young  or  adult,  they  soon  become  tame,  as  I 
have  frequently  experienced ;  and  Montagu,  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  his  Ornithological  Dictionary,  confirms  this,  and  has 
given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  Curlew  (under  that  head),  when  in  a  state  of  domes- 
tication, and  to  which  I  must  refer  my  readers.  The  flesh 
of  these  birds  is  excellent,  being  juicy  and  highly  flavoured, 
and  is  in  great  estimation  at  the  table.  The  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  species  is  very  extensive,  it  being  found  at 
certain  periods  upon  most  of  the  shores  of  the  Old  World. 
I  have  received  specimens  from  India  and  the  Delft  Islands, 
which  scarcely  differ  in  any  respect  from  our  own.  The 
Curlew  of  North  America  is,  however,  a  distinct  kind ;  di»- 
tinguished  by  a  diflerent  disposition  of  colours,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary development  of  bill. 


A 
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Plate  IS.  reprcsentK  the  bin)  in  the  natural  size. 

Bill    having  the  upjwr    mandible  black,  the   lower  oneGeiiCTal 
flesh-coloured  for  one-half  its  length  from  the  base ;  the  tjon. 
remainder,  and  the  tij)  black.     Chin  and  throat  white, 
the  latter  with  a  few  fine  striae  of  brown.     The  head, 
neck  and  breast  of  a  cream-yellow  colour,  tinged  with 
grey,  with  the  shafts  or  central  jiarts  of  the  feathers   ' 
umber-brown.     The  upper  part  of  the  back  and  scapiv  ] 
lars  deep  hair-brown,  with  a  sbghl  glossy  reflection; 
each  feather  being  margined  and  varied  with  greyish- 
white,  and  cream-yellow.  The  wing-coverts  hair-brown, 
margined  with  skim-niilk  white.    The  lower  part  of  the 
back  white,  witli  narrow  deep  hair-brown  streaks.    Tail 
barred  with  deep  hair-brown  and  yellowish -grey.   Belly 
and  abdomen  white,  streaked  with  brown.     The  ()uillEi 
have  the  shafts  white,  the  outer  webs  very  dark  haiiw  I 
brown,  and  the  inner  ones  light  hair-brown,  Imrred  half-  ' 
acniss  witli  while.     The  legs  and  toes  arc  bluisli-grey. 


WHIMBBEL   CURLEW. 


PLATE  XIV, 


Numenliia  Fhxopus,  LaO.  Ind.  Omith.  2.  711.  a — Flem.  Brit.  Anlm.  I. 

101.  137. 
Numenius  Hudsonkua,  Lath.  Ind.  3.  713-  7- 
Scalopai  Pha^pus,  Liim.  Syit.  1.  246.  4 — Cmet  8yat.  1.  CSJ. 
VhxopiXB,  Cud.  R^.  Anim.  1.  485. 
Plurapti*  arquatus,  SUplt.  Shaw's  ZooL  13.  36.  pL  S. 
Nusieilliil  minor,  Brit.  6.  31?.  t.  2?.  C  1. 
ArautU  minor.  Rati  Syn.  103,  A.  a — Will.  SIT. 
Certioj,  ou  \e  Petit  CourlU,  Buff-.  Oin.  S.  37- 
Cowlis  Corlieu,  Trmm.  Man.  d'Omlth.  2.  604, 
B««n  r      "  -...._ 

RKquimi 

IIiuKinian  Curlew,  IaM.  Sva.  Sup.  243. 
VrUnbicl,  Feim.  Br.  Zcwl.  2.  No.  177.    ArcL  ZooL  a.  4C2.   B.— (Fi//. 

(Angl)  3B* — LaO.  Syn.  ».  iSX—Moni.   Ornlth.  Diet — Letmn't  ~ 

Wi*^  4.  pL  154— "-   ■  ■■ 

137. 


—Bnm*-t  Br.  Birde,  2.  6^.—F^tm.  Br.  Anlm.  I.  lOI. 
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Cununon  Wbisibrel,  Slcph.  Sbaw's  ZouL  13.  86.  pL  A. 


These  birds  are  found  upon  most  of  our  shores  during 
rhe  winter,  but  not  so  plentifully  as  the  Common  Curlew, 
and  rarely  associated  in  companies  of  more  than  five  or  six 
in  numlier;  which  are  probablv  the  family  of  the  preceding 
year,  that,  haring  migrated  together,  do  nut  separate  till 
they  feel  the  influence  of  the  vernal  or  pairing  season.  Upon 
the  Northumbrian  coast  I  have  observed  them  most  abun- 
dant in  the  early  part  of  spring,  when  moving  towards  the 
liigher  latitudes,  where  they  breed ;  but  their  stay  at  that 
time  is  not  prolonged  beyond  a  week  or  fen  days.  Their 
migration  appears  to  extend  farther  within  the  Arctic  regions 
than  the  common  speiies;  and  Zetland  is  the  only  station  in 
the  British  dominions  where  they  have  been  ascertained  to 
•  breed.  The  nest  (according  to  Dr  Fleming)  is  made  on  ex- 
posed heaths,  hke  that  of  the  preceding  kind,  and  (upon  the 
same  authority)  the  eggs  are  jtur  or  Jive;  of  which  I  sus- 
pect the  first  number  to  be  the  correct  one;  as  I  consider, 
from  long  continued  observation,  that  none  of  the  members 
of  the  Scoiopaceoux  family  habitually  lay  more  than  ^fintr 
eggs  at  each  hatching,  M.  Cuviee,  from  a  supposed  distinc- 
tive character  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  separated  this  species 
from  Numeniua,  under  the  generic  title  of  Phceopus;  ib 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Mr  Stephens,  the  continuator 
of  Shaw's  Zoology ;  but  as  the  only  character  upon  which 
the  separation  is  attempted  to  be  formed  dues  nut  actually 
exist,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  offer  any  apology  for 
not  in  this  respect  attopting  the  views  of  so  eminent  a.  natu- 
ralist.— The  Whimbrel  is  disseminated  throughout  Europe, 
the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  North  America;  inhabiting 
the  sea-shores  during  the  winter  season,  and  retiring  more 
inland  and  to  higher  latitudes  to  breed. —  It  feeds  upon 
worms,  insects,  and  molluscous  animals ;  usually  obtaining 
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iu  prey  by  probing  the  sands  and  softer  ground  with  its 
bill-  Its  flesh  is  delicate  and  well-flavoured.  In  disposition 
it  is  scarcely  so  shy  as  the  Commua  Curlew. 

PtATK  14.  represents  the  bird  in  the  natural  size. 

The  bill,  which  is  upwards  of  three  inches  in  length,  is  Genenl 
black ;  with  the  base  of  the  under  mandible  flesh-red.  Uon. 
Forehead  and  crown  of  tlie  head  dark  hair-brown,  di- 
vided longitudinally  by  a  narrow  mesial  white  streak. 
The  eye-brows  are  white,  streaked  with  brown.  Be- 
tween the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  the  eyes  is  a  patch 
of  hair-brown.  Chin  and  throat  white ;  the  latter  with 
fine  hair-brown  streaks.  Neck  and  breast  greyish- white, 
with  the  centres  of  the  feathers  hair-brown.  Upper 
part  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  glossed 
with  hair-brown,  margined  with  greyish- white.  Lower 
part  of  the  back  white.  Upper  tail-coverta  white,  barred 
with  dark  hair-brown.  Tail  greyish-brown,  with  darker 
bars,  and  the  feathers  tipped  with  white.  Abdomen 
white.     Legs  and  toes  bluish-grey. 


GEN118  TOT^VNUS,  BicBsT.     SANDPIPER 


GEKRRIC  CUA 

Bill  long,  or  of  mean  length :  in  some  species  slightly 
recarvetl ;  rounded,  solid,  hard,  and  drawn  to  a  jxtinL  The 
upper  mandible  sidcated ;  the  furrow  seldom  extending  be- 
yond half  the  length  of  the  bill ;  the  tip  arched,  and  curving 
over  that  of  the  lower  one.  Toniia  of  both  mancUbles  bend- 
ing inwards  progressively  towards  the  point.  Nostrils  basal, 
lateral,  linear,  longitudinally  cleft  in  the  furrow  of  the  man- 
dible. Legs  lung,  slender,  naked  above  the  tarsal  joint.  Toes 
three  l>efore,  and  one  behind.  Front  toes  unitetf  at  the  base 
by  a  membrane ;  that  connecting  the  outer  with  the  middle 
e2 
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one  always  the  largest.  Hind-toe  short,  and  barely  touching 
the  ground  with  its  tip,  or  nail.  Fronts  of  tarsus  and  of  toes 
scutellated.  The  plumage  close  and  firm.  Moulting  double, 
or  subject  to  a  vernal  change. 

The  Sandpipers  are  distinguished  from  the  more  typical 
groups  of  the  family,  by  having  the  bill  hard,  with  its  tip 
pointed  and  sharp ;  and  Iieing  without  those  particular  mu^ 
des  possessed  by  the  birds  with  softer  bills,  or  such  a  devel- 
opment of  the  nerve,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  the  genus 
Scolopar,  &c.  This  difference  of  structure  in  so  important 
an  organ  indicates  a  corresponding  one  in  their  economy 
and  mode  of  life ;  and  instead  of  seeking  their  food  by  prob- 
ing in  the  soft  sand  or  mud  with  their  bills,  they  seize  it 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  search  for  it  among  the 
gravel  and  stones  on  the  shores  of  lakes  and  rivers,  or  on 
those  of  the  ocean.  That  food  consists  of  insects,  worms, 
mollusca,  and  sometimes  small  fish.  Some  of  the  species 
live  entirely  in  the  interior,  and  are  but  accidentally,  if  ever, 
found  upon  the  sea-(^oast,  which  is  to  others  the  place  of  ha- 
bitual resort,  during  the  period  of  their  equatorial  migra- 
tion. They  are  all  subject  to  a  change  of  plumage  on  the 
approach  of  the  breeding  season  ;  but  except  in  one  or  two 
instances,  it  is  not  violent,  but  confined  to  a  more  extended 
and  different  distribution  of  the  spots  and  rays  by  which 
they  are  generally  distinguished.  Among  the  various  species 
which  the  genus  contains,  as  at  present  constituted,  there  are 
some  strongly-marked  aberrant  forms,  which,  upon  further 
investigation,  will  probably  be  found  to  be  types  of  genera, 
or  subordinate  groups  of  the  present  one.  Such  appears 
to  be  Totanua  semipalmatt/s  of  Temmimck,  with  a  \ay 
thick  and  strong  bill,  and  lialf-webbed  feet.  The  Greets 
shank  also  {Totanut  Glottis),  showing  by  the  upward  curva. 
ture  of  the  bill  its  affinity  to  Limosa  ojid  Recurvirostra,s,Xta>A% 
upon  the  very  confines  of  the  genus. 

The  Sandpipers  generally  live  in  pairs,  or  in  small  sode- 
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ties,  tind  throughout  Europe  are  subject  to  periodical  migrit- 
dcm.  Their  flight  is  strong,  and  they  run  with  considerable 
ntpiditj. 

DUSKY  SANDPIPER. 

TotjINVS  pvscas,  Leisl. 


PLATE  XV.     Fig.  1.  2. 

Totanui  fiiicus,  Leiiler,  Nachtr.  z 

No.  2 — Ttmm.  Man.  d'"      '  " 

Br.  Anim.  I.  in2.  1^, 
ChevmHer  Noir,  Cun.  Reg.  Anim.  1.  41)3. 
Cberalier  Arlequin,  Temm.  Man.  d'Oniith.  3.  B: 
Duskj  SBl]i]pi]ier,  Shaip'i  Zool  12.  l:i3. 
TotanuB  fuscuB,  Beeful.  Natiirg.  Deut.  4.  SIS.  V 

ScDlopns  aiwa,  /.inn.  SysL  1.  243.  b.—Lalh.  lad.  Ontith.  2.  Te4.  35 —  | 

GmeL  Srat.  I.  657.  I 

Llmosa  fusca,  Briu.  r>rn.  a.  27C.  4.  t.  2^  £  2.  f  Suimner 

1«  Barge  brune,  flu^  Oig.  fi.  fins.  f  nlumaffe, 

Duaky  iSnipc,  Lalh.  Sra.  5.  ISi  I  ° 

Trinn  stra,  /.oCA.  Inl  Orn.  2.  730,  43.  I 

Black.hrad^  Snipe,  Lath.  Sya.  Sup.  2.  313.  / 

Scolapu  Cantabiigienais,  Gmd.  Sjst.  1.  688.— Xo/A.  Inii  Om.2.  til.  iS.\ 
Cambridge  Godwit,  Br.  ZooL  !.  185.— LafA.  Syn.  5.  146.  16.— Jlfoiit.  Oni.  | 

Dicr Braieli'i  Br.  BirilB,  2.  84. 

Scolopax  Curonica,  Gnul.  Syal.  1.  608 Lath.  Ind.  Otn.  2.  724.  37. 

Courtuul  Snipe,  Lalh.  Sja.  Sup.  2.  310. 

Scokrpax  Tounus,  Cmsf.  SjsL  I.  655.  12 LofA.  Ind.  Om.'2.  721.24.      '\ 

ToUnui  alter,  Baii  Svn.  108.   ll_IFi/t  (Angll  297. — Barker,  Albin.  J 

tt.71.  fe 

Spotted  Snipe,  Lalh.  Syn.  2.  148.  Ift— L«ei«'f  Br.  Birds,  t.  164 MmL  y^T^T'O' 


The  <hfFerence  of  plumage  between  tlie  young  and  mature 
bird  in  tliis  .s|)ccieH,  and  the  [let-uliar  change  annually  under- 
gone previous  to  the  pairing  season,  hai-e  occasioned  great 
perplexity  in  discriminating  it  under  such  various  garbs,  and 
giren  rise  to  the  long  list  of  synonyms  above  quote<).  This 
is  a  rare  tipccies  in  Dritain,  and  the  specimens  taken  are  ge- 
nerally birds  of  the  year  (that  is,  the  young  previous  to  the 
first  moulting),  or  old  birds  in  their  winter  dress.  Mon- 
TAOD  describes  two,  both  in  the  young  state,  under  the  title 
of  the  Spotted  Snipe,  and  has  given  a  correct  figure  of  one 
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of  them  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Ornithological  Dictionary. 
Bewick  also  mentions  two,  as  having  been  killed  in  the  north 
of  England.  In  my  collection  is  one,  also  a  young  bird, 
which  was  shot  near  Yarmouth ;  and  I  may  add,  to  this  list, 
two  in  the  possession  of  B.  Baker,  Esq.  of  Hardwicke  Court, 
in  Gloucestershire,  one  an  old  bird  in  the  winter  plumage, 
the  other  a  bird  of  the  year ;  and  which  were  presented  to 
him  as  the  Spotted  Redshank,  in  summer  and  winter  plumage. 
The  figure  given  in  the  present  work,  of  the  adult  bird  in 
its  nuptial  dress,  is  drawn  from  a  very  fine  specimen  (killed 
in  Britain)  in  the  collection  of  W.  Yarbell,  Esq.  In  this 
species  the  sulcum  {or  groove)  of  the  upper  mantlibk'  is  short, 
not  extending  beyond  a  third  part  of  its  length ;  in  advance 
of  the  furrow,  the  bill  becomes  much  rounded,  by  the  doub- 
ling in  of  the  tomia;  and  the  tip  of  the  maxilla  is  suddenly 
bent  downwards,  with  a  fine  sharp  point. — This  bird  inhabits 
marshy  meadows,  and  the  borders  of  rivers  and  lakes ;  and 
is  sometimes  found,  during  its  migrations,  on  the  sea-coasts. 
od.  — It  feeds  principally  on  small  univalve  and  bivalve  molluscs, 
to  which  may  I)e  added  worms  and  insects.  It  retires  within 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  breed,  but  no  description  of  its  nest  or 
e^s  has  hitherto  been  obtained.  It  seems  to  have  a  wide 
geographical  distribution,  as  tlie  specimens  sent  from  India 
appear  to  be  precisely  the  same ;  and  no  difference  exists  in  ' 
those  procured  from  North  America.  iM 

Plate  IS.  Fig  1.   The  adult  bird  in  the  summer  plumage, 

as  taken  from  Mr  Yabrell's  siiecimen. 

General         xhe  head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  are  brownish-black,  with 

tioii.  a  tinge  of  grey  ;  the  feathers  upon  the  breast  and  lielly 

,        Adult  bird  finely  edged  with  white.     Tlie  upper  parts  of  the  body 

pluumge.  ^'^  blackish-brown ;  the  feathers  with  triangular  white 

{  spots  upon  their  margins  and  tips.  The  quills  are  dusky 

L black ;  the  shaft  of  the  first  quill  white.  The  lower  part 
of  the  back  is  white.  The  upper  tail-coverts  are  barred 
bkck  and  white.     The  tail-feathers  are  greyish-black, 
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with  narrow  transverse  white  bars.  The  ba^  of  the 
lower  mandible  is  brick-red,  the  other  part  brownish- 
black.     The  legs  are  red. 


Fig.  2.  represents  the  young  of  the  year  (or  Spotted  Snipe  Young 
of  authors'),  and  is  taken  from  a  specimen  killed  on  the  year, 
coast  of  Norfolk,  and  presented  to  me  by  H.  Girdle- 
stone,  Esq.  of  Yarmouth. 
The  bill  is  brownish-black  ;  the  base  of  the  under  mandible 
red.  Between  the  bill  and  eyes  is  a  patch  of  white,  and 
below  is  another  of  hair-brown.  The  chin  and  throat 
are  white.  The  forepart  of  the  neck,  the  breast,  and  all 
the  under  parts,  are  greyish- white,  with  transverse  un- 
dulating bars  of  pale  hair-brown.  The  hind)>art  of  the 
neck  ifi  hair-brown,  the  feathers  being  margined  with 
greyish-white.  The  back  is  clove-brown,  the  margins 
of  the  feathers  having  small  triangular  spots  of  whit^. 
The  wing-coverts,  scapulars,  and  tertials,  are  deep 
clove-brown,  with  large  triangular  white  bars  and  sjxits. 
Tail  deep  hair-brown,  barred  with  greyish- white,  and 
forming  (as  observetl  by  Montagu)  a  double  fork ;  the 
middle  and  outer  feathers  being  the  longest-  The  lower 
part  oi  the  back  is  white.  The  upjier  tail-coverts  are 
white,  with  dark  hair-brown  bars.  Legs  and  toes 
orange-red. 

The  adult  bird  in  the  winter  plumage  haa  the  eye-brows  Adult  biidfl 
pure  white ;   and  between   the  bill  an<l  the  eyes  is  a  ^u'J^C^ 
dusky  patch  or  streak.     The  crown  of  tlie  head,  the  ' 

sides  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
back,  are  of  a  fine  ash-grey.  The  chin,  throat,  and 
imder  parts,  are  of  pure  white.  The  scapulars  and  ter- 
tiaJs  are  ash-grey,  having  the  margins  of  trie  feathers 
with  alternate  bars  of  white  and  hair -brown.  The 
wing-coverts  are  deep  ash-grey,  barred  upon  their  mar- 
gins with  white  and  blackish  grey.  The  lower  part  of 
the  back  is  white.  The  upper  tail-coverts  white,  barreil 
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with  blackish-grey.  The  tail  has  the  middle  feathers 
aeh-grey,  Iwrrctl  with  blackiBh-grey ;  the  outer  feathers 
with  alternate  bars  of  white  and  blackish -grey.  Legs 
and  toes  orange-red. 


REDSHANK  SANDPIPER. 

ToTAHUs  cAuanis,  Bechst. 

PLATE  XVI.    Fig.  1. 

Totonun  cnliilris,  BechML  Nnturg.  Bent.  4.  2ltl.Shaie'i  ZooL  12.  135_-'4 

Flem.  Ur.  Aoim.  I.  102.  No.  139. 
Le  GcBiide  Clievalier  au  pieds  rouges.  Cue.  Beg.  Anim-  1.  493. 

/Chevalier  Gambettc,  Tfmm.  Man.  d'Omitii.  2.  613. 
Reil-l^geii  Sandpiper,  5Aaio'.  ZooL  li  13S. 
Scalopax  calidris,  Linn.  Sjst.  1.  245.  II Gatl.  Sfal.  1.  1G4 — Lath.  liA\ 

Onu  2.  732.  2S. 
Seolopaic  Totanus,  Brira.  6.  ISa  .1.  t,  17.  f.  1 — Rati  Syn.  107-  A,  1. 
Ca  tiambette.  Buff:  Oia.  T.  513.  t.  21). 
Rothfuasigcr  WanBerlauter,  Mrger  Tasschenb.  Deut.  2.  3Q8. 
Redshank  or  Pool  Snipe,  Br.  ZooL  !.  No.  184.  t.  66.— Lalh.  Syn.  fi,  ISO. 

Id.  Sup.  tiS.—Mont.  Omith.  Diet,  mi  Svp.—Uuiia't  Br.  Birds,  4. 

pL  leo — Betrieli'i  Br.  Birds,  8.  91. 
Tringa  Gimbetta,  lAna.  SysL  1.  24a  3 — GneL  SysL  1.  671.— LotA.  Ind. 

Omitli.  2.  728.  9 
Gaml^tta,  Rati  Sya.  107.  2— IFi//.  tit.     Id.  (AngL)  300. 
Red-legged  Honemsn,  Allmu  i.  t.  fiS. 

GBint>et  Sandpiper,  Latii.  Sya.  S.  107.  It. ;  but  not  the  Ganibet  o{  Penn- 
.     Br.  ZooL,  wBichinMjoung  Ruff,  as  in  alun  the  GamtK't  of  jVtml.  Ont. 

UicU  , 


-Lalh.  Sya.  6.  176.  21- 


pRO  VI  sc  I AL, — SondcocL 


Altboogh  this  ia  a  well-known  bird,  and  a  permanent 
residenter  in  our  country,  yet  we  find  it,  even  in  the  compi- 
lations of  our  own  authors,  described  under  various  titles ; 
and,  what  seems  more  extraordinary,  and  shows  how  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  works  so  composed,  we  meet 
with  it  arranged  as  a  species  in  different  genera.  Thus  we 
have  it  classed  with  the  Woodcocks  and  Snipes  tinder  the 
name  Scohpax  calidrii ;  and  again,  in  another  genus,  as 
Tringa  Gnmbelta,  and  Tringa  striata.     This  discrepancy 
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occurring  between  authors,  who  must  be  referred  to  for  con- 
sultation, renders  tlie  identity  of  species  and  the  collation  of 
synonyms  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  aq^  very  often 
of  great  uncertainty ;  the  descriptions  appended  being  in 
many  instances  so  short  and  unsatisfactory,  as  to  make  it  al- 
most impossible  to  say  with  decision  to  what  bird  they  really 
belong.  Among  the  synonyms  quoted  by  recent  writers  as 
belonging  to  the  Redshank,  is  the  Gambetta  of  Pennant's 
British  Zoology ;  but  this,  I  think,  bel()ng&  more  properly 
to  the  Riiff" {Tringa  pvgnax  of  authors)  in  its  young  state, 
or  after  it  has  lost  its  nuptial  dress;  and,  as  Montagu 
seems  in  favour  of  such  an  opinion,  I  have  attached  it  to 
that  bird.  The  Tringa  Beiokkii  of  Montagu,  and  Tolanus 
Bewickn  of  Stephens,  a  bird  described  by  Bewick  from 
two  specimens  sent  to  him  from  Lincolnshire,  also  appears 
to  belong  lo  the  Ruff  rather  than  to  the  Reilshank ;  indeed, 
Bewicx's  description  corresponds  very  closely  with  speci- 
noens  of  the  Reeve  in  my  collection.  Tringa  striata  of  La- 
tram  certainly  belongs  to  this  species  in  its  young,  or  nest- 
ling, feathers ;  but  the  other  synonyms  quoted  by  him  refer 
to  tlie  Purple  (or  Rock)  Tringa  {Tringa  maritima).  Du- 
ring the  winter  the  Redshank  is  found  upon  the  sea-coast, 
and  aliout  the  mouths  of  rivers,  in  small  flocks ;  but  od  the 
approach  of  spring  it  retires  inland,  to  the  fenny  parts  of  the 
country,  where  it  breeds.  Its  nest  is  placed  on  some  large  Nest,  &a  ' 
tuft  of  grass  in  the  marshes,  or  on  the  ground  in  moist  mea- 
dows ;  and  is  there  formed  by  lining  a  shallow  hole  or  de- 
presson  with  dry  grasses  and  other  vegetable  remains.  The 
eggs,  four  in  number,  are  rather  smaller  than  those  of  Vanel- 
lus  crittatiui  (Common  Lapwing),  in  colour  a  deep  oil-green, 
blotched  with  blackish-brown ;  with  the  spots  most  numenius 
at  the  larger  end. — During  incubation,  when  disturbed  from 
its  nest,  this  bird  is  very  vociferous,  flying  round  the  in- 
truder, and  unceasingly  uttering  its  shrill  and  piping  notes. 
Upon  the  coast  it  is  generally  very  wild  and  wary,  and,  as 
it  always  gives  a  loud  whistle  upon  first  rising,  it  Kpreads  an 
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alarm  amongst  all  other  birds  near  at  hand,  and  thereby  of- 
ten disuppointH  the  shooter  in  his  expectation  of  sport.  Its 
food  is  the  same  as  the  rest  of  its  immediate  tribe. 


Genera] 

Adult  bird 
plumage. 


Plate  16.  Fig.  1.  represents  the  Redshank  in  the  winter 
plumage,  and  of  the  natural  size. 

Head,  back  part  of  the  neck,  back  and  scapulars,  of  an 
uniform  pale  hair-brown,  tinged  with  grey,  and  glossed 
with  olive-green.  Wing-coverts  ash-grey,  margined  with 
while.  Throat  and  under  part  of  the  neck  white,  finely 
streaked  with  ash-grey.  Breast  white,  with  small  ob- 
long spots  of  deep  hair-brown.  The  flanks  and  under 
tail-coverts  white,  with  transverse  bars  of  hair-brown. 
Abdomen  and  vent  pure  white.  Lower  part  of  the 
back  wliite.  Upper  tail-coverts  and  tail  white,  barred 
with  deep  hair-brown.  The  base  of  the  bill  brick-re<I, 
with  the  tip  brownish-black.     Legs  orange-red. 

In  the  summer  plumage,  or  nuptial  dress,  a  white  streak 
extends  from  the  base  of  the  bill  over  tlie  eye,  Thv 
head,  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  under  parts  are  white, 
with  ohlong  spots  of  dark  hair-brown.  Chin  white,  with 
a  few  small  specks  of  hair-brown.  Back  and  scapulars 
pale  hair-brown,  with  an  olivaceous  gloss,  and  barred 
with  brownish-black,  occujjying  the  centres  of  the  fea- 
thers. Iiesser  wing-coverts  plain  hair-brown,  glossed 
with  olive.  The  greater  coverts  and  tertials  hair-brown, 
margined  with  white,  and  transversely  barred  with  black- 
ish-brown. Up|)er  tail-coverts  and  tail  barred  black  and 
white.     Bill  and  legs  as  in  the  winter  dress. 

The  young  of  the  year,  previous  to  the  assumption  of  the 
winter  plumage,  have  a  large  patch  of  hair-hrown  be- 
tween the  bill  and  eyes.  The  eyebrows  are  white.  The 
nape  and  back  part  of  the  neck  ash-grey.  The  throat 
and  under  side  of  the  neck  white,  with  fine  strite  of  ash- 
grey.  The  Mdes  of  the  breast  marbled  with  wood-brown. 
The  belly,  abdomen,  and  vent,  pure  white.    The  back. 
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scapulars,  and  wing-covertB,  Jiair-brown,  with  a  grey 
tinge,  and  with  yellowish-white  triangular  spots  occupy- 
ing the  marginij  of  the  feathers  on  each  side  of  their 
shafts.  Legs  pale  orange-yellow.  Bill  reddish  at  the 
base,  with  the  tip  blackish-brown. 


GREEN   SANDPIPER. 

ToTASVs  ocnsopus,  Tetnm. 
PI^TE  XVL    Fig.  2. 

ToUnlM  odiropu^  Temm.  Man.  d'Omith.  I.  051.— fAaur'i  KuoL  31.  127.— 

Plan.  Br.  Anim.  1.  103.  No-  140. 
Tringa  odmipin,  Limt.  SysL  1.  SM.  13. — Gfiwf.  Syat  1.  6711. — LaA.  Ind. 

Omith.  9.  72»-  12- 
TriagB  Aldruvandi,  Ridi  Syn.  108.  A.  T.  8 — WW.  ttt.  t  5& — Id.  (Angl.) 

300. 
BecuKau  ou  Cul  blanc,  Ou^  Ois.  1.  534. 
CkevolieT  Cul  lilanc,  Temm.  Man.  d'fJmith.  f .  651. 
PtiDktierte  StrandlaUfer,  BsciuL  Naturg.  Deut.  i.  883. — MejWf ,  Tasscheub. 

Deut.  2.  386. 
GreeiiSa 

Diet.  2 

12.  197.  I>l.  17— fnn.  Br.  Anim.  1.  !03.  No.  Ua 
Wood  Sandpiper,  Unn.  Tran*.  1.  130.  f.  2. 

This  well-shaped  and  handsome  bird  \i  with  us  an  occa-  Ocowional 
Monal  visitant  during  its  vernal  ami  autumnal  migrations,  '''*"*"^ 
and  at  tlie  latter  period,  from  being  a  bird  of  swHtaiy  habits, 
ia  always  seen  single,  but  is  sometimes  met  with  in  pairs 
when  happening  to  visit  our  islands,  in  the  progress  to  its 
ftutntner  residence.  It  inhabits  the  edges  of  small  streams, 
and  pools  of  fresh  water  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
i»  rarely,  if  ever,  found  upon  the  sea  coast.  It  runs  with 
great  activity,  flirting  its  tail  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Cotnmun  Sandpiper  {TolaiaiS  kifpdUucos).  When  flushed, 
it  ultem  a  shrill  whistle,  and  generally  flies  low,  (tkimniing 
over  the  surface  uf  the  water,  and  following  with  precision 
all  the  bends  and  angles  of  the  stream.     I  have  met  with  it 
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on  the  moors  of  Northumberland  in  August,  and  have  now 
in  my  collection  two  beautiful  specimens,  killed  by  the  side 
of  a  small  mountain  rill.  Another,  also  killed  in  the  same 
county,  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  and  Johm  Mukeay,  Esq.  of 
Murraythwaite  in  Dumfriesshire,  posnesscs  a  male  and  fe- 
male, shot  by  him  when  together,  near  that  place  in  the 
spring  of  1829. — This  species  occurs  throughout  the  great- 
est part  of  continental  Europe,  frequenting  inland  rivers  and 
waters,  and  is  said  to  retire  into  the  northern  central  parts 
Nest,  &C.  to  breed.  The  nest  is  made  by  the  side  of  some  stream,  and 
the  eggs  (according  to  Temminck)  are  of  a  greenish- white, 
blotched  with  brown.  It  is  also  found  in  several  parts  of 
Asia. — By  many  writers  this  has  been  confounded  with  an- 
other species,  viz.  Totanua  Glarevla,  Uie  Wood  Sandpiper ; 
and  Latham,  in  the  Supplement  to  his  General  Synopsis, 
has  unaccountably  united  them,  although,  in  his  Index  Or- 
nithologicus,  they  stand  as  distinct  species.  Montagu, 
however,  in  his  Ornithological  Dictionary  and  its  Supple- 
ment, has  pointed  out  the  peculiar  distinctions  of  eacli,  and 
which  are  indeed  so  strongly  marked,  as  to  render  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  two  birds  a  matter  of  no  doubt  to  those 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  them. 


Plate  16.  Pig.  2.  Represents  the  Green  Sandpiper,  from  a 
the  moors  near  Twizell,  as  above 


specim 


1  kiUed  c 


mentioned,  apparently  a  bird  of  the  year,  as  it  has  the 
fUstingtiishing  marks  of  that  state,  as  given  by  Tem- 

MINCK. 

The  crown  of  tlie  head  hair-brown.  The  streaks  passing 
above  and  below  the  eye  white,  speckled  ivitli  hair- 
brown  ;  the  intermediate  space  being  dark  hair-brown. 
Chin  and  throat  white.  The  sides  and  back  part  of 
the  neck  hair-brown,  tinged  with  grey,  and  varied  »ith 
fine  stris  of  greyish-white.  Pore  part  of  the  neck  and 
breast  white,  with  lance-shaped  spots  of  hair-brown. 
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Under  parts  pure  white.  The  back,  scapulars,  and 
vring-coverts  hair-brown,  glossed  with  oUve-green  ;  the 
margins  of  the  feathers  being  finely  sixitted  with  yellow- 
ish-white. The  quills  very  (lark  hair-brown,  with  all 
the  shafts  dark- coloured.  The  under  wing-coverls  deep 
hair-brown,  beautifully  varied  with  marks  like  the  letter 
V.  Rump  white.  Tail  white;  the  middle  feathers 
hav'iiig  three  broad  dark  hair-brown  bars,  the  next  with 
two,  and  the  two  outer  feathers  almost  immaculate.  The 
legs  and  toes  are  greenish-grey,  and  not  nearly  so  long 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  as  in  the  Wood 
Sandpiper  (Totanus glareola). 
The  principal  difference  in  the  plumage  of  the  adult  con- 
sists in  the  upper  part  of  it  being  more  tliickly  covered 
with  small  jckile  specks,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
ajid  breast  having  longitudinal  brown  streaks,  instead 
of  the  lauce-shaped  spots  of  the  young  bird. 


WOOD   SANDPIPER, 
ToTAsus  Glareqla,  Temm. 


PLATE  XVI.    Fig.  3. 

Totaniu  GlareoU,  Team.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  654. — Fletn.  Dr.  Anim.  1. 103. 

No.  HI — Shain'i  Zuol  12.  130. 
Totrau*  GmllatorU,  Shaa;  Znol.  13.  14S. 
Tring*  Glareok,  Linn.  Sy SI,  1.250.  13.  B — GmeL  Sjst- 1.  G77— ifl(/i.  lod. 

On.  2.  730.  13- 
Tringa  Gnlktaris,  Manl.  Sup.  Om.  Dirt. 
Ctiev>lier  Sllvain,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omilh.2.  G61. 
Wkld  StnndlaUfer,  Bec/uU  Naturg.   Deut   4.  391— Jtfqvr,  Tasschenb. 

a.387. 
Wood  Suidplper,  Pmn.  Arct.  Zool.  2.  4112.  S — LaA.  Syiu  0.  172.  13 

Mav*!  Zoai  12.  130.— /'fern.  Br.  ADim.  I.  103.  No.  141 JVonr.  Om. 

UicL  and  Sup.  with  ■  Fig. 
Long-legged  Sandpiper,  JUanl.  Oroith.  Diet.  App.  to  Supp. — Shate'i  ZooL 


This  species  (which  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  Verj  n 
the  preceding  one)  is  also  an  occasional  but  a  very  rare  ^-j,  *"*■•" 
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utaDt ;  a  solitary  straggler  being  now  and  then  driven  as  far 
to  the  westward  as  the  longitude  of  our  islands  during  the 
periodica)  migration  of  the  species  from  the  northern  to  the 
more  southern  districts  of  Europe.  The  short  specific  de- 
scriptions given  by  Linnaeus  of  these  two  nearly  allieil  birds, 
and  their  rare  occurrence  in  Briton,  without  doubt  induced 
Dr  Lathau  and  others  (as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ac- 
count of  the  Green  Sandpiper)  to  think  that  they  might  be 
identical.  His  description,  however,  of  the  present  bird,  in 
his  Index  Omithologicus,  ought  to  have  satisfied  him  that 
it  could  not  be  the  Tringa  Aldrovandi  of  Ray  and  Wit- 
LoiJGHBY,  quoted  as  a  synonym  of  Ochropits  (and  with  great 
propriety,  as  it  answers  exactly  to  it) ;  for  he  describes  Gla- 
reola  as  having  "  remiges  fuscte,  rachi  nived,  secundarite 
apices  margine  alba,"  characters  which  are  correct,  and  very 
distinctive  of  tlie  species,  Montacu,  in  his  Ornithological 
Dictionary,  has  so  accurately  described  each  from  personal 
inflection,  as  to  render  mistake,  or  a  confusion  of  the  spe- 
cies, almost  impossible  for  any  one  who  is  enabled  to  com- 
pare his  descriptions  with  the  specimens  of  these  birds.  He 
has,  however,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Supplement  of  the 
same  woik,  created  some  unnecessary  confusion  by  rejecting 
the  Linnean  specific  appellation  of  Glareola  altogether,  and 
imposing  in  its  place  the  new  title  of  Tringa  GraUatorU 
(Long-leggetl  Sandpiper) ;  which  confusion  is  still  further 
increased  by  Mr  Stkpuens,  in  his  Continuation  of  Shaw's 
Zoology,  giving  both  the  Glareola  of  Likn^ds,  and  Gralla- 
iaris  of  MoNTAon  as  distinct  species.  In  hzc,  this  bird  is 
fully  one-third  less  than  the  Ochropus,  with  the  legs  much 
longer  in  proportion  ;  the  tarsi  of  the  former  being  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  longer  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  the 
naked  part  of  the  tibia  is  considerably  longer.  In  addition 
to  the  specimens  recorded  by  Montagd  and  others,  I  can 
mention  a  beautiful  one  of  the  young  bird,  killed  at  Elling- 
ham  in  the  month  of  September  1828  (now  in  my  collection, 
and  a  description  of  which  is  given  below) ;  a  second,  killed 
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at  Prestwick  Car  in  1830,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  and  a 
third,  shot  at  White-mare  Pool,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
and  now  in  the  poseesKJon  of  Mr  Edward  Backhocsii:. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  interior  of  Continental  Europe,  and 
has  a  wide  geographical  distribution,  being  found  in  India; 
and   I  have  specimens  also  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Moist  woods  and  swamps  producing  willows  and  other  brush-   : 
wood  are  its  favourite  habitats,  where  it  lives  siJitary,  or, 
the  breeding  season,  in  pairs.     It  retires  within  the  Arctic  Nest,  &c. 
circle  to  breed,  and  its  nest  is  made  by  the  side  of  some  rill 
or  pool.     The  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  said  to  l)e  of  a  yel- 
lowish or  oil-green  colour,  s{K>tted  with  brown. — It  feeds  up- Food, 
on  wonns  and  insects. 


L 


Plate  16,  Fip.  3.  Represents  the  Wood  Sandpiper  of  the 
natural  size. 

Between  the  bill  and  eyes  is  a  dark  hair-brown  streak.  General 
Crown  of  the  head,  hack,  and  wings,  are  hair-brown,  tion. 
with  a  tinge  of  grey,  but  no  gloss  of  green.  Margins 
of  the  dorsal  and  scapular  feathers,  and  also  the  wing- 
coverts,  are  marked  with  small  white  and  greyiah-white 
spots.  The  secondaries  are  margined  and  tipped  with 
whit&  The  greater  qiuUs  are  hair-bn)wn,  the  first  one 
having  a  white  shaft.  Nape  of  the  neck,  cheeks,  sides 
of  the  breast,  and  the  flanks  are  greyish- white,  with 
hair-brown  rays.  Eyelids,  throat,  belly,  and  abdomen 
white.  The  lower  part  of  the  back  is  blackish-grey, 
having  the  feathers  finely  margined  with  white.  Rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts  white  ;  the  latter  with  a  brown 
streak  down  their  shafts.  Tail  white,  barred  with  hair- 
brown  ;  the  outer  feathers  having  tlidr  inner  webs  pure 
white.  The  wings,  when  closed,  reach  to  the  end  of 
the  tail.  The  bill  is  black,  with  a  green  tinge  towards 
the  base.     Legs  and  toes  greenish-grey. 

In  the  Eummer  plumage,  the  spots  of  white  upon  the  back 
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and  wing-covGFts  are  larger  and  purer  in  colour,  and 
the  scapulars  are  obscurely  barred  with  a  deeper  Hliade 
of  hiiir-brown, 

Tbe  following  is  a  description  of  the  bird  of  the  year, 
from  a  specimen  killed  at  Ellinghain  in  September 
1838,  and  kindly  presented  to  me  by  the  late  Thomas 
Hagcerbtone,  Esq. 

Between  the  bill  and  eyes  is  a  narrow  blackish-brown 
streak.  The  temples  and  eyebrows  are  white,  finely 
streaked  with  hair-hrown.  Chin  and  throat  pure  white. 
Crown  of  the  head  dark  brown,  having  the  feathers 
finely  margined  with  yellowish-brown.  Nape  and  sides 
of  the  neck  greyish-white,  striated  with  brown.  Breast 
white;  each  feather  having  a  brown  streak  down  the 
shaft,  and  being  very  finely  margined  with  hair-brown. 
The  flanks  are  marketl  with  undulating  bars  of  brown 
and  yellowish- white.  Belly  and  abdomen  white.  The 
back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  deep  brown,  with  a 
purplish  gloss,  and  each  feather  having  a  large  reddish 
white  spot  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  near  the  tip.  The 
quills  are  brownish-black  ;  the  shaft  of  the  first  one  be- 
ing white.  The  secondaries  margined  with  yellowish- 
wbite-  The  lower  part  of  the  back  is  greyish-black, 
margined  with  white.  The  rump  and  upper  tiul-coverts 
white;  the  tips  of  some  of  the  latter  with  a  hair-brown 
spot.  Tail  barred  with  deep  hair-brown  and  white ;  tlie 
outer  feathers  having  their  inner  webs  nearly  pure  white. 
Legs  and  toes  wax-yellow,  tinged  with  greenish  grey. 
Bill  black  at  the  tip,  and  the  base  tinged  with  green. 
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COMMON  SANDPIPER. 

ToTAtnjs  HrpohEVCos,  Temm. 

PLATE  XV.  Fio.  3.  4. 

ToUrms  Hrpoleucos,  Temm.  lirnn.  d'Oniith,  2.  C57. — Shau'i  Zool  18. 1«. 

— Firm.  Br.  Anim.  I.  104.  No.  143. 
Tringx  Hjpoleui-os,  Linn,  Syst.  1. 850. 14,— G™;.  SvsL  1. 6tS.— Lath.  IniJ. 

Oniith.  2.  734.  2(i. 
Trioga  mUror,  Jtaii  Sjn.  108.  A.  6 — WUL  231  t.  55. 
I^  Guinplte,  Buff.  Oia.  ?■  540. 
Chevalier  Guinelte,  Temm.  Man.  2.  B67. 
TiiUender  Strandl^erj  Bechnl.  Natui^.  Deut  4.  2iib.— Mfyer,  Tasscbenb. 

Deut.  i.  38!). 
CamnioQ  Sandpiper,  Br.  ZooL  2.  Nu.  204.  t.  7t Arct.  ZooL  2.  No.  388. 

—  WilL  (  VngL)  301.  t.  55._ialA  Sytu  178.  23._AfoiH.  Omitb.  Dicl — 

SruneiV  Br.  Birda,  2.  104 — lb.  2.  HI.  the  Young — Sfinie'j  ZooL  1 2. 

143 — F/nn.  Br.  Anim.  1.  104.  No.  143. 
Spotted  Suidpiper,  Bewick'i  Br.  Birtls,  2.  111. 

Piovisciii — Willy. wii;ket.  Water-junket,  Summer  Snipe. 

This  active  little  bird  is  a  regular  periodical  visitant,  and  PeriodkU 
during  Slimmer  is  the  well  known  inhabitant  of  the  margins 
of  all  our  rivers  and  lakes.  It  usually  makes  its  first  ap 
pearance  about  the  SOth  of  April,  and  I  have  observed  that 
if  suffered  to  bree<i  immolestftl,  the  same  pair  (at  least  so  it 
may  be  presumed)  will  return  for  many  successive  seasons  to 
ihe  locality  pre\-iousIy  occupied.  In  this  country  its  migra- 
tions extend  to  the  northern  parts  nf  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
laud,  as  it  is  known  in  Caithness,  which  appears  to  be  its 
boundary  in  this  longitude,  as  it  is  not  noticed  by  Low  in 
faia  Natural  History  of  the  Orkneys,  and  Dr  Fleming,  in 
his  History  of  British  Animals,  states  it  tu  be  wanting  in 
these  islands.  It  is  very  abimdant  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Scottish  fresh-water  lakes,  and  upon  Loch  Awe  in  July 
(when  the  young  broods  begin  to  fly),  I  have  at  one  view 
seen  three  or  four  families  on  the  wing  cmssing  over  or  skim- 
ming along  the  edgen  of  the  lake.  The  Common  Sandpiper 
is  a  bird  of  mofit  lively  habits,  having  its  body  in  continual 
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motion ;  for  whether  nniiiiiig  along  the  shore,  or  perched 
upon  a  stone,  its  tail  is  over  moving  up  and  down  ;  and  it 
has  also  the  custom  (in  common  with  other  species  of  this 
genus)  of  nodding  the  head,  by  suddenly  stretching  and 
contracting  the  neck.  Its  flight  is  graceful,  though  pecu- 
liar, being  performed  by  a  rapid  motion  of  the  pinions,  suc- 
ceeded by  an  interval  of  rest,  the  wings  at  the  smne  time  be- 
ing considerably  bent,  and  forming  an  angle  with  the  body; 
and  in  this  manner  it  skims  with  rapidity  over  the  surface  of 
the  water,  not  always  flying  in  a  straight  line,  but  making 
occasional  sweeps,  uttering  at  the  same  time  its  shrill  and 
well  known  whistle,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  sound 
of  the  words  bestowed  upon  it  as  a  provincial  appellation. — 
It  breeds  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  or  lakvn,  taking  care  to 
make  its  nest  beyond  the  reach  of  the  usual  floods,  and  fre- 
quently, should  a  corn-field  approach  the  edge  of  the  water, 
it  will  retire  within  it.  The  immediate  site  of  the  nest  is  ge- 
nerally under  a  projecting  tuft  of  grass  or  rusJi,  where  it 
scraps  rather  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  lining  it  with  dried 
grass,  leaves,  and  other  materials.  The  eggs  are  four  in 
number,  and  not_^rf,  as  stated  by  some  authors ;  tiiey  are 
of  a  cream-yellow  colour,  with  numerous  spots  of  dark  brown 
upon  the  surface,  and  others  of  a  lighter  hue  appearing,  as 
it  were,  underneath  the  outer  shell.  If  disturbed  during  the 
period  of  incubation,  the  female  quits  the  nest  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  usually  flies  to  a  distance,  making  at  this  time 
no  outcry ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  young  are  hatched,  her 
manners  completely  alter,  and  the  greatest  agitation  is  ex- 
pressed on  the  apprehension  of  danger,  and  every  stratagem 
is  tried,  such  as  feigning  lameness  and  inability  of  flight,  to 
divert  the  attention  of  tiie  intruder  from  the  unfledgetl  brood. 
As  soon  as  hatched  t!ie  young  quit  the  nest,  and  are  then 
fered  witli  down  of  a  greyish-brown  colour  above,  with 
black  streaks  upon  the  head,  and  a  black  list  down  the  back, 
the  under  parts  being  white.  This  is  rapidly  succeeded  by 
the  regular  plumage,  and  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  they 
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are  nearly  able  to  fly.  If  discovered,  and  attempted  to  be 
caught  before  being  fully  fledged,  they  IwkUy  take  to  tlie 
water,  repeatedly  diving,  and  to  a  considerable  distance; — a 
provision  wisely  granted,  as  being  so  well  adapted  to  insure 
their  safety  in  the  unfledged  state.  After  the  young  have 
gained  sufficient  strength,  those  birds  prepare  for  their  au- 
tumnal or  equatorial  migration,  and  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber the  greater  part  of  them  have  quitted  the  kingdom. 
They  retire  to  the  warmer  parts  of  Ctmtinenlal  Europe,  to 
A^a,  and  to  Africa  ;  but  Dr  Latham  appears  to  be  in  er- 
ror wben  he  states  it  as  a  species  common  to  America,  for  it 
is  not  recognised  by  Wilson,  or  by  other  American  orni- 
thologists. Its  place  in  that  country  is  supplied  by  another 
closely  allied  species,  viz.  Totanus  macuiariua  (Spotted 
Sandpiper).  In  Bkwick's  admirable  work  a  description  and 
figure  are  given  of  a  bird  which  he  thought  was  the  Trntga 
mtuularia  of  authors,  but  it  approaches,  in  every  respect,  so 
closely  to  the  young  of  the  Common  Sandpiper,  that  I  can- 
not help  thinking  he  must  have  mistaken  the  species.  At 
all  events,  his  bird  could  not  have  been  an  adult  Spoiled 
Sandpiper,  as  neither  the  figure  nor  description  give  an  idea 
of  the  peculiar  spotting  of  the  whole  of  the  under  parts,  ao 
distinctive  of  both  the  male  and  female  of  that  species.  Id 
Totanus  kypoUucos  and  Totanux  maculariuf  the  furrow  ex- 
tends for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  upper 
mandible,  and  the  bill  is  not  quite  so  much  rounded  near 
the  tip,  as  in  the  preceding  sj^ecies  of  this  genus ;  in  these 
particulars  shewing  their  affinity  to  the  genus  Tringa.  The 
food  of  these  birds  consists  of  the  worms  and  insects  usually 
fbiind  in  the  localities  they  frequent. 


Platk  is.  Fig.  3.  Represents  the  Common  Sandpiper  of 
the  natural  size. 
Between  the  bill  and  eyes  is  a  dark  hair-brown  patch,  and  General 
over  the  eyes  is  a  white  streak.     Head  and  upper  parts  ^^^^  **" 
of  the  body  of  a  lightish  hair-brown  colour,  glossed  with  A^'^ 
f2 
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olive-green;  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  heing  darker, 
and  being  further  varied  upon  the  back  and  scapulars 
with  fine  transverse  zigzag  lines  of  dark  hair-brown, 
giving  the  bird  an  elegantly  mottled  appearance.  The 
lesser  wing-coverts  marked  with  transverse  bars  of  hair- 
brown,  the  greater  coverts  tippet!  with  white.  Two 
first  quill-feathers  hair-brown ;  the  rest  hair-brown,  with 
a  large  white  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  web.  The 
four  middle  tail-feathers  similar  to  the  back  ;  the  two 
next  on  each  side  tipped  with  white ;  the  outermost 
having  the  tip  white,  and  the  outer  web  pale  hair-brown, 
with  darker  bars.  Throat  and  chin  white,  with  a  few 
small  specks  of  pale  hair-brown.  Sides  of  the  neck  and 
breast  greyish- white,  streaked  with  hair-brown.  Ab- 
domen and  vent  white.  Bill  of  a  dusky  greenish-grey 
colour.     Legs  and  toes  yellowish-grey. 

Fig.  4.  Represents  the  young  bird,  soon  after  exclusioii, 
and  covered  with  a  down  of  the  colour  previously  d 
scribed. 


SPOTTED   SANDPIPER. 
ToTASvs  ujcut^sjus,  Temm. 


PLATE  XVIL 

Totaniu  macukrius,  Temr.i.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  GbS—Shaufi  Zool  12.  144. 
but  not  the  figure  which  represents  the  young  of  the  Common  Sand- 
piper.— Pfem.  Br.  Anim.  1-  103.  Nu- 142 — irif>.  Amer.  Om.  7.  (to.  pL  60. 


•,mtl  Syat.  1.  672 — tatt.  Ind.  Ornith. 


k 


£  I. 
Tringa  maculoria,  Linn.  1.  340.  7 — 

2.  734.  20. 
Turdus  aquatlcufl,  Briti.  5.  253.  20. 
Lb  GriTe  d'Eau,  Buff.  Ois  S.  140. 
Chevalier  perW,  Trmm.  Man.  d'Ornith.  2.  656. 
Geflechte  Strandkufer,  Bechtl.  Naturg.  lleut.  4.  Zi2.— Meyer,  Tasachenb. 

DeuL  2.  3S5. 
Spotted  Tringa,  £dw.  t  327-  C  2. 
Spotted  Sandpiper,  Br.  Zool,  2.  No.  lOli.  ?— tofA.  Syn.  6.  170.  24 — Sham'a 

ZooL  12.  144.  the  svnouyms,  but  not  the  figure  or  descriptiao.— JlfnM. 

Omith.  Diet Flini  Br.  Anim.  1.  103.  up.  142. 
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The  authority  upon  which  this  bird  ranks  as  a  rare  Bri-  Kan  vUt  1 
tish  visitant,  seems  to  rest  solely  on  the  description  given  by 
Mr  Edwards  of  a  bird  that  was  shot  in  Essex,  but  which  J 
(as  I  have  before  reniarketl  with  regard  to  that  figured  and  J 
described  by  Bewick  as  Totanits  viaatlarius)  appears  to  be  I 
nothing  more  than  Tolaniis  hi/pohucos ;  and  the  Bpecimens  I 
also  from  which  my  figures  were  taken,  though  supposed  to  I 
have  been  killed  in  England,  I  am  afraid  cannot  be  sati»-  I 
factorily  substantiated  as  such.  According  to  Temmikck,  J 
it  is  sometimes  met  with  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  I 
parts  of  Germany,  but  never  in  Holland.  This  distribu-  I 
don  appears  singular ;  and,  as  an  American  species,  it  is  dif-  I 
ticult  to  account  for  its  appearance  so  far  out  of  the  line  of  I 
its  migrations.  In  the  United  States  it  is  very  common,  and,  1 
like  the  Sandpiper  of  this  country,  to  which  if  is  closely  al-  I 
lied,  is  there  known  as  a  summer  visitant.  During  that  sea- 
son, it  is  found  distributed  throughout  the  interior,  inhabit-  ,  1 
ing,  in  great  numbers,  the  banks  of  the  various  rivers  and  ' 
lakes  with  which  that  country  abounds.  Its  manners  and  I 
economy  appear  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  our  own  spe-  J 
Ctea;  and  in  perusing  WitsoN^s  animated  and  graphic  ac-  I 
count  of  this  bird  in  his  excellent  American  Ornithology  •,  I 
we  can  scarcely  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  he  is  not  de-  I 
scribing  Tolaiiva  hypoleticos.  The  same  continual  motion  I 
of  the  tail  equally  distinguishes  both  kinds ;  and  their  mode  I 
of  nidification,  the  colour  of  the  eggs,  their  food,  and  other  Nert,  kc  1 
particulars,  are  all  much  alike.  It  quits  the  United  States  ^°°^  I 
in  October  for  more  southern  latitudes,  and  is  supposed  to  j 
winter  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indian  islands.  J 

PtATK  17,  Represents  the  male  and  female  of  the  natural  1 
size,  which  is  rather  less  than  Totanus  hypokucos. 
Under  mandible  of  the  bill  orange-yellow;  the  upper  and  General 
lip  brown.     The  ey&-streak  and  orbits  while.     Head,  ^^^        \ 
and  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  pale  hair-brown,  glossed 

•  See  WiLWu'i  Amcrictn  Ornilholi^,  voL  viL  p.  64.  pL  60.  fig,  I.  J 
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with  olive^reen,  with  the  shafts  and  centres  of  the  fea- 
thers darker.  First  quill-feather  hair-brown ;  the  rest 
having  a  white  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  inner  web. 
Greater  wing-coverts  and  bastard  wing  tipped  with 
white.  Middle  tail-feathers  like  tlie  back ;  the  outer 
ones  white,  barred  with  liair-brown.  Chin,  sides  of  the 
neck,  breast,  and  under  parts  white,  beautifully  marked 
with  round  spots  of  a  deep  hair-brown,  closest  upon 
the  back  and  breast.     Legs  and  toes  sienna-yeUow, 


GREENSHANK. 

Tot  ASUS  glottis. 
PLATE  SIX. 


Totanus  glotUs,  BechtL  StluTg.  Deut.  4.  349.  No.  10 — Flem.  Br.  Aniui. 

1.  104.  sp.  144. 

Scolopox  glottis,  Linn.  Sjst.  1.  246.  10. — Gael.  Sjat  2.  264.— Lath.  Ind. 

Om.  a  720-  21." 
Scobpox  cancKens,  Gmet.  Syst.  I.  (SRS — Lalh.  Ind.  Orn.  S.  7-1-  S3. 
UmoBB  griseo,  Briu.  5.  SO?.  3.  t  33.  C  t. 
limusa  glottis,  Strph.  Shaw's  ZooL  13.  8S.  pL  13. 

Pluvialis  m^or,  Raii  Syiu  106.  A.  8_FFi;{.  320.  t  » Id.  (AngL)  !98. 

La  Barge  raii^e,  el  La  Barge  Abajeuse,  Buf.  Ois.  6.  603.  et  505. 

Ia  Barge  srise,  fi>#  Ok  G.  307. 

Le  ChevaBer  Aboyeur,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omith.  3.  669, 

Le  Chevalier  iigros  bee,  Cur.  Beg.  Anim.  3.  4!I3. 

GrunAi5.iiger  WasBerlnllftr,  Meyer.  Tasschenb,  DeuU  3.  871- 

Oreensha^  Pann.  Br.  ZooL  i.  l63.~~Lalh.  Syn.  5. 1*7-  IB Id.  Sup.  349. 

—Lmim'i  Br.  Birds,  4.  pL  163. — Mob/.  Omith.  DitL— Bnriei'.  Br.  Birds, 

2.  fl6.~S/ia«j'M  ZooL  13.  BO.  pL  13 — Flem.  Br.  Anim.  ).  104.  sp.  144. 
Greea-leggcd  Horseman,  Jliin.  Br.  Birds,  3.  m. 

Cinereous  Godwit,  Penn.  Br.  ZooL  3.  16D_L<uA.  Syn.  S.  145. 15 — Wont 
Oruith.  Diet,  and  Sup. 

pBOviNciAi — OrealcT  Plover. 


This  bird  I  shall  still  retain  in  the  genus  Tolanus,  though 
placed  upon  the  confines  of  the  group,  and  by  some  authors 

■  Tehminci,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  Bynon;iiis  of  this  bird,  in  a 
note,  SBys,  "  Mais  point  le  Stolopax  glottis  de  Guelin  et  de  Latbak, 
dont  Itt  phrase  Latine  n'appartienl  point  k  la  presente  Apice."  To  the 
justice  of  this  remarli  I  cannot  iwaenL,  as  the  specific  description  doet  an- 
swer to  the  Gcecnshsnli,  and  has  bv  all  other  authors  bec-n  quoted  as  such. 


already  separated  from  it,  having  been  described  by  Nilson 
ID  his  Oniithologia  Suecica  as  Gloitis  chhropus,  and  by  Sxe- 
FH£NS,  in  the  12th  volume  of  Shaw's  Zoology,  as  Linwsa 
gtotiis.  The  only  differing  point,  however,  is  in  the  form  of 
the  bill,  which  is  rather  stronger,  and  Iwnt  upwards  from 
the  middle  to  the  point,  thus  leading  to  and  beautifully  con- 
necting the  present  genus  with  the  genera  Limosa  and  Re- 
euroirostra.  It  is  a.  scarce  bird  in  llritain,  and  generally  Periodical 
only  to  be  met  with  about  the  periods  of  its  vernal  and  au-  ^'*"^"''" 
tumnal  migrations,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  few 
may  breed  upon  the  edges  of  the  Scottish  lakes,  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jakdikb  and  myself  met  with  the  young  upon  Loch 
Awe  in  July;  and  1  have  an  adult  specimen  that  was  shot  in 
Scotland  in  the  month  of  May.  Upon  the  Continent,  it  is 
rather  common  during  winter  iu  some  parts  of  Holland,  and 
also  upon  the  shores  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  on  the  larger 
rivers  of  Germany ;  but  it  retires  in  the  summer  to  more 
northern  countries  to  breed.  Its  geographical  distribution 
seems  to  be  of  wide  extent  in  the  ancient  world,  aij  the  spe- 
cimens I  have  received  from  different  parts  of  India  are  pre- 
cisely wmilar  to  our  own.  It  has  also  been  mentioned  by 
some  authors  o«  occurring  in  America ;  but  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case,  and  tlie  mistake  has  probably  arisen 
from  confounding  some  nearly  allied  species  with  it.  It  is 
seldom  found  on  the  sea-coast,  hut  is  the  constant  inhabitant 
of  the  margins  of  rivers,  and  the  shores  of  pools  and  lakes  in 
the  interior  of  the  countries  it  frequents,  feeding  upon  the 
fry  of  fish,  testaceous  niollusca,  aquatic  worms,  and  insects.  Food. 
We  have  no  authentic  accountof  its  nidiffcation.  Montagu 
mentions  an  egg  that  he  received  from  the  fens,  as  belonging 
to  this  bird,  and  describes  it  as  rather  less  than  that  of  a 
Lapwing,  but  very  similar  in  shape  and  colour.  This,  how- 
evrr,  may  have  been  an  egg  of  one  of  the  Godwits,  birds  of 
nearly  the  Kame  size,  and  which  have  been  ascertained  to 
breed  in  the  fens  ttf  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire. 


J 


descrip- 

Winter 

Iilumoge. 
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Flats  19-  Rqireseiits  the  Greenshank  of  the  natural  Bize, 
just  after  having  assumed  the  winter  plumage,  from  a 
specimen  killed  in  18S4  at  Lenooxlove,  near  Hadding- 
ton in  Scotland. 
Forehead,  region  of  the  eyes,  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
and  all  the  under  parts,  pure  white.  Crown  of  the 
head,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  streaked  with  hair-brown. 
Sides  of  the  breast  with  streaks  ajid  transverse  rajs  of 
pale  brown.  Upper  part  of  the  back,  wing-coverts,  and 
scapidars,  deep  clovc-brown,  with  a  purplish  tinge,  the 
feathers  Iseing  margined  with  greyish- white.  Tertials 
margined  with  white,  and  faintly  barred  with  hair-brown 
of  a  deeper  shade.  Quills  brownish-black  ;  the  shafts 
of  the  first  being  white,  very  strong,  and  broad.  Lower 
part  of  the  back,  and  the  rump,  white.  Tail  white, 
with  irregular  bars  of  hair-brown.  Bill  brownish-black, 
two  inches  and  two-eighths  in  length.  Legs  and  feet 
greenish-grey. 
In  Biunmer,  the  eye-brows  and  chin  are  white ;  the  fao 
j  head,  under  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  sides,  with 

I  large  drop-bke  spots  of  the  same  colour ;  the  rest  of  the 

I  under  parts  pure  white.     Upper  part  of  the  back  is  a 

I  mixture  of  black  and  grey,  many  of  the  feathers  being 

I  black,  with  greyish-white  margins,  the  rest  ash-grey, 

I  marbled  with  pale  hair-brown,  having  the  sliafts  alone 

P  block.     Greater  and  part  of  the  lesser  wing-coverts  ash- 

I  gi^yi  ^^^  darker  centres.     Tertials,  and  long  feathers 

i  covering  the  quills,  ash-grey,  with  black   shafts,  and 

^^^H  barred  upon  the  outer  part  of  the  webs  with  black  and 

^^^^h  pale  ash-grey.     Lower  part  of  the  back  and  the  rump 

^^^^P  white.      Upper   tail-coverts  white,  barred  with   hair- 

^^^^  brown.    Tful,  having  the  middle  feathers  greyish- white, 

I  marked  with  zig-zag  lines  and  bars  of  jwle  huir-hrown ; 

■  the  outer  feathers  being  wholly  white,  except  a  longitu- 

I  dinal  streak  of  hair-brown  upon  the  outer  web.     Legs 

B  and  toes  greenish -grey. 
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Genus  RECURVIROSTRA,  Linn.    AVOCET. 


OENBKIC  CaABACTEHa. 

Bill  long,  slentier,  subulate,  much  depressed,  thin,  bend- 
ing conatJerably  upwards  toward  the  tip,  which  is  very  flex- 
ible, and  brought  to  a  fine  point.  Both  mandibles  grooved- 
Nostrils  placed  near  to  the  base,  and  u]X)n  the  surface  of  the 
bill,  long  and  linear.  Legs  long,  slender ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  tibite  naked.  Tarsi  thin,  laterally  compressed,  with 
both  the  front  and  hack  part  reticulated.  Feet  four-toed,  ] 
three  before  and  one  behind,  the  anterior  united  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  lengtli,  by  a  scalloped  membrane ,  hind 
toe  very  short,  articulated  upon  the  tarsus,  and  not  reaching 
to  the  ground.  Wings  long  and  sharp-pointed,  with  the 
first  quill-feather  exceeding  the  rest  in  length.  Plumage 
dose,  soft,  adpressed,  and  party-coloured. 


This  small  but  well-marked  group  (which,  during  the  p^ 
riod  of  the  artificial  system  of  classifi cation,  was  included 
among  the  Palmipedes,  or  true  swimming  birds),  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  Mr  Vigors,  so  ably  exemplified  in 
bis  observations  on  the  natural  affinities  connecting  the  va- 
rious orders  and  genera  of  birds,  holds  a  place  amongst  the 
Grallatores,  in  the  family  of  Scolopacidte,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  genera  Tolanus  and  Lhnona.  To  the  first  group, 
k  ifl  allied  by  the  iDtervention  of  Tolanus  aetnipalmata,  an 
American  species,  with  feet  webhed  nearly  t<i  the  same  ex- 
tent, and  also  by  Totanus  gloUu,  where  the  upward  curving 
of  the  bill  appears  to  commence ;  and  its  connection  with 
Limota  is  shewn  in  the  long  and  tumed-up  bill  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  genus,  as  well  as  by  a  considerable  similarity  in 
habits  and  manners.  Amongst  the  Ckaradriades  it  is  repre- 
■ented  by  the  genus  Himanlopus,  which,  by  Wilson  (who 
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has  given  an  interesting  and  detailed  description  of  the  form 
and  habits  of  an  American  species)  was  considered  so  closely 
approaching  to  Recurvirostra,  aa  to  induce  hini  to  place  it 
in  that  genus,  rather  than  in  the  family  of  the  Charadriada, 
to  which,  as  an  aberrant  form,  it  more  properly  belongs. 

This  genus,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  known,  contains  four 
species,  only  one  of  which  is  European.  They  are  the  in- 
habituntfi  of  the  muddy  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  more  par- 
tJcularly  of  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  where  they  obtain  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  food  in  the  sediment  brought  down  from  the 
interior,  and  upon  which  soft  substance  they  are  supported 
by  their  palmated  feet.  Their  food  consists  of  minute  aqua- 
tic insects,  the  lesser  univalve  and  bivalve  mollusca,  and  the 
spawn  of  fishes.  They  form  their  nests  upon  the  ground  in 
sea-marshes.  When  feeding,  they  frequently  wade  deep  in 
the  pools,  or  on  the  edges  of  rivers,  but  never  swim  volun- 
tarily ;  and,  from  observations  which  have  been  made,  they 
appear  unable  to  use  tbeir  legs  and  feet  for  this  purpose  with 
much  effect.  Their  flight  is  strong  and  rapid.  Their  moult 
appears  to  be  simple ;  and  the  sexes  exhibit  no  difference  in 
plumage. 


N 


SCOOPING   AVOCBT. 

Recvrvirostra  Apocetta,  Linn. 


Recurviroatra  Avocetta,  Litiii.  Sjul.  1.  a5&  1 — Gmel  Syst.  I.  693 — £aCL 
Ind.  Om.  a,  786.  \.—Rim  Syn.  117-  A.  I, —  WllL  a4a  t.  60,— Id  (AngL) 
321. — Ftm.  Br.  Anim.  1-  101.  ap.  135 Shaic'a  ZooX.  12.  170.  pL  23. 

L'ATDcette,  Buff.  OU.  a  4G0.  t.  36. 

Avocette  k  Nuque  noire,  Trmm.  Man.  d'Omlth.  2.  n90. 

Der  bliufUssige  WasKr  Sabler,  Bednt.  Notui^-  DeuU  4.  40(1.  t.  S6.  f.  2. 

Scooping  Avocet,  Fenn.  Br.  ZooL  2.  504.  No,  228.— Arct.  ZooL  2.  603 — 
AUm.  fir.  BinU,  I.  pL  lOl^—LaOu  Syn.  6. 2S3. 1 — Id.  Sup.  2U3.— Jtfnat 
Omitb.  Diet. 

Avocet,  Leteia't  Br.  Birds,  6.  202 — BeavA'i  Br.  Birds,  2.  158, 

Common  Avocet,  Shaw'i  ZooL  12.  173-  pL  22. 

PaDVUtciAL — Butterflip,  Scooper,  Yelper,   Plcarini,  Cobler'.twL 
Crooked-bilL 


I 
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Thsse  elegant,  though  singular  birds  are  not  u 
upon  the  eastern  coasts  of  England  south  of  the  Humber, 
and  breed  in  certain  parts  of  the  fenny  districts  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  Norfolk ;  and  also  in  Roniney  Marsh  in  Kent. 
They  are  occasionally,  but  rarely,  met  with  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  Scotland.  During  winter,  tliey  assemble 
in  small  flocks,  and  frequent  the  oozy  and  muddy  shores, 
particularly  about  the  mouthe  of  rivera,  where  they  obtain 
a  plentiful  supply  of  food,  consisting  of  small  wonns  and 
marine  insects,  as  well  as  the  young  univalve  and  bivalve 
molluscs.  Their  mode  of  feeding  is  by  scooping,  or,  as  it  Fowl- 
were  in  appearance,  beating  the  soft  mud  with  their  flat  and 
upturned  bill ;  and,  when  thus  engaged,  they  are  frequently 
seen  wading  up  to  their  breasts  in  the  pools  left  by  the  re- 
ceding tide.  They  are  never  seen  to  swim  voluntarily,  al- 
though furnished  with  feet  so  extensively  palmated  as  to 
have  induced  the  earlier  systematists  to  place  them  amongst 
the  swimming  birds;  but  this  structure  is  an  admirable  pro- 
\-iaion  for  enabling  them  to  traverse  the  soft  and  yielding 
substance  in  wiiich  they  find  their  food.  Their  legs  also  are 
fcHwed  for  wading,  by  being  laterally  compressed,  and  thin, 
thus  offering  the  least  possible  resistance  to  their  progress 
through  the  water.  They  are  quick  and  active  birds,  and 
their  Bight,  from  the  form  and  dimensions  of  their  wings,  is 
powerful  and  rapid.  In  spring,  they  resort  to  the  marine 
marshes,  which  are  only  occasionally  or  partially  covered  by 
the  tide,  and  select  the  driest  part  for  nidification. — The 
egg»  are  of  a  greenish-white,  sjxjtted  with  black.  If  dis-  Nett,a 
turbed  at  this  season,  particularly  when  the  young  are  first 
excluded,  these  birds  fly  round  in  repeated  circles,  uttering 
at  the  ttamc  time,  without  intermission,  their  peculiar  cry, 
which  resembles  the  word  tmt  twice  repeated. — The  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  this  species  is  very  extensive,  it  being 
found  throughout  the  greater  part  of  temperate  Europe.  In 
Ana,  it  inhabits  Siberia,  and  is  very  plentiful  upon  the 
chores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  salt-lakes  of  Tarlary. 
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In  Africa,  It  is  met  with  in  Egypt,  and  other  parts ;  and  the 
species  sent  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  appears  also  to  be 
identicaL 

Plate  20.  Represents  this  bird  of  the  natural  size. 

Head,  nape,  and  two-thirds  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck, 
black.  The  cheeks,  the  rest  of  the  neck,  and  tlie  whole 
body  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  scapulars, 
the  niidtUe  wing-coverts,  and  the  greater  quills,  which 
are  black.     Bill  black.     Legs  and  toes  bluish-grey. 

The  young,  previous  to  the  first  moulting,  have  those 
parts  which  are  of  deep  black  in  the  adult  birds,  more 
inclining  to  brou-n,  and  in  them,  the  black  on  the  head 
extends  but  little  beyond  the  occiput.  The  dark  sca- 
pular feathers,  and  intermediate  wing-coverts,  are  also 
margined  with  reddish- grey. 


Genus  LIMOSA,  Bsiss.     GODWIT, 


BiLivery  long,  rather  thick  at  tlie  base,  compressed,  E 
or  less  turned  upwards,  higher  than  broad,  semi-flexible 
throughout  its  whole  length ;  cidmen  rounded  from  the  base 
for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  tlie  remainder  to  the  tip  flattened ; 
both  mandibles  laterally  grooved  to  within  a  short  distance 
from  the  point,  which  is  somewhat  dilated,  and  blunt ;  tip 
of  the  upper  mandible  projecting  beyond  the  lower  onftfj 
angle  of  the  chin  very  narrow,  and  extending  about  on^  ] 
third  of  the  length  of  the  bill. 

Nostrils  near  the  base;  placed  in  the  laleral  groove,  n 
row,  and  longitudinal. 

Wings  acuminate,  of  mean  length;  the  first  quilUfeathei 
the  longest. 


GoDWIT. 
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Legs  long  and  slender ;  a  great  part  of  the  tibis  naked. 
Front  and  back  part  of  the  tarsus  scutellated.  Feet  four- , 
toed,  three  before  and  one  behiiiti ;  the  outer  toe  united  to 
the  middle  one  by  a  membrane  as  far  as  the  first  joint ;  the 
inner  one  nearly  free.  Hind  toe  short,  articulated  upon  the 
tarsus,  and  touching  the  ground  with  its  tip  only.  Inner 
edge  of  the  middle  claw  dilated,  and  in  some  s[>ecies  ser- 
rated. 


The  Godwits,  which  shew  their  affinity  to  the  preceding 
genus  by  retaining  the  recurved  bill,  and  which  prevails  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  species,  were  formerly  in- 
cluded by  authors  among  the  true  Scuhpaces.  They  differ, 
however,  in  many  essential  points  from  the  Woodcocks  and 
Snipes,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  typical  forms  of  the 
extensive  gniup  known  under  that  designation.  In  these  latte^  I 
birds,  the  bill  is  very  flexible  and  soft  throughout  its  wholS 
length,  and  furnished  with  an  extraordinary  plexus  of  nerv 
giving  an  exquisite  perception  of  feelings  and  the  tip  of  the 
bill,  soon  after  death,  becomes  rugose,  by  the  exsiccadon  of 
the  nervous  fibres  distributed  over  antl  near  its  surface.  In 
the  Godwits,  this  member,  although  it  possesses  much  of  the 
general  form,  is  more  solid,  less  flexible,  and  thicker  towards 
the  base ;  and  as  the  nerves  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
geoerally  disposed  over  the  siu-face,  it  never  shews  any  of 
that  peculiar  roughness  after  death,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
Other  more  typical  genera,  but  remains  smooth  and  polished, 
■hewing  it  in  fact  to  be  an  intermediate  form  between  the 
hard,  homy,  and  sharp-pointed  bill  of  the  Tatani,  and  the 
soft  and  pulpy  one  of  the  Snij}es  and  Woodcocks.  They  also  I 
differ  in  habits  and  manners;  and  a  great  dissimilarity  pr&^ 
vails  in  the  colour  and  disposition  of  the  plumage,  whichtj 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  Totani  (Sandpipers).  Th*  I 
birds  of  the  present  genus  form  a  small  group,  are  of  consk 
derable  size,  with  long  necks  and  legs,  which  latter  are  naked 
for  a  considerable  space  above  the  tarsal  joint,  and  with  feet 
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formed  upon  the  same  model  aa  those  of  the  Toiani,  the 
outer  toe  being  joined  to  the  intermediate  one  by  a  mem- 
brane. They  inhabit  marshes,  and  the  banks  and  mouths 
of  rivers,  where  the  muddy  deposit  is  deep  and  soft,  and  in 
which,  by  probing  with  their  long  and  semiflexible  bills, 
they  find  worms,  and  aquatic  insects  and  their  larva,  upon 
which  they  constantly  feed.  When  thus  engaged,  these 
birds  are  frequently  seen  with  the  head  entirely  under  wa- 
ter ;  and  we  accordingly  find  them  amply  provided  with  the 
peculiar  gland,  situated  immediately  above  the  eye,  whose 
function  appears  to  be  that  of  lubricating  and  defending  this 
delicate  organ  from  the  effects  of  saline  and  other  waters. 
They  are  subject  to  a  double  moult,  and  their  nuptial  dress 
is  very  different  from  the  plumage  they  wear  during  the 
other  parts  of  the  year.  The  females  exceed  the  males  much 
in  size,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  they  are  much  later 
than  the  other  sex  in  acijuiring  the  change  of  feather  diiu 
tinctive  of  the  breeding  season.  They  perform  the  same 
migratory  movements  as  the  rest  of  the  Scdhpaeida:,   and 


their  passage  takes  place  at  the  same  periods. 


BLACK-TAILED  GODWIT. 

LlMOSA  HELASUKJ,  Leukr. 


PLATE  XXI.  Tia*.  I.  and  2. 


I  Lintosa  raelanura,  LffisL  Nwht.  ku.  Bechtt.  Naturg.  DeuL  Heft  %  laO 

h  Bnii  U7.  fig.  21— rflnm.  Man.  d'Omith.  3.  664, — Borif.in  Tram. 

I  Linn,  Sdc.  13.  1!I3. 

I  Limosa  ^^eocephala,  Flan.  Br.  Anim.  1.  lO?.  gp.  150. 

I  Fedoa  meUnun,  Sieph.  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  73.  but  not  the  figure,  which 

I  appears  to  be  that  oftbe  Red  or  Cummon  Godwlt. 

F  Burge  h  Queu  noir,  Tanm.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  264. 

I  Black-tailed  Goclwlt,  Shaw't  Zool.  16.  ^3.-~Flan.  fir.  Anim.  1. 10?.  ap.  l&Ol 

iScolopax  Limon,  Ltnn.  Syst.  1.  245.  12. — GmeL  Syst  ).  666.— Lath.  IdA,- 
Om.  2,  7I1M8-  .' 

Fedoa  nostra  xecunda,  Aoii  Svn.  lOG.  A.  5 —  (Titf.  210 — Id.  (AngL)  3aS,^ 
tji  Barge  ou  Bai^  comraun ,' ilo#  Ois.  7.  609.  t.  2T. 
Lesser  Godwit,  Pmn.  Br,  Zool.  2.  444.  No,  ln2,  male. 
J»dreka  Snipe,  Lalh.  Svn.  B.  148.— JWonf.  Om.  Diet.  2.  and  Sup.  with 
plate Umn-s  Br-'Binls,  4.  pi.  102. 
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Scolopas  belgka,  Gael.  SyaU  I.  063.— Ltuf,.  Ind.  2.  716.  i). 
Scolopax  £gocepha1a,  Ltnn.  Syst.  1.  246.  \6.—GmeL  Sj'at  1. 


i.  710.  16. 
Limosa  nila  major,  Briti 
JEgocepialus  BeUnoll,  . 


-ina  2.  218.  Id.  (Angl.) 


I*  Grande  Barge  rouasc,  Buff.  Oia.  7.  BOS. 
Godwit,  £a/A  Sya.  a.  U2.  14-  A. 
Sculopax  Huilsanicn.  LaUt  —lad.  3.  7^0.  20. 
Hudsoniaii  Godwil,  Lalh.  Syn.  Sup.  2iC. 
Bed  Godwit,  />«>ii.  Br.  ZooL  5.  No.  Ui.—Lalh.  S;n.  5.   142.— JtfoM. 
Omith.  Dii't.  1.,  but  Uie  sjnonjtns  quoted  belong  U>  tbe  Bar-Uiled 


The  numerous  list  of  synonjins  above  quoted  is  an  evi- 
dent proof  of  the  uncertainty,  and  consequent  confusion,  at- 
tending the  history  of  this  species,  arising,  it  would  appear, 
from  the  earlier  ornithologists  being  quite  unacquainted  with 
the  pecubar  change  of  plumage  to  which  these,  as  well  as 
many  other  birds,  are  periodically  subject ;  for,  if  we  ana- 
lyze the  various  specific  names  now  before  ua,  we  shall  find 
that  most  of  them  have  been  given,  either  when  the  bird  had 
actually  perfected  some  considerable  change,  as  that  from 
tbe  winter  to  the  spring  {or  nuptial)  dress,  or  else  in  the  in- 
termediate state,  that  is,  of  progress  from  one  to  tlie  other- 
Of  our  naturalists,  Moxtagu  was  among  the  first  to  discover 
and  fix  bis  attention  on  this  important  fact,  of  such  value 
towards  elucidating  the  history  of  species,  and,  by  such  in. 
readgation,  succeeded  in  clearing  away  many  inaccuracies  I 
and  nustakes  which  had  crept  into  our  native  ornithology.  I 
With  respect  to  the  bird  in  question,  he  has,  however,  fallen  I 
into  some  error  in  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  Ornithological  ] 
Dictionary,  by  confounding  the  synonyms  of  the  two  species;  f 
hut,  in  his  description  and  figure  of  the  Jadreka  Snipe,  in  the  i 
supplement  to  the  same  work,  we  at  once  detect  Limoaa  i 
larmra  (Black-tailed  Godwit) ;  and  in  his  Red-breasted  Snipe,  1 
we  recogni-se  the  summer  plumage  of  the  Common  Godwit  cf  1 
many  authors,  the  Red  or  Bar-tailed  Godwit  (Limoaa  rvfa)   I 
of  thia  worL 

Thin  species  seenis  to  have  been  hitherto  considered  as  a 
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rare  visitant,  but,  from  the  observations  I  have  been  enabled 
to  make,  it  appears  to  be  as  regular  in  its  visits  as  the  other, 
though  perhaps  not  so  numerous  or  so  generally  dispersed  ; 
and  it  has  been  proved,  within  these  few  years  past,  to  be  the 
present  species  which  breeds  in  certain  parts  of  our  fens,  and 
not  the  Common  Godwit,  as  had  been  previously  supposed. 
During  winter,  these  birds  are  sparingly  scattered  along  our 
oozy  shores,  and  at  the  mouths  of  our  larger  rivers,  as  well 
as  in  the  fenny  districts  of  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  ;  but 
about  the  period  of  their  annual  movements,  they  are  more 
numerous,  and  also  more  widely  dispersed,  and  at  this  time 
frequently  visit  the  coasts  of  Northumberland,  and  other 
northern  districts  •. 

Food.  The  food  of  the  Black-tailed  Godwit  consists  of  insects  and 

worms,  obtained  by  probing  the  mud  and  soft  sand  with  its 
long  bill;  and  it  is  then  frequently  seen  wading  tolerably 
deep  in  the  water,  immersing  the  head  at  intervals,  and 
searching  the  deposit  beneath.  This  habit  accounts  for  the 
great  development  of  that  gland,  which,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  appears  to  secrete  a  fluid  for  lubricating  and  pro- 
tecting the  eyes  of  such  birds  as  are  accustomed  to  have  the 
head  frcquendy  submerged ;  and  it  accordingly  exists  to  the 
greatest  extent  in  the  Order  Natatore/t,  or  true  water  birds  — 
The  species  is  widely  distributed  thrt>ughout  Europe  and 
Asia ;  and  if  the  Htidsonian  Godwit  of  Latham  be  identical 
with  it,  is  an  inhabitant  of  North  America ;  but,  as  the  de- 
scription of  that  species  is  very  concise,  I  quote  it  «-ith  some 
degreeof  doubt,  asit  may  possibly  refer  to  the  Marble<I  God- 
wit (Limosa  Fedoa)  of  the  American  continent  — The  Black- 
tailed  Godwit,  as  before  stated,  breeds  annually  in  some  of 

Nest,  Ac.  our  fens,  making  its  nest  in  the  thick  herlmge,  and  always  in 
the  vicinity  of  water.  It  lays  four  eggs,  of  a  deep  oil-green 
colour,  faintly  blotched  with  spots  of  a  darker  shade. 


k 


■  Whilst  writing  this  aci'ount  (March  1831),  four  Godwita  were  brought 
to  me  for  sale,  three  of  which  were  of  the  bliu'k-tailoil  apeciea,  and  just  be- 
ginning to  acquire  the  Biimmer  pliinu^. 
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Pi.ATii:  SI.  Fig.  1.  Represents  a  female  of  the  naturiil  it 

Bill  orange-yellow  at  the  base ;  tip  black.  Head,  neck,  Genend  ' 
Upper  part  of  the  breast,  back,  and  scapulars  ash-grey,  i 
tinged  with  hair-brown;  deepest  upon  the  latter  parts. 
Chin,  the  streak  over  the  eye,  the  whole  of  tlie  under 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  upjjer  tail-coverts,  white. 
Wing-coverts  pale  hair-brown,  deeply  margined  with 
greyish- white.  Quills  brownish- black,  with  an  angular 
white  spot  at  their  tips ;  the  shafts,  as  well  as  the  basal 
parts  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  third,  fourth,  fiftli,  and 
following  feathers  pure  white,  and  forming  a  bar  across 
the  wings.  In  the  tail,  the  middle  feathers  are  almost 
wholly  black,  the  base  alone  being  white ;  and  this  in- 
creases prc^rreBsively  to  the  outer  feather,  which  is  white 
for  upwards  of  half  its  length.  But  the  tail,  when  not 
expanded,  appears  wholly  black.  The  tips  of  the  tail- 
feathers,  in  some  specimens,  are  margined  with  greyish- 
white.  Legs  very  long,  with  the  dbiffi  naked  for  up- 
wards nf  an  inch  and  three-quarters  above  the  tarsal 
joint ;  colour  blackish-grey. 
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Fig.  2.  Represents  the  summer  (or  nuptial)  plumage  of  the  Male. 
male  bird. 
Bill  a  fine  orange-colour  at  the  base,  with  the  tip  black. 
Crown  of  the  head  reddish-brown,  streaked  with  black. 
Forehead,  cyo-streak,  and  chin,  red  dish- white.  Cheeks, 
neck,  and  breast  pale  reddish-brown ;  the  latter  trans- 
versely barred  with  brownish-black.  Belly,  abdomen, 
tliighs,  and  under  tail-coverts,  white,  barred  at  distant 
intervals  with  pale  reddisli-brown  and  blackish-brown. 
Back  and  scapulars  black,  having  each  feather  margined 
and  barred  with  reddish-brown.  Smaller  wing  coverta, 
near  the  bend  of  the  wing,  of  a  deep  hair-brown ;  the 
greater  coverts  deeply  margined  with  white.  Tail 
block,  with  the  ha.scs  of  the  feathers  white.  Legs  black- 
ish-grey 

VOL,   II.  « 
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The  young  birds,  previous  to  the  first  moulting,  have  the 
crown  of  the  head  hlackish-hrown  ;  eacli  feather  lieing 
margined  with  pnle  rcddish-bro«ni.  The  neck  and 
breast  are  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  tmged  with  reddish- 
brown.  The  eye  streak,  chin,  the  bases  of  the  caudal 
and  quill  feathers,  the  belly,  abdomen,  upjter  and  under 
tail  coverts  are  white.  The  back  aiid  scaptilars  brown- 
ish-hlack,  each  feather  being  margined  with  reddish- 
brown.  Wing  coverts  ash-grey,  margined  and  termi- 
nated by  reddish- white. 


BED   GODWIT, 

LiMosA  BVFA,  Briss. 
PLATE  SXII.  Fig.  1.  2. 
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Limosa  nib,  BHa.  Om.  S.  ini.  No.  5.  L  2h.  f.  \.—LeuIer,  N'ocht.  xii. 

Becbst  Natni^g.  D«it.  Heft  2.  163.— J'fam.  Br.  Anim.  I.I07.  sp.  151. 
Fedoa  nifa,  SItph.  Sluw'i  ZooL  13.  77-  but  the  figure  [hat  of  the  Biack- 

talled  Ciodwit. 
Lu  Barge  rousse,  Buff.  Ois.  7.  604 — Team.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  66B, 
I.a  Barge  oboyeusc,  ou  i  Queue  my4.  Cue.  Reg.  Anttn.  1.  4S8. 
Scolopx  LapponicB,  Linn.  Syat  1.  246.  \b.—GaieL  Sjst.  1.  66T — LoDl 

tnd.  Om.  i.  7IIL  sp.  IG. 
Red  (iodwic,  Bcmdr'i  Br.  Birds,  3.  BO Shaa'M  ZooL  12.  77.  but  not 

tbe  figure — Flem.  Br.  Anim.  I.  107-  Ip.  151. 
Pedoa  Meyeri,  5*71*.  Shsw's  ZooL  IS,  7S.  • 

Barge  Mi^^er,  TViniB.  Man.  1  ed.  4:14.  ^h 

Mever's  Godwit,  Sliaa'i  ZooL  It.  ^b.  ^H 

IFedoa  poctoralis,  Stepfi.  Shaw'a  ZooL  IS.  79-  ^^ 

Ked-breaated  Godwit,  ib. 
Ked-bnaated  Snipe,  Mini.  Omith.  Diet.  Sup.  with  a  figure,  but  not 
the  synonyms — Id.  in  Trnns.  of  Linn-  80c  9.  198. 
/Scolnpax  leucopbipa,  lAilh.  Ind.  Oni.  8.  719- 17. 
I  Limosa  griBea  major,  Bria.  Om.  0.  272.  t.  2i. 
"«-  ">*     J  Common  Godwit,  Br,  Zool.  a  ITa—Arct.  ZooL  2.  2^X^Lalb.  Syn.  5 
oofiduli.  1       '**•  '5 — ^^  Sup.  245.— flciciiJ*'!  Br.  Birds,  2.  78.— JIfonf.   Omith. 
I      Kct.  I.  tiut  with  muiy  of  the  n/nonyms  of  Limua  metanura. 
{.Grej  Godwit,  Ltain't  Br.  Bii^  4.  pL  161. 

pBOvtnciAi.. — Yarwbelp,  Yarwhip,  Poor  Willie,  Godwjn. 


This  species,  in  its  general  appearance,  greatly  resembles 
the  preceding,  with  which  indeed,  in  some  of  its  changes,  it 
has  frequently  '»een  confounded.     It  may,  however,  be  al- 
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ways  recognised,  under  every  slate  of  plumage,  by  the  coni- 
psrative  shortness  of  its  legs,  in  being  without  the  white  up- 
on the  basd  parts  of  the  quills,  and  in  having  the  tail  feathers 
invariably  and  distinctly  barred.  Its  manners  are  also  very 
similar,  and  it  inhabits  the  same  localities ;  but  as  its  polar  F 
migration  seems  to  extend  to  much  higher  latitudes  than 
that  of  Limoaa  melanura,  it  is  found  during  winter  more 
dispersed  upon  our  northern  coasts  than  that  Npeciea,  whose 
8p|>earance  seldom  occurs  but  at  the  periods  of  migratory 
flight.  This  bird,  in  its  summer  phmiage,  is  described  by 
Montagu  under  the  title  of  the  Redr-bretuted  Snipe,  and  he 
lias  quoted  the  names  Scolopax  Novoboracensis,  and  S.  Hnd- 
lonica,  as  synonymous  ;  but  the  first  belongs  to  a  very  diffe- 
rent bird,  viz,  Mairoramphus  grisev^  of  Leach  (the  Brown 
Snipe  of  authors),  and  it  appears  that  S.  Hudsonica,  as  ( 
have  before  mentioned,  may  be  referred  either  to  Ltmosa 
vielanura  or  L.  Fedtia.  Still  greater  perplexity  and  confu- 
tion  has  been  thrown  upon  the  group  by  Mr  Stephens,  in 
his  continuation  of  Shaw's  Zoology,  in  which  two  supposed 
new  species  are  recorded,  viz.  Fedoa  Meyeri  (Meyer's  God- 
wit,  described  indeed  as  such  by  Temmiuck  in  his  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Manual,  but  afterwards,  in  his  second  edition  of 
the  same  work,  plainly  acknowletlged  to  be  Limoaa  rufa  in 
a  peculiar  state  of  plumage),  and  Fedoa  pectoralin,  an  imagi- 
nary species,  founded  upon  Montagu's  description  of  his 
Red-breasted  Snipe,  and  which  he  was  only  led  to  coniuder  as 
distinct,  from  the  supposition  that  the  Red  Godwit  of  authors 
was  only  referable  to  L'lmosa  melanura  (the  Jadreka  Snipe  of 
MoMTACu),  not  lieing  aware  at  the  time  that  a  similar  change 
of  phtmage  took  place  in  the  Common  Godwit. 

Theae  birds  are  usually  found  in  small  societies,  frequent- 
ing the  mud  banks  of  river-mouths,  or  inlets  of  the  sea, 
alwuDding  in  oozy  shore,  where  they  readily  meet  with  the 
usual  food,  viz.  worms,  aquatic  insects,  and  the  siiiuller  uni- 
valvt?  and  bivalve  mollusca.  They  often  mingle  with  other 
members  of  the  Scolojuicida'.  as  the  Redshanks  {Totanm  cali- 
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dru),  Knots  {Triitga  canutua),  &c.  Their  flight  is  power- 
ful, though  not  very  rapid ;  and  when  disturbed  and  raised  on 
the  wing,  they  generally  send  forth  a  cry,  not  unlike  the 
bleat  of  the  goat.  Their  flesli  is  juicy,  and  of  excellent 
flavour,  anil  on  this  account  they  are  in  great  request  for 
the  table.  In  April,  tlie  males  have  acquired  the  nuptial 
plumage,  after  which  period  they  entirely  desert  our  shores, 
retiring  to  more  northern  countries,  such  as  Iceland,  Lapland, 
Sweden,  &c.  to  breed. 


Male. 

Slimmer 
plumage. 


Male. 

Winter 
I'luinagi?. 


Plate  22,  Fig.  I.  Ilepresents  the  male  bird  in  the  sum- 
mer plumage,  and  of  the  natural  size. 
Crown  of  the  head,  nape  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  pale 
reddisli  orange-brown,  streaked  with  blackish-bniwn ; 
chin  and  eyo-streak  reddish- white.  Fore  part  of  the 
neck,  breast,  and  aU  the  under  parts  [wle  reddish- 
brown  ;  the  feathers  of  the  belly  and  abdomen  finely 
margined  with  white;  the  flanks  ami  under  tail-coverts 
being  streaked  with  dark  hair-brown.  Upper  part  of 
the  back  and  scapulars  blackish-brown,  with  oval  spots 
and  margins  of  pale  orange.  Lower  part  of  the  back 
and  upper  tail-coverts  white,  with  the  central  parts  of 
the  feathers  dark  hair-brown  ;  some  few  of  the  latter 
being  margined  with  orange-brown.  Wing  coverts  ash- 
grey,  with  darker  centres,  and  edged  with  white.  The 
quills  have  their  outer  webs  black,  the  inner  ones  hair- 
bniwn,  mottled  with  white  on  the  out«r  edge,  with  white 
shafts.  The  tail  marked  with  alternate  bars  of  hair- 
brown  and  reddish-white.  Bill  flesh-reil  at  the  base; 
with  the  fore-part  blackish-bniwn,  and  frequently  reach- 
ing to  seven  inches  in  length.  Legs  having  the  tibiie 
much  shorter  than  those  of  Limosa  melanura ;  and  of 
a  blackish-grey  colour. 
Fig.  2.  Represents  the  winter  plumage  of  the  same  species; 
in  which  state  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  space  between 
the  bill  and  eycB,  the  neck  and  breast  are  grey ish- white. 
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streaked  with  pale  hair-brown.  Throat  pure  white. 
The  beUy  and  abdomen  white,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow- 
ish-grey. The  flanks,  and  some  of  the  under  tail-coverts 
streaked  with  hair-brown.  Upper  part  of  the  back  and 
scapulars  a  fine  pearl-grey,  margined  paler;  with  the 
shafts  and  part  immediately  contiguous  greyish-black. 
Wing  coverts  white,  with  centres  of  hair-brown.  The 
quills  are  as  described  in  the  summer  plumage.  The 
tail  is  barred  with  hair- brown  and  greyish-white. 
The  young,  previous  to  the  first  change,  have  the  crown  Young, 
of  the  head  streaked  with  dark  hair-brown ;  the  eye- 
streak  and  cheeks  white,  with  small  pale  streaks  of 
wood-brown.  The  throat  white.  The  neck  and  breast 
grey,  tinged  with  wood- brown,  and  faintly  streaked  with 
a  darker  shade  of  brown ;  under  parts  white,  tinged 
with  yellowish-grey.  Upper  part  of  the  back  and  the 
scapulars  hair-brown,  deeply  margined  and  spotted  with 
pale  sienna  or  ochreous  yellow.  Lower  part  of  the  back, 
and  upper  tail-coverts  white,  with  a  few  spots  of  pale 
hair-brown.  Tail  barred  with  hair-brown  and  white. 
Legs  grey.  Bill,  in  many  specimens,  not  exceeding  two 
inches  and  a-half  in  length;  brown,  with  a  flesh-coloured 
base. 


Genus  MACRORAMPHUS,  Leach.    LONGBEAK. 


GENERIC  CHARACTERS. 


Bill  very  long,  nearly  straight,  rather  tumid  and  wrinkled 
at  the  base ;  the  tip  much  dilated,  and  rugose  after  death ; 
both  mandibles  furrowed  to  within  a  short  space  of  the  point. 
Nostrils  lateral,  placed  near  the  base,  linear  and  pervious. 

Wings  long ;  the  first  quill  scarcely  exceeding  the  second, 
and  the  longest  in  the  wing.  Legs  long,  slender ;  with  the 
lower  parts  of  the  tibiae  naked.  Feet  four-toed ;  three- before 
and  one  behind.     The  outer  toe  connected  with  the  inter- 
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mediate  one  by  a  membrane  as  far  as  the  first  joint ;  Ae 
inner  one  not  so  far ;  hind  toe  articulated  upon  the  tanusy 
and  resting  on  its  tip  only.     Plumage  close  and  adpiessed. 

This  genus,  first  established  by  Dr  Leach^  upon  the  dia- 
racters  presented  by  the  Scolopax  grisea  of  authors  (Brown 
Snipe  of  Pennant's  Arctic  Zoology,  Red-breasted  Snipe  of 
Wilson'*s  North  American  Ornithology),  and  which,  as  yet, 
remains  the  only  knoMrn  species,  appears  to  form  a  link  connect- 
ing more  intimately  the  Godwits  with  the  Snipes  and  Wood- 
cocks.  In  it  we  find  the  bill  approaching  closely  in  form  to 
that  of  the  latter,  and  furnished  with  a  nervous  apparatus  of 
nearly  equal  extent,  as  shewn  by  the  rugosity  apparent  after 
death ;  the  tip,  however,  is  proportionally  more  dilated,  and 
the  base  thicker,  as  in  the  Godwits.  Its  feet  difier  from  those 
of  the  Scclopaces  by  the  toes  being  shorter,  and  by  the  outer 
toe  being  joined  to  the  middle  one  by  a  membrane,  or  w^ 
extending  as  far  as  the  first  joint,  as  in  the  genera  Limota 
and  Totanus,  Its  habits  and  manners,  as  described  by  those 
writers  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  them,  aie 
also  essentially  difierent  from  those  of  the  true  Snipes;  and 
its  plumage,  as  far  as  regards  colour  and  periodical  change, 
is  equally  at  variance,  but  in  both  respects  closely  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  Godwits.  With  such  peculiarities  of  habits 
and  form,  I  concur  with  Mr  Stephens  in  the  propriety  of 
retaining  Dr  Leach's  designation,  and  separating  this  bird 
from  the  genus  Scolopax^  as  now  restricted,  this  being  in 
perfect  accordance  with  its  affinities,  and  the  intermediate 
station  it  holds  with  respect  to  the  Godwits  and  Snipes.  Nor 
do  I  think  it  less  entitled  to  a  generic  distinction  than  many 
of  the  genera  established  by  Mons.  Temminck  himself,  who, 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  valuable  "  Manuel  d'^Omitholo- 
gie,^  has,  in  strong  terms,  condemned  Dr  Leach  for  sepa- 
rating it  from  ScolopcuCj  although,  at  the  same  time,  he  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  institute  a  third  sectional  division  in 
that  genus  for  the  express  reception  of  this  bird,  as  if  such 


finqueDt.aiidjftpbitiary  divisions  were  less  likely  to  burthen 
Ae  jDemary  ddttunlhe  imposition  of  a  ^neric  title. 

The  anlj  species  .of  the  genus  hitherto  met  with  is.  a  na- 
UTe  of  the  nocthem  part  of  the  continent  of  America ;  and 
the  two  specimens  !killed  in  .Europe  can  only  be  regarded  as 
natants  accidentally  driven  thither. 


BROWN  LONGBEAK. 

Macroramphus  GxrsEUs,  Leach. 

PLATE  XXIV.  Fio.  2. 

HicronmphiLi  gruetu,  Lm^  Cat  Brit  Mus.  p.  31. — Steph.  Shaw's  ZooL 

BcoMiiie  ponctu^  Tfinm.  Man.  d'Ornith.  8.  679- 

Seifarearted  Snipe^  fHis,  Amer.  Omith.  7-  49.  pL  5&  f.  1. 

Brown  Longbeak,  Steph.  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  61,  pL  9. 

Soolopax  noYoboimoensu,  GmeL  Syst  1.  658. — Lath.  Ind.  Omith.  2.  723.  \ 

^92.  f   Summer 

ranais  iiovoboiiaoeiiaifl,  Sabine^  Fnmk.  Journ.  Appen.  687*  |  plumage. 

BcdJxreaated  Snipe,  Penn.  Arct  ZooL  2.  p.  368 — Laih.  Sjn.  &  153.  26.  j 

Scdopax  griaea,  Gmel  Sjst  1.  65&~La^  Ind.  Ornith.  2. 724.  sp.  33.     )   iinnf ^r 
htmn  S&>e,  Pmm.  Arct  ZooL  2.  369 — Laih.  Sjn.  6. 154.  28. — Mont,  f     i  ^^1> 
QrniUL  Dkt  2.  and  plate  in  Supp Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1. 106.  1.  Strag-  f  P^"™8^ 

The  bird  now  before  us  belongs  to  North  America,  and  Vejy  rare 

...  .   visitant 

has  been  hitherto  only  twice  met  with  in  Europe,  one  speci- 
men having  been  killed  in  Sweden,  and  the  other  in  Eng- 
land, upon  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  This  latter  fortunately 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  zealous  Montagu,  and  was  thus 
introduced  into  the  list  of  British  birds,  as  an  occasional, 
though  very  rare  visitant.  A  full  description  of  this  species 
is  given  by  Wilson,  in  his  North  American  Ornithology, 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  that  graphic  and  characteristic  style, 
by  which  his  writings  are  rendered  so  generally  interesting. 
From  that  account,  its  habits  and  manners  appear  to  differ 
greatly  from  those  of  the  true  Snipes  and  Woodcocks,  a]v 
preaching  much  nearer  to  those  of  the  Godwits  and  Tringas ; 
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and  he  adverts  in  particular  teniia  to  the  distinctive  charac- 
ters it  possesses.  It  inhabits  the  sea  coasts  that  abound  in 
marine  marshes,  or  display  an  extent  of  soft  muddy  shore, 
and  is  never  found  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Upon  the 
eoosts  of  New  Jersey,  where  Wilson  mode  his  observations, 
it  arrives  early  in  April,  on  its  return  from  its  equatorial  or 
winter  migration,  when  it  has  nearly  acquired  the  nuptial 
plumage  ;  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  August,  on  its  way 
southward,  after  having  passed  the  summer  in  higher  lati- 
tudes, where  it  breeds.  It  flies,  he  observes,  in  very  large 
flocks,  and  performs  many  evolutions  over  the  marshes, 
sometimes  wheeling,  coursing,  and  doubling  along  their  sur- 
face ;  then  shooting  high  in  the  air,  then  separating  in  va- 
rious bodies,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  quivering 
whistle.  Such  evolutions  I  have  myself  also  frequently  seen 
performed  by  the  Knots  and  other  species  of  the  Tringas, 
when  associated  in  large  flocks.  Some  idea  of  the  numbers 
of  these  birds  may  be  formed,  when  the  above-mentioned 
writer  tells  us,  that  they  occasionally  settle  so  close  together, 
that  eighty-five  have  been  killed  by  a  single  discharge  from 
a  musket,  and  as  their  flesh  is  excellent,  and  highly  esteemed 
at  the  table,  they  are  of  course  eagerly  sought  after,  during 
their  stay  in  the  country,  and  mown  down  in  incredible 
numbers  by  the  American  sportsmen.  At  low  water  they 
frequent  the  sand-bars  and  mud  flats,  and,  from  the  contents 
found  by  Wilson  in  the  stomach  of  tliose  he  dissected,  seem 
to  feed  principally  upon  small  univalve  moUusca.  They 
seldom  associate  with  other  species,  but  keep  in  flocks  by 
themselves.  The  nidification,  and  colour.  Sic.  of  the  eggs 
remain  undescribed.  .  ■ 


General 

desciip- 
lion. 

I        Summer 


Plate  ^4.  Fig.  S.  represents  this  bird,  under  the  title  of 

the  Brawn  Snipe,  in  the  summer  plumage,  and  of  the 

natural  size. 

C'rown  of  the  head  blackish-brown,  having  the  feathers 

margined  with  pale  reddish-brown.     Between  the  bill 
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and  eyes  is  a  dark  streak.  The  eyp-streak  and  chin 
wliite,  tinged  with  reddish-brown.  Nape  and  back 
part  of  the  neck  blackish-hrowii,  margined  witli  yellow- 
ish-brown. Upper  part  of  the  back  and  scapulars  black, 
beautifully  margined,  and  varied  with  pale  reddish- 
brown  and  white.  The  tertials  black,  with  oblique  nar- 
row transveree  bars  of  pale  brownish-red.  Lower  part 
of  the  back,  rump,  and  tail  white,  barred  transversely 
with  black.  Fore  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  flanks, 
and  thighs  pale  orange-brown,  spotted  with  black. 
Belly  and  abdomen  reddish- white.  Vent  and  under 
tail-coverts  white,  tinged  with  reddish-brown,  and  bar- 
re<l  with  black.  Legs  and  toes  greenish -grey.  Bill 
having  the  point  black,  and  the  base  wrinkled,  and  of  a 
deep  greenish-grey  colour. 
In  the  winter  the  ])lum8ge  of  this  bird  is  nearly  as  fol-  Winter 
lows : — The  eye-streak,  cheeks,  and  chin  white.  Between  P'""**?*  I 
the  hill  and  eye  is  a  dusky  streak.  Crown  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  deep-grey,  tinged 
with  brown.  Upper  part  of  the  back  and  scapulars 
clove-brown,  the  feathers  being  margined  with  ash- 
grey  and  reddish-brown-  Wing-coverts  hair-brown, 
with  paler  margins.  The  greater  coverts,  as  well  as 
the  secondary  quills,  margined  and  tipped  with  white. 
Lower  part  of  the  breast  and  belly  white.  Under  tail- 
coverts  and  vent  white,  barre<l  with  deep  hair-brown. 
Rump  and  tail  as  in  the  summer  plumage.  (Quills  deep 
Iiair-brown,  the  shaft  of  the  lirst  quill  being  white. 


Genus  SCOLOPAX,  Linn. 


OENKRtC  CHARACTE&B. 


t 

L 


Bill  long,  slender,  straight ;  the  tip  obtuse,  rounded,  and 
ending  with  an  internal  knob ;  both  mandibles,  in  dead 
birds,  rugose  behind  the  tip ;  under  mandible  shorter  than 
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the  upper  one,  which  is  sulcated  fur  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
len^h. 

Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  placed  in  the  commencement  of  the 
furrow,  linear  and  longitudinal,  covered  witli  a  menihrane. 

Wings  having  the  first  and  second  quills  of  nearly  equal 
loigth,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing.  Legs  slender.  The 
tibtK  entirely  plumed,  or  else  naked  for  a  short  way  only 
above  the  tarsal  joint.  Feet  four-toe<i ;  three  before  and 
one  behind ;  the  former  cleft  to  their  origin,  the  latter  short, 
and  resting  on  the  ground  only  with  its  tip. 

By  ViELLOT,  and  some  other  recent  authors,  the  Wood-' 
cocks  have  been  separated  from  the  sniffs,  and  a  genus  esta- 
blished for  them  under  the  title  of  Rfinticola.  The  charac- 
ter ujK)n  which  this  Reparation  is  founded  rests,  however,  en- 
tirely upon  the  tibia  of  one  group  being  feathered  down  to 
the  tarsal  joint,  while  in  the  other  it  is  naked  for  a  short 
space  above  it.  It  must  not  be  omitted  that,  in  addition  to 
this  peculiarity,  the  two  groups  dider  also  in  their  habits ; 
the  Woodcocks  being  (at  least  through  the  day-time),  inhabi- 
tants of  the  forests  and  thickest  underwood,  whilst  the  Snipes, 
on  the  contrary,  resort  to  exposed  marshy  districts  and 
moist  meadow  land.  The  distinctive  character,  however, 
being  of  so  shght  a  nature,  I  have  determined  (although  an 
advocate  for  generic  division,  wherever  the  difierence  of  form 
is  such  as  to  indicate  a  material  difference  of  economy),  to 
retain  them  under  the  same  generic  title :  at  least  till  some 
other  better  marketl  character  be  recognised,  ui>on  which  to 
found  the  division.  The  mode  of  feeding,  and  quality  of 
their  food,  are  nearly  the  same  in  both  groups,  consisting  of 
earth-worms  and  insects ;  and,  although  the  Woodcocks 
pass  the  day  in  rest,  and  the  retirement  of  close  thickets, 
they  invariably,  during  night,  repair  to  open  glades  and 
meadows  to  seek  their  subsistence.  Both  groups  are  subject 
to  a  double  moult,  hut  the  change  in  spring  is  not  difE'erent 
from  the  usunl  plumage  in  the  dis)H)sitiiin  of  tlie  colour  and 
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inarkings,  though  more  intense  and  brilliant  in  tint.  They 
are  solitary  birds,  and  generally  live  isolated,  except  during 
the  season  of  reproduction,  or  at  the  periods  of  migration. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Scolopacidas  by 
the  square  fomi  of  the  head,  and  by  the  eyes  being  seated  bo 
far  backward,  a  provision  which  gives  them  a  very  free  eom- 
paas  of  sight,  and  allows  them  to  plunge  the  bill  deeper  in 
the  soft  ground  in  search  of  their  prey. 


WOODCOCK. 

ScOLOPAX    BUSTICOLA,  LinH. 
,     PLATE  XXIIl.  Via.  1. 


Scolopax  ruKticoU,  lAan.  Sy»U  I.  343.  & — GmsL  Sv«t.  I. 

Omith.  3.  713.  I, — Shme't  ZaoL  12.  4*.  pL  7 — Fhm.  Br.  Anim.  1.  106. 

■p-  146. 
ScoLpaz,  Bria.  S.  ii>%.  1 — SoJf  S^.  104.  A.  l.—fVUL  !1S.  53. 
I*  BecBSM!,  Buff.  Ois.  7-  itH.  Hi- 
Becmme  ontinaire,  Tenm.  Man.  d'Omith.  3.  C73. 
W»Id.«chQeppc,  Bechtt.  Natui^.  Deut.  4.  laS — Mej/er,  Tiaschenb.  Deut. 

t.  »1. 
Woodcock,  nr.  iJooL  i.  No.  178.  t.  65 — Arct.  Zroi  i.  470,  A — WUl. 

(Angl)  <S!I.  C.  b^—AlUit.  Br.  Birds,   I.  t  ^{\.—  Lalh.  Syn.  b.  US.  1.— 

MmL  Omtb.   DicU  2 — Id.  Sup.— BcuwA:'*  Br.  Birds,  2.  t.  p.  60.— 

SSawU  Zoo\.  IS.  44.  pL  7- 

Tars  well-known  bird,  so  favourite  an  object  of  pursuit  ] 
with  the  six>rtsman,  and  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  epicure, 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  regular  winter  visitant ;  for  al- 
though instances  are  not  wanting  of  Woodcocks  remaining  * 
through  the  summer,  and  even  breeding  in  extensive  woods 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom*,  they  are  still  too  few,  I 
think,  to  warrant  its  admission  as  an  indigenous  species.  I 
have,  however,  heard  it  asserted  of  late,  that  such  instances 
are  increasing,  and  that  there  are  districts  in  which  these 
birds  may  be  found  at  all  seasons  in  the  year ;  among  othersi 

*  See  Bkwick'*  British  Birdii,  Art.  Woodcocli;  and  Momtaod'r  On)l> 
thologkal  Dictionary  and  Supplement,  wbere  weU-authentlcateH  llutuncet 
«<Btven. 
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the  extensive  ww)dy  tracts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dnnkeid 
and  Blair-Athol,  planted  by  the  late  Duke,  have  been  men- 
tioned ;  a  situation,  indeed,  to  all  appearance  particidarly  fa- 
vourable to  their  habits,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  surface 
covered  with  wood,  and  at  the  same  lime  affording  such  a 
profusion  of  springs,  open  glades,  and  moist  ground,  as  to 
insure  lo  them  a  constant  and  abundant  sujiply  of  food.  In 
Northumberland,  the  Woodcock  has  been  known  to  breed  in 
the  woods  about  Nelherwitton,  and  I  have  now  in  my  collec- 
tion eggs  taken  from  a  nest  in  Pigdon  Wood,  not  far  from 
Morpeth.  In  this  instance  the  female  appeared  not  to  have 
had  a  mate,  as  the  eggs  were  found  to  be  all  addled  after 
she  had  sat  upon  them  with  great  assiduity  for  nearly  a 
month,  towards  the  conclusion  of  which  time  she  had  be«»me 
so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  rise  from  the  ground. — The 
first  autumnal  flight  of  the  Woodcock,  on  its  retreat  from 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  where  it  breeds  and  passes 
the  summer,  generally  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  beginning  of  October;  but  as  this  consists  of  birds 
whose  flight  is  directed  to  more  southern  latitudes  than  our 
islands,  a  few  stragglers  only  remain;  or  the  flight,  after 
resting  for  a  day,  proceeds  on  its  course  to  Portugal,  and  so 
onwards  to  the  farthest  limit  of  its  equatorial  movement. 
The  direction  taken  by  such  a  great  and  successive  column 
of  these  birds,  under  migration  from  the  north  to  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  being  in  a  great  mea- 
sure intersected  by  the  south-western  coasts  of  England  and 
Ireland,  accounts  for  the  abundance  of  them  in  Devonshire, 
Cornwall,  and  the  countries  thus  situated,  and  the  still 
greater  numbers  found  in  the  southern  and  western  districts 
of  Ireland,  compared  with  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  thus  also  that  Woodcocks  are  generally  first  observed 
in  these  jwsitions,  and  sometimes  long  Iiefore  they  are  seen 
ill  the  north  of  England  or  Scotland.  The  succeeding 
flights,  which  continue  at  inter^'als  during  October  and  the 
two  following  months,  becoming  each  more  limited  in  extent 
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the  whole  country  gradually  receives  its  accession  of  winter 
visitants,  those  that  take  up  their  haunt  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England  and  Scotland  seldom  arriving  before 
the  middle  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  December ;  the 
earlier  flights,  when  they  do  alight  in  the  country,  merely 
remaining  for  a  day,  and  then  passing  on  to  the  southward. 
From  tliis  latter  circumstance,  the  search  for  Woodcocks  in 
Northumberland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  is  very  un- 
certain, and,  to  insure  success,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  the  direction  of  the  wind.  I  have 
found  that  they  always  come  over  in  the  greatest  bodies  in 
hazy  weather  with  little  wind,  and  that  blowing  from  tlie 
north-east ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  then  And  the  upper 
FE^on  of  the  atmosphere  (in  which  they  fly)  freer  from  coun- 
ter currents  of  air,  than  in  more  open  wcatlier.  After  a 
night  of  this  description  I  have  frequently  met  with  great 
numbers  upon  the  edges  of  plantations,  in  hedges,  and  even 
in  turnip  fields,  and  enjoyed  excellent  sport  for  the  day; 
but  oa  seeking,  on  the  following  morning,  for  a  renewal  of 
the  like  hucceas,  I  liave  not  found  a  single  bird,  the  whole 
flight  having  proceeded  on  their  course  during  the  interven- 
ing night.  It  18  during  this  time  that  Woodcocks,  like 
most  migratory  birds,  perform  tlieir  journeys ;  and  it  seems 
probable  tliat  those  which  halt  upon  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  the  northern  counties  of  England,  have  com- 
pleted their  task  from  shore  to  stiore,  between  sunset  and 
ftumise,  as  they  appear  but  httle  fatigued  on  their  arrival, 
provided  ihe  weather  has  been  calm.  The  distance  of  the 
cuasttt  of  Norway  and  Swetien,  from  whence  these  visitors  are 
supposed  to  come,  offers  no  objection  to  this  supposition,  as 
a  continued  flight  of  eight  or  ten  hours,  even  at  a  rate  infe- 
rior to  what  I  conceive  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing, 
would  duffice  for  the  transit.  Another  argument  in  favour 
of  this  Hupposition,  is  the  high  state  of  condition  in  which 
the  birds  generally  arrive  on  our  shores,  especially  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  season,  by  no  means  indicating  the 
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vasdng  ef&cts  of  very  long-continued  exertions.  From  tlie 
£acts  I  am  alwut  to  mention,  it  appears  that  they  fly  at  a. 
considerable  altitude  {as  indeed  do  most  birds  when  per- 
fonidng  their  migratory  movements),  to  avoid,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, the  currents  of  air  so  frequent  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  A  respectable  person  who  lived  upon  the  coast, 
and  who,  being  a  keen  pursuer  of  wildfowl,  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  the  sea-shore  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
assured  me  that  he  liad  more  than  once  noticed  the  arrival 
of  a.  flight  of  Woottcocks  coming  from  the  north-east  just  at 
day.dawii.  His  notice  wiw  first  attracted  by  a  peculiar 
sound  in  the  air  over  his  head,  that,  upon  attending  to,  he 
found  prtweeded  from  birds  descending  in  a  direction  almost 
perpendicular  ;  and  which,  upon  approaching  the  shore,  se- 
parated, and  flew  towards  the  interior.  Some  of  them  he 
observed  to  alight  in  the  liedges  immediately  adjoining  the 
coast ;  these  he  pursued  and  shot,  and  which  proved,  as  he 
surmised  by  the  view  he  had  of  them  as  they  flew  past  him, 
to  be  Woodcocks.  The  haunts  selected  by  these  birds,  for 
their  readence  during  the  day-time,  are  usually  the  closest 
brakes  of  birch  and  other  brushy  underwoocl,  and  where  the 
ground,  from  the  deep  shade,  is  nearly  free  from  herbage; 
and,  for  this  reason,  thick  fir  plantations  of  ten  or  twelve  years' 
growth  are  a  favourite  resort,  I  n  woods  that  are  very  exten- 
sive they  are  generally  found,  and  abound  most  in  thickets  by 
tile  sides  of  open  glades,  or  where  roads  intersect,  as  by  these 
they  pass  to  and  from  their  feeding  ground  at  evening  and 
in  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  Unless  disturbed,  they  remain 
quietly  at  roost  upon  the  groimd  during  the  whole  day,  but 
as  soon  as  the  sun  is  wholly  below  the  horizon,  they  are  in 
full  activity,  and  taking  flight  nearly  at  the  same  instant, 
leave  the  wo<k1s  and  cover  for  the  adjoining  meadows,  or 
open  land,  over  which  they  disperse  themselves,  and  are  fully 
engaged  in  search  of  food  during  the  whole  night.  Advan- 
tage has  long  been  taken  of  this  regular  mitde  of  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  feeding  grounds,  by  the  fowler,  in 
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those  districts  where  Woodcocks  are  abundant,  by  suspend- 
ing nets  across  the  ffladi's,  or  by  the  sides  of  hedges  where 
th^  arc  observed  to  paas  continually ;  aiid,  though  the 
adoption  of  the  fowlin^-jnece  has  in  general  superseded  the 
mode^  of  capture  formerly  practised,  great  numbers  are  still 
taken  in  this  manner  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  Another 
method  of  entrapping  Woodcocks  (as  well  as  Snipes)  is  by 
the  springe,  which  is  set  in  places  where  tliose  (wrforations 
made  hy  the  bill  of  the  Woodi-ock  in  search  of  footH,  and  tech- 
nically called  Borinffg,  are  observed  to  be  most  frequent.  It 
is  formed  of  an  elastic  stick,  of  which  one  end  is  thrust  into 
the  ground,  the  other  having  afhxed  to  it  a  noose  made  of 
hoTHehair  ;  the  stick  being  then  bent  down,  this  noose  is 
paM«i  through  a.  hole  in  a  peg  fastened  to  the  ground,  and 
i*  kept  properly  expanded  by  means  of  a  fine  trigger,  so  set 
as  to  be  displaced  by  the  slight  pressure  of  the  bird''a  foot. 
To  conduct  them  to  this  trap,  a  low  fence  of  twigs,  or  of 
stones  placed  so  closely  together  as  to  leave  no  psAxage 
ihmiigh  the  interstices,  is  extended  to  some  distance  on  each 
nde  of  the  springe,  and  generally  in  an  oblique  direction ; 
orer  which  obstacle,  however  trifling,  it  seems  the  birds  never 
attempt  to  hop  or  fly,  but  keep  moving  along  it,  till  they  ap- 
proach the  port  occupied  by  the  noose  of  the  springe :  upon 
Bitenipting  to  pass  through  this  apparently  open  space,  they 
displace  the  trigger,  and  are  almost  invariably  caught  by  the 
noose,  and  retained  by  the  spring  of  the  stick  against  the 
opposing  peg. — Dav  being  the  Woodcock's  time  for  repose, 
it  sits  very  close,  and  is  not  easily  Jtus/ied ;  the  sportsman 
then  requiring  the  aid  of  the  busy  spaniel,  or  the  bush,  in 
which  it  is  ensconced,  to  be  actually  beaten  by  an  attend- 
ant, before  it  will  take  wing.  It  rises,  however,  with  much 
quickness,  and  threads  its  way  through  the  branches  with 
great  rapidity,  until  the  underwood  and  trees  are  fairly 
cleared,  when  its  fliglit  becomes  measured,  and  offers  an  easy 
aim  to  the  sportsman.  When  rouseil,  it  seldom  flies  to  any 
f[real  distance,  but  alights  in  the  first  thicket  that  attracts 
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its  attention,  closing  its  wings,  and  dropping  suddenly  down, 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  not  unusual  for  it  to  run  a  little  way 
before  it  squats.  Just  before  rising,  upon  being  disturbed, 
or  when  running,  it  jerks  its  tail  upwards,  partly  expanding 
it,  and  fully  shewing  the  white  that  distinguishes  the  under 
ftiirfaceofthc  tips  of  the  tail  feathers. — In  feeding,  the  Wood- 
cock inserts  its  bill  deep  into  the  earth  in  search  of  worms, 
which  are  its  favourite  and  principal  food.  This  instrument 
is  most  admirably  calculated  for  the  ofiices  it  has  to  perform 
when  thus  immersed  in  the  soil ;  for,  in  addition  to  its  great 
length,  it  possesses  a  nervous  apparatus  distributed  over  a 
great  portion  of  its  surface,  and  especially  on  such  parts  a.s 
are  likely  to  come  first  into  contact  vr\th  its  prey,  giving  it 
the  sense  of  touch  in  the  highest  perfection  ;  and  to  enable 
it  to  secure  the  object  thus  detected  by  the  discriminating 
sensibility  of  the  bill,  it  is  further  provided  with  peculiar 
muscles  (common,  I  believe,  to  all  the  members  of  the  genus), 
which,  by  compression  of  the  upper  or  basal  part  of  the  bill, 
are  brought  into  action,  so  as  to  expand  the  tips  of  both 
mandibles  sufficiently  wide,  to  lay  hold  of  and  draw  forth 
the  hidden  treasure.  The  digestion  of  this  bird  is  rapid, 
and  the  quantity  of  worms  it  can  devour  in  the  course  of  a 
night  is  astonishing-  I  have  known  one,  tliat  consmned  at  a 
meal  (that  is,  within  the  night),  more  large  eiu-th-worms  than 
half  filled  a  garden-pot  of  considerable  size,  It  may,  how- 
ever, by  management,  be  brought  to  eat  other  food  ;  as  Mon- 
tagu mentions  one  that  was  induced  to  feed  on  bread  and 
railk,  by  worms  cleanly  washed  being  put  into  a  mess  of  that 
kind ;  and,  by  this  practice  being  persisted  in,  the  bird  soon 
acquired  a  relish  for  this  new  sort  of  aliment,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  worms,  throve  well  upon  it.  The  flesh  of 
the  Woodcock,  when  in  condition,  is  highly  and  deservedly 
esteemed,  being  juicy  meat,  and  of  delicate  flavour ;  indeed 
so  excellent  has  it  been  considered  by  the  epicure,  that  no 
portion  was  suffered  to  be  lost,  and  we  therefore  always  see 
it  customarily  dressed  with  the  entrails  undrawn,  and  serving 
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as  a  savoury  addition  to  the  rest  of  the  flesh :  in  the  same 
manner  also  Snipes  are  universally  treated.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  February,  when  the  vernal  change  of  phimage 
commences,  the  flesh  of  these  birds  loses  its  fine  flavour,  and 
incomes  strong,  the  skin  also  turns  dry  and  scurfy,  and 
they  are  rarely  fit  to  be  presented  at  the  table ;  soon  after 
which  time  they  begin  to  pair ;  and,  going  off  in  succession, 
bv  the  middle  of  April  the  whole  have  re-migrated  to  higher 
northern  latitudes,  where  they  breed  and  jMtss  the  summer 
months.  During  the  period  of  their  returning  flighte,  should 
the  wind,  then  blowing  from  the  south  and  south-west,  sud- 
denly veer  round  to  the  north-east,  we  frequently  have  an 
accumulation  of  Woodcocks  on  the  eastern  coast ;  but  (as  I 
have  before  observed)  they  are  now  out  of  condition,  and 
therefore  never  pursued  by  the  sjwrtsman  with  tlie  same 
eagerness  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. — The  nest  of 
this  bird  is  generally  in  thickets,  and  placed  near  the  root  of 
a  bush  or  tree,  and  is  fonned  merely  by  a  slight  hole,  lined 
with  a  few  dead  leaves  and  stems  of  grass ;  and  the  eggs 
{which,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  are  always  four  in  number), 
are  of  yellowish -white,  blotched  with  a  pale  chestnut-brown 
colour.  In  Sweden,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  wliere 
it  breeds  in  abundance,  the  eggs  are  now  considered  a  deli- 
cacy for  the  table,  as  those  of  the  Green  Lapwing  have  long 
been  in  England ;  and  to  this  destruction  of  the  breed  has 
been  attributed  the  decrease  of  Woodcocks  so  generally  com- 
plained of  by  our  sportsmen  for  some  years  past.  Its  geo- 
graphical distribution  embraces  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
cantiiient,  as  there  are  few  countries  within  the  temperate 
and  frigid  zones  in  which  it  is  not  known  either  as  a  winter 
or  summer  visitant.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  met  with  in 
Atnerica,  but  is  there  represented  by  a  nearly  allied  species, 
the  Scfdopax  minor  of  authors.  Being  a  nocturnal  feeder, 
the  eyes  of  the  Woodcock  are  large  and  prominent,  in  order 
to  collect  the  scattered  and  indistinct  rays  of  twilight ;  thi 
■iluRtion  also  is  peculiar,  being  placed  far  back  in  the  hea<l, 
VOL.  II.  M 
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and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  trowii,  which  gives  its  head, 
and  those'of  the  Snipes,  a  square  cutnpressed  furm,  not  seen 
to  that  degree  in  any  other  members  of  the  ScolopacicUe. 
The  ubovewmentioned  peculiarity,  however,  enables  these 
birds  to  probe  the  ground  to  a  greater  depth  without  incon-' 
venience,  and  at  the  same  time  considerably  extends  the 
sphere  of  vision. 

The  female  (contrary  to  the  account  given  in  Shaw's 
Zoology),  generally  exceeds  the  male  bird  in  size ;  she  also 
has  less  of  the  white  and  greyish-white  upon  the  back  and 
scapulars,  and  the  under  parts  are  of  a  redder  tinge.  The 
outer  web  of  the  first  quill-feather  is  also  barred  for  the 
whole  of  its  length,  which,  in  the  male,  is  often  entirely 
white,  or  with  a  few  faint  bars  near  to  the  tip  only. 

Plate  23.  Fig.  1.  Represents  the  Woodcock  of  the  natural 
sine. 
1  Hill  flesli-rt>d,  tinged  with  bluish-grey,  increasing  in  inten- 
sity of  coloiu-  toward!*  the  point;  in  the  living  bird 
smooth,  but  becoming  wrinkled  or  ntugh  near  the  tip, 
by  the  desiccation  of  the  nervous  fibres,  soon  after 
death.  Forehead  and  crown  grey.  From  the  corners 
of  the  bill  to  the  eyes  is  a  streak  of  deep  brown.  Hind 
part  of  the  head,  and  nape  of  the  neck,  having  four 
broad  brownish -black  bars,  the  intermediate  spaces  I>e- 
ing  reddish- white.  Chin  white.  On  each  side  of  the 
front  of  the  neck  is  a  patch  of  brown,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct in  different  individuals.  Upper  parts  of  the  plu- 
mage a  mixture  of  chestnut-brown,  pale  ochreous  yel- 
low  and  grey,  with  large  sjwts  and  zigzag  transverse 
lines  and  bars  of  black;  the  black  most  intense  upon 
the  back  and  scapulars.  Rump  and  tail-coverts  pale 
chestnut- brown  ;  some  of  the  latter  with  pale  reddish- 
white  tips  and  narrow  transverse  bars  of  black.  Tail 
black,  more  or  less  varied  with  chestimt-brown ;  the 
tips  of  the  feathers  grey  aljove,  and  pure  white  below. 
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Quills  (iusky  ;  the  outer  webs  leaving  triangular  barw  of 
i-liestniit-brown.  First  quill-feather  in  the  males  im- 
perfectly biirreil  near  the  tip,  or  immaculate  ;jm  the  fe- 
males generally  barred  throughout  the  whole  length. 
Under  part§  greyish- white,  tinged  more  or  less  with  yei- 
lowish-brown,  and  transversely  barred  with  hair-brown. 
Vent  and  under  tail-coverta  yellowish-white,  witli  trian- 
gular centres  of  black.  Legs  livid  or  flesh-red,  tinged 
with  grey.     Lower  part  of  the  tibia^ feathered. 


GREAT   SNIPE. 

ScoLOP^x  MAJoa,  Gtuel. 
PLATE  XXIII.    Fio.  2. 
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Scolopai  major,  Gmel.  Syst-  I.  661.— Lath.  Ind.  Om.  2.  714.  i—Flm.  Br. 

Anim.  1.  105.  sp.  146. 
Gallinago  Diajor,  Ste/A.  Shaw's  ZooL  It.  S\.  pL  S. 
Giaode  ou  Double  B^cassine,  7"™™.  Man.  crOmlth.  S.  67S. 
Omt  Snipe^  Br.  ZooL  i.  No.  IBS — Arct.  Zoo\.  S.  4TD.  B.—Lalh.  Syn.  &. 

133.  « — Mont.  Omith.  Diet  2.  imil  Sup — Bewiai'i  Br.  Birds,  2.  6T.— 

Shatv-t  Zool  II.  51.  pL  6. 

Fbovihcial — Solitary  Snipe. 


i«  known  to  us  as  an  occasional  visitant,  from  a  few  stragglers  t 
beiDg  now  and  then  driven  upon  our  coasts  during  their  pe- 
riodical migrations,  the  immediate  direction  of  their  latitu- 
dinal flight  being  much  to  the  east  of  the  longitude  of  the 
British  Islands.  Such  instances,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  (and  all  those  which  have  fallen  under  my  own 
observation),  have  occurred  during  the  autunmal  or  equato- 
rial movanents  of  these  birds,  when,  quitting  the  colder  re- 
gions of  the  northern  parts  of  Eurojje,  where  they  breed  and 
pass  the  summer  months,  they  seek  more  genial  climates, 
and  in  which,  from  the  mildness  of  the  winter  and  absence 
of  wvcre  frost,  they  are  certain  of  obtaining  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  food.     Montagu  mentions  birds  of  this  species  hav- 
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ing  been  killed  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Wiltshire,  and  Lan- 
cashire. Ill  Northumberland  several  instances  have  come 
under  my  own  knowledge  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years, 
and  the  specimen  from  which  the  figure  in  Plate  XXIII.  is 
taken,  was  killed  in  October  1822  on  some  boggy  ground 
within  a  short  distance  of  Twizell.  In  the  year  1 826,  being 
a  very  dry  and  warm  season,  they  seem  to  have  visited  us 
in  more  than  usual  numbers,  as  several  individuals  were 
killed  in  difi'erent  marshes ;  and  I  am  informed  that  not  less 
than  five  or  six  were  shot  on  one  morass  not  far  from  Sedge- 
field,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  In  general  appearance  the 
Great  Snipe  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  common  spe- 
cies {Scoiapax  Gallmago),  and  in  all  probability  this  resem- 
blance has  frequently  caused  the  former  to  have  been  con- 
founded with  the  latter,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  been  consi- 
dered merely  as  a  large  variety  of  it.  Its  bulk  is  always 
much  greater,  and  its  weight  averages  about  eight  ounces 
and  a  half.  The  bill  being  smaller  and  shorter  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size,  the  tarsi  thicker  and  not  so  long,  and  the 
belly  and  abdomen  always  barred  with  brown  and  white, 
afford  never-failing  indications  of  the  species.  When  flushed, 
the  Great  Snipe  generally  utters  a  cry  in  some  degree  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  common  species,  but  shorter  and  hoarser; 
its  flight  is  not  so  rapid,  nor  does  it  perform  the  same  twist- 
ing evolutions  when  first  forced  upon  wing,  but  moves  in  a 
direct  manner,  not  unlike  the  Woodcock,  Like  the  rest  of 
Food,  the  genus,  it  feeds  upon  worms  and  insects,  obtained  by  bor- 
ing the  marshy  ground  and  mud  with  its  bill,  which  shows 
in  its  post-mortem  examination  the  same  roughness  near  the 
tip  that  distinguishes  all  the  true  Snipes  and  Woodcocks, 
and  which,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  caused  by  the  dry- 
ing and  consequent  contraction  of  the  nervous  papilla;  dis- 
tributed over  its  surface.  This  species  is  spread  over  a  creat 
part  of  Continental  Europe,  particularly  towards  the  east 
and  over  the  north  of  Asia.  In  most  countries  it  is  migra- 
tory, retiring  during  summer  to  the  vast  marshes  of  the 
north.      TsHHiNCK  mentions  having  received  a  specimea 
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from  North  America  ;   but   I  have  never  obtained  it  from  S 

that  country,  nor  does  Wilson,  or  any  other  American  or-  ■ 

nithologist,  inchide  it  in  the  list  of  birds  belonging  to  that  I 

quarter  of  the  globe.     The  Snipe  common  to  that  country,  ■ 

long  supposed  to  be  Scoloj)a.T  GalUnago,  is  now  ascertained  I 

to  be  a  distinct  species.  ■ 

The  Great  Snipe  breeds  in  marshes,  selecting  a  tolerably  I 

dry  spot  near  to  some  standing  water,  and  the  materials  of  I 
the  nest,  which  are  scanty,  are  collected  from  the  decayed    Nest,  &a,  I 

grasses  and  water-plants  immediately  around.     The  four  I 

eggs  which  it  lays  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Common  I 

Snipe,  being  (according  to  the  authors  who  have  described  M 

them)  of  a  yellowish- white,  or  very  pale  oil-green,  blotched  H 

with  dark  brown.     As  a  delicacy,  its  Hesh  is  in  high  estima-  H 

lion,  being  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  lomnioD  H 

■pedes.  ■ 

Platk  93.  Fig.  S.  Represents  this  bird  of  the  natural  size,  I 

from  a  v'ery  perfect  specimen  killed  near  Twizell  in  Oc-  I 

tober  1822,  and  which  weighed  nearly  nine  ounces.  I 
Bill  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  inclining  to  flesh-red  at  the  General   % 
base,  with   the  tip  blackish -brown.     Between  the  bill   (i^^    I 

and  eyes  is  a  narrow  streak  of  rich   chestnut-brown.  M 

Crown  of  tile  head   blackish- brown,  with  a  few  specks  fl 

of  reddish-brown,  with  a  central  streak  of  cream-colour-  I 

ed  white.     Eye  streak,  checks,  and  throat,  cream-yel-  H 

low,  finely  speckled  with  brown.     Hind   part  of  the  H 

neck  pale  ochreous  yellow,  s|mtted  with  brown.     Fore  I 

part  of  the  neck  yellowish- white,  with  large  angular  I 

brown  spots.     Back  brownish-black,  varied   with  pale  I 

chestnut-brown  ;  the  outer  webs  of  the  feathers  having  I 

a  broad  yellowish- white  margin.     Shoulders  and   sea-  I 

pulars  yellowish -brown,  and  on  each  feather  a  large  I 

black  bar  near  the  tip,  and  the  outer  webs  with  white  I 

edges.     Tertials  barred  with  black,  and  margined  with  '  I 

a  double  line  of  black  and  yellowish- white.      Lettaer  I 

wing-coverts  marbled  with  black  and  yellowish -brown,  M 
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and  tipped  with  white.  Greater  coverts  black,  tipped 
with  white.  Quills  dusky,  or  deep  hair-brown,  Breast, 
sides,  and  flanks  white,  with  triangular  transverse  bars 
of  deep  hair-brown.  Belly  the  same,  with  smaller  hair- 
brown  undulations  or  bars.  Thighs  barred,  hair-brown 
and  white.  Tail  tonsisting  of  sixteen  featliers ;  the  two 
centre  ones  black  for  two-thirds  of  their  length  ;  the  re- 
maining part  of  a  bright  chestnut-brown  colour,  with  a 
narrow  black  bar  near  the  tip,  which  is  itself  redcbsh- 
white ;  and  the  outer  feathers  white,  barred  with  hair- 
brown.  Upper  tail- coverts  ycllowisli- brown,  barred 
with  black.     Legs  yellowish-grey,  tinged  with  brown. 


SABINE'S   SNIPE. 

ScoLoPAX  Sabisi,  Vigors. 
PLATE  XXIV.    Fie.  I. 

Scoli>|Jax  Sabini,  Vigori  in  Trans,  of  Linnean  Society,  vol.  liv.  5 

dine  and  Selb^t  liluB.  of  Omith.  vol.  i.  pi.  n^-Flem.  Br.  Anini.  i.  lua. 
sp.  liT. 

Sabine's  Soipe,  Figort,  &c-  as  above. 

This  recent  addition  to  the  list  of  British  birds,  was  first 
recognised  by  Mr  Vigors,  and  described  by  hiui  under  its 
present  title  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  from  an  individual  killed  in  Queen's 
County,  Ireland,  in  August  18^2,  and  whicli,  fortunately 
for  science,  was  sent  to  him  on  the  same  day  that  it  was  shot, 
as  presenting  a  remarkable  deviation  from  the  usual  plumage 
of  the  common  species.  This  specimen  now  enriches  the  col- 
lection of  the  Zoological  Society  in  London,  having  been 
presented  to  it  by  Mr  Vigors,  together  with  a  numerous 
and  very  valuable  assortment  of  other  birds.  A  second  in- 
stance afterwards  occurred,  in  that  of  a  female  (agreeing  in 
every  respect  as  to  plumage  and  general  proportion  with  the 
bird  first  described)  which  was  shot  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Medway,  near  Rochester,  in  October  1824,  and  is  now  pro- 
served  in  the  excellent  collection  of  Mr  Dunning  of  Maid- 
stone. Since  that  time,  no  instance  of  the  capture  of  this 
species  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  although  I  have  used  all 
diligence  on  the  Etibject,  not  only  in  England  and  Scotland, 
but  also  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  first  discovered,  and  where 
the  nature  uf  the  soil,  and  the  abundance  of  marshy  tracts, 
are  peculiarly  favourable  to  birds  of  this  genus.  The  above 
indicates  that,  as  a  species,  it  is  very  sparingly  distributed 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  anti,  from  the  circumstance  of  no 
skin  or  specimen  having  been  hitherto  obtained  from  any 
other  part  of  the  globe,  it  would  appear  to  he  equally  rare 
in  such  countries  as  have  been  eKominetl  with  attendon,  as 
&r  as  regards  their  ornithological  productions.  I  do  not, 
however,  make  these  remarks,  as  questioning  in  any  degree 
its  claim  to  be  considered  a  distinct  species  (of  which  [  en- 
tertain no  doubt,  both  from  the  accurate  description  of  Mr 
Vicoas,  and  from  personal  inspection  of  the  original  speci- 
mens), but  merely  as  noticing  its  present  apparent  rarity.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable,  but  that  it  may  be  discovered  in 
abundance  in  some  hitherto  tniexamincd  part  of  the  world, 
or  where  ornithology  has  been  little  attendetl  to ;  and  I  need 
scarcely  add,  what  is  well  known  to  most  practical  natural- 
inU,  viz.  that  species,  in  every  department  of  nature,  are  fre- 
quently very  restricted  and  local  in  their  distribution. 

In  giving  the  distinctive  characters  of  this  species,  I  can- 
not do  belter  than  quote  Mr  Vigors's  own  words: — "  It  is 
UoDce  distinguished  from  every  other  European  species  of 
Sct^pBX,  by  the  total  absence  of  white  from  its  plumage,  or 
»ny  of  those  lighter  tints  of  ferruginous-yellow,  which  extends 
more  or  less  in  stripes  along  the  head  and  back  uf  them  all. 
In  this  respect  it  exhibits  a  strong  resemblance  to  Scolc^ax 
lUurata  of  Dr  Horsfield,  from  which,  however,  it  suffi- 
ciently differs  in  its  general  proportions;  and  I  find  no  de- 
Kcription  of  any  other  extra-European  sjiecies  of  true  Scolo- 
pax  which  at  all  approaches  it  in  this  character  of  its  plu- 
magE-     in  the   number  of  its  tail-feathers,   again,   nhich 
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Snipe. 


amount  to  twelve,  it  differs  from  Scohpar  major,  which  has 
sixteen,  and  Scolopaa:  Gallinofro,  which  has  fourteen :  it 
agrees,  however,  in  this  point,  wit!i  Scolopax  GaUinula,  which 
also  has  but  twelve;  but  it  can  never  be  confounded  with 
that  bird,  from  the  great  disproportion  between  the  essential 
characters  of  both  :  the  bill  alone  of  Scolopaj:  Sabini  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  latter  species  by  one-third  of  its  length.  In 
the  relative  length  and  strength  of  the  tarsi  it  equally  differs 
irom  all.  These  members,  although  stouter  than  those  of 
Scolopax  GaJiinafTo,  fall  short  of  tlieni  by  a'^itlis  of  ai]  inch; 
they  are  much  weaker,  on  the  other  hand,  than  those  of  Sco- 
lopax mqfor,  although  they  nearly  equal  them  in  length." 
Such  are  the  characters  that  distinguish  it  from  all  the  other 
species  of  Snipes,  and  which,  independent  of  the  peculiarity 
of  plumage,  are  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  specifically 
distinct.  Of  its  general  economy  I  can  say  nothing  i  but. 
judging  from  analogy,  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  this  point 
it  l)ears  a  close  resemblance  to  tlie  rest  of  the  genua  •. 


Plate  24,  Fig.  1.  Rcjffesents  the  bird  of  the  natural  size, 
taken  from  the  above  mentioned  spccunen,  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Zoological  Society. 
^  Head,  tliroat,  and  neck  bniwnish-black,  speckled  with"  ob- 
scure chestnut-brown.  Belly  and  vent  brownish-black, 
barred  with  chestnut-brown.  Back  and  scapulars  black, 
with  obscure  chestnut- brown  bars  and  spots.  Under 
wing-coverts  brownish-black.  The  tail  consists  of  twelve 
feathers,  the  basal  half  of  which  are  black ,  the  remaining 
part  chestnut-brown,  with  black  fascia.  Bill  (which  is  two 
inches  and  seven-tenths  in  length)  blackish -brown,  pass- 
ing into  yellowish- brown  at  the  base.  Legs  and  ftxl. 
blackish-grey.     Tarsus  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long. 

*  Since  the  above  aivount  wu  put  to  pren,  I  have  received  a  fresh  tpe- 
cimen  of  this  mre  Snipe  from  Morpeth,  posKessing  all  the  characteristics 
of  Mr  ViiiOBs'a  bird.  The  under  [larts  are  perhaps  a  Utile  darker,  Itaving^ 
fewer  bars  <a  undulaUoiiB  of  the  lighter  tint. 
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COMMON   SNIPE. 
ScohOFAX  Galusago,  Linn. 


PLATE  XXIII.     Fio.  3. 
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ScoloiMX  GalllrLtgii,  Lian.  SvHt.  1. 2U.  7 Gnu-J.  Syat.  I.  6l>2.~LallL  Ind. 

Oni.2.7la.G — RaiiSyn.  105.  A.  2 — WUl.  3U.  L  bi.~J^Ian.  Bi.Aiam. 

1. 106. 9p.  ua 

GAlIinogD  mediB,  5^.  Ehav'i  ZooL  13.  54. 

Scolopu  gallinaria,  Guel.  SyaU  1.  662, — Lath.  Ind.  Om.  2.  715.  7- 

B^nanne,  Au/.  Ois.  7-  '■Ba  2<t. 

B^curine  orilinaire,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omilh.  3.  67&— Lranm,  Man.  2.  26& 

neerschoeppe,  BechU.  Natunr.  Deut.  4.  IBS, — Heuer,  Tasschenb.  DeuL 

2.361 
Snipe  or  Snitc,  P"m.  Br.  Zool.  2.  No.  IS?-  G8 Ant.  ZooL  a.  No.  3SS — 

WtU.  (Angl.)  290.  t.  53 — ^I'-m.  1.  L  71 — H'Aifc'i  Hist  Selb,  p.  2!l._ 

£aA.  Srn.  6.  134.  6 — Full.  Cat-  Dorset,  p.  14. 
Cconmon  Snipe,  Mml,  Oniith.  Diet. — Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  106.  gp.  148. — 

Sime't  ZooL  13.  &4 Bewick't  Br.  Birds,  2.  68. 

FmoviHciAi — Heather  Bleater,  Whole  Snipe. 

The  Common  Snipe  is  the  only  British  species  that  can 
properly  be  considered  indigenous,  considerable  numbers  re- 
maining with  us  constantly,  and  merely  changing  their  places 
of  reaort,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  the  season 
of  the  year.  Early  in  spring,  the  great  body  of  these  birds 
that  remain  in  the  country  retire  to  the  boggy  grounds  of 
the  moors  in  the  northern  parts  of  England  and  the  High- 
Untls  of  Scotland,  ascending  to  very  high  elevations  where- 
ever  the  surface  is  congenial  to  their  habits.  Some  few, 
however,  remain  and  breed  in  the  fens  and  marshy  lands  of 
the  lower  and  more  southern  parts  of  the  island.  Towards 
the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  Snipes  having 
nearly  perfected  their  summer  or  nuptial  plumage  (which 
only  differs  from  that  of  the  winter  in  the  clearness  and  bril- 
tiaacy  of  its  tints),  select  appropriate  places  for  nidification, 
and  the  male  bird  commences  his  calls  of  invitation  for  a 
mate.  These  ore  always  uttered  upon  the  wing,  and  con- 
nst  of  a  piping  or  clicking  note  often  repeated,  and  accoin>- 
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panied  at  tntervids  by  a  huiiiiiiing  ur  bli^ating  noise,  not  un- 
like tliat  of  a  goat,  apparently  jiriKluced  by  a  peculiar  action 
of  the  wings,  as  the  bird,  whenever  this  sound  is  emitted,  is 
observed  to  descend  with  great  velocity,  and  with  a  trem- 
bling motion  of  tiie  pinions.  At  this  season  it  soars  to  an  im- 
mense height,  remaining  long  upon  the  wing ;  and  its  notes 
may  frequently  be  heard  when  the  bird  itself  is  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  sight.  These  flights  are  performed  at  intervals 
during  the  day,  but  more  commonly  towards  the  evening, 
and  are  continued  diuing  the  whole  time  that  the  female  is 
NeM,  &c  engaged  in  incubation. — The  nest  is  usually  placed  under 
the  !ihelter  of  a  bush  of  heath,  or  a  tuft  of  rushes  in  the  bogs 
so  common  upon  all  our  northern  moors,  and  is  formed  by 
lining  a  slight  depression  in  the  earth  with  decayed  grosses, 
pieces  of  heather,  and  other  dry  materials.  The  eggs,  four 
in  number,  are  of  a  yellowish -grey,  inclining  to  oil-green, 
blotched  with  brown  of  two  different  shades,  and  always 
placed,  like  those  of  other  birds  of  this  order,  with  the  smaller 
ends  inwards.  The  young,  as  soon  as  hatched,  quit  the  nest, 
and  are  then  covered  with  a  jiarti-coioured  down  of  brown, 
white,  and  yellowish-grey,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  4,  which  repre- 
sents one  about  eight  days  old ;  and  this  is  rapidly  succeed- 
ed by  a  plumage  very  similar  to  that  of  the  adults,  but 
darker  in  its  shades.  The  young  are  attended  by  the  parent 
birds  till  they  are  almost  fully  fledged,  and  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves.  The  bill,  upon  their  exclusion  from 
the  shell,  is  very  short,  and  docs  not  acquire  its  full  dimen- 
sions for  two  or  three  months  ;  and  the  young  birds  may  ha 
known  by  the  flexibUity  and  tenderness  of  this  member,  after 
every  other  indication  of  immaturity  has  di.sappeared.  Aa 
autumn  advances,  they  begin  to  change  tlieir  haunts,  and 
descend  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  then  to  be 
found  in  all  the  fenny  districts,  in  moist  pastures,  wet  stub- 
bles, and,  indeed,  in  every  situation  likely  to  aiford  the  re- 
Food,  quisite  food,  viz.  worms  and  insects — obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  reat  of  this  genus,  by  proliing  the  s«ift  earth 
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and  mild  with  their  bills.  They  seldom  remain  long  in  one 
situadon,  moving  from  place  to  place,  under  the  regulation, 
OS  it  would  appear,  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  pre- 
Talence  of  particular  n-inds ;  so  that  the  sportsman  who  has 
«njoyed  excellent  snipe-shooting  one  day,  may  find  the  same 
epotG  entirely  deserted  on  the  following.  In  severe  frosts, 
and  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  Ijetake  themselves  to  the  heads  of  springs,  that  from 
their  irigher  temperature  remain  unfrozen ;  in  which  places 
they  obtain  a  partial  supply  of  food,  but  should  the  frost  l)e 
of  long  continuance,  that  source  of  pro\-ision  lieconies  ex- 
hausted, and  the  birds  are  so  emaciated  as  scarcely  to  be  able- 
to  &y,  and  many  perish  from  actual  want.  When  living  se- 
parate, or  stationary  for  a  time  in  any  particular  haunt,  the 
Snipe,  as  the  sportsman  terms  it,  liefl  very  close,  and  is  sel- 
ilom  flushed  till  very  nearly  approached ;  but,  if  moving 
about  in  numbers  together,  it  is  more  impatient  of  approach, 
and  the  well  known  alarm-cry  of  the  first  that  rises  is  certain 
to  c&U  up  all  the  rest  upon  wing  in  rapid  succession.  When 
disturbed,  it  always  utters  its  cry  of  alarm  as  it  s})nngs  up- 
on the  wing,  which  cry  may  be  compared  to  the  word  chia- 
nek  Uspingly  pronounced.  At  first  it  Hies  in  a  horizontal  FKght.  1 
direction  near  to  the  ground,  moving  in  a  zigzag  course 
■gainst  tlie  wind ;  hut,  after  proceeding  thus  about  sixty 
or  eighty  yards,  it  springs  up  into  the  air  to  a  great  height, 
where  it  amtinuea  flying  till  attracted  by  some  other  appro- 
priate spot,  upon  which  it  descends  aluiost  jierpendicularly 
with  the  ra|(idity  of  an  arrow.  In  addition  to  our  native 
Snipes,  great  tlights  come  annually  from  Norway,  and  other 
tiorthem  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  in  Northumberland  I  have 
obeen-ed  that  they  arrive  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  November.  The  geographical  distribution  of  this 
species,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  not  so  extensive  as  has 
been  hitherto  supposed,  and  which,  by  many  ornitliologists, 
has  been  stated  as  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  globe ; 
but  writers  appear  to  have  mistaken  other  species  for  it,  bear- 
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ing  a  strong  reKeoibUnce  in  general  appearance,  but  which, 
upon  investigation  and  comparison,  are  found  to  possess  cha- 
racters essentially  distinct ;  such  is  the  Snipe  of  North  Ame- 
rica {Scolopax  delicata  of  Orr),  another  belonging  to  South- 
ern Africa,  and  two  or  three  from  Asia.  Scolopav  Gallinago, 
as  far  as  my  observation  serves,  appears  confined  to  Europe, 
and  the  north  of  Asia.  The  flesh  of  the  Snipe  is  delicately 
flavoured,  and  of  course  in  great  estimation  for  the  table ; 
and  in  autumn,  and  the  milder  ])arts  of  winter,  when  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  food  is  to  be  obtained,  it  becomes  very  fat 
and  delicious,  and  is  always  dressed,  like  the  Woodcock, 
without  extracting  the  entrails,  which  are  considered  not  the 
least  savoury  part  of  the  bird.  In  the  fens.  Snipes  are  some- 
times taken  by  lark-nets,  and  the  springe  (which  I  have  de- 
scribed above,  under  the  article  Woodcock),  is  also  occa&ion. 
ally  used  to  capture  them ;  but  the  favourite  mode  of  pur- 
suit is  with  the  gun,  as  they  aflurd  an  inviting  trial  of  skill 
to  the  sportsman,  from  the  quickness  and  oblique  movements 
of  their  flight.  From  the  disposition  of  the  colours  in  its 
plumage,  assimilating  so  well  with  the  situations  it  inhabits, 
there  is  difficulty  in  discerning  this  bird  upon  the  ground, 
and  this  is  increaseil  by  its  squatting  closely  down  the  mo- 
ment an  intruder  approaches.  I  have  now,  for  many  years, 
been  in  the  habit  of  shooting  great  numbers  of  Snipes,  and 
althougli  well  acquainted  with  the  exact  spots  they  are  ac- 
customed to  frequent,  very  few  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  I  have  obtained  a  siglit  of  the  bird,  previous  to  its  tak- 
ing wing.  In  the  bogs  of  Ireland  Snipes  are  very  abun- 
dant. 


sisriH 
battel 


Plate  3S.  Fig.  3.  Represents  this  bird  of  the  natural 
Bill  yellowish-brown,  inclining  to  flesh-red  at  the 
and  darker  towards  the  tip.  Streak  between  the  bill 
and  eye  dork  brown.  Crown  of  the  head  blackish- 
brown,  di\-ided  down  the  centre  by  a  line  of  yellowisli- 
white.     Chin  and  throat  white.     On  each  side  of  the 
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fore  part  of  the  neck  is  a  streak  composed  of  umber- 
brown  spots.  Lower  part  of  the  neck  antl  breast  pale 
yellowish -brown,  with  a  grey  tinge,  spotted  and  barred 
with  dusky  or  blackiah-brown.  Abdomen  and  thighs 
pure  white.  Flanks  barred  with  deep  hair-brown. 
Back  and  scapulars  velvet-black,  with  a  purplish  or 
bronzed  reflection,  barred  with  pale  chestnut- brown, 
and  having  the  outer  webs  of  the  feathers  deeply  edged 
with  cream-yellow.  Wing-c«verts  hair-brown,  barred 
with  pale  chestnut-brown,  and  tipped  with  reddish- 
while.  Quills  black;  the  first  having  its  outer  web 
nearly  white.  Tail  consisting  vf  fourteen  feathers, 
block  for  two-thirds  of  their  length  ;  the  rest  being  red- 
dish-brown with  a  black  bar,  and  with  reddish-white 
tips.  Upper  tail-coverts  yellowish-brown,  barred  with 
hair-brown.  Legs  and  feet  deep  ash-grey,  or  lead-co- 
loured. 
The  plumage  of  both  sexes  is  similar,  but  the  female  ge- 
nerally exceeds  the  male  bird  in  size. 


JACK   SNIPE. 
ScoLOPAX  Gall/nula, 


PLATE  XXIIL    Fig.  8. 


BMlopax  GllUnuU,  Lrnn.  SvsL  I.  SU.  f. — Gmtl.  Svst.  I.  662.— LalA.  Ind 

Om.  2.  7IS.  «p.  8.— F/fflkBr.  Auuil  I.  106.  sp.  14I>. 
r>ilUiUf(o  minlnia,  Baii  Sjn.  lOS.  A.  3.— FTt//.  .Ill — Sleph.  Shaw's  ZooL 

11  &T. 
GtllliUA)  minor,  BrUi.  Om.  S.  303.  3.  W.  £  i. 
ia  Vethe  BCtai«ate,  Buff.  Ois.  7.  400. 
B^cuaine  snurde,   Temm.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  67B. 
Naaraclmeppe,  BeduL  Naturg.  Dcut.  4.  p.  196.  — Jl/ryn-,  Tasschenb.  Dcut.  . 

IWtl. 
■In*  Snijie,  Gid,  or  Judcock,  /Vnn.  Br.  Zoiil.  2.  No.  189.  t.  BS,— Arct. 

ZooL  3.  367.— IPitf.  (Angl-)  tn.—AUAn'i  Br.  Birds,  3.  t.  81.  — tart. 

Sjn.  &  136.  &.—Mimt.  Omith.  Diet  8 — Beviek't  Dr.  Birds,  %.  73 — 

Shmift  ZooL  n.  ST Flm.  Br.  Anim.  1-  106.  sp.  149. 

Tais  is  the  smallest  species  of  true  Scolopax  hitherto  di»< 
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covered,   scarcely   eqiifilling  bv    one  half  the  bulk   of  the 
Common  Snipe,  its  length  averaging  about  eight  inches,  and 
it»  usual  weight,  when  in  full  condition,  seldom  ext:eeding 
Periodical  two  ounces  and  a  quarter.     With  us  it  is  a  periodical  winter 
'^'  vintant,  its  summer  retreat  being  in  much  higher  northern 

latitudes,  where  it  nidificates  and  breeds  in  the  vast  swamps 
of  those  desolate  regions.  The  first  flights  generally  arrive 
as  early  as  in  the  second  week  of  September,  as  I  have  sel- 
dom failed  to  meet  with  it  in  a  favourite  haunt  between  the 
14'th  and  20th  of  that  month.  Its  stay  is  usually  prolonged 
to  the  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  Manh,  according 
to  the  rigour  of  the  season ;  it  then  quits  us  for  polar  lati- 
tudes, and  the  desertion  seems,  in  the  case  of  this  bird,  to 
be  very  general,  I  may  say  universal,  for  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded hitherto  in  detecting  a  single  instance  of  its  remain- 
ing during  the  summer,  or  breeding  in  any  of  our  fens ;  nor 
do  any  of  our  writers  on  this  branch  of  natural  history  men- 
tion sn  authenticated  fact  of  this  kind.  I  have,  indeed,  been 
told  at  different  times  of  Jack  Snipes  to  be  seen  in  certain 
bogs,  as  well  as  their  nests  and  eggs, — but  these,  in  every 
instance,  proved  on  investigation  to  be  Dunlins  or  Purres 
(Tringa  variabilis  of  Temminck);  which  is  a  bird  nearly 
of  the  same  size,  and  in  its  summer  plumage,  and  on  the 
wing,  very  bable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Judcock.  The  re- 
sort of  this  Snipe  is  always  to  the  softest  and  most  miry 
parts  of  bogs,  where  vegetation  has  made  but  partial  ad- 
vances; and  in  the  uncovered  places  of  these  it  probes  for 
Food,  ita  food,  consisting  of  small  aquatic  worms  and  insects,  and 
its  bill  (which  measures  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length) 
possesses  the  same  delicacy  of  feeling,  being  furnished  with 
the  same  nervous  and  muscular  apparatus  as  the  other  spe- 
cies of  tliis  genus.  This  bird  sits  very  close,  and  will  allow 
itself  to  be  almost  trodden  ujwn  before  it  can  be  forced  upon 
wing ;  its  flight  then  is  more  direct,  and  without  the  twist- 
uig  evolutions  of  the  common  species,  resembling  that  of  the 
Woodcock,  when  flying  in  open  space,  the  wings  being  con- 
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siclerably  bent,  and  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  body. 
It  seldom  flies  to  any  distance,  hut  drops  in  the  first  niirj 
qx)t  that  presents  itself,  from  whence  it  is  roused  with  even 
more  dilliculty  than  at  first.  It  utters  no  alann-cry  when  it 
rises,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  discover  any  note  belonging 
to  thi!<  species. — Of  its  nidification  I  can  only  speak  after  Nest,  Ac- 
other  writers,  who  state  the  site  of  the  nest  to  be  in  bogs 
and  morasses,  and  Temminck  enumerates  the  eggs  as  four 
or  five  :  the  Jbrmer  of  which  is,  in  all  probability,  the  cor- 
rect number,  as  this  appears  the  usual  quantity  laid  by  all 
ihe  Scalopacui(t ;  and  I  believe  the  same  holiis  good  with 
respect  to  the  Charudriada.  Its  geographical  distribution 
seems  confined  to  Europe  and  Northern  Asia;  although 
Latham,  in  his  Index  Oniithologicus,  mentions  it  alai  as 
an  American  species,  in  which  he  is  followed  hy  Stephens 
and  other  compilers.  This,  however,  requires  corroboration, 
more  particularly  as  it  is  not  enumerated  by  Wilson  ;  or 
by  any  other  writer  who  has  treated  upon  the  birds  of  that 
country.  In  the  delicacy  and  flavour  of  its  flesh  it  is  equal 
lo  its  congeners,  and,  considereil  in  this  point  of  view,  is  not 
too  diminutive  to  attract  the  aim  of  the  sportsman.  In  open 
and  mild  weather  it  soon  becomes  exceedingly  fat,  and  a.-* 
ipeedily  lose»  its  condition  in  nevere  frosts,  when  it.i  feeding- 
ground  is  restrictetl  to  the  heads  of  springs  and  unfrozen 
ditches. 

Platk  23.  Fig.  5.  represents  this  bird  of  the  natural  size. 
Bill  black   at  the  tip,  fading  into  grey,  with  a  tinge  of  9*°5^  ] 
Sesh-red,  towards  the  base.    From  the  bill,  over  the  eye  li 
and  down  to  the  nape  uf  the  neck,  is  a  broad  streak  of 
cream-yellow.     Between  the  l)ill  and  eye  is  a  streak  of 
amber-brown,    The  ear-coverts  have  a  mixture  of  white 
and    brown,    each   feather    being   tipped   with   black. 
Crown  of  the  head  black;  the  featherx  being  margined 
with  reddish-brown.    Throat  white.    Lower  part  of  the 
neck  and  the  breast  pale  y  el  lo  wish -brown,  tinged  with 
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grey,  and  spotted  with  black ish-browii.  Back  and  sca- 
pulars black,  with  bronze  aiid  purple  reflections;  the 
latter  feathers  being  long  and  narrow,  witli  their  outer 
webs  of  a  rich  cream-yellow,  and  forming  two  conspi- 
cuous bands  down  the  bai'k.  Wing-coverts  black,  mar- 
gined with  pale  brown  and  white.  Tail  consisting  of 
twelve  feathers,  brownish-black,  and  margined  with  pale 
chestnut- brown.  Abdomen  white.  Legs  and  toes  green- 
ish-grey. 


Genus  MACHETES,  Cuvier.     RUFF.  m 

GBNEBIC  OnARACTEHS. 

Bill  straight,  rather  slender,  as  long  as  the  head,  with  the 
tip  dilated  and  smooth.  Upper  mandible  laterally  sulcated 
for  four-fifths  of  its  length,  Culmen  rounded.  Nostrils  basal, 
lateral,  linear,  placed  in  the  commencement  of  the  groove. 

Wings  long,  and  sharp-jwinted ;  with  the  first  and  s»;ond 
quill- feathers  of  equal  length,  and  the  longe.it  in  the  wing. 

Legs  long  and  slender,  having  the  tibiae  naked  for  a  con- 
siderable space  above  the  tarsal  joint  Feet  four-toed ;  three 
before,  and  one  behind ;  the  outer  toe  being  united  to  the 
middle  one  by  a  membrane  as  far  as  the  first  joint,  and  the 
inner  one  free.  Hind  toe  short,  articulated  upon  the  lantus, 
with  the  tip  of  the  claw  barely  touching  the  ground. 

In  plumage,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  male,  during  the 
amatory  season,  are  adorned  with  long  plumose  feathers, 
springing  from  the  occiput  and  throat ;  which,  when  raised, 
form  a  large  ruff  or  shield  around  the  head ;  and  the  face  of 
the  male  bird,  during  the  same  period,  is  covered  with  small 
fleshy  warts  or  papillie. 

In  the  systems  of  LiNNxns  and  his  immediate  followers, 
the  Ruif  was  included  among  the  Tringas,  a  numerous 
genus,  containing,  besides  the  species  still  classed  under  that ' 
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head,  several  birds  which  have  since  become  the  types  of 
new  genera  in  the  family  of  the  Scohpaddte;  as  well  as 
others,  now  more  properly  transferred  to  the  Rallidtr  and 
Charadrtada.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  cu- 
rious bird  did  not,  however,  escape  the  keen  and  observant 
eye  of  Cuviek;  and,  accordingly,  in  his  valuable  work  the 
"  Regne  Animal,"  he  has  removed  it  from  its  former  station, 
and  made  it  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  which  he  has  appro- 
priately  named  JUac/ulen,  as  expressive  of  the  pugnacious 
disposition  that  so  remarkably  distinguishes  the  only  species 
hitherto  discovered.  In  its  affinities  it  appears  to  connect  the 
Tringas  (particularly  that  group  to  which  the  Knot  belongs) 
with  the  Sandpipers  {Tolani);  the  length  of  the  tarsi,  and 
structure  of  the  feet,  as  well  as  its  superior  size,  indicating 
a  near  approach  to  the  latter  group ;  while  the  dimensions 
and  form  of  the  bill  assimilate  it  to  the  former.  The  habits 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  Ruff  strongly  resemble,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  other  scohpaceoux  groups.  It  differs,  however, 
from  all  the  rest  in  that  essential  point  of  its  economy,  the 
lirupagation  of  the  species;  for,  instead  of  being  monoga^ 
■nous,  as  they  are,  and  associated  with  the  female  in  the  va- 
rious duties  attendant  upon  the  rearing  of  the  young,  &c., 
the  males  are  polygamous,  and  their  society  is  courted  for  a 
«liDrt  time  only  by  different  females;  a  peculiarity  which 
iJw  distinguishes  some  of  the  raaorial  Order,  along  with 
Certain  members  of  the  Jnatida,  in  the  Order  Natatorea. 
It  \i  during  this  period  only  that  the  male  birds  are  adorned 
■ilh  the  singular  feathers  that  spring  from  the  hinder  part 
"f  the  head  and  the  neck  (from  whence  arises  the  EngUsh 
Atignation),  as  well  as  the  papilla  upon  the  forehead  and 
round  the  base  of  the  bill. 
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JMnrhetes  pugnsx.  Cm 

pi.  16.  fern. 
T  rings  pugnsx, 

sp.  ISS. 
Fi^Ung  RuS;  Sham; 


I 


im.  1.  iOOSIrph.  Shaw'a  ZooL  IS.  110 
1.  Slaii.  li'OmiUi.  8.  631 — FUm.  Br.  Anim.  1.  110. 
'•  ZooL  12.  110.  pL  16. 

ITringa  pugnax,  Linn.  STflt  I.  24T.  1 GnwA  Srat.  ).  BSS—Lalh.  lad. 
Om.  2.  725.  sp,  I — Boh  SvH.  I07.  A.  S — mil  224.  L  M(. 
I«  Colnbaltant  ou  Faon  ile  iVfer,  Su/:  Ols.  1.  581.  pL  29.  and  3T. 
B^casKau  cumbsttant,  Temm.  Man.  il'Omith.  3.  61)1. 
-     ,    _       .  Streitshandlailfer,    Bechil.   Naturg.  Deut.    4.  3Cli_Wfy«r,   Tassi-henlj. 
both  sexes.  1     3.  jitt, 

iBufrandlleeve,  /"m^.  Br.  ZooL  2.  No.  172.  pL  69— Arct.  Z00L2. 479.  A, 
I  —Will.  (AngL)  303.  t.  56 — Aliin.  1. 1.  72.  TL-t^l/i.  Sva.  5.  p.  15^  1. 
V    —JUimi.  Omlth.  Diet  2.     Id.  Sup.— Bnoiofj  Br.  BinU;  3.  t.  pL  95. 

{Tringn  Uttares,  Linn  S/nt-  I-  SAL  IT — l^"^  Ind.  Om.  2.  731.  sp.  '15. 
Totanua  cuiCTeua,  Bria.  6.  203,  7.  t.  17.  £  2. 
Le  Chevalier  ^-ari*,  Bvjf:  Ois.  7.  51 7. 
Shore  Sandpiper,  Arct  Zool,  Z  4S1.  £_Z-itt.  Syn.  S,  ITl. 
Trings  Orenavlcengis,  LalA.  Ind.  Om.  8.  T31.  ep.  16. 
Gremwlch  Sandpiper,  tatA.  Sjn.  Sup.  p.  249. 


T 

[a 

UTiirand  /Tringa  eqilestris,  ^uM.  Ind.  Om.  3.  T30.  14. 

I  after    j  Le  l-V\-alicr  commun.flu^  Oi».  7,  Sll. 

umnal   *!  EqUeatrlim  Sandpiper,  LnfA.  S;n.  Sup.  3.  911. 

jIt.         IVeUoW'leitged  Sandpipert  JU«nl>  OniiUi-  Dki.  2.  App. 

This  bird,  hd  remarkable  fur  its  combative  clispotiitioit, 
and  the  extraordinary  plumage  tliat  distinguishes  the  male 
at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  is  among  the  number  of  our 
iodicnl  summer  visitants;  arriving  in  the  fenny  districts  of  Lincoln- 
tant.  shire,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  other  marshy  parts  of  England, 
in  llie  month  of  April,  and  departing,  on  its  equatorial  mi- 
gration, towards  the  end  of  September,  or  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing month.  In  its  polygamous  nature,  this  species  differs 
from  the  rest  of  its  congeners ;  such  peculiarity  producing, 
of  course,  the  difference  of  habits  that  so  remarkably  distin- 
guishes it  during  the  season  of  reproduction;  in  this  respect 
becoming  assimilated  to  the  polygamous  species  of  other 
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orders.     An  analogy  is  thus  maintained  between  individuals 
otherwise  far  removed  from  each  other.     Shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  the  males  in  this  country,  and  as  soon  as  the  fea- 
thers of  the  throat,  which  form  the  ruff,  and  the  auricular 
tufts  (also  appendages  peculiar  to  the  season)  become  almosi*] 
fully  developed),  they  begin  to  hill,  as  it  is  termed  ;  that  ia,  j 
to  assemble  in  companies  upon  some  dry  hillock,  or  risinff  I 
spot  of  ground  amidst  the  marshes;  each  individual  select-  J 
ing  there  a  particular  stand  or  witlk  at  a  small  distance  froirt  \ 
his  neighbour ;  any  attempt  to  encroach  upon  which  is  in-  ] 
irfantly  resented,   and  the  ])ossession  of  it  most  obstinately'  * 
defended.     Here  each  bird  keeps  moving  in  his  respective 
circle,  awaiting  the  approach  of  any  one  of  the  other  sex ; 
whose  aj^iearance  innncdiately  throws  the  whole  assemblage 
into  excitement,  and  acts  as  the  signal  for  a  genera)  Rght, 
her  favours  being  the  prize  of  victory.     Each  morning,  soon  ' 
after  daybreak,  wlien  the  males  return  to  their  hill  from  the 
surrdimding  marshes,  where  they  disperse  and  feed  during 
the  night,  the  same  species  of  warfare  takes  place,  and  the 
theatre  of  these  battles  and  amours  soon  liecomes  bare  of 
gnwi  from  the  constant  traversing  of  the  combatants.     This 
Kwie  continnes  during  the  month  of  May  and  great  part  of 
iiOK,  until  their  mutual  fervour  begins  to  abate ;  indicated 
in  the  male  birds  liy  the  shedding  of  the  ruff  and  auricular 
lihtmeK,  and  the  Commencement  of  a  general  moult.     The 
pipfllw,  or  small  fleshy  tubercles,  that  cover  the  face  and 
iJie  T^on  of  ihe  eyes  during  the  height  of  the  season  (and 
*hich  are  ascertained,  by  experiments  on  birds  kept  in  con- 
Ennnent,  to  be  only  consequent  on  sexual  connexion)  also 
diMtppeaj*;  and  in  a  short  time  they  become  clothed  in  a 
l^utnage  so  unlike  that  of  the  early  summer,  as  to  be  with 
(HSctilty  recognised.     With  this  difference  of  plumage,  a 
change  18  also  wrought  in  their  disposition,  as  they  no  longer 
nWbit  the  extreme  pugnacity  that  distinguished  them  during 
the  time  of  hUling;  and  this  fact  is  in  accordance  with  the 
of  the  rheaaant.  Black  Grouse,  and  other  polyga- 
i2 
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nious  birds  of  the  rasorial  Order,  all  of  which  take  up  sepa- 
rate stations,  and  obstinately  defend  them  during  the  season 
of  excitement ;  but,  after  that  period,  again  unite  in  society, 
and  live  amicably  together.  In  fighting,  the  actions  of  the 
Buff  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Common  Cock ;  the  head  is 
lowered,  and  held  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  the  feathers 
of  the  neck,  which  form  the  shield,  are  distended  outwards, 
so  as  to  cover  and  protect  the  tender  parts  of  the  body  ;  the 
aiiricular  feathers  are  erect,  and  the  tail  is  partly  expanded. 
In  this  attitude  the  combatants  stand  oppos^l  to  each  other, 
attempting  to  lay  hold  with  their  bills ;  and,  if  this  is  eS'ect- 
ed,  by  a  leap  the  wings  are  then  brought  into  ofi'ensive  ac- 
tion. As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  weapons, 
their  contests  are  not  often  attended  by  fatal  consequences. 
This,  however,  sometimes  does  occur,  as  Montagu  mentions 
an  instance,  in  which  the  bird  died  from  an  injury  in  the 
throat,  got  in  one  of  its  feuds  when  in  confinement;  for 
even  in  this  state  they  are  easily  excited,  and  a  mess  of  food 
placed  before  three  or  four  of  them  is  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  contention  •.  Nothing  [>erhaps  is  more  singular  in 
Diveraity  the  history  of  this  bird  than  the  diversity  of  plumage  which 
^J^  individuals  exhibit  at  that  period  of  the  year  when  they  are 
subject  to  the  feathery  appendages  of  the  head  and  neck ;  at 
this  tune  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  two  that  are  precisely 
alike  in  colour.  In  some,  the  frill  is  of  a  yellowish  or  chest- 
nut hue,  elegandy  barred  with  black  ;  in  others,  of  a  plain 
brown ;  some  have  it  pure  white ;  others  white  intennixed 
■with  black  and  chestnut ;  and  others  again  entirely  black,  or 
black  glossed  with  purple  and  steel-blue.  The  up])er  parts 
of  the  body  and  breast  partake  also  at  this  time  of  the  pre- 
vaiUng  tints  of  the  elongated  neck-feathers ;  and  the  bill  and 
legs  vary  from  a  pale  yellow  to  black  and  other  intermediate 

■  For  a  full  and  Interesting  account  of  the  Ruff,  tbe  mode  of  t-Hng 
them,  &c.  I  TDUBl  refer  my  reailera  to  the  Supplement  to  Momtadv^ 
Ornitbological  Dictionary,  art.  Riif. 
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sltades,  according  to  the  intensity  or  want  of  colour  in  the 
ruff.  During  th<?  remainder  of  the  year,  or  when  divested 
of  theae  periodical  ai)pendages,  they  are  more  unifurm  in 
colour ;  though  the  hirds  that  atsunie  a  black  or  white  friU, 
may  usually  be  distinguished  by  the  comparative  darkness 
or  psleiieiis  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  females,  generally 
called  Reeves,  are  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  males, — an- 
other circumstance  in  which  they  differ  from  their  congeners. 
They  possess  no  elongated  featherti,  and  tlie  plumage  of 
Hunimer  varies  but  little  from  that  of  autumn  and  winter; 
tey  live  in  the  marsties,  and  resort  (as  I  have  before  ob- 
sened)  to  the  hiUs  of  the  mole  birds  at  stated  periods. 
The  place  selected  for  nidification  is  commonly  of  the  most 
swampy  nature,  abounding  in  tuft^  of  tall  grass  and  other 
marshy  plants,  and  upon  these  the  nest  is  formed,  being  a  Neri,&& 
dight  depression  only,  lined  with  coarse  grass  and  herbage. 
The  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  in  colour  and  markings  very 
like  those  of  the  Common  Snipe,  but  rather  larger.  The 
young  are  excluded  in  July,  and  by  the  end  of  August,  or 
the  bc^^ning  of  September,  are  fuUy  fledged;  soon  after 
•hicli  they  congregate,  and  with  the  old  females  leave  the 
kingdom  upon  their  equatorial  migration.  The  flesh  of  the 
Ruff  is  much  esteemed,  and  these  birds  conseijuently  bring 
'  Wgh  price  in  the  market ;  on  which  account,  the  traile  of 
talchinf^  them  is  still  pursued  by  fowlers  in  the  fens  of 
laacolnshire,  and  other  places  where  they  abound.  From 
MoKTAcn  (who  made  a  toiu'  through  that  county  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  information  respecting  this  bird),  it  ap- 
fetn  that  they  are  taken  at  two  different  seasons,  vii;.  in 
>pring,  when  the  old  males  are  captured  at  the  time  of  hUl- 
">§;  and  in  September,  after  the  young  are  fledged,  and 
immediately  previous  to  their  leaving  the  kingdom.  They 
uv  all  caught  alive,  by  means  of  clap-nets,  into  which  they 
ue  enticed  by  stuffed  skins  and  other  devices,  and  afterwards 
^tened  for  the  table  in  coniinement;  it  being  a  peculiar 
<:Wacter  of  this  bird  to  feel  but  little  alarm,  and  even  to 
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Food,  feed  greedily  iaimediately  after  being  taken.  In  the  wild 
Etate,  their  food  consists  of  worms,  aquatic  insects,  and  their 
larvae ;  but  in  confinement  they  soon  eat  bread  and  milk, 
boiled  wheat,  and  other  farinaceoug  tliet,  with  avidity,  and 
upon  which  they  shortly  hecotne  very  Eat  In  England,  this 
species,  from  its  habits,  is  very  locally  distributed ;  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge  being  the  chief  resort ;  they 
are,  however,  found,  though  in  inconsiderable  numtiers,  in 
other  places.  A  small  flock  annually  frequents  the  marsli  of 
Prestwick  Car,  near  Newcastle-u|Hin-Tyne ;  and  this,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  is  the  northern  limit  of  resi- 
dence in  this  country.  In  autumn  I  have  indeed  frequently 
met  with  sniall  flocks  on  the  coast,  or  in  tlie  marshes  farther 
inland,  but  consisting  of  birds  (viz.  young  males,  with  some- 
times a  few  females  intermixed)  on  their  migration  from  the 
north  of  Europe  towards  their  winter-quarters,  and  whose 
stay  »eldum  exceeded  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  this  species  is  confined  to  the  old  Continent, 
and  its  polar  migration  extends  as  far  as  Iceland,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Husgia;  but  the  limit  of  its  equatorial 
movement  has  not  been  well  ascertained. 


Platk  25.  Fig.  1.  represents  a  mate  in  the  summer  |>lu- 

Bill  and  legs  pale  ochre-yellow.  Face  naked,  and  covered 
with  small  yellow  fle«hy  tubercles.  From  the  hind  part 
of  the  head,  or  auricles,  arise  two  thick  tufts  of  feathers, 
having  tips  curled  backwards,  of  a  yellowish-brown  co- 
lour, barred  with  black,  and  glossed  with  purple.  Ruff 
composed  of  elongated  feathers,  witli  strong  shaftsj 
springing  from  the  throat,  and  under  side  of  the  neck, 
of  a  pale  sienna^yellow  ailuur,  with  zigzag  black  bars. 
Upper  parts  of  the  body  a  mixture  of  hair-brown,  ycl- 
lowish-brown,  and  black.  Sides  of  the  breast  and  flanks 
yellowish-brown,  barred  with  black.  Middle  of  the 
belly,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts,  white.     Wings 
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hair-brown,  having  the  coverts  and  scapulars  barred 
and  margined  with  reddish-white.  Tail  with  the  outer 
feathers  of  a  uniform  pale  hair-brown,  and  the  middle 
ones  witli  darker  ban*. 
Another  specimen  in  my  possession  has  the  rulF  and  ear- 
tufts  black,  glosses)  with  purple  and  green,  snd  varied 
witli  ydlo wish-brown.  The  sides  of  the  breast  and 
flanks  are  also  black,  glossed  with  purple.  The  back 
ilarker,  and  mure  varletl  in  colour  than  in  Fig.  1. — A 
third  has  the  ruft'aiid  breast  entirely  black,  glossed  with 
»teel-blue;  with  the  back  still  darker  tlian  in  the  last 
described  specimen.  But  as  the  variety  of  colour  is  end- 
less in  different  individuals,  it  is  unnecessary  to  particiu 
tarize  more. 


Fig.  2.  is  the  female  bird. 

In  sixe  much  less  than  the  male,  and  always  destitute  of  : 
llie  rulF.  In  summer,  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the 
neck,  and  breast,  are  varied,  with  black  glossed  with 
ftte«l-blue,  and  cinereous  or  brownish -grey.  In  autumn, 
or  the  winter  plumage,  the  cinereous  brown  prevails 
without  any  nilxture  of  black  feathers.  Belly  and  ab- 
domen white.  Legs  pale  yellow,  sometimes  tinged  with 
Hcah-red. — The  young  of  the  year  have  tlio  neck  and 
breast  dee|>ly  tinged  with  yellowish-brown. 


Fig.  3.  represents  the  young  male  killed  in  autumn 
In  this  state  the  cheeks  and  re^on  of  the  eyes  are  uf  a  ' 
pale  reddish- white,  tinged  with  grey.  Throat  white, 
tinged  with  reddish-brown.  Sides  ()f  the  neck  and  breast 
yellowiflh-orange,  tinged  with  grey.  Crown  of  the  head 
black,  the  feathers  being  margined  witli  reddish- bruwn. 
Belly  and  under  tail-coverts  greyish -white,  tinged  with 
bulT.  Back  and  scapidars  brownish-bkck,  glossed  witli 
puqile,  and  tiie  featlters  deeply  margined  with  pole 
orange-brown.     Side  coverts  of  the  tail   white.     Two 
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middle  tail-feathers  barred  with  greyish-black  and  buff; 
the  outer  ones  uniform  greyish- black ;  but  with  the  tips 
ot  the  whole  pale  buff.  Legs  and  toes  greenish-grev  ; 
with  the  knees  thick,  indicating  a  bird  of  the  year.  In 
this  state  it  answers  to  the  (synonyms  quoteil  as  belong-  ■ 
ing  to  the  young.  The  Yellow-legged  Santlpiper  of 
Montagu  seems  to  refer  to  the  winter  plumage  of  the 
old  Ruff. 


Genus  TRINGA,  Auctor.    TRINGA. 


QEKRRIC  CBARACTKfiS. 


Bill  of  the  same  length  as,  or  longer  than,  the  head, 
straight,  or  slightly  arched,  compressed  at  the  base,  the  tip 
bhmt,  smooth,  and  dilated,  »enii-fle\ible  throughout  its 
length,  and  witli  both  mandibles  furrowed  as  far  as  the 
smooth  bulb  or  tip. 

Nostrils  lateral,  linear-oblong,  placed  near  the  base  of  the 
bill  in  the  membrane  that  covers  the  groove. 

Wings  of  mean  length,  acuminate,  having  the  first  quill- 
feather  the  longest. 

I,ega  of  mean  length,  slender,  more  or  less  naked  above 
the  tarsal  joint.  Feet  four-toed,  three  before  and  one  l)ehinJ. 
The  anterior  ones  divided,  and  fringed  with  a  small  lateral| 
membrane.  The  hind  toe  small,  articulated  upon  the  tar- 
sus, and  barely  touching  the  ground  with  its  tip 

Plumage  soft,  close,  and  adpressed. 

Under  this  generic  title  I  include  all  the  species  contain 
in  the  first  section  of  the  genus  Tringa,  as  described  J 
Mons.  Temminck  in  his  "  Manuel  d'Omithologie,"  as  | 
as  some  others  given  by  different  authors,  which  poss 
essential  characters  of  the  group.  This  arrangement  J 
induced  to  adojit  for  (he  present,  from  not  being  sati 
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thai  the  characters  upon  which  the  Baron  Cdviek  has  esta- 
blished his  new  genera  CiUidris  and  Pelidna  in  the  "  Hegne 
Animal,"  are  so  distinct  and  well-marked  as  to  warrant  a 
generic  dii-ision,  being  in  fact  only  such  slight  modifications 
of  form  as  might  natur^y  be  expected  in  birds  standing  at 
the  extremes  of  the  group  to  which  they  belong,  and  whose 
intimate  connexion  is  shewn  by  the  intervention  of  species 
intermediate  in  form,  and  leading  gradually  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly from  one  to  the  other.  The  Tringas  are  a  nu- 
merous tribe,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  marine  marshes  and 
shores,  though  some  habitually  frequent  the  margins  of  lakes 
and  the  rivers  of  the  interior.  They  associate  and  live  in 
flocks,  and  perform  their  periodical  migrations  in  large  bo- 
dies. Their  moult  is  double,  that  is,  the  plumage  is  re- 
newed twice  in  the  year,  and  the  summer  (or,  as  it  has  been 
appropriately  called,  the  nuptial)  li%  ery  is  very  different  from 
that  in  which  they  are  clothed  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  principal  variations  of  colour  are  from  white  to  reddish- 
brown,  and  from  grey  to  black.  These  frequent  and  pecu- 
liar changes,  as  in  other  genera  of  the  Scohpacida,  have 
given  rise  to  great  confusion  in  the  enumeration  of  species, 
the  same  bird  having  been  described  under  three  or  four  dis- 
tinct names,  according  to  the  existing  state  of  feather.  This 
error  has  been  strongly  exempUfied  in  the  Knot  (Tringa 
Canuttts),  and  the  Dunlin  (Tringa  variabilis);  and  the  dif- 
fictdty  is  farther  increased  by  the  appearance  of  the  young 
birds,  possessing,  previous  to  the  first  moult,  a  very  different 
plumage  from  that  of  the  adults.  The  colour  of  feather  in 
the  sexes  is  nearly  alike ;  but  the  females  are  distinguished 
by  their  superior  size.  Their  food  consists  of  insects,  worms, 
small  bivalve  and  other  molluscous  animals,  obtained  on  the 
mtiddy  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  generally  sought  for  at  the 
recession  of  the  tide,  and  upon  the  surface,  as  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  bore  in  the  same  degree  as  tlie  true  Snipes, 
thar  bills  not  being  furnished  with  the  delicate  nervous  ap- 
paratus that  is  so  highly  developed  in  those  last  mentioned. 
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By  the  Knot,  which  stands  at  one  extremity  of  the  grouj), 
the  Tringas  are  allied  to  the  genus  Machetes,  the  bill  of  that 
bird  being  nearly  straight,  and  resembling  that  of  the  Ruff. 
It  also  leads  the  way  to  the  Phalaropes,  the  membrane  which 
borders  its  toes  being  more  dilated  than  in  most  of  the  other 
species.  The  direct  passage  to  these  last  mentioned  birds  in. 
probably  l»etter  effected  by  the  intervention  of  the  Trmg-a 
semipalmata  of  Wilson's  North  American  Ornithology,  in 
which,  and  in  the  Tringa  himantopus  of  tl)e  Prince  of  Mit- 
signano,  the  toes  are  connected  by  a  considerable  membrane 
or  web,  These  have  been  separated  by  that  eminent  natu- 
ralist from  the  genus  THHga,  under  the  generic  title  of 
Hemipalama,  and,  by  peculiar  mudilicalions  of  form  in  which 
birds,  a  union  is  effected  with  the  genus  Numeniits,  with 
whicli  d)e  present  family  commences.  From  tlie  Knot  tu 
the  Tringa  suliair/uaUi  (Pigmy  Curlew),  in  which  the  bill 
appears  to  attain  its  utmost  degree  of  curvature  and  length, 
the  passage  (by  means  of  ihe  Tringa  maritima,  Triiiga  i'«- 
riabilts,  and  other  sj^ecies)  is  easy  and  gradual. 


T/itNu-t  Cjxutl's,  Linn. 


PLATE  XXVU.  Figs.  1,  3.  &  3. 
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Flunuce 
of  both 
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Tringa  oanuliiB,  ffcm.  Br.  Aoim.  I,  109.  sp.  Iftfi. 

Tringa  I'inerea,   Tenon.  Man,  d'Omith.  2.  627 — Sabine,  Linn,  Tnuis. 

V.  13.  533. 
Bcnueau  Canut,  Temm.  ut  supra. 
Caiidria  Islandica,  £tepA.  Shaw'e  ZooL  12.11(1.  pL  14. 
Tringa  lHlan41ca,X>nik  Syst.  1— Addend.  Gmelm'H  Syst.  1.  GQ'i.— Lo/A. 
Ind.  Orn.  SLja?,  Bf   "" 

ner.  Orn.  7.  Vi.  p 

I'enn.  Br.  Zooloti^, 

—Letoin'M  Bi.  Knls,  6. 
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Trinpi  ouiutua,  Uim.  Sj^L  I.  3al.  16 — GtneL  S^st.  I.  6711. — llaii  Syn.  '\ 

lltB.  A Brio.  Om.  6.  35&  21. — Lalh.  Ind.  Om.  2.  738.  ap.  44.  I 

Jje  Canut,  Baf.  O'a.  8.  143.  I 

Knot,  Br.  Zoo!.  8.  li)Z.—  mu.  (AngL)  30a — Lath.  Sjn.  6.  187.  ap.  36.  I 

Mont.  Omith.  Diet,  sod  Sup.  f 

Triisa  ajisea,  Gael.  S^st  1.  Ufll — £jilA.  Ind.  Om.  3.  733.  ap.  23.  I 

Mainbeche  mW,  Buff.  OU..  7-  531.  I 

Gruled  Sandpiper,  LaA.  S.m.  5.  175.  SO.  J 

Tringa  cinerea,  Gwt  Syat.  1.  (173.— Ln/A.  Ind.  Orn.  8.  733.  ip.  25 — 

PPi/t  Amer.  Om.  7-  pi-  67.  f.  1 
Ash-Cfjoured  Snndpiper,  Br,  ZooL  2.  No.  Ii)4 — Uth.  Syn.  5.  177  22 

— Von.  Ornitb.  DicU  and  Sup. — tmcin'*  Br.  Birds,  6. 171 — fln  ■  '■ 

Br.  Birds.  2.  103. 
Tringa  caUdrts,  £inn.  Srat  1.  252,  19 Lalh.  Ind.  Om.  2.  372.  s; 

— ilrtw.  a.  226.  14.  pL'se.  f.  1. 
La  Ataubeche,  Buff.  Oia.  7.  52!).  t.  31. 
Duikj  Sandpiper,  LalK  Sjn.  5.  174.  18. 

Trinn  nievia,  GnuU  i^st.  1.  681. — Lath.  Ind.  Om.  2.  732.  sp.  22. 
Maubeche  tachetfe,  Buff.  Ois.  7-  S31. 

Frecklal  Sandpiper,  AriM.  ;!oal.  2.  480_LatA.  Svn.  5.  174.  ID. 
Tringa  australis,  Lalh.  Ind.  Om.  2.  737.  up-  40. 
SoutherD  Sandpiper,  Lalb.  Syn.  6.  187.  35,_Id.  Sup.  249. 


from  the 
"inter  tc 
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The  Knot,  which  has  been  described  by  various  writers  Periodical 
under  so  many  different  specific  titles,  according  to  the  pe- 
riod of  plumage  when  the  specimens  were  examined,  is  the 
Urgestof  the  group  hitherto  discovered,  equalling  the  Reeve 
(or  female  of  the  Ruff^)  in  the  bulk  and  weight  of  body. 
Its  legs,  however,  are  much  shorter  in  comparison,  giving  it 
a  different  appearance,  and  depriving  it  of  the  elegance  of 
carriage  which  so  much  distinguishes  the  other  bird.  In 
Britain,  it  is  known  nsa  winter  resident,  great  numbers  ar- 
riving from  the  Polar  Regions  early  in  autumn,  and  spread- 
ing tljemsdves  along  the  shores,  take  up  their  residence  in 
localitips  congenial  with  their  habits,  viz.  bays,  the  mouths 
of  rivern^  and  other  flat  parts  of  the  coast,  covered  with  ooze 
ot  soft  sand,  in  which  they  find  an  abundance  of  the  minute 
bivalve  sheU-fish  that  constituhi  their  principal  food.  In 
such  situations,  collect«l  in  immense  flocks  wliose  evolu- 
tions, when  upon  wing,  are  curious  and  interesting  (not  un- 
like those  described  by  Wli.soN  as  characterizing  the  Long- 
beak  (Macrnramphus  griaca),  they  reside  till  the  latter  part 
of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  when  they  a^n  depart 
to  the  Arctic  R^ons,  tbr  the  purposes  of  incubation  and  of 
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Ksor.n 
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rearing  their  young.  Previous  to  such  departure,  some  of 
the  earlier  birds,  or  those  tliat  first  feel  the  influence  of  the 
season,  partly  or  totally  acquire  the  nuptial  livery — a  plum- 
age altogether  unlike  the  winter  dress,  and  in  which  state 
this  species  has  been  described  as  the  Aberdeen  or  Red  Sand-'' 
pjper  {Tringa  Islandica).  The  polar  migration  of  the  Knot! 
extends  to  very  high  latitudes,  as  it  is  enumerated  by  Cap- 
tain  Sabine  and  others  in  the  list  of  birds  inhabiting  the 
icy  shores  of  Greenlt^d  and  Spitzbergen.  It  is  also  com- 
mon to  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  is  described  by 
Wilson  under  tlie  title  of  the  Asli-colourcd  Sandpiper,  be- 
ing the  plumage  of  the  young  of  the  year  (in  which  state  it 
appears  upon  these  coasts  in  September  and  October  in  its 
flight  southwards),  and  again  as  the  Red-breasted  Sand- 
piper, on  its  return  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  other  breeding- 
stations  in  April  and  May.  By  Lewin,  and  other  subi 
quent  compilers,  Knots  are  described  as  visiting  the  fens 
Lincolnshire,  and  being  there  taken  in  vast  numbers  by  nets,' 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  RuS*.  This,  however,  is  not  tbA 
fact,  as  it  is  upon  the  sca^coast  of  that  county  they  appeaTi 
and  not  in  the  fens  of  the  interior.  This  plan  of  taking  them 
has  also  been  long  abandoned,  as  Montagu  mentions,  in  his 
Ornithological  Dictionary,  that  the  noted  Ruff-feeders  of  that 
county  assured  him  upwartis  of  twenty  years  had  elapsed  at 
that  time  since  any  of  these  birds  had  been  taken  by  means 
of  nets.  The  flesh  is  tender,  delicate,  and  well-flavoured,  per- 
haps scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  RuS*.  In  former  times, 
they  were  caught  alive,  kept  for  a  certain  time  in  confinement 
upon  the  same  kind  of  food  as  the  Ruff,  and  are  said  to  have 
thriven  equally  wclL  On  their  arrival  in  autumn  they  are 
very  tame,  and  admit  of  a  near  approach,  as  I  have  always 
found,  upon  the  extensive  sands  between  the  mainland  and 
Holy  Island,  subject  to  the  alternate  flowing  and  receding 
of  the  tide.  During  high-water,  they  retire  in  great  num- 
bers to  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  where  I 
have  seen  great  slaughter  made  amongst  them,  the  survivi 


I 

I 
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after  esch  discharge  merely  making  a  short  circuitous  flight,  ^M 

and  again  alighting  amidst  their  dead  companions.     They  ^M 

soon,    however,   grow  more  wary,  and,   during  the  winter  H 

months,  it  becomes  very  dillicult  to  approach  them,  either  at  1 

rest  or  when  feeding  on  the  sands,  though  in  their  various  I 

evolutions  on  the  wing,  they  sometimes  approach  near  enough  I 

to  be  within  range  of  the  fowling-piece.     In  this  species,  the  I 

bill  approaches  very  closely  in  form  to  that  of  the  Ruff,  be-  I 

ing  nearly  straight,  and  more  dilated  at  the  tip  than  in  the  I 

other  members ;  and  the  feet,  in  which  the  membrane  cover-  I 

ing  the  lower  surface  of  the  toes  is  rather  strongly  marked,  J 

indicate  the  passage  from  this  genus  to  the  Phalaropes  and  W 

Lobipedes.    Of  the  nidificatiun,  colour  of  the  eggs,  &c.  we  ■ 

have  no  authentic  information ;  and  I  cannot  but  suppose  I 

that  the  egg  figured  by  Lewin  as  that  of  the  Knot,  lielonged  I 

to  some  other  bird,  which  is  rendered  more  likely  by  his  I 

adding,  that  the  Knot  arrives  in  the  fens  in  spring,  at  the  I 

same  time  as  the  Ruff"  and  Reeve — an  assertion  at  variance  I 

lK)th  with  the  observations  of  other  naturalists,  and  with  the  I 

ascertained  migratory  movements  of  the  species.  I 

Plate  27-  Fig.  ].  Represents  the  Old  Bird  in  the  winter  General    V 

pi"--)!'-  Sr""  " 

In  this  state,  the  croivn  of  the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  Adult  HnJ. 
back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts,  are  of  a  light  brown-  piumsga 
ish.grey,  with  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  darker.  The 
middle  wing-coverts  deeply  margined  and  tipped  with 
white.  Throat  white,  with  a  few  small  hair-brown  specks. 
Sides  and  lower  part  of  the  neck  white,  streaked  with 
hair-brown.  Belly,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts, 
pure  while.  Breast,  sides,  and  flanks,  barred  with  hair, 
brown.  Lower  part  of  the  back  and  upper  tail-coverts 
white,  with  transverse  bars  of  deep  hair-brown.  Tail 
grey,  very  finely  margined  with  white.  Quills  deep  hair- 
brown,  with  white  shafts.  Legs  and  feet  blackish-grey. 
Fig.  2.  Is  the  young  of  the  year  (or  Tringa  cinerca  of  au- 
thors), killed  in  September. 
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Young  of       At  thia  age,  the  breast  and  belly  are  while,  tinged  with 
^'"*  pale  bufF- yellow ;  the  markings  upon  the  former  not  so 

T)|.,. distinct  or  well  dcfiacd  as  in  the  adult  bird.  Upper 
parts  grey,  each  feather  near  the  tip  being  surrounded 
with  a  double  circle  of  black  and  yellowish- white.  The 
quills  are  also  lighter  in  colour ;  and  the  crown  of  the 
head  more  varied  with  streaks  of  liair-hrown.  _ 


Fig.  3.  The  summer  plumage  is  very  dissimilar  to  the  twfl^ 
foregoing, 
^     The  throat,  sicies,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and 
lit'lly  of  a  uniform  orange-coloured  brown.     Crown  of 
the  liead,  nape,  and  hind  part  of  the  neck,  orange- 
brown,  streaked  with  black,  and  interspersed  with  sjiecks 
of  white.     Back  and  scapulars  black,  barred  and  va- 
ried with  orange-brown ;  the  margins  and  tips  of  most 
of  the  feathers  being  wliite.     Upper  tail-coverts  barred 
with  black,  white,  and  urange-brown.     In  this  state  it 
answers  to  the  Tringa  Islandica  of  Latha&i  ;  and  in 
its  progress  towards  it,  from  the  winter  plumage,  is  suc- 
cessively the  Trinffa  calidrU,  nxvia,  and  aastrala,  of  ■ 
the  same  author. 


BUFF-BREASTED   TRINGA. 

Tai\GA  JiVFEscESs,  Vieillot. 
PLATE  XXVir.    Fio.  4. 


Trinfja  nircaccns,  ViaU.  GaU.  ilea  Ok.  pL  238,. 

8nc.  IS.  100.  pLll. 
I«  Tringa  rousadtre,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hiat.  Nat.  ti 


.Yarrcll,  in  Trana.  JJl 
^  pi  47(1. 


Bare  rat-       This  elegant  Tringa,  now  inserted  in  the  list  of  the  Bri- 

*""  ■  tish  Fauna  as  a  rare  visitant,  was  first  described  by  Mr  Yak- 

EELL  in  the  1 6th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean 

Society,  as  a  species  new  to  Europe,  njwn  the  authority  of  a 

specimen  shot  in  the  month  of  September  18S6,  in  the  pa- 
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rish  of  Melbourne  in  Cambridgeshire,  being  in  company 
with  some  of  the  Common  Dottrel  (Cliaradrius  MorineUua). 
1*his  individual  soon  iifter  passed  into  Mr  Yahsell's  pos- 
nessioB,  end  now  enriches  his  valuable  cabinet  of  British 
binlit;  and  it  is  to  the  kind  and  hberal  attention  of  this  emi- 
Dent  naturalist,  in  offering  me  the  fiee  use  of  his  collection, 
that  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  correct  delineation  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  other  rare  British  Irirds.  This  is  an  American 
species,  atul  inhabits  Ijouisiana ;  hut  even  on  that  continent 
it  appears  to  be  of  tare  occiirrence,  or  very  locally  distri- 
buted, as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Wilson  in  his  delightful 
work,  or  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  by  M.  Chaeles 
BintMAfAitTE,  Prince  of  Musignano.  The  only  specimen, 
indeed,  hitherto  described,  or  even  noticed,  appears  to  be 
thai  in  the  Parisian  Museum,  and  which  served  Vieillot 
and  others  to  identify  it  as  a  sj)ecies.  Of  its  habits  I  am 
unable  to  give  any  account ;  but,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  killed  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  it  jiro- 
hably  fretiuents  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior  of  the 
American  continent.  In  the  length  and  fonn  of  its  bill,  as 
well  as  in  dimensions  and  bulk  of  body,  it  approaches  near 
to  the  species  described  in  the  "  Illustrations  of  Omitliology" 
by  Sir  William  Jardine,  &c.  under  the  'specific  title  of 
Tringa  australia  *,  which  is  a  native  of  the  coasts  of  New 
Holland,  and  from  whence  the  specimens  were  received. 
The  Buff-breasted  Tringa,  independent  of  the  prevailing 
Itnt  of  the  lower  part  of  its  body  (from  which  arises  its  tri- 
vial appellation),  is  easily  recognised  from  all  the  other 
known  species  by  the  peculiar  markings  and  speckled  ap- 
pearance of  the  under  surface'of  the  wings.  The  s[>ecinien 
in  Mr  Yaauell's  collection,  from  die  plumage,  and  state  of 
oeafication  of  the  tarsi,  is  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  young 
of  the  year ;  that  at  Paris  appears  to  he  an  adult  bird. 


*  The  TVJiijfa  amIralU  of  Lathah'b  Index  OmithotogKiui  han  no  re- 
ife  to  thic  blnj,  being  merely  ovnonj-m  of  Uie  Knol  (Triton  ^nuha). 


ki^ 


Oeneni 
don. 
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Fit;.  4.' Of  the  natural ,size. 

Chin,  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  breatit,  pale  ochreous, 
inclininfT  to  sienna,  yellow.  Sides  of  the  neck  and  nape 
spotted  with  brown.  Abdomen,  flanks,  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  white,  daalied  with  yellow.  Front  [)art  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  wings  rufous  brown,  the  other 
parts  spotted ;  under  coverts  white.  Shafts  of  the  pri- 
mary quilla  on  their  under  surface  pearl-white;  outer 
web  dusky;  the  inner  one  pale  hair-brown,  plain  on 
the  part  next  to  the  shaft,  hut  having  its  other  half 
elegantly  mottled  with  dark  specks.  Secondary  quills 
mottled  at  their  base,  and  ending  in  distinct  sabre- 
shaped  points,  presenting,  as  Mr  Yarreli.  obser%es,  a 
regular  series  of  bnes,  formed  by  alternating  shades  of 
white,  black,  and  dusky  bands,  well  defined,  and  exhi- 
biting a  Ijeautifully  variegated  appearance  peculiar  to 
the  species.  Back  blackish-brown,  with  the  margins  of 
the  feathers  paler.  Scapulars  and  tertials  blackish- 
brown,  margined  with  jiale  reddish-browu.  Tail-co- 
verts brown,  with  paler  edges.  Tail  cuneiform,  the 
centre  feathers  black,  those  on  each  side  hair-brown, 
enclosed  by  a  zone  of  black,  and  edged  with  white. 
Bill  black.  Legs  brown,  and  bare  for  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  tarsal  joint. 


TBMMINCK'S   TRINGA. 

Tbixga  TEUnmcKii,  Lad. 
PLATE  XXVII.'  Fios.  1,  2. 


BechHt.  Naturg.  Dcut.  Heft  1.  et. 
the  Ttinga  pamiia  of  Unn. 


Tringi  Temmtackii,  Lritler,  Nachr. 

—  Tmm.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  822. 
TringR  pusilk,  /.olS.  Ind.  Om.  2.  737.  but 

—FItm.  Br.  Anim.  I.  108.  ap.  154. 
Pelidna  puaillo,  Slrph.  Shaw'a  Zoo\.  12.  101. 
Pelidna  TemmirclLii,  Sle/A.  Shaw's  liool.  12.  103. 
Becaueau  Temmnia,  Ttmm.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  (122. :  ejusd.  PL  CoL 
little  Sandpiper,  Moni.  Omith.  Dut.  App—Laih.  Svn.  6.  184.  32. 
Temminck'a  DunUn.  Sleph.  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  101. 
Temminck'B  Knot  or  Sandpiper,  Foa,  Sjn.  of  Newcastle  Mus.  p.  H. 
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ArTEX  a  careful  examination  of  the  descriptions  by  various 
authors,  of  the  two  small  species  of  Tringa  generally  known 
under  the  specifiL-  titles  of  Tringa  pusilla  and  T.  minuta,  the 
above  list  of  synonyms  appears  to  be  strictly  referable  to  the 
first-tnentioned  species,  whieli  is  also  known  to  many  as  the 
T.  Temminckii,  a  name  imposed  by  LetsLEs,  and  adopted  by 
M-  Tkmminck,  in  his  excellent  work  the  "  Manuel  d'Omi- 
tholope,"  as  well  as  in  the  "  Planches  Coloriees"  of  the  same 
author.  In  adopting  Leisleb's  specific  name  for  this  bird, 
I  a^^ree  with  that  natiu-alist  and  M.  Temminck  in  consider- 
ing it  as  distinct  from  the  Tringa  piisilUi  of  Linnaus,  al- 
though Latham  quotes  that  as  synonymous  with  the  Little 
Sandpiper  of  his  Synopsis,  which  latter  certainly  appears  to 
be  the  bird  now  under  examination.  Dr  Fleming,  in  liis 
History  of  British  Animals,  also  retaiuN  the  title  of  Pusilla 
for  this  bird,  stating,  as  hi*  ground  for  which,  that  ihe  chit- 
racter  of  the  la'il  identifies  it  with  the  Linnean  species.  In 
this  decision,  I  think  he  is  not  borne  out  by  the  terms  used 
by  LiNNxus,  which  are,  "  rectricibus  extimis  scapo  albo;" 
wherms,  to  suit  the  T-  Temminckii,  they  ought  to  be  *'  rec- 
tricibus estimis  albis."  The  Linnean  species  is  farther  de- 
icribed  as  "  corporc  subtus  rufescente;"  that  is,  with  the  un- 
der partK  of  the  body  rufous  or  reddish — a  character  by  no 
means  applicable  to  the  T.  Temminckii  at  any  period,  or 
change  of  plumage,  but  which  is  so  to  another  exotic  species. 
The  Littk  Sandpiper  of  the  British  Zoology,  described  as 
having  the  toil  dusky,  I  have  ventured  to  assign  to  the  next 
ifiedes,  as  being  more  applicable  to  it ;  and  the  same  with 
n^ard  to  the  Brown  Sandpiper  of  that  work,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  as  having  the  tail  cinereous.  The  Little  Sand- 
piper described  in  the  Appendix  to  Montagu's  Ornithologi- 
cal Dictionary  is  retained,  as  it  agrees  in  every  particular 
with  the  Tringa  Tnaminckii  of  Leisleu,  and  of  the  "  Ma- 
nurl  d'Ornithologie ;"  hut  the  bird  desi'ribed  under  the  same 
title  in  the  Supplement  to  that  work,  I  have  tnmaferred  to  the 
T^ritgii  miiiuta,  of  which  species  it  appears  to  Ite  ihc  young. 
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The  PeKdna  pusilla  and  Pelidiia  Temminckii  of  Stephens 
Reem  to  be  identical- 
Occasional  This  delicate  little  flpecies  is  known  to  us  as  an  occasional 
visitant  during  the  seasons  of  its  migration,  and  several  in- 
stances of  its  capture  have  been  given  of  late  years.  Among 
others,  two  are  mentiooL'd  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Journal,  by  that  distinguished  naturalist  William 
Yabbell,  Esq.,  which  were  killed  near  Chichester  in  1826 ; 
and  I  have  in  my  possession  a  male  and  female  kilted  in 
Norfolk  in  May  1830.  In  habits  it  resembles  the  rest  of 
the  tribe,  but  frequents  more  the  interior  lakes  and  rivers 
than  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  It  feeds  on  insects,  worms, 
and  molluscous  animals ;  and  though  it  is  supposed  to  retire 
for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  to  the  higher  latitudes  of 
the  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe,  the  nest,  colour  of  the 
eggs,  Sic.  remain  still  unascertained.  Upon  the  continent  it 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  in  its  favourite  locali- 
ties, during  the  period  of  migration  ;  hut  its  stay  is  short, 
and  it  is  never  known  to  breed  there.  Similar  as  it  is  iw 
size  and  general  contour  to  the  Tringa  minvla,  it  may  d* 
ways  be  recognised  from  that  species  by  the  whiteness  of  the 
outer  feathers,  and  the  more  perfectly  wedge-shaped  form  of 
the  tail,  as  well  as  by  the  tarsi  of  this  bird  being  considera- 
bly shorter  than  those  of  T.  minuta. 

Plate  27.*  Fig.  1.  Represents  the  adult  bird,  acquiringfl 
the  summer  plumage. 
^'      Forehead  white,  speckled  with  pale  hair-brown,     Betwecsl 
the  bill  and  eyes  is  a  dusky  streak,  and  over  the  eyt 
an  indistinct  whitish  line.     Cliin  and  throat  white,  widil 
a  few  minute  brown  specks.     Crown,  nape  of  the  neck,,! 
and   breast,   ash-grey,   spotted   with   hair-brown,   and   " 
tinged  with  wood-brown.     Back,  scapulars,  and  wing- 
coverts  hair-brown,   tinged  with  olive;   several  black 
feathers  with  reddish  margins  being  interspersed,  indi- 
cating the  commencement  of  the  vernal  change. 
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bird. 
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deep  hair-brown,  glossed  with  olive-green.  Tail  cunei~ 
form ;  the  middle  feathers  deep  hair-brown,  and  the 
outer  ones  on  each  side  wiiite.  Belly,  vent,  and  under 
lail-coverts  white.  Legs  greenish-grey,  with  the  tarsus 
about  live-eighths  of  an  inch  long.  Bill  nearly  the  same 
length,  black.  In  the  perfect  nuptial  dress,  the  whole 
of  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  are  black  in  tlie  cen- 
tre, deeply  margined  with  reddish-brown,  and  the  mid- 
dle tatil-feuthers  also  beeotue  edged  with  reddish-wliite. 

Fig-  2.  In  the  young  bird  in  its  first  or  nestling  plumage. 

In  this  state  of  feather  the  forehead,  throat,  belly,  vent,  Young 
and  under  tail-coverts,  are  white,  Over  the  eyes  is  a 
streak  of  white,  with  specks  of  ash-grey.  The  nape, 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  breast,  are  ash-grey,  tinged  with 
pate  wood-brown.  Back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts 
lioir-brown,  each  feather  being  edged  with  a  double 
zone  of  dark  haJr-brown  and  white,  similar  to  the  im- 
mature Knot.  Quills  and  middle  tail-feathers  edged 
with  wliite.     Legs  and  bill  paler  than  in  the  adult  bird. 


MINUTE   TRTNGA. 

TaiNGj  siJsvTA,  Leifler. 
PLATE  XXVII.  •    Fios.  .1.  and  *. 

TriDgs  minuta,  LeUltr,  Nachtr.  xu  BtiAtL  Naturg.  Deut.   HeR  1.  74. 

■It.  10. — Firm.  Br-  Anim.  I.  100.  up.  155. 
hlidiw  mlDuU,  SUph.  Shaw-8  ZooL  12.  105. 
TrIngB  fusci  ?  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  2.  733.  -26  ? 
Hiumiii  AJiua^ea,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  624. 
Uttle  8«ni}pipeT,  Mtntl.  (Jmitb.  Diet.  Supp.  Voiinf[. 
UlUe  ■nd  Brown  Sandpiper,  fenn.  Br.  ZooL  8.  463.  No,  186.  utd  473. 

No.  907.— lalK  Syn.  Sup.  3S0. 
Miautt!  Dunlin.  SUpli.  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  IDS. 
Lhtle  Stint,  Bewiek'i  Br.  Birds,  132 — Far,  Newc  Mua.  114. 

This  appears  to  l>e  the  bird  most  conunonly  described  by 
our  writers  as  the  Little  Sandpiper  (Tririffa  pvjiiUa  of  LiH- 
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■N^us),  though  the  same  objections  hold  good  with  respect 
to  its  identity,  which  I  have  previously  stated  as  prevailing 
in  the  case  of  T.  Temminnliii,  with  which  species  also  I  have 
no  doubt  it  has  been  frequently  confounded.  In  size  it 
rather  exceeds  that  bird ;  but  its  forpi  and  general  appear- 
ance are  so  similar,  as  to  render  a  narrow  inspection  abs*>- 
lutely  necessary  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  characters  that  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other.  Tiie  first  essential  differ- 
ence observable  is  in  the  comparative  length  of  the  tarsus, 
being  in  T.  miimta  fully  seven-eightlis  of  an  inch  long, 
whilst  in  T-  Tevtmintkii  it  does  not  exceed  five-eighths. 
The  form  of  the  tail  also  varies  from  that  of  the  latter  bird 
(which  I  have  described  as  wedgesfutped),  being  doubly 
Jbrked ;  that  is,  the  two  middle  feathers  and  the  outer  one 
on  each  side  are  longer  than  the  intermediate  ones,  thus  giv- 
ing to  each  half  of  the  tail  a  forked  appearance;  added  to 
which,  its  colour  is  dissimilar,  the  whole  of  the  feathers  be^ 
ing  of  an  uniform  pale  hair-brown,  with  the  exception  of  the 
central  ones,  which  are  deep  lustrous  liair-brown.  The  legs 
and  feet  also  of  the  present  species  vary,  by  being  of  a 
darker  colour.  Like  the  T-  Texivihwku  it  can  only  becon- 
tkcasiaital  sidered  in  the  light  of  an  occasional  visitant,  during  its  au- 
tumnal migrations.  In  addition  to  the  instances  recorded 
by  Montagu,  Bewick,  and  others,  Mr  Yakuell,  in  the 
Zoological  Journal,  mentions  four  of  these  birds  that  were 
killed  in  1826,  and  I  have  since  met  with  other  specimens, 
all  killed  in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  as  it  is  very  rare- 
ly niet  with  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  island.  Accord- 
ing to  Teuminck,  it  is  not  uncommon  during  its  autiunnal 
passage  in  the  extensive  marshes  of  Holland  ;  and  it  is  also 
frequently  found  on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers  in  France 
and  Germany.  It  is  very  common  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva; 
and  I  have  received  specimens  in  almost  perfect  summer  plu- 
mage from  Italy,  as  well  as  others  frum  India,  which  appear 
Foii.1  to  be  identical  with  the  European  kind.  It  feeds  upon  the 
smaller  water-insects,  worms,  and  mollusca.     It  has  not  yet 
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been  ascertained  where  it  retires  to  breed,  but  from  its  line 

of  migration,  the  summer  retreat  will  probably  be  found  in  ' 

the  north-eastern  parts  of  Kunipe,  and  in  Northern  Asia. 

Fig.  3.  Represents  the  adult  bird  in  smnnier  plumage. 

Forehead,  eye-streak,  chin,  throat,  abdomen,  vent,  under  (lof^ 
and  side  coverts  of  the  tail,  pure  white.     Crown  of  the  ikm. 
head  blackish- brown,  the  feathers  being  margined  with  Adult 
pale    reddish-brown.       Nape    of    the    neck    ash-grey. 
Breast- feathers  spotted  with  hair-brown,  and  margined 
with  yellowish-brown.     Back,    scapulars,    and    tertials 
deep  hair-brown,  the  feathers  being  margined  with  red- 
dish-brown and  yellowish- white.     Lesser  coverts,  near 
the  ridge  of  the  wings,  plain  hair-brown,  the  rest  edged 
with  reddinh-brown  and  yellowish- white.     Quills  deep 
hair-brown,  with  white  shafts.     Tail  doubly  forked,  the 
two  middlefeathers  deep  hair-brown,  with  reddish-white 
edges ;  the  others  pale  hair-brown,  faintly  edged  with 
white.     Tarsus  seven-eighths  of  an   inch  long.     Legs 
and  toes  blackish-grey. 

Fig.  4.  Is  the  young  of  tliis  species ; — in  which  stale  it  Young 
very  closely  resembles  the  immature  bird  of  the  prece- 
ding one.  The  eye-streak  is,  however,  more  distinct, 
and  the  breast  more  inclined  to  pale  yellowish-brown. 
The  dark  zone  which  encircles  each  feather  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  is  also  more  defined  and  intenxe  in  co- 
lour, giving  a  spotted  appearance.  The  comparative 
lengtli  of  the  tarsus,  as  in  the  adult,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  distinguish  it  from  T.  Temminckii. 
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PURPLE   OR   ROCK   TRINGA. 
PLATE  XXVI.    Fto.  6. 


\ 


Trinpi  maritlma,  flnot  No.  WZ—Gmfh  Svst.  1.  S-JS—Lath.  Ind.  Om.  2. 

731.  sp.  18.— jWarftw.  CaL  Birds  in  Traai  Linn.  Soc  4.  22.  Tub.  1. 
Trings  nigricans,  Mmii.  in  Linn.  Trans.  4.  40.  Tab.  2. 
TringB  sCriaU,  Ftem.  Br.  Anlm.  1.  lia  ip.  167.,  but  not  the  T.  striata  of 

Liiili.  and  Cmel.,  which  refers  to  Totnnua  calidria. 

Tringa  canadensis,  Lalh.  Ind.  Om.  Sup.  iih Steph.  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  I3S. 

Totanus  niaritimuB,  SUph.  Shaw's  ZooL  IS.  116. 

BecBBseau  Violet,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omilh.  2.  619. 

Scloiiiger  Sandpiper,  LaA.  Syn.  6.  173.  ia_Arct.  ZooL  2.  480. 

Sea  Sandpijier,  Linn.  Tians.  4.  22,  Tab-  1. 

Quebec-  Sandpiper,  Lath,  Syn.  Sup.  2.  313. 

Knot,  Fmiu  Br.  ZooL  2.  461.  No.  193.,  but  not  the  syaotijaa  except  that 

of  Brunmck Bemck't  Itr.  Birds,  2.  75. 

Phayrelsm  Sandpiper,  Mant.  in  Trans.  IJnn.  Soc  4.  40.  Tab.  2. 

Purple  Sandpiper,   Watt.  Syn.  3.  15fi MoiU.  Omith.  Diet  et  Supp — 

Flem.  Br.  Anim,  1,  lia  sp.  Itl.Stcph.  Show's  ZooL  12.  146. 
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The  locality  of  this  species  being  strictly  confined  to  the 
rocky  coasts  of  the  ocean,  and  never  found  upon  the  flat  and 
sandy  shores  (the  usual  resort  of  most  of  the  maritime  scolo- 
paceous  birds),  has  occasioned  its  falling  less  frequently  un- 
der the  notice  of  ornithologists,  and  itH  history  has  l)een  con- 
sequently involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  there  is  rome  dif- 
ficulty in  collating  the  synonyms  under  which  it  has  been 
described  by  different  authors.  In  the  above  list  I  have 
omitted  the  Tringa  striata  of  l^tLiuxm  and  Gmei.in,  quoted 
by  Montagu  and  Stephen's  as  a  synonym  of  this  species, 
as  I  consider  it  more  appropriate,  and  rather  belonpng  to 
Totanus  calidria  in  its  immature  plumage,  than  to  this  bird. 
I  have  also  rejected  the  Black  Sandpiper  of  Penkant 
{Tringa  Lincc^niensia  oi  Latham),  which  bird  Montagu 
thinks  may  be  a  variety  of  T.  maritima ;  but,  when  describ- 
ed as  having  lottg  and  slender  legs,  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with 
the  Purple  Tringa,  whose  legs  are  shori^  the  tarsus  scarcely 
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equalling  the  length  of  the  middle  toe.  In  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Linnean  Transactions,  a  correct  description  of  our 
bird  i^  given  by  Montagu  as  a  supimsed  nondescript  species, 
under  the  title  of  the  Phayrelarn  Sandpi|>er  {Tringa  nigH- 
cant) ;  hut  he  afterwardu  corrected  his  mistake  in  the  Orni- 
thological Dictionary  and  the  Suj>plement  to  it.  It  is  also 
described  in  the  above  mentioned  volume  by  Mr  jVIakch- 
wjcK,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Sussex,  as  tlie  Sea 
Sandpiper  (Tringa  marilima  of  Latsah).  Pennant,  in 
his  description  of  the  Knot,  appears  to  have  mixt-d  up  this 
bird  with  the  true  Knot  {Triiiga  canulun),  in  which  confu- 
sion he  was  followed  by  Bewick,  whose  excellent  j^T^re  of 
the  Knot,  however,  at  once  identities  it  with  the  Purple  Sand- 
piper of  authors.  Stkpkens  has,  in  one  instance,  described 
it  aii  a  Tringa,  under  the  title  of  Trhiga  canadensis  (Que- 
bec Sandpiper  of  Latham)  ;  and,  in  another  place,  as  a  To- 
tanus,  under  the  name  of  Totanus  marilimus. 

The  Purple  Tringa  is  a  winter  visitant  to  this  country,  Periodioil'^ 
generally  urri%ing  early  in  October,  and  departing  for  more 
northern  latitudes  in  April,  On  the  Northumbrian  coast  it 
is  a  common  bird,  and  is  met  with  in  numerous  Hocks  where- 
ever  the  beach  is  bold  and  rocky.  The  Fern  Islands,  which 
are  composed  of  trap  (or  basaltic)  rocks,  are  a  favourite  re- 
sort, and  it  sometimes  hapj)ens  that  a  few  stragglers  are  left 
at  the  period  of  the  vernal  migration,  remaining  through  the 
summer,  and  breeding  on  ibe  smaller  islets.  I  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  obtain  the  eggs,  but  have  met  with  the  young 
more  than  once  in  the  month  of  June.  When  in  flocks, 
thetie  birds  fly  in  a  compact  Iwdy,  but  seldom  to  any  great 
distance;  and,  when  disturbed,  after  taking  a  small  circuit 
seaward,  often  return  to  the  same  exposed  rock  by  the  water's 
edge,  from  which  they  started.  They  feed  on  marine  in-  Food, 
sects,  such  as  onisci,  small  cancn,  and  on  bivalve  moUuscne, 
Sic  which  they  seek  for  by  turning  aside  tlie  fronds  of  the 
ulvffi,  and  other  maritime  plants,  that  grow  on  the  rocks. 
Their  cry  is  feeble,  and  not  unlike  the  word  wcet,  jeeet,  fre- 
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quently  repeated.  In  spring,  they  sometimes  associate  with 
the  Turnstones  {Strepsilas  inlerpres),  which  affect  the  same 
localities.  The  flesh  of  this  Tringa,  from  the  nature  of  the 
food,  is  strong  and  somewhat  rank,  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Knot,  Purre,  Stc.  The  species  is  rather  widely  dissenu- 
nated  throughout  Europe  during  its  equatorial  migration, 
being  found  upon  the  nxiky  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Medi- 
terranean, as  well  as  upon  those  of  Holland  and  the  British 
Islands.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  American  and 
our  own ;  there  it  inhabits  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  other 
northern  coasts  of  that  continent. 


Fig.  6.  Represents  this  bird  in  the  winter  plumage. 

1  Head  and  neck  greyish -black,  tinged  with  broccoli -brown. 
Orbits  of  the  eyes,  eye-streak,  and  chin,  greyish- white. 
Breast  deep  ash-grey,  inclining  to  hair-brown,  many  of 

^'  the  feathers  ha^^ng  a  darker  centre,  and  being  finely 

margined  with  white.  Abdomen,  flanks,  and  under 
tail-coverts  white,  spotted  and  streaked  with  deep  ash 
and  hair  brown.  Back  and  scapulars  greyish-black, 
glossed  with  purple,  and  each  feather  margined  with 
ash-grey.  Wing-coverts  greyish-black,  margined  and 
tipped  with  white,  the  tips  of  the  greater  ones  forming 
a  bar  across  the  wings.  Secondary  quills,  nearest  to 
the  tertials,  almost  wholly  white,  tlie  rest  having  white 
tips  only.  Lower  back  and  upper  tail-coverts  blackj 
glossed  with  purple.  Tail  cuneiform,  the  middli 
feathers  greyish-black;  the  outer  ones  ash-grey,  mar- 
gined with  white.  Bill,  in  adult  specimens,  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  long,  very  slightly  deflected  at  the  tip ; 
the  base  red  dish- orange,  the  tip  dusky.  Legs  and  toes 
ochreo US-yellow,  having  tlie  tibiae  feathered  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  tarsal  joint ;  and  the  lateral  mem- 
brane (or  web)  of  the  toes  not  quite  so  large  as  in  the 
Knot. 
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In  the  summer,  the  head  becomes  darker,  and  the  feathers  Summer 
margined  with  greyish- white.     The  back  and  scapulars  ""■ 

also  acquire  a  greater  intensity,  and  the  purple  gloss 
shines  with  greater  brilliancy ;  the  ash-grey  edging  of 
the  feathers  also  changes  to  white,  and  the  spots  upon  i 

the  breast  and  flanks  acquire  a  more  distinct  lanceolated 
form. 

In  the  young,  or  nestling  plumage,  tlic  head,  back,  and  Young. 
scapulars  are  of  a  dull  greyish-ldack,  the  feathers  being 
margined  with  dirty  yellowish-brown.  The  sides  of  the 
neck  and  breast  are  ash-grey,  with  darker  streaks. 
Flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  with  large  longitudinal 
streaks  of  deep  ash-grey.     Base  of  the  bill  ochre-yellow. 
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DUNLIN,   OR  PURRE. 
TtUNQJ  r^Kuaius,  Meyer. 
PLATE  XXVI.  Figs.  1.  2.  3. 


Tiioa   vsTuhilis,   Mtfer,   Tawchenb.  Deut.   2.   S97.  —  Ttnat.   Man. 

d'Ornith.  2.  613. 

Fclidna  TBmbillK,  ^S'bTiA.  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  oapL  15.  Id  summer  plumage. 
Tringa  atpina,  Ftm.  Br.  Anim.  I.  108.  sp.  153— Sabine,  Trana.  Linn. 

8oc  IS.  634. 
BecaaiKau  Brunette  ou  variable,  Temm.  Man.  2.  012. 
L'AlouetU  dc  Mer  k  CoUler,  Cm:  K^.  Anim.  I  490. 
Dunlin,  Flm^  Br.  Anim.  1.  lOa  >p.  l'j-i.—Miml.  Omilh.  Diet.  App.  to 

Sup. 
Pum  Dunlin,  SUflt.  Show's  ZooL  12.  oa  pL  la. 
Tringa  CincluB,  Una.  Sj»t.  1.  2S1.  18 — Gmtl.  Syat.  1.  661}.— Lath.  Ind."! 

Orn.  2.  73d.  sp.  Sli.— Aoii,  Sjn.  100.  A.  13.  I 

Onclua,  BiUs.  Om.  &.  211.  pL  19.  £  1.  I 

L'Alouette  He  Mer,  Buff.  Ois.  7-  648.  \  Winter 

Pum  or  Stint,  Fr>/t(ADeL)30& — Pmti.  Br.Zool.  2.  472.— No.30S — t<t  (plumage. 

Arcl.  XooL  2.  47s. — Latii.  Syn.  b.  182 — MonU  Orn.  Diet.  & — Bevnek'i  I 

Br.  Bird*,  2.  119 — FTi/t  Amer.  Om.  7.  39.  pL  B9.  £  3— IToft  Syn.  «.  1 

pL  160.  J 

TringB  nificollis,  PaU.  Reia.  3.  700.  31.— LofA.  Om.  736.  sp.  36. 
Bed-necked  Sandpiticr,  Lalh.  Syn.  5.  183.  31.   Thla  appears  lo  be  young 

■hen  it  haa  nearly  perfected  the  winter  plumage. 
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DUNLtN. 

t.  1.  610— La&.  Ind. 


acquiring 
Bud  losing 


/Tringa  klpins,  Linn.  Syst.  1.  349.  11— 
'     Orm.  2.  736.  ep.  37- 
Cinclus  torqiiHtus,  Bria.  On).  G-  31G.  No.  II.  t.  10.  II  3. 
GBllinngo  ati(;licuiB,  Id.  5.  309.  S. 
Le  Cinde.  Bajf.  Ois.  7-  563. 
La  Brunette,  lit.  7.  «3- 

Red-backed  Sandpiper,  Wilt.  Amer.  Onr.  7-  33-  pi  SC-  £  S. 
DunUn,  WUI.  Om.  (Angl.)  30fi.-Wa«  Syn.  109.  A.   U.—Ptnn.   Br. 

ZooL2.47l.No.*06.— ArctZ«)L«.No.30l.-Z.»tt-Syn.  fi.  163.  H3. 

/d.  Sup.  213 Monl.  Ornith.  DiirL  1.  Sup.  anil  App.  to  Sup.— Brfwic*'* 

Br.  Birds,  S.  117.  &c. 


PftovnciAL — Sea-snipe,  Ox-bird,  Oxeve,  Wagtail,  I^nst  Snipe. 


Previous  to  llie  appearance  of  Montagu's  Supplctnent 
to  his  Ornithological  Dictionary  (when  the  identity  of  the 
Dunhn  and  Piirre  of  authors  was  first  pointed  out),  this 
bird,  in  the  writings  and  compilations  of  earlier  naturalists, 
had  always  been  considered,  under  its  different  states  of 
plumage,  as  forming  at  least  two  distinct  species,  as  may  be 
collected  from  the  list  of  synonyms  given  above.  These 
views  of  our  zealous  countryman,  wlio  was  one  of  the  first  to 
direct  the  attention  of  inquirers  to  the  remarkable  changes 
of  plumage  that  so  many  species  are  now  ascertained  to  un- 
dergo, were  soon  afterwards  corroborated  by  tlie  observations 
of  that  discriminating  ornithologist  Mons.  Temminck,  in  his 
"  Manuel,"  where  he  has  traced  and  attached  the  various  sy- 
nonyms, as  they  appeared  applicable  to  the  different  states  of 
this  bird,  either  at  the  period  when  the  change  has  been  com- 
pletely effected  (as  exhibited  in  its  winter  or  summer  plum- 
age), or  in  the  intermediate  stages  of  moulting,  in  its  pro- 
gress from  one  to  the  other.  After  the  authority  of  two 
such  names,  it  may  appear  unnecessary  to  bring  forward  any 
additional  proof  of  this  identity ;  but  as  the  situation  in 
which  I  happen  to  reside  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  rac- 
ing observations  on  the  tribes  of  fowl  that  resort  to  our 
coasts,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  after  ha\-ing  ex- 
amined specimens  at  all  seasons,  and  indeed  during  each 
month  of  the  year  (when  the  progressive  changes  from  one 
state  to  another  may  be  traced  step  by  step),  I  have  been 
able  to  verify,  most  satisfactorily  to  my  own  mind,  the  cor- 
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rectness  of  that  opinion  by  which  these  supposed  difFerent 
species  have  he«i  pronouncwi  idcntit^al,  under  peculiar  ino- 
diflcations  of  plumage.  The  Dunlin,  or  (as  it  is  called  in 
its  winter  dress)  tlie  Purre,  is  a  very  well  known  and  num^ 
rous  species,  frequenting  in  immense  flocks  the  sandy  bays 
and  oozy  shores  of  the  whole  line  of  our  coast.  In  the 
southern  parts  of  Britain  it  is  a  winter  visitant,  and  conse-  Periodicil 
quently  oftenest  observed  in  its  plain,  or  ash-grey  plumage ; 
and  it  is  only  in  spring,  immediately  previous  to  its  depar- 
ture for  more  northern  latitudes,  or  early  in  autumn,  on  its 
first  retm-n,  that  a  few  are  seen  clothed  in  the  garb  proper 
to  the  Dunlin  of  earlier  authors.  In  Scotland  and  its  islands, 
this  bird  may  be  considered  indigenous,  as  great  numbers 
are  known  to  breed  not  only  ujxjn  the  sea  coast,  but  in  the 
marshes  of  the  interior.  A  few  also  remain  in  Northumber- 
land, which  may  be  called  the  southern  limit  of  the  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  species.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  multitudes  that  people  our  northern  shores 
are  the  offspring  of  such  only  as  breed  in  this  latitude;  they 
are  principally  composed  of  migrants  from  countries  farther 
northward,  to  which  the  great  body  retires  during  summer, 
as  offering  peculiar  facilities  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
species,  but  which,  ujmn  the  approach  of  frost,  and  when 
food  begins  to  fail,  send  forth  thdr  now  increased  fl^ks 
southward,  in  search  of  warmer  winter  quarters,  where  a 
more  plentiful  supply  of  nourishment  may  await  them. — Like 
many  of  its  congeners,  the  fli^t  of  this  species  is  attended 
with  such  regular  evolutions,  as  no  one  who  has  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  parts  of  our  coast  frequented  by 
Purres,  and  other  scolopaceous  birds  can  have  failed  to  re- 
mark. I  allude  to  the  glancing  and  simultaneous  exposure 
of  the  upper  or  under  surface  of  the  body  by  every  indivi- 
dual of  a  flock  (be  it  ever  so  numerous),  as  it  sweeps  along 
the  stirface  of  the  ocean,  or  across  the  shining  sands.  In 
SootlAnd,  tl«  Purre  breeds  ujwn  the  shingle  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  or  on  the  salt  marshes  near  the  coast,  as  well  as  in 
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Nesi,  4i-.  the  bogs  of  the  upland  country, — The  nesl,  merely  a  depres- 
sion in  tlie  gruund,  lined  with  a  few  straws  or  dried  stems  of 
grass,  and,  in  appearanee,  siitiilar  to  that  of  the  Snipe  or  Ring 
Dotterel.  The  eggs,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  family,  are  four  in 
number,  of  an  oil  or  greenish-grey  cokiur,  marked  all  over 
with  variously  sized  spots  of  hair-brown,  and  are  rather  less 
than  those  of  the  Common  Sandpiper  {Totanus  hypolcucoa). 
Food.  This  species  feeds  on  worms,  insects,  mollusca;,  and  the 
smaller  crustacess,  which  it  usually  obtains  by  probing  the 
sand  in  following  the  ebb  of  the  tides.  It  runs  with  great 
celerity,  and  has  a  sprightly  carriage  and  deUcate  form- 
When  in  action,  it  is  in  the  constant  habit  of  moving  the 
tail  up  and  down.  Its  cry,  on  wing,  is  a  weak  scream,  hut 
when  at  rest  on  the  ground,  or  feeding,  a  softer  and  more 
pleasing  note  is  used.  Its  flesh,  during  Ihc^autumn,  is 
tender  and  well  flavoured,  but  in  winter  it  becomes  darker 
in  colour  and  iishy,  and  is  always  indeed  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Knot. 


I  General   Fig.  1.  Represents  this  bird  in  the  perfect  winter  plumage. 

([p„  "^        Crown  of  the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  back  and  sca- 

Winter  pulars  ash-grey,  with  a  tinge  of  hair-brown  ;  the  shaft 

of  each  feather  being  darker.     Between  the  bill  and 

Leyes  is  an  indistinct  line  of  brown.  Eye-streak  and 
cheeks  white,  streaked  with  pale  hair-brown.  Chin  and 
throat  white.  Lower  part  of  neck  and  breast  grey, 
the  shafts  of  the  feathers  being  hair-brown.  Belly,  ab- 
domen, vent,  and  under  tail-eoveits  pure  white.  Wing- 
coverts  bair-brown,  margined  with  pale  ash-grey,  the 
larger  ones  having  white  tips.  Rump  and  upper- 
tail-covers  deep  hair-brown,  margined  paler.  Tail  ap- 
proaching to  the  doubly-forked  shape,  the  two  middle 
feathers  being  the  longest,  and  of  a  deep  hair-brown 
colour,  the  rest,  on  each  side,  grey,  with  white  sliafts. 
Bill  black,  very  slightly  inehned  at  the  tip.  Legs  a 
toes  blockish-grey. 


Kite  sliafts. 
Legsai^^H 
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Fig.  2.  The  same  species  in  the  summer  or  i 


Jptial  plum-  Summn    ' 
plumagtf  I 


Crown  of  the  head  bkck,  the  feathers  being  margined 
witfi  reddish-brown.  Chin  white.  Cheeks,  fore  part  of 
the  neck  aiid  breast,  black,  with  the  feathers  deeply 
margined  with  white,  giving  these  parts  a  beautifully 
spotted  appearance.  Belly  and  abdomen  black.  Flanks 
and  side-coverts  of  the  tail  white,  streaked  with  black. 
Hind  part  of  the  neck,  mantle,  and  scapiilarH  black, 
each  feather  being  deeply  margined  with  clear  retldish- 
brown.  Lower  jiart  of  back,  and  upper  tail-coverts 
brownish- black.  Wing-coverts  as  in  the  winter  plum- 
age.~-Thig  description  taken  from  a  specimen  killed  to- 
wards the  end  of  May. 

Fig.  3.  Is  the  young  of  the  year,  in  a  state  of  change  from  Young 
the  nestling  to  the  winter  plumage.  ^"^ 

Head  blackish-brown,  the  feathers  being  edged  with  yel- 
lowish-brown. Upper  parts  exhibiting  a  mixture  of 
the  pale  grey  feathers  that  murk  the  winter  plumage, 
with  the  darker  (or  ne&Uing)  feathers.  Cheeks  and 
sides  of  the  neck  pale  brown  mixed  with  grey.  Breast 
grey,  spotted  with  black.  Belly  white,  with  large  black 
fipotii.     Vent  and  under  tail-coverts  wliite. 


CURLEW    TRINGA. 

Trisoa  susarwata,  Temm. 

PLATE  XXVI.  Figs.  *.  6. 

ii  nibarquBta,  Trnm.  Muk  d'Omilh.  2.  009 — F!m.  Br.  Anim.   I. 
I.  152. 

u  Cocorli,  Teniti.  ut  supra,. 

I^lidna'aubar^unta,  Slrph.  Shaw's  Zoo\.  It.  Sa 
L'AlDuette de  Mer  ordinaire,  Cuv.  Reg.  Anlm.  I.  490. 
Bed  Dunlin,  Strpk.  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  80. 
Viffnj  Saodpper,  Beunck'i  Br.  Birds.  3.  Sup.  p.  and  t.  II. 
V\gfaj  C\a\e^'MimL  Orn.  Diet.  Siiji.  tlie  yuuti);  of  the  year. 
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plum»«e.    1  I/Alouette  de  Mer,  Buff.  OU,  KjtL  BSI. 
(C«pe  Curlew,  Lath.  Sjn.  6.  120.  9. 

iSt^alopitK  gubarquato,  C^)«^  S^nt  1.  6fiR.  up.  Vi. 
Numenitu  gutwrquaU,  Badut.  Natiug.  Deut.  4.  ISfi.  No.  3.  t.  6. 
RauthbnuchigCT  Bracbfogel,  Meyer,  Tnsscbenb.  Deut.  a  SS8. 
Red  Sandpiper,  /'ran.  Arct.  ZooL  S.  476.  No.  3<0 — IrfiM.  Sjm.  &.  II 
Kockmillis,  Wilt.  Oin.  (Angl.)  p.  304.  ? 

This  upecies,  in  its  winter  dress,  may  easily  be  mistaken 
by  a  cursory  obwrver  for  Trivga  variahilU,  to  which  it 
bears  a  close  resemblance  in  colour  and  dimensions,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  male,  which  is  atwuys  much  less  than 
the  female  bird,  and  the  bill  of  which  is  frequently  found 
very  little  longer  than  in  adult  specimens  of  the  Dunlin. 
The  greater  curvature,  however,  of  this  member,  the  compa- 
rative length  of  the  tarsi,  and  larger  nakctl  portion  of  the  tibiie, 
as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  upper  tail-coverts,  are  always 
sufficiently  characteristic  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
the  two  species  whenever  a  proper  comparative  examination 
can  take  place.  In  its  summer  plumage,  such  a  mistake  can 
scarcely  occur,  aa  the  difference  then  must  be  obvious,  even 
to  those  unacquainted  with  the  subject.  In  collating  the 
synonyms  of  this  species,  I  have  omitted  the  Numcniut 
pygmaua  of  Latham,  as  I  concur  with  Mons.  Temhince 
and  Mr  ViboRS  in  considering  it  to  refer  to  the  Tringa 
platyryncha  of  Teum.,  rather  than  to  the  present  species. 
The  Cape  Curlew  {Numenius  Africanus),  howe%'er,  appears 
to  be  strictly  referable  to  it ;  and  specimens  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Africa  are  in  every  respct  similar  to  those  killed 

Bve  Tid.  in  Europe. — This  bird  is  a  rare  visitant  in  Britain,  and  only 
seen  during  its  vernal  or  autumnal  migration.  Upon  the 
continental  shores  of  Europe,  and  on  the  margins  of  the 
larger  lakes,  it  is  not  uncommon  ;  and,  according  to  Tbm* 
utNCK,  it  occasionally  breeds  in  Holland  by  the  sides  of  the 
extenmve  inland  seas  that  occupy  so  large  a  |X)rtion  of  tlwt 

Eggi.  country. — Its  four  eggs  are  stated  to  Ijc  yellowish  {jaun6^ 
tret),  probably  answering  to  Syme's  oil-green,  spotted  with 
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brown,  tile  prevailing  colour,  indeed,  of  the  eggs  of  most  of 
the  ScolopaL-idK.  Its  geographical  distribution  is  very  ex- 
tensive, as  the  species  tippears  to  he  the  same  in  all  the  four 
quaxtera  of  the  globe  In  addition  to  the  specimens  liitherto 
recorded,  a  male  and  female  were  killed  a  short  time  ago 
near  Hartlepool,  in  the  county  of  Durham  ;  and  two,  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  William  Jabdime,  were  shot  upon  the 
coast  in  Dumfriesshire.  It  runs  with  great  quickness,  and 
feeds  upon  insects,  worms,  Sec.  for  which  it  probes  the  sand 
by  the  water's  edge. 


Fig.  4.  Represents  this  bird   when  beginning  to   lose  the  Genenl 


Hummer  plumage,  taken  from  a  specimen  killed  on  the 


deicrip. 
tion. 
Norfolk  coast,  in  company  with  several  others  which  had    Sjimmer 
I  -11-  1  ■  >  plunugfc 

nearly  acquired  the  winter  garb,  and  presented  to  ine 

by  H.  GiKDLESToKE.  Esq.  of  Yarmouth. 
Bill  black  and  deflected  near  the  tip,  its  length  one  inch  and 
three-eighths.  Crown  of  the  head  blackiah-brown,  mar- 
gined with  pale  reddish -brown.  Hind  part  of  the  neck 
reddish-brown,  streaked  with  hair-brown.  Back  and 
scapulars  black,  deeply  bordered  with  re<ldish- brown, 
the  tips  of  the  feathers  fading  into  yellowish-grey,  and 
much  worn  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  &c.  Wingi- 
coverts  pale  hair-brown,  margined  with  greyish- white. 
Quills  hair-brown,  with  white  shafts.  Upper  tail  coverts 
white,  barred  with  black.  Forehead,  eye-streak,  chin, 
and  throat  white,  mixed  with  pale  orange-brown.  Under 
parts  orange-brown,  with  a  few  white  feathers  inter- 
mixed ;  sliewing  the  commencement  of  the  winter  plum- 
age. Under  tail-coverts  white,  with  arrow-shaped  black 
spots.  Legs  black,  much  longer  than  those  of  the  Dun- 
lin, and  naked  for  half  an  inch  alxive  the  tarsal  joint- 
Wings,  when  closed,  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  t^. 

Pig.  0.  In  a  young  bird  of  the  year,  acquiring  the  winter 
plumage. 
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Eye-streak,  face,  and  fore  pwirt  of  the  neck,  white.  Crown  of 
the  head  blackish-brown,  bordered  with  greyish -white. 
Hind  part  of  neck  greyish- white,  with  streaks  of  a. 
deeper  tint ;  upper  parts  hair-brown,  with  a  glossy  re- 
flection, the  feathers  being  margined  with  white  and 
reddish- white.  Upon  the  back  are  several  ash-grey 
feathers,  indicative  of  the  approaching  change.  Upper 
tail-coverts  white.  Lower  part  of  neck  and  breast  yel- 
lowish-grey. Belly,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts 
white.     Tail  grey  margined  with  white. 

In  the  perfect  winter  dress,  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tail-coverts,  become  of  an  uni- 
form pale  hair-brown,  with  a  sbght  olivaceous  gloss,  the 
shafts  of  the  feathers  remaining  dark.  Lower  part  of 
the  neck  and  breast  grey,  streaked  with  hair-brown. 


Genus  PHALAROPUS,  Bsiss.    PHALAROPE. 
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Bill  rather  longer  than  the  head,  somewhat  three-cornered 
at  the  base,  and  depressed  throughout  its  whole  length ;  both 
mandibles  laterally  grooved,  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible 
dilated,  its  extremity  slightly  deflected,  and  covering  that 
of  the  under  one,  which  is  brought  to  a  line  point ;  culmen 
rounded.     Tongue  short,  with  a  blimt  tip. 

Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  oblong,  rather  prominent,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  membrane.  Legs  of  mean  length,  slender, 
slightly  com  pressed,  naked  above  the  tarsal  joint.  Feet  four- 
toed,  three  before  and  one  behind ;  the  front  toes  joined  at 
the  base  by  a  membrane,  and  from  thence  to  the  claws, 
bordered  with  large  scalloped  membranes.  Hind  toe  small, 
with  the  tip  of  its  claw  scarcely  reaching  to  the  ground. 

In  plumage,  having  the  under  parts  of  the  body  clothed 
with  thickly  set  feathers,  and  very  closely  adpressetl. 
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The  genua  Pkalaropus  of  Biiissos'  coiituined  not  only  the 
species  to  which  it  is  now  restricted,  but  also  the  Cootfoot«, 
or  birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Loblpex  of  Covikk,  repre- 
sented by  the  Phalaropiis  Htfpcrboreus  of  authors,  and  which 
that  eminent  naturalist  judged  it  expedient  to  separate  from 
the  present  group,  in  consequence  of  the  distinct  character  it 
displayed  in  the  form  of  the  bill.  By  Latham,  Teuminck, 
and  other  systematists,  these  birds  were  placed  in  an  order 
entitled  Pinnatipedes,  an  arrangement  completely  artiGcial, 
and  which  embraced  groups  widely  different,  and  so  far  re- 
moved from  each  other  in  point  of  affinity,  as  to  possess,  in 
fact,  nothing  in  common  except  feel  imperfectly  webbed  or 
lobated.  According  to  the  natural  arrangement,  or  that 
grounded  upon  affinity,  they  are  now  more  a]tpropriately 
dasse<)  with  the  Scolopadda,  and  the  gruu]>3  which  stand  at 
the  extremity  of  that  family,  or  which,  departing  from  the 
central  (or  more  typical)  genera,  in  regard  to  their  habits 
(that  are  more  aquatic),  and  in  the  lobated  form  of  their 
feet  (that  are  not  unlike  tliose  of  the  Coots),  lead  the  way 
and  serve  as  a  link  to  connect  it  with  the  succeeding  family 
of  the  Ralllda:.  In  the  Phalaropes,  the  formation  of  the  bill 
ifl  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Knot,  but  it  is  more  de- 
pressed throughout  its  length,  and  the  tip  comes  to  a  sharper 
and  more  determinate  ]xiiut.  The  general  contour  of  the 
body  is  also  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Tringas.  The  extensive 
dcvelopmeut  of  the  membrane  connecting  and  bordering  the 
margins  of  the  toes,  as  well  as  the  thick  and  closely  set  plum- 
age «f  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  indicate  tnore  aquatic 
habits,  and  a  greater  [mwcr  of  l>eing  supjjorted  on  the  water ; 
and  we  accordingly  find,  that  the  Phalaropes  are  more  fre- 
quently seen  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  ocean,  where  they  float 
at  ease  even  amidst  the  roughest  waves,  than  on  the  land, 
where  their  motions  are  more  confined,  and  display  less  of 
the  activity  that  distinguishes  the  Tringas  and  other  birds 
that  frequent  the  shores.  Their  moult  is  double,  and  the 
changes  they  undergo  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Tringas. 
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They  are  natives  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  extend  to  very 
high  nortliern  latitudes.  Their  food  consists  of  marine 
insects,  molhisca,  and  worms,  which  abound  in  the  waters 
they  frequent,  and  are  seized  by  them  when  swimming,  as_ 
thev  float  near  the  surface. 


GREY   PHALAROPE. 

Phalakofvs  i.obatvs,  FUm. 
PLATE  XXVIII. 


Phaloropus  platviynchos,  renin.  Man.  d'Omith.  S.  712. — Sabine,  L 

Trans.  12.  fi3U. 
PhaJnropuH  griaeiis,  Sigph.  Shaw's  Zool  12.  1C3.  pi.  20. 
FhakropuH  Tubatus,  Lalh.  Ind.  Omlth.  2.  776.  3. 

(Tringa  lobata,  Linn.  1.  240.  H—GmeL  Syst.  I.  674. 
PhBlarojius,  BriH.  fi.  12.  1. 
I«  Phalnrope  b  iestons  denteys,  Buff.  Oia.  R  226. 
Le  FhaUrope  gria,  Cur.  Beg.  Anim.  I.  VJ'Z. 
CJrey  CooUiboted  Trimra,  Edtmrd,  t.  308. 
„.., ,    ^r.Zuol  "    •■     "■■•    ' 


I 
I 


Grey  Phfllarope,  Br.  ziiol,  2.  Na  21B.  L  76 — Arct,  Zool.  2.  No.  41: 

■    MiHit.  Omith.  Diet,  and  Sup.  Appendix. 

Grey  FhaluTope,  I^h,  Syn.  272 the  young  coniniencing  the  autumotl 

/Tringa  fUlicaria,/^n.  Syst.  1.249.11). — Brun.  Onu  Boteai  51.  No.  172. 


IPhalanipus  nil'escens,  B™»-  Omith.  6.  20.  4. 
Le  Phalorope  raum,  Bnff.  Ois.  S.  225 Cm.  R«g.  Anim.  1.  492. 
Kcil  Coot-fooled  Tringa,  EdieaTd,  t.  14t. 
lied  Phalarope,  female,  Lalh.  Syn.  6.  271. 
Rolhhaucliiger  Waaa^reter,  liln/er,  Timschenb.  Ueut.  2.  410.  sp.  ^ 
,  ,  ,          (  Phakropus  glacialis,  JMh.  Ind.  Omith.  1  77<t-  sp-  3. 
Adult  in  J  Tringa  ginciaiis,  Cmel.  Syst  1.  (!75. 
change,      (piajn  pGalampe,  Arct.  Zool.  2.  415 Lalh.  Svn.  5.  173.  3. 
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Rare  OiJK  acquaintance  with  this  specie.s  is  only  as  a  rare  visi- 

"*"""'  tant,  a  few  stragglers  being  accidentally  driven  upon  our 
coasts,  during  their  autumnal  migrations.  These  birds  are 
inhabitants  of  the  nortli-eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  North- 
em  Asia,  where  they  are  numerous  upon  the  targe  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Siberia :  they  also  abound  in  North  America ;  but 
their  range,  even  during  the  equatorial  migrations,  does  not 
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seem  lo  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  arctic  circle.  In 
summer,  during  the  breeding  season,  they  retire  to  very  high 
latitudes,  and  are  amongst  the  few  kinds  met  with  by  navi- 
gators in  those  icy  and  desolate  regions.  In  their  habits 
they  are  much  more  aquatic  than  the  Tr'mgaa,  &c.  passing 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on  the  water,  and  swimming 
with  great  buoyancy  and  ease ;  upon  this  element  also  they 
obtain  their  food,  consisting  of  marine  insects  and  worms  Food, 
that  live  in  the  water,  and  move  near  the  surface ;  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  these  birds  are  enabled  to  dive,  never  having 
been  observed  to  exercise  that  faculty,  either  when  feeding, 
or  in  their  endeavours  to  escape  from  any  threatened  danger. 
Id  addition  to  their  lobated  feet,  they  possess  other  peculia- 
rities indicative  of  aquatic  habits ;  for  we  find  the  tarsus 
slightly  flattened  (so  as  to  offer  less  resistance  to  the  water, 
when  drawn  forwards  to  make  the  stroke  in  swimming),  and 
the  plumage  of  the  lower  partiii  of  the  body  rendered,  by  its 
thick  and  close-set  character,  more  impervious  to  the  water, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Larida  and  Jnatidte.  They  fly  with 
great  strength  and  swiftness,  and,  when  on  wing,  are  not 
tu^y  digtinguishetl  from  the  Tringas.  The  nidification  and 
colour  of  the  eggs  of  this  species  have  not  yet  lieen  de- 
scribetl. 

Pi^TK  28.  represents  the  Phalarope,  as  killed  in  autumn, 
when  it  has  nearly  acquired  the  winter  or  grey  plu- 
mage; and  again  in  that  which  it  assumes  as  spring 
advances,  and  called  the  summer,  or  nuptial  dress. 
In   the  former  state,   the  forehead,   crown  of  the  head,   General 
tliroat,  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  the  ^^^  P" 
whole  of  the  under  parts  are  white.     Hind  part  of  the  winter 
hesd,  ear-coverts,   and  streak  down  the  nape   of  the 
neck,  greyish-black.      Upper  parts  of  the  body  fine 
bluish-grey,  intermixed  with  a  few  feathers  of  a  greyish- 
black,  margined  with  pale  yellowish- brown  and  white ; 
these  being  the  remains  of  the  summer  plumage.    Wing 
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coverts  gre3rish-black,  edged  with  white ;  the  secondary 
coverts  having  their  tips  white,  and  forming  a  bar 
across  the  wings.  Tertials  black,  with  the  outer  web 
margined  with  white.  Quills  greyish-black,  with  white 
shafts.  Tail  grey,  finely  margined  with  white.  Bill 
blackish-brown.  Legs  and  toes  greenish-grey,  with  the 
tarsus  somewhat  flattened.  In  this  state  of  plumage  it 
appears  to  be  the  P/iaJaropus  facialis  of  Latham, 
{Plain  Phalarope  of  Pennant's  Arctic  Zoology).  The 
specimen,  as  above  described,  was  killed  at  the  Fern 
Islands  in  the  autumn  of  1820. 
Summer  In  summer,  the  sides  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  breast 
"™*©^  and  under  parts,  are  of  an  uniform  orange-brown.  The 
streak  above  the  eye  siennas-yellow. '  Crown  of  the  head, 
nape  of  the  neck,  back,  and  scapulars  of  a  very  deep 
olive-brown ;  each  feather  being  margined  with  pale  red- 
dish-brown and  yellowish-brown.  Wing  coverts  as  in 
the  winter  plumage. 


Genus  LOBIPES.    LOBEFOOT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTERS. 

Bill  longer  than  the  head,  strait,  smooth,  slightly  depressed 
at  the  base ;  the  point  subulate,  and  rather  inclined ;  man- 
dibles grooved.  Tongue  slender  and  pointed.  Nostrils  ba- 
sal, lateral,  linear,  placed  in  the  commencement  of  the  man- 
dibular furrow,  and  surrounded  by  a  prominent  membra- 
nous rim. 

Wings  long,  and  sharp-pointed  ;  with  the  first  quill 
longest,  and  the  rest  decreasing  by  regular  gradation. 

In  the  legs,  the  lower  part  of  the  tibiae  is  naked ;  the  tai^ 
sus  slender,  and  much  compressed ;  feet  four-toed,  three  be- 
fore and  one  behind.  The  middle  toe  connected  with  the 
inner  one  as  far  as  the  first,  and  with  the  outer  ones  as  far 
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as  the  second  joint ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  toes  having 
liibated  membranes,  with  finely  pectinated  edges ;  nails, 
scarcely  extending  beyond  the  ends  of  the  toes,  small,  fal- 
catetl,  and  sharp- pointed. 

Plumage  simikr  in  texture  to  the  genus  Pftalarupus. 

The  different  characters  exhibited  in  tlie  form  of  the  bill 
between  the  Phalaropu^  hyperboreus  of  authors,  and  the 
PhaJaropua  lobattts,  induced  Cdviee,  in  his  "  Regne  Ani- 
mal," to  separate  the  former  from  the  latter,  and  to  make 
it  the  type  of  a  genus,  which  he  entitled  Lobipea.  In  this 
arrangement  he  has  been  followed  by  most  of  the  omitholo- 
pats  of  the  present  day,  and  the  propriety  of  it  is  further 
evinced  by  the  discovery  of  several  new  species,  possessing 
all  the  distinct  characters  of  the  type.  In  the  Grey  Phala- 
rope  the  form  of  the  bill  is  described  as  approaching  to  that 
of  the  Knot ;  in  the  Lobefools  it  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Sandpipers,  being  slender,  very  little  depressed,  and  acumi- 
nated at  the  point.  In  the  Lobefoots,  the  tongue  is  long, 
slender,  and  sharp-pointed  ;  whereas  in  the  Piialarope.",  it  is 
short,  and  blunt  at  the  tip  :  the  legs  also  of  the  former  are 
considerably  longer  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tlie  body. 
Their  habits,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  form  of  the 
feet,  and,  from  their  genera]  resemblance,  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Phalaropes,  and  they  swim  with  equal  strength 
and  ease.  They  are  the  inhabitants  of  sea  coasts,  as  well  as 
of  inland  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers,  and  are  widely  distri- 
buted, being  found  in  countries  differing,  to  extremes,  in 
temperature.  The  Lobtpes  hyperborea,  which  sometimes 
visits  our  shores,  inhabits  the  arctic  regions  of  Europe  and 
North  America;  the  Lobipes  tncana  is  a  native  of  South 
America ;  and  another  has  been  found  in  Africa.  Like  ttie 
Phalaropes,  and  other  scolopaceous  birds,  their  niuult  is 
double,  and  the  plumage  of  summer  is  more  varied,  and  of 
brighter  tints,  than  their  winter  clothing.  The  feathers  of 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  arc,  in  texture,  like  those  of  t)|e 
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Phaloropes,  and  equally  well  adapted  lo  resist  the  effects  of  " 
the  element  in  which  they  chiefly  move.     They  breed  upon 
the  margins  of  lakes,  and,  like  the  other  birds  of  this  family, 
lay  four  eggs.    Aquatic  inBects,  moUusciE,  &c.  compose  their 
food,  which  they  generally  obtain  on  or  very  near  the  sur^  ■ 
face  of  the  wat^. 


RED  LOBEFOOT. 

LOBIFES  HYPBtlBOaEl,  CuOteT. 
PLATE  XXVIII.    Fios.  1.  2. 


Lobipes  hyperborea,  Sleph.  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  169.  pL  31 — PUm.  Br.  Aninu  I 

1.  ion.  sp.  134. 
I,e  Lobipeil^  k  hauss  col,  Cue.  Ke^.  Aniin.  1.  495. 
PholaropuB   hvperboreus.   Lath,   fnd,   Umith.   2.   77S-    I. — Tcrnm.  Mnv  1 

ii'Ocnlth.   i.  109 — Sabine,  Linn.  Tnuis.   13.  635 — SaUite,   in  ¥i     ' 

JouT.  Append,  (190. 

Tringa  h^'pcrboreii.  Lam.  Sjst.  1.  349.  9 GmeL  Sysl.  1.  676.  sp.  9. 

PhalaropUB  dnereua,  Bria,  Ontith.  6.  IS.  2. 

Phalarope  cendr^  ou  Phaiarope  de  Sibeiie,  Au^  Ols,  &  334. 

HotbluWer  Waraertreter,  Btohtt.  tialurg.  Dent.  0.  373. — Miycr,  Ttm-M 

chenb.  Ueut.  t.  417- 
Coct  CooUboteil  Tringa,  Edwani,  Glean.  pL  148. 
lied  Pbttlarope,  Br.  ZooL  2.  219.  t.  16.—Lalh.  Svn.  5.  270.  1.— jtfoi*  | 

Omith.  Diet   and  Sup.   Append — Bemck'/t  Br.  Birds,   2.   lOfl. —  W 

Amer.  Omlth.  9.  T5. 
Phalaropus  Williamsii,  Simmaada,  in  Linn.  Trans.  8.  264. 

IPhnLaropus  fuBcus,  Lath.  Ind.  Omith.  i.  779-  sp.  4 — Brin.  Omith.  &  I 
IB.  3.  ■ 

Tringa  fiisca,  Gmel  Sj-sL  1.  GTS. 
Gemeine  WassertreCer,  BechsL  Naturg.  Deut.  3.  217. 
Coot-footed  Tringa,  Edward,  pL  46. 
Brown  Phalarope,  Fenn.  Arct.  ZooL  2.  414 — LaOi.  S}'n.  5.  274.  4. 
lL — Water  Snipe. 


In  the  Orkneys,  and  the  other  northern  Scottish  islands, 
the  Red  Lobefoot  is  a  common  species,  inhabiting,  during  the 
summer,  the  numerous  small  fresh-water  lakes,  upon  the  mar- 
gins of  which  it  breeds  and  rears  its  young.  In  these  places  it 
goes  imder  the  name  of  the  Water  Snipe,  from  its  aquatic  ha- 
bits, for  it  is  more  frequently  seen  swimming  or  floating  upi 
the  surface  of  the  water,  than  running  or  reposing  c 
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shore;  and  in  the  ibmier  element  also  its  food  is  obtained, 
consisting  of  wat^r  insects,  vermes,  and  molluscous  animals*.  Foml. 
In  England,  we  oidy  know  tliis  bird  as  a  rare  visitant  during 
the  period  of  its  migration,  and  but  few  instances  of  its  cap- 
ture are  on  record.      It  is,  however,  plentiful  in  the  north-  Rare  vigi- 
eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Northern  Asia,  as  well  as  in  cneiand. 
North  America,  where  its  polar  migration,  as  in  the  two 
first  mentioned  quarters  of  the  globe,  extends  to  a  very  high 
latitude.      Its  nest  is  made  in  the  grass,  and  other  herbage  Nei»,  && 
not  far  removed  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  its  four 
eggs  are  of  a  deep   oil-green  colour,   thickly  spotted  with 
black.     On  tEie  approach  of  autumn,  and  after  the  young 
have  attained   sufficient   strength,  these  birds   leave  their 
breeding  stations  in  the  Orkneys,  and  the  higher  northern 
re^ons,  and  migrate,  for  the  winter  season,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  and  other  eastern  parts  of  Europe. 
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Plate  28*.  Fig.  1.  represents  it  in  the  summer  plumage. 

Crown  of  the  head,  nape  and  hinder  pari  of  the  neck.  General 
sides  of  the  breast,  and  streak  Iwhind  the  eyes,  ash-  ^^^  ^ 
grey.  Sides  of  tlic  neck  marked  with  an  irregular  patch  Summer 
of  orange-brown.  Throat,  middle  of  the  breast,  and  ^  """"B^- 
all  the  under  parts  white ;  except  the  flanks,  which  are 
dashed  with  ash-grey.  Back  and  scapulars  black ;  the 
feathers  being  deeply  margined  with  ash-grey  and  red- 
dish-brown. Wing  coverts  blackish-grey  ;  the  greater 
ones  terminated  with  white,  and  forming  a  bar  across 
the  wings.  The  two  middle  tail-feathers  black ;  the 
rest  deep  ash-grey,  margined  with  while.  Bill  black  ; 
legs  and  toes  greenish-grey  ;  the  lobes  upon  the  anterior 
joint  of  the  toes  extending  a  little  beyond  the  tip  of  the 

*  According  to  Mr  Bullock,  who  had  treqiient  opportuniti»i  of  observ- 
ing ttill  bird,  during  an  eicumon  to  the  Scottish  tales,  it  ■wlm.i  vith  the 
glfli  It  enw,  looking  on  the  water  like  the  heautiliil  miniature  of  a  duck, 
•nd  cuT^ingils  head  close  to  the  back,  similar  to  the  TcaL  He  aito  found 
it  VE(7  tame,  and  to  little  alanned  b;  the  report  of  a  fowUng-piectr,  as  la 
permit  him  to  fire  repeatedl}',  without  its  moving  from  the  spot. 
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daw.  Iris  brown. — The  above  is  the  male  bird.  The 
plumage  of  the  female  is  similar  to  that  of  the  male, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tints  not  being  so  pure,  and  the 
red  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  not  so  intense  in  hue*. 

Fig.  2.  is  the  winter  plumage ;  from  a  bird  killed  near  Aln- 
mouth  in  Northumberland. 
Winter        Forehead  white,  tinged  with  cinereous.     Crown  of  the 
"  head,  streak  behind  the  eyes,  and  the  list  down  to  the 

back  of  the  neck,  blackish-grey.  Chin,  throat,  middle 
of  the  belly,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts,  white, 
with  a  slight  pinkish  tinge.  Sides  of  the  neck  and 
breast  grey,  with  a  faint  blush  of  purplish-red.  Back, 
scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  black  ;  the  feathers  of  th^ 
former  being  deeply  edged  with  yellowish-brown ;  and 
the  greater  coverts  having  their  tips  white,  forming  a 
distinct  bar  across  the  wings.  Middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  black,  margined  with  yellowish-brown ;  the  rest 
ash-grey,  margined  with  white.  Legs  and  toes  green- 
ish-grey.  In  the  above  state  it  approaches  very  closely 
to  the  description  of  the  young  of  this  species,  as  given 
by  Temminck;  and  also  to  the  Pholaropus  fuscus  oi 
Latham.  It  would,  therefore,  seem,  that  the  plumage 
of  the  young  of  the  year,  and  that  of  the  adults  in  win* 
ter,  bear  a  strong  resemblance. 

*  The  description  of  the  female,  as  given  in  Mont.  Omith.  Diet,  from 
Dr  Latham*8  authority,  applies  to  the  PhalaropCy  and  not  to  the  species 
of  Lobefoot* 
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Family  IV.— RALLID^. 
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From  the  tyjiical  family  of  the  ScohpandcE  we  now  enter 
upon  that  of  the  liallidee,  which  forms  the  fourth  natural 
division  of  the  Order,  standing  as  an  aherrant  group.  The 
\-arious  members  coinjMsiiig  it,  ^nd  which  answer  to  the 
MacTodactyUs  of  Cuvier,  are  distinguished  from  the  birds 
of  the  preceding  family,  by  having  the  bill  considerably 
stronger,  the  tarsi  shorter,  and  the  hind  toe  of  greater  length. 
They  are  also  separated  from  all  the  other  famiUet  of  the 
order,  and  more  united  together,  by  the  particuhir  shape  of 
the  body,  which,  in  the  typical  or  representative  species,  is 
much  compressed  on  the  sides,  arising  from  the  structure  of 
the  breast-Ijone,  it  being  found,  on  dissection,  remarkably 
narrow.  In  their  habits  they  are  more  decidedly  aquatic 
than  tile  other  families,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  inhabit 
the  interior  lakes  and  marshes  of  their  respective  countries ; 
many  of  them  swim  habitually  and  with  facility,  in  this  re- 
spect shewing  their  connexion  with  the  true  Natalorea ;  to 
which  order,  by  means  of  the  Cool,  they  diret:tly  lead  tlie 
way.  The  feet  of  most  of  the  species  are  divided  and  with- 
out webs,  but  the  toes  and  claws  of  many  of  them  are  long, 
and  cover  a  large  disk  when  expanded  ;  which  formation  (as 
well  ax  the  shape  of  the  body),  not  only  aids  them  in  swim- 
ming, but  is  of  great  assistance  to  them  in  traversing  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  when  covered  with  aquatic  plants  and 
grasses.  In  GaUinnla,  whose  habits  are  decidedly  aquatic, 
the  toes  are  bordered  along  their  sides  with  a  narrow  web, 
being  an  extension,  as  it  were,  of  the  membranous  sole  of  the 
foot;  and  the  same  is  observable,  perhaps  to  a  greater  de- 
gree, in  the  nearly  allied  genus  Porphyria.  This,  in  the 
genus  Fulka  (placed  still  nearer  to  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  family,  and  serving  as  a  link  between  it  and  the  Cha- 
radriadee,  and  the  Order  Natatorea),  become  still  more  ex- 
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scalloped  lubes; 


N 


tcndetl,  and  assumes  the  forni  o 
structure  that  induced  former  systematists,  in  their  artificial 
arrangement,  to  establish  a  separate  order  for  its  reception, 
and  that  of  some  other  birds,  to  appearance  not  intimately 
connected,  as  the  PhaJaropes  and  Grebes ;  the  first  of  which 
belong  to  the  ScohpacidtE,  the  other  to  the  Order  Naialore>, 
and  included  in  the  Family  of  the  Cdymb'uke.  In  Britain, 
the  members  belonging  to  this  family  are  few ;  consequently 
many  links  of  the  chain  that  connect  the  various  groups  with 
each  other  are  wanting.  The  plumage  of  most  of  the  RaUida 
is  soft,  and  loose  in  texture ;  their  wings,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  short  and  rounded,  generally  armed  with  one  or 
more  spurs  near  tlie  first  flexure  of  the  wing  (more  or  less 
developed  in  the  different  genera),  and  they  fly  in  a  heavy 
and  awkward  manner  ;  many  of  them,  indeed,  shewing  a 
great  imwillingness  to  take  flight.  They  feed  on  aquatic 
herbs,  grasses,  and  their  seeds,  as  well  as  worms,  insects, 
and  molluscsB.  They  generally  make  a  large  nest,  and  lay 
several  eggs ;  in  which  character  they  resemble  not  only  the 
gallinaceous  birdt*  of  the  rasorial  order,  but  also  the  Afudida 
of  the  Order  Natatorea. 


Genus  RALLUS,  Aver.    RAIL. 

OENBRIC  CHARACTERS. 

Bill  longer  than  the  head,  rather  slender,  compressed  i 
the  base,  with  the  tip  cylindrical  and  slightly  Incurved  ; 
per  mandible  sulcated  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  the  ui 
one  strait,  and  the  angle  very  small. 

Nostrils  pierced  in  a  membrane,  and  situated  in  the  I 
row  of  the  bill  at  a  short  distance  from  the  base ;  linear  ■ 
pervious. 

Tongue  narrow,  compressed,  having  a  fibrous  tip. 

Wings  short,  with  the  first  quill  feather  much  shorter  ti 
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the  second  and  third,  which  are  the  longest  in  the  wing. 
The  bastard  wing  armed  with  a  spine  or  spur. 

Forehead  plumed  ;  the  shaft  of  each  feather  ending  in  a 
■harp  homy  jmint. 

Tail  short,  consisting  of  twelve  feathers. 

Jjegs  of  mean  length,  with  the  tibi^  naked  for  a  short 
space  aliove  the  tarsal  joint.  Feet  four-toed,  three  before 
and  one  behind;  toes  long,  slender,  and  cleft  to  their  base, 
the  middle  one  generally  a»  long  as  the  tarsus.  Hind  toe  as 
long  as  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  one,  and  touching  the 
ground.  Nails  falcate,  compressed,  and  Nhttrp-p«)inted. 
Fnmt  of  the  tarsus  and  upper  part  of  the  toes  scutellated. 

The  members  of  the  genus  Rallus,  which  may  be  conn- 
dered  the  typical  (or  representative)  form  in  the  family,  have 
the  body  remarkably  compressed,  arising  from  the  structure 
of  the  hreast-bone,  which  is  very  narrow.  Their  wings  are 
short  and  rounded  ;  their  flight  awkward  and  irregular,  and 
only  by  sudden  surprise,  or  close  pursuit,  can  they  be  com- 
pelled to  lake  wing.  This  partial  deficiency,  however,  is 
amply  compensateti  by  the  swiftness  with  which  they  can 
pierce  through  the  thickest  growth  of  reeds,  or  other  aquatic 
herbage  of  the  situations  they  chiefly  frequent ;  and  their 
progress  through  which  is  doubtless  much  facilitated  by  the 
laterally-compressed  form  of  body  they  possess,  being  thus 
enabled  to  squeeze  through  the  narrowest  interval.  They 
aUo  nwim  with  ease,  and  though  not  so  often  seen  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  faculty  as  the  nearly  allietl  genus  GaUmula, 
they  shew  no  unwillingness  to  pass  hy  this  mode  the  brooks, 
or  many  pools  of  water,  in  the  marshes  they  inhabit  They 
Uve  on  worms,  aquatic  insects,  and  shelly  mollusca,  with  a 
proportion  also  of  vegetables  and  seeds.  They  closely  ap- 
proach, in  many  respects,  to  the  genera  Crex  and  GaU'mula, 
the  passage  to  which  is  eiHected  by  certain  species  that  stand 
at  the  extremity  of  tlie  group,  and  which  have  the  bill  rather 
shortened  and  thicker  than  that  of  the  Common  Rail. 
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COMMON    RAIL. 

RjLLus  AauATicvs,  Lttm. 
PLATE  XXIS. 

~BaDiu  aqiutictu,  Lmn.  Svst  1.  363.  sp.   S — Geml  Sjst.  I-  TI3~-RaH, 

Syn.  US.  A.  2 TU^  iPO.  1! — WUL  234.  t.   IG.— LofA.  Ind.  Om.  3. 

76S.  1.  but  not  the  VBt.  U Sleph.  Shaw's  Zool.  12.  192.  pi.  2S—Flem. 

Br.  Anim.  1.  9a  aj).  IS8. 
Galliiu  serin  tieuieri,  RaiiSjtt.  lU.  4. 

I^  R4i1e  d'Eau.  Baff.  OU  3.  154.  t.  13.— romm.  Man.  d'Omith.  S.  683. 
La  lUle  d'Kaii  d'F.umpe.  Cuv.  R^.  Anim.  1.  500. 
Wasnt^  EoUe,  Bedut.  Naturg.  Deut  4.  404— M<yn-,  Tawhenb.  DeuU  K' 

3.406. 
Velvet  Runner,  Wiil.  (Angl.)  SIS. 
Water  lUil,  Bilcock,  or  Brook  Ouzel,— ITiffi  (Angl.)   314.— Pmn.  Br. 

Zool.  3.  484.  No.  314.  t.  15.—ABAn\  Br.  Birds,  1.  pL  77— tolA  Svn.  6. 

327.  1 Lamn'i  Br.  Birdi,  6.  t.  189 Ftdt.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  15. — lUmtl. 

Om.  Diet.  1.  and  Sup.-BnrH*"*  Br.  BlnU,  2.  t.  p.  Vi—Shmc'i  ZooL  12. 

1B2.  pL  29^ — Flem.  Br.  Anim.  I.  OS.  sp.  lL:a 
Bilcock,  Rennie't  Mont.  Oraith.  Diet.  p.  S3. 

Pbovimcial — Bunner,  Skiddjr-cocli,  Oar-coek,  Grej'-sklt,  Brook-runneii 


Tbb  Bhy  and  Eolitary  habits  of  this  bird,  as  well  aa  thv, 
peculiar  localities  it  inhabits,  and  the  difficulty  uith  which  if 
is  forced  on  wing,  prevent  it  being  so  frequently  seen  as,- 
from  its  general  dispersion  throughout  the  kingdom 
otherwise  be  expected.  It  is  permanently  resident  in  this 
country,  and  to  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  Mon- 
tagu, however,  (in  the  Supplement  to  hia  Ornithological 
Dictionary,)  suggests  that  a  port  of  those  annually  produced 
may  probably  migrate,  and,  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  instances 
the  great  acciunulation  of  Rails  in  the  marshes  of  Devonshire 
in  the  autumn,  being  the  period  when,  in  this  ca«e,  the* 
would  naturally  leave  England  for  a  warmer  climate.  Th» 
supposition  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify,  and  further 
servations  are  therefore  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  fa 
In  the  northern  continental  parts  of  Europe,  this  is  a  regu., 
larly  migrative  species,  but  in  those  countries  the  winteci 
being  always  much  more  severe  than  it  is  in  England, 
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peculiar  haunts  of  this  and  other  membere  of  the  Rallida  are 
in  consequence  more  completely  frozen  up,  and  the  supplies 
of  food  more  effectually  cut  oft'  than  they  ever  are  in  our 
islanil.  The  haunts  of  the  Hail  are  marshes,  pools,  and  wa- 
ti?r-courses,  particularly  such  as  are  covered  or  bordered  with 
dense  aquatic  herbage  and  reeds,  in  which  it  finds  shelter 
and  refuge,  being  enabled,  by  the  narrow  form  of  its  head 
and  body,  to  pass  through  the  closest  beds  of  these  plants 
with  great  rapidity.  To  the  above  property  is  owing  its 
principal  security,  as,  when  forced  upon  wing,  its  flight  is 
awkward  and  slow,  with  the  legs  hanging  down,  and  offering 
an  easy  aim  to  the  sportsman.  Few  dogs  are  able  to  force 
it  into  view,  unless  when  taken  by  surprifle,  or  before  it  has 
time  to  gain  its  retreat,  which  I  have  not  unfreqtiently  found 
to  be  the  forsaken  hole  of  a  water-rat,  or  amidst  the  entangled 
roots  of  a  stunted  willow  or  alder-bush.  When  moving 
about  undisturbed,  or  in  search  of  food,  it  often  flirts  up  its 
tail,  similar  to  the  Water-Hen,  exposing  the  cream-white  un- 
der-coverls  of  that  pari.  It  occasionally  swims,  or  (as  Wil- 
LOUGHBY  expressively  terms  it)  walks  in  the  water,  travers- 
ing the  pools,  or  crossing  the  brooks,  upon  whose  margins  it 
resides.  When  disturbed,  it  will  occasionally  run  along  the 
surface  of  the  water,  supported  by  the  floating  herbage,  for 
which  purpose  its  feet  are  well  adapted,  covering,  upon  ex- 
pansion, a  large  disk.  It  con  also  dive  with  readiness,  to 
which  method  of  escape  it  sometimes  resorts,  a»  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  several  instances. — Worms,  slugs,  and  insects.  Food, 
are  its  fiH)d,  to  which  may  be  added  the  leaves  and  seeils  of 
particular  aquatic  plants.  One  of  these  birds  which  I  kept 
for  some  time,  was  fed  entirely  with  earth-wonns,  upon  which 
it  continued  lo  thrive,  till  an  accident  put  an  end  to  its  life. 
It  refused  bread,  and  the  larger  kinds  of  grain. — In  conse- 
quence of  the  retired  spots  chosen  for  nidiflcation  (being 
always  amidst  the  tliickest  herbage  of  its  haimts),  the  nest  Het.i,  ft 
is  rarely  found.  Montaou  mentions  having  discovered  one 
in  a  willow-bed,  whicli  was  composed  of  sedge  and  coarse 
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grass,  and  contained  six  ^gs  of  an  immaculate  white ;  Uke 
those  of  its  congeners,  rounded  at  both  ends.  Tkm  m inck 
and  Bechstsik,  however,  make  the  number  of  eggs  to  be 
ten  or  twelve  and  their  colour  a  yellowish-white,  spotted 
with  reddish-brown,  a  description  which  also  answers  to  those 
of  the  Crex  Porzana.  This  discordance,  I  r^r^  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  settle,  never  having  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  the  nest  of  the  RaiL  The  geographical  distri- 
bution of  this  species  spears  to  be  confined  to  Europe,  and 
perhaps  the  northern  parts  of  Asia ;  permanent  in  the  warm 
districts,  but  migratory  as  it  approaches  the  north.  It  is  very 
abundant  throughout  Holland,  France,  and  Germany. 

Plate  S9-  Represents  this  bird  of  the  natural  size. 
Geoenl  QQ^  reddish-orange  at  the  base,  passing  into  blacki^brown 
tion.  towards  the  tip.    Irides  red.    Chin  pearl-grey.    Cheeks, 

sides  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  bluish-grey.  Ab- 
domen and  flanks  greyish-black,  barred  with  white  and 
cream-yellow.  Under  tail-coverts  cream-yellow.  Crown 
of  the  head,  nape  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  yellowish-brown,  with  the  cen- 
ters of  the  feathers  velvet-black.  A  few  of  the  lesser 
wing-coverts  barred  with  black  and  white.  Legs  and 
toes  yellowish-brown,  tinged  with  flesh-red.  Both  sexes 
are  of  similar  plimiage. 


Genus  CREX,  Bechst.    CRAKE. 

GENERIC  CHARACTERS. 

Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  thick  at  the  base,  subcultrated, 
compressed ;  the  culmen  gradually  deflecting  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  point  of  the  bill ;  lateral  furrow  of  the  upper 
mandible  broad,  and  occupying  more  than  half  its  length ; 
angle  of  the  under  mandible  bending  upwards  ;  both  man- 
dibles of  an  equal  length. 


Crake. 
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Nostrils  concave,  lateral,  linear-ovoid,  piurced  in  a  mem- 
brane occupying  the  mandibular  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the 
l»U. 

Wings  armed  with  a  spine,  and  having  tlie  second  and 
third  quill  feathers  the  longest. 

Plumage  soft,  thick,  and  open  in  texture. 

Legs  strong,  of  mean  lenglli,  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
tibie  naked.  Feet  four-toed,  three  before  and  one  behind. 
Toes  long,  slender,  and  cleft  to  their  base,  without  any  lateral 
membrane,  hind  toe  resting  almost  wholly  on  the  ground. 
Claws  arcuate,  compressed,  and  sharp-pointed. 
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The  Crakes  hold  an  intermediate  station  between  the 
Rails  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Gallinules  on  the  other,  from 
the  first  of  which  they  are  distinguished  by  a.  shorter,  thicker, 
and  more  angular  bill,  and  from  the  latter  in  wanting  the 
extension  of  the  lateral  membrane  that  Itorders  the  soles  of 
the  toes,  as  well  as  the  naked  callous  skin  (or  plate)  that  oc- 
cupies the  forehead.  By  I..iNM£ns,  they  were  included  in 
his  genus  RaUus,  but  Latham  afterwards,  under  his  system, 
transferred  them  to  the  genus  GaUinuhi,  in  which  he  has 
been  followed  by  Temmimcs,  who  places  them  in  his  first 
sectional  division  of  that  genus.  Beciistkik,  however,  and 
other  ornithologists  of  the  present  day,  have  separated  them 
frran  both  genera,  constituting  a  new  one  for  their  reception, 
and  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled,  from  the  distinctive 
characters  they  display.  Their  habits  are  similar,  in  many 
respect.s,  to  the  above  nientionetl  birds,  being  of  a  shy  and 
solitary  disposition,  linng  concealed  in  the  thick  herbage  of 
meadows  or  marshy  districts.  They  have  the  same  thin  and 
compressed  shape  of  body,  and  they  run  with  a  skulking  gait, 
and  with  great  quickness,  seldom  taking  wing  unless  sud- 
denly surprised,  or  when  forced  to  it  by  persevering  pursuit, 
of  course,  with  the  exception  of  the  times  of  their  annual 
migrations. — They  feed  on  worms  and  insects  as  well  as  ve- 
getables and  seeds. — Their  flight  is  awkward  and  heavy,  and 
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they  hmig  their  legs  when  only  on  wing  for  a  short  distance. 
All  the  British  species  are  migratory,  and  come  under  the 
designation  of  summer  visitants.  The  plumage  of  both  sexes 
is  nearly  alike,  differing  only  in  the  colours  of  the  male  bird 
being  purer  and  brighter  in  tint.  The  young,  however,  are 
very  different,  and  do  not  acquire  the  matured  plumage  till 
they  undergo  the  second  general  moulting. 


MEADOW  OR  CORN  CRAKE. 

Crex  pratessiSj  BechsL 
PLATE  XXX  •- 

Crex  pratensifl,  BeehgL  Naturg.  Deut  4.  470. 

Ortjgometra  Crex,  Steph,  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  2ia  pL  26.— /*/hM.  Br.  AniflL 

1.  9&  sp.  129. 
Ballus  Crex,  lAnru  Sjst  1.  261. 1.— Gfo^/  Sjst  1.  711' 
Gallinuk  Crex,  Laih.  Ind.  Onu  2.  766.  8p.'l Temun,  Man.  d*Omith.  2. 

686. 
PorpliTrio  nifescens,  Briu.  5.  533.  5.— FFti/,  236. 
Eale  de  Genet,  ou  Koi  des  Caillea,  Bvff.  Ois.  a  146.  t.  12 — ^Id.  PL  £nL 

750. 
Poule  d*£au  de  Genet,  Tenm.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  686. 
Wieaenknarrer,  BechtL  4.  470. — Meffcrj  Taaschenb.  Deut.  1. 1.  Heft  la 
l.And.Hen,  Daker.Hen,  or  Rail,  Will  (AngL)  I70. 1 29. 
Crake  Gallinuie,  Penn.  Br.  ZooL  2. 484.  No.  216.pl.75.— I^ol^STn.  6.250. 

\..^MmL  Omith.  Diet  1.  Bewick's  Br.  Birds.  1.  311. 
Com^nrake,  Stepfi,  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  2ia  pL  26.— .F/^yn.  Br.  Anim.  1.  98. 

ap.  129. 

Provikcial.— Land-rail,  Crek,  Bean-crake,  Corn-cracker,  Com-drake* 

Some  writers  have  attempted  to  separate  the  Meadow-Crake 
from  the  other  species,  and  to  make  it  the  type  of  a  genus ; 
not,  it  would  appear,  from  any  essential  difference  in  its 
characters  (which,  on  the  contrary,  and  particularly  with 
respect  to  anatomical  structure,  agree  with  the  others),  but 
from  a  fancied  difference  in  its  habits,  which  are  considered 
not  so  much  approaching  to  aquatic  as  those  of  any  of  its 
congeners.  This  modification  will,  however,  be  found  much 
slighter  in  reality  than  they  who  would  thus  separate  the 
species  are  willing  to  allow,  being  in  fact  confined  to  a  trif- 
ling difference  in  the  quality  and  dampness  of  the  soils  these 
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birds  respectively  frequent ;    the  Meadow  Crake  (and,  in-  ■ 

deed  some  other  species),  afii-cting  rich  meadows,  uccasionidly  I 

inundated   by   running  streams ;    the    others,    the    rougher  I 

growth  of  marshy  grounds  or  stagnant  waters.     In  all  other  I 

particulars  their  manners  are  very  similar,  being  of  an  equally  I 

aby  and  timorous  nature,  depending  fur  safety  more  upon  I 

the  concealment  afforded  by  the  long  herbage  in  which  they  1 

habitually  reside,  and  upon  swiftness  of  foot,  than  on  their 
power  of  flight,  as  they  are  with  difficulty  roused  to  the  lat- 
ter expedient, — This  species  is  a  siuiimer  visitant  to  us,  ar-  Periodiad  j 
riving  in  the  southern  and  midland  parts  of  tiie  island  in  the  I 

end  of  April,  but  seldom  observed  in  the  north  before  the  j 

beginning  of  May.     Tiie  first  indication  of  its  presence  is  J 

given  by  its  peculiar  and  well  known  cry  of  crck,  crek,  fre-  I 

quently  repeated  in  a  rough  broken  kind  of  note,  not  un-  I 

like  the  sound  produced  by  drawing  a  stick  along  the  teeth  I 

of  a  strong  comb,  and  by  which  imitation  the  bird  may  fre-  I 

quently  be  enticed  within  a  very  short  distance.     This  is  the  '  1 

note  of  the  male,  and  is  continued  until  a  mate  be  foimd  and  I 

incubation  (commenced,  after  which  it  ceases.     Its  favourite  M 

resorts  are  rich  meadow  grounds,  near  to  rivers,  lakes,  &c. 
particularly  such  as  ore  subject  to  occasional  inundation. 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Trent  below  Newark,  the  meadows 
(which  arc  of  this  description)  are  annually  visited  by  great 
numbers  of  Crakes ;  and  I  have,  in  the  course  of  an  hoiu-, 
killed  eight  or  ten  in  a  single  field.  They  are  very  plentiful 
throughout  Wales,  the  north  of  England,  and  Scotland,  in 
all  such  low  situations  as  afford  meadows  and  cultivated  land 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  water,  Ii]  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Hebrides,  they  also  abound,  and  their  mi- 
gration  extends  to  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  Pennant 
remarks,  that  on  first  arriving  in  Anglesea  they  are  very 
lean ;  but,  in  the  midland  and  northern  districts  of  England, 
I  have  generally  found  them  in  high  condition,  and,  I  think, 
aa  fat  as  they  usually  are  preWous  to  their  departure  in  au- 
tumn.    This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
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tion  (which  th«  ubservations  I  have  made  corrtibomie),  that 
the  Welsh  and  Irish  shores  are  the  first  upon  which  these 
bircU  land,  as  being  in  the  direct  line  of  their  polar  migra- 
tion from  Northern  Africa  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  that,  from  the  extent  of  their  journey,  they  arrive  ex- 
hausted and  reduced,  but  are  recruitetl  by  a  short  residence, 
or  during  the  time  spent  in  a  gradual  passage  to  their  dif- 
ferent places  of  resort.  The  Crake  runs  very  swiftly,  thread- 
ing through  the  closest  grass  with  extraordinary  ease,  and, 
unless  sorely  pressed,  or  from  a  failure  of  cover,  is  very  un- 
willing to  seek  safety  in  flight.  To  succeed  in  Jliishittg  il 
requires  the  aid  of  a  dog  trained  to  the  sport,  and  taught 
either  to  follow  the  Trail  with  great  quickness,  or  to  make 
s  rapid  circuit  and  get  in  a<lvunce  of  the  bird.  It  flies  low, 
and  in  a  heavy  wavering  manner,  with  the  feet  hanging  down, 
and  seldom  to  any  distance  at  a  time.  It  breeds  in  meadows, 
or  in  the  rough  herbage  of  moist  thickets,  and  sometimes  in 
Nest,  &r.  standing  com,  if  near  to  water.  The  nest  is  composed  of 
grass  and  other  dried  plants,  a  slight  hole  being  first  made 
in  the  ground,  and  the  eggs,  in  number  from  ten  to  fourteen, 
are  of  a  yello wish- white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  and 
spatted  irregularly  with  reddish-brown,  in  size  nearly  equal 
to  those  of  the  partridge,  but  of  a  more  oblong  shape.  The 
young,  when  excluded,  quit  the  nest,  and  are  then  covered 
with  a  black  hairy  down,  which  gives  place  by  degrees  to  the 
usual  plumage,  and  in  less  than  six  weeks  they  are  able  to 
fly.  When  uttering  its  cry,  the  neck  of  the  Crake  is  stretched 
perpendicularly  tipwards,  and  the  note  is  varied,  seeming  to 
a  listener  to  come  from  different  distances,  and  producing  thus 
Food,  an  effect  similar  to  ventriloquism. — It  feeds  on  worms,  slugs, 
and  insects,  with  vegetables  and  seeds.  I  have  kept  this 
bird  in  confinement  in  apparent  good  health,  on  a  diet  of 
earth-worms,  and  bread  steeped  in  milk.  In  this  species  a 
few  of  the  frontal  feathers  possess  the  hard  and  horny  tip 
that  distinguishes  the  Rails;  but  this  is  not  found  in  tbe- 
others  of  the  geiMi.". 
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Plate  30  •.  Represent  a  male  and  female  of  the  natural 
size. 

Bni  brown.  Eyes  yellowish-brown.  Over  the  eyes,  and  General 
down  the  sides  of  the  neck  is  a  streak  of  ash-grey.  Chin  ti^^^^" 
and  throat  yellowish-white,  tinged  with  ash-grey.  Breast 
pale  yellowish-brown,  tinged  with  ash-grey.  Belly  red- 
dish-white. Flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  pale  reddish- 
brown,  barred  with  reddish-white.  Crown  of  the  head 
and  upper  parts  of  the  body  deep  liver-brown,  each 
feather  havmg  a  broad  margin  of  pale-yellowish-brown, 
slightly  tinged  with  oil-green.  Wing-coverts  pale  orange- 
coloured  brown.  Quills  hair-brown,  tinged  with  reddish- 
brown.     Legs  yellowish-brown,  with  a  tinge  of  grey. 


SPOTTED  CRAKE. 

Crex  PoRZANAf  JBechst, 

PLATE  XXX.    Figs.  1.  and  2. 

Banos  Forzana,  Linn.  Syst.  1.  262.  3. — GmeL  Svst  1.  712. 

Ckllbtiil*  PoTzana,  Laih,  Ind.  Orn.  2.  772.  sp.  19 — Temnu  Man.  d*Omith. 

2.  68a — Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  99.  sp.  131. 
Ortvgumetra  Porzana,  Sleph,  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  223. 
BaUuB  aquaticus  minor,  sive  Maruetta,  Briu,  Orn.  5.  155.  pL  13.  £  1. 
Gallmiik  ochra  Gesneii,  Raii  Syn.  115. — Wili.  (AngL)  316. 
Bale  d*£mi  cm  la  Maronette,  Buff,  Ois.  &  157.— /i.  pi-  EnL  751. 
Foule  d*£au  Maronette,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  688. 
Punktiertes  Rhorfauhn,  Bechtt.  Natiug.  Deut  4.  A^%.-~Meyer^  Tasschenb. 

Deut.2.412. 
Spotted  gallinule,  Penn,  Br.  2ooL  2.  48&  No.  215 — Arct  ZooL  Sup.  69. 

— La£,  Sjn.  5.  264.  \Z.^WaU,  Sjn.  2.  pL  172.— Afonl.  Omith.  Dkt  1. 

and  Supp.-— F/ifm.  Br.  Anim.  1.  99.  sp.  131. 
Water  Crake,  Bewick't  Br.  Birds,  2.  t.  p.  10. 
Spotted  Crake,  Stej^  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  223. 
Sldttj,  RennWt  ed.  of  Mont  p.  462. 

PmoTiyciAX.— Spotted  Rail,  Spotted  Water-Rail,  Spotted  Water-Hen. 

Tins  prettily  marked  small  species  of  Crake  (being  about  Periodical 
ofie-third  less  than  the  preceding  one)  is  one  of  our  earliest 
birds  of  passage  in  arrival,  and  among  the  latest  in  taking 
its  departure,  as  Montagu  mentions  having  met  with  it  in 
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Devonshire  on  the  14th  of  March,  and  having  seen  it  in  au- 
tumn as  late  as  the  23cl  of  October.  Though  not  numerous, 
these  birds  are  rather  generally  disseminated  throughout 
England,  in  such  localities  as  accord  with  their  habits ;  and 
I  have  also  found  them  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  al- 
though AfoNTAGti  states,  that,  in  his  time,  the  species  had 
not  been  observed  farther  t6  the  northward  than  Cumber- 
land. Their  haunts  are  the  margins  of  pools  and  rivulets, 
overgrown  with  reeds,  sedges,  and  other  thick  herbage,  as 
well  as  more  extensive  marshy  grounds  ;  and,  as  in  habits 
strongly  resembhng  their  nearly  allied  congeners,  they  are 
rarely  seen  unless  expressly  sought  after.  By  the  aid  of  a 
dog  accustomed  to  pursue  these  birds,  I  have  (in  the  au- 
tumn, just  previous  to  their  departure)  sometima Jlusked  as 
many  as  six  in  a  large  morass  in  my  neighbourhood,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  were  generally  young  birds  of  the  year.  The 
fliglit  of  the  Spotted  Crake  is  similar  to  that  of  the  others, 
and  of  the  Rail, — from  the  latter  of  which,  owing  to  its  dark- 
ness of  colour,  it  is  difficult  to  be  distinguished  when  on  wing. 
Ntat,  &c  —Its  nest  is  built  amongst  the  thick  sedges  and  reeds  of  the 
marshes,  and  from  the  foundation  of  it  being  frequently 
placed  in  water,  is  composed  of  a  large  mass  of  decayed 
aquatic  plants  interlaced,  with  the  hollow  neatly  formed  and 
comfortably  lined.  The  eggs  are  eight  or  ten,  of  a  yellow- 
ieh-grey  colour,  vith  a  tinge  of  pink,  and  with  round  spots 
of  umber-brown  of  various  sizes,  and  with  others  of  a  lighter 
shade,  appearing  to  be  (as  it  were)  beneath  the  exterior  shell. 
In  magnitude  the  eggs  equal  those  of  a  Missel  Thrush. — It 
FtHjd.  feeds  on  wonns,  aquatic  insects,  slugs,  seeds,  &c. ;  and  its 
flesh,  like  that  of  the  Meadow  Crake,  is  sweet  and  well-fla- 
'  voured.     In  autumn  it  becomes  loaded  with  fat,  a  layer  of 

I  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  covering  the  whole 

surface  of  its   hotly.     The   species   is   widely   distributed 
through  Europe,  particularly  in  the  southern  and  eastern. 
Ifci  parts,  and  is  also  found  in  Northern  Asia,  ^^ 
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Plate  SO.  Figs.  1.  and  2.  The  male  and  female  in  summer. 

Bill  red  at  the  base,  the  other  part  lemon-yellow.     For&.  General 
head,  eye-streaks,  chin,  and  throat,  deep  smoke-grey.  tion.  ^ 
Crown  of  the  head  deep  brown,  the  feathers  being  mar- 
gined with  yellowish-brown,  and  speckled  with  white. 
Sides  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  under  parts  pale  oil-green, 
tinged  with  grey;  with  transverse  bars  and  spots  of 
white,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  list  of  black.     Mantle, 
shoulders,  and  scapulars  black,  the  feathers  being  de^p. 
ly  edged  with  oil-^een,  and  marbled  with  white,  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  list  of  black.     Wing-coverts  oil- 
green,  tinged   with  yellowish-brown,  and  with  white 
Bpots,  surrounded  by  a  line  of  black.     Lower  part  of 
back,  and  upper  tail-coverts  black,  edged  with  white 
and  pale  oil-green.     Under  tail-coverts  yellowish-white. 
Quills  hair-brown,  tinged  with  oil-green,  with  the  outer 
web  of  the  first  quill-feather  white.     Legs  wax-yellow. 
The  young  have  the  upper  parts  of  a  deeper  oil-green.  Young 
and  the  white  more  dispersed  in  the  form  of  small  spots. 
Eyebrows  deep  grey,   with   numerous   white   specks. 
Cheeks,   chin,   and  throat  greyish-white,  with  a  few 
darker  specks.     Lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the  breast 
oil-green^  tinged  with  grey,  and  with  small  spots  of 
white.     Belly  and  abdomen  greyish-white.    Quills  deep 
hair-brown.     Legs  deep  oil-green,  tinged  "with  grey. 
-Bill  dirty  saffron-yellow  at  the  base,. the  tip  brown. 
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BAILLON'S  CRAKE. 

Crex  Baillokii,  J.  4  ■^'■ 

PLATE  XXX.    fio.  3. 

Crex  BaiUunii,  Jardine  and  Selby't  IU119.  of  Om.  part  1.  pL  13. 
Galliuula  UailloDii,  Tumm.  Man.  d'Omith.  8.  692. 
Ortj'gomelm  BaiUonii,  ShawU  Zool.  12.  238.  pL  27. 
Gallinula  Foljambei  ?  MmU.  Ornitli.  DicL  App.  to  Supp.  ? 
Foule  d'Eau  Baillon,  Temm.  Man.  2.  692. 


12.  228.  pL  27' 


-Shav 


Aftkk  an  attentive  perusal  of  Montagu's  description  of 
the  Olivaceoun  Gallinuk,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Sup- 
plement of  his  Ornithologieal  Dictionary,  and  comparing  it 
with  Temhinck^s  account  of  GaUinuta  Bailhnii,  as  well  as 
with  several  specimens  of  that  bird,  I  feel  considerable  doubt 
whether  it  can  properly  be  referred  to  tbat  species ;  and  I 
have  therefore  retained  Tkmminck's  speiriflc  appellation,  in- 
stead of  that  of  Fdjambei,  to  which  (if  they  were  really  iden- 
tical) the  bird  now  under  consideration  would,  by  jirioritj  of 
imposition,  be  entitled.  With  respect  to  size,  and  to  the 
comparative  length  of  the  wings  (as  far  as  can  be  judged 
&om  MoNTAGp's  figure)  they  nearly  agree,  but  in  other  par- 
ticulars the  Foljavibe  bijd  differs  considerably  from  Crfj* 
BoiUonii.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  described  as  to- 
tally free  from  any  white  spots  or  markings,  of  which  I  never 
yet  found  any  mature  specimens  of  C.  Baillonii  entirely  des- 
titute ;  and  the  bird  thus  described  having  been  killed  in 
the  month  of  May,  there  remains  no  doubt  of  its  being  an 
adult.  It  might,  however,  be  suggested,  that  this  is  merely 
a  sexual  difference,  being  the  summer  livery  of  the  female, 
but  such  an  idea  is  directly  contradicted  by  Temuikck's 
statement,  that  the  females  do  not  differ  from  the  males;  and 
I  may  add,  tbat  the  various  specimens  of  Imth  sexes  that 
have  come  imder  my  notice,  always  possessed  the  character- 
istic white  markings  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body.     The 
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legs  ^e  also  described  as  of  aa  olive  (colour  ;  whereas  those 
of  C.  BmUonli  are  flcHh -coloured,  aiid  the  bill  orange-reil  at 
the  base,  a  particular  iinnoticL-d  by  Tekminck  in  ht<<  ac- 
count of  the  latter  speciea,  but  which  nearly  agree  with  the 
colour  of  those  parts  in  Crex  pttsiila.  Moktagij's  bird  is 
evidently  nearly  allied  to  C.  Baillonii  ;  but  as,  iu  ornitho- 
logy, specific  differences  are  sometimes  found  to  exist  in  fea- 
tures of  as  little  apparent  consequence  as  those  just  mention- 
ed, it  is  not  improbable  but  that  future  investigation  will 
prove  the  GaUinula  Foljamlidi  of  Montagc  to  be  a  distinct 
species  from  either  the  C.  BaiUonU  or  C.  pustUa.  For  the 
present,  however,  I  have  inserted  it  as  a  doubtful  synonym 
of  the  former  of  these. — This  Crake,  like  the  others  of  the 
genus,  is  an  inhabitant  of  swamps,  and  the  reedy  margins  of 
lakes  or  smaller  pools ;  in  such  retirement  its  peculiar  shy- 
ness of  disposition  screens  it  from  observation,  unless,  when 
suddenly  surprised,  it  ix  compelled  to  make  a  momentary 
use  of  its  pinions.  At  other  times,  when  aware  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  it  evades  its  enemy  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
prt^ress  through  the  entangled  aquatic  herbagi^ ;  or  by  the 
ease  with  which,  from  the  compressed  and  wedge-shaped 
fiwin  of  its  body,  it  can  pierce  through  the  interstices  of  the 
thickest  bed  of  reeds.  It  is  also  said  to  swim  and  dive  well, 
and  sometimes  to  elude  pursiut  by  submerging  its  body,  ant) 
keeping  its  bill  only  alxive  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  the 
Rail  and  Common  Gallinule  frequently  do, — In  Britain  it  is  Rare  v 
only  known  as  a  rare  visitant ;  and  the  few  specimens  which  ' 
have  occurred  have  all  been  taken  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
England  ;  nor  have  I  hitherto  met  with  any  tustanee  of  its 
capture  in  the  north.  Upon  the  op)K)site  continental  coast, 
in  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  it  is  not  imcommon, 
being  well  known  in  the  neighlwurhood  of  Ijoulogne,  where 
it  annually  breeds  in  the  marshes  It  is  also  spreail  over  the 
other  districts  of  France  during  it^  polar  migration ;  but  is 
much  more  numerous  in  It4ily,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.—Its  nest  is  usually  placed  near  to  the  water's  edge,  or   N«i,  I 
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fastened  to  the  reeds,  >iiid  is  formed  of  decayed  sedge  aiid 
aquatic  weeds  entwined  and  matted  together.  The  eggs  are 
eight  or  ten  in  number,  of  a  greyish -white,  spotted  with  yel- 
lowish-brown, and  rounded  nt  both  ends.  The  food  of  this 
species  is  similar  to  that  of  its  congeners,  viz.  worms,  slugs, 
insects,  and  sometimes  vegetables  and  seeds. 


Plate  30.  Fig,  3.  Represents  this  bird  of  the  natural  size, 
from  a  specimen  caught  near  Melbourne,  in  Cambridge- 
shire,   anti   now   in   tlie   possession   of    the   Rev.   Dr.  j 
Thackeey,  Provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.       M 
U     Bill  dark  olive-green,  thicker  and  shorter  than  that  crf*n 
''  Crex  pusilla.     Crown  of  the  head,  and  back  part  of 

the  neck,  wood-brown.  Throat  and  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  cheeks,  breast,  and  belly,  bluish-grey,  with  a  few 
tindulations  of  brown  upon  the  breast,  indicative  of  a 
young  bird.  Flanks,  vent,  and  imder  tail-coverts  grey- 
ish-black, barred  with  white.  Upper  parts  yellotvi&h- , . 
brown,  tinged  with  oil-green,  and  marbled  with  irre 
lar  spots  of  white,  each  being  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  black.  Outer  web  of  the  first  quill-feath 
margined  with  white.  Legs  and  toes  yeUo wish-brow 
tinged  with  flesih-red.  Irides  reddish- brown. 
An  adult  male  in  my  possession  has  the  chin  and  throat 
pearl-grey ;  the  forehead,  cheeks,  sides,  and  fore  part 
of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  plain  bluish-grey  ; 
thighs,  abdomen,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  greyish- 
black,  barred  with  white.  Crown  of  the  head,  and  liind 
part  of  the  neck,  yellowisii-brown,  with  the  shafts  of  the  , 
feathers  darker.  Down  the  centre  of  the  back  is  i 
broad  black  list,  varied  with  irregular  spots  of  whit* 
The  M^apulars,  lertiala,  and  wing-coverts  yellowia 
brown,  tinged  with  oil-green,  and  varied  with  whi 
spots  and  streaks,  surrounded,  or  else  barred,  ^ 
blacL 
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LITTLE  CRAKE. 

Cass  evuLLA,  MiM. 

PLATE  XXX.     Fio.  4. 

Itallua  pusUlim,  tMlh.  Ind.  Om.  2.  761.  sp.  Hi— Pall.  Reto.  3.  700.  No.  30. 

<;aUinula  pusilla,  Beelut.  Nnturg.  Deut  i.  464 — Ttmm.  Man.  2.  690. 

GBllinitla  miiiuta,  Monl.  Omith.  Diet.  Supp. 

Zapornu  pusilla,  SiepA.  Shaw's  ZooL  13.  231.  pL  as. 

Poule  d'Slaa  Poussin,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  690. 

RleiDeB  Rhnrhuhn,  Meger,  Tasachenb.  Deut  2.  414. 

Dwaif  Kail,  Lalh.  Syn.  Sup.  2.  323. 

Lillle  Gallinule,  MorW.  Omith.  Diet.  Supp. 

Utile  Ciaker,  Sleph.  Shaw'e  Zool  12.  231.  pL  20. 

The  little  Crake  rather  exceeds  in  size  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, to  which  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  in  shape  and  co- 
lour. It  may,  however,  always  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  by  the  comparative  slenderness  of  its  bill,  the  greater 
length  of  its  wings  (which,  when  closed,  reach  nearly  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail),  and  by  the  naked  portion  of  the  tibia  being 
longer  and  more  apparent  than  in  Crex  Bailhnii.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  slight  modification  in  the  form  of  the  bill, 
and  its  greater  length  of  wing,  Dr  Lsach,  in  his  Catalogue 
of  the  British  Museum,  separated  it  from  the  other  Crakes, 
and  gftve  it  the  generic  name  of  Zapomta  (an  apparent 
transmutation  of  Porzana) ;  in  which  distinction  he  has  been 
followed  by  Mr  Stefhenb,  the  continuator  of  Shaw's  Zoolo- 
gy. I  have,  nevertheless,  ventured  to  retain  it  amongst 
the  Crakes,  thinking  that  the  very  shght  difference  it  exlu- 
bits  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  generic  divi- 
sion.— Like  the  Crex  BaiUonii  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  Bare  vl^ 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  visitant  of  that  cliaracter.  Its  *"**' 
iirst  notice,  as  a  British  species,  is  contained  in  Montagu's 
Supplement  to  his  Ornithological  Dictionar}',  under  the  name 
of  the  Little  Gallinule  (GaUinula  minuUi),  where  a  specimen 
be  received  from  Mr  Tockeb,  and  apparently  a  young  bird, 


is  accurately  described :  tliis  bird,  it  appears,  was  shot  near 
Aihburton,  in  Devonshire,  in  the  year  1809.  Since  that 
time,  few  individuals  have,  I  believe,  been  noted  ;  one,  how- 
ever (an  adult),  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  T.  Gia- 
BQBME,  of  Yoxall  Lodge,  Staftbrdsliire,  and  Prebendary  of 
Durham,  was  killed  near  Derby,  and  from  which  the  figure 
in  this  work  is  taken.  The  habits  of  the  Little  Crake  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  species,  and  it  is  found  in  simi- 
lar localities,  viz.  marshes,  moist  meadows,  the  reedy  banks 
of  rivulets,  &c.  In  the  eastern  and  wanner  parts  of  Europe 
it  is  very  abundant,  but  becomes  more  thinly  disseminated 
towards  the  north,  being  of  occasional  occurrence  only  in 
most  of  the  provinces  of  France,  and  also  in  Holland.  Ac- 
Nest,  &c  cording  to  Tkmminck,  it  makes  its  nest  in  rushes  and  other 
thick  herbage,  constructed  chiefly  of  decayed  and  broken 
reeds ;  and  lays  seven  or  eight  eggs,  of  a  yellowish  or  green- 
ish-white (jauniitres),  with  longitudinal  spots  of  olive-brown. 
Food.     It  feeds  upon  insects,  worms,  slugs.  Sic. 


Plate  30.  Fig.  4.  Represents  it  of  the  natural  si^e,  from 
the  above  mentioned  specimen  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hev,  Mr  GisBORNE. 
1  Bill  five-eighths  of  an  Inch  long,  slender,  and  of  a  line  sap 
green  colour.  Iridcs  crimson-red.  Throat,  sides  of 
the  head,  and  neck,  breast,  and  abdonicMi,  deep  bluish- 
grey-  Crown  of  the  iiead,  back  part  of  the  neck,  aiul 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  deep  oil-green,  tinged  with 
brown.  Down  the  mesial  line  of  the  back  is  a  broad 
streak  or  patch,  a)mpo8ed  of  fcatliers  marbled  with 
bladt  and  wliite.  The  scapulars  have  a  longitudinal 
bar  of  white,  encircled  with  black,  near  the  margins  of 
Ihe  feathers.  Smaller  coverts  plain  oil-green,  the  greater 
ones  having  white  tips,  surrounded  by  a  lii)e  of  black. 
Vent  ami  under  tail-coverts  blackisb-grey,  transversely 
barred  with  white.  Quills  and  tail  baJr-brown,  tinged 
with  oil-green.     L^  a"d  toes  saprgrcen.     Tarsus  one 
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inch  in  length.     Middle  toe,  with  its  claw,  one  inch  aiid 
a  half  long.     Wing-spine  Nmall  and  short. 

In  the  female,  the  eyebrows  and  cheeks  are  pale  grey.   Fe 
The  throat  grej-ish- white.     Neck  and  breast  of  a  paler 
grey,  slightly  tinged  with  yellowish-brown.     The  dark 
mesial  line  on  the  back  having  fewer  white  gpots. 

The  young  have  few  or  no  distinct  white  spots  upon  the  Youngi 
upper  parts  of  the  l>ody  ;  and  the  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
the  breast,  and  belly,  are  of  a  yellowish- white.     The 
flanks,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  brown,  barred  with 
pale  yellomsh-hrovm. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  bird,  I  refer  my 
readers  to  the  Supplement  to  Montagc's  Ornithologi- 
cal Dictionary,  under  the  article  Gallinule,  Little. 


Gesus  GALLINULA,  Lath.    GALLINULE. 

OENERIC  CHARACTBRK. 

Bill  tliick  at  the  base,  compressed,  slightly  swollen  tii- 
vards  the  tip,  subconic,  as  short  as  the  head.  Upper  man- 
dible convex,  with  the  culmen  extended  and  (hlated,  forming 
a  naked  frontal  plate  or  shield ;  lateral  furrow  n-ide.  Man- 
dibles of  nearly  equal  length  ;  angle  of  the  lower  one  as- 
cending. Tomia  of  the  under  mandible  slightly  intracted, 
and  coveretl  by  the  upper. 

Nostrils  lateral,  perWous,  pierced  in  the  membrane  of  the 
furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  bill ;  longitudinal,  and  linear. 

Wings  (as  in  Rallua  and  Crex)  armed  with  a  small  sliarp 
recumbent  apine. 

Legs  strong,  of  mean  length,  naked  for  a  short  :ipace 
above  the  tarsal  joint.  Front  of  the  tarsus  scutellsted  { 
hinder  part  reticidated.  Feet  fuur-toed,  three  before  and 
one  behind;  toes  long,  divided,  and  bordered  through  their 
whole  length  by  a  uarrow  entire  membrane. 
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Plumage  »oft,  thick,  but  loose  in  texture.  Body  com- 
pressed at  the  sides. 

The  Gallinules  difTer  from  the  preceding  genus  in  having 
the  culmen  of  the  upper  mandible  dilated  in  a  plate-like 
form  upon  the  forehead,  and  in  having  their  toes  bordered, 
for  the  whole  of  their  length,  by  a  narrow  unbroken  mem- 
brane. Their  habits  are  also  more  aquatic,  being  more  fre- 
quently seen  upon  the  water,  where  they  swim  and  dive  with 
facility,  and  in  which  element  they  procure  a  principal  part 
of  their  food.  In  affinity,  they  stand  nearly  alhed  to  the 
genus  Crex  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  those  of  Porphyria  and 
Fulica  on  the  other.  With  them  the  body  is  compressed, 
but  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  in  the  Hails  and  Crakes. 
They  run  swiftly,  and,  when  danger  threatens,  hide  them- 
selves in  reeds,  sedges,  holes  in  river  banks,  Bic.  They 
breed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  frequently  founding 
the  nest  upon  floating  weeds  or  drift  bushes,  and  lay  sevend, 
eggs.     Their  food  conasts  of  insects,  worms,  slugs,  i 


I  tables,  and  seeds. 


COMMON  GALLINULE. 

GiLUNVtA  Chlorofus,  ZoM. 
PLATE  XXXI. 

GbUIhuU  Chlaropus,  Lath.  Ind.  Omith.  t.  770.  sp.  IZ—SujA.  Shaw' 

ZouL  18.  a*a.  pL  SO—Flem.  Br.  Anira.  1.  SO.  ap.  130. 
Fulks  Chlcmpus,  Linn.  Syat.  I.  £58.  t.—  GiMl.  Syst.  I.  698. 
GbIUouIa  Chloropiu  in^jor,  BiBi  Syn.  p.  113.  A.  1. — Briit.  Omith.  6. 3.  li'l 

t.  1  —  WiU.  233.  I.  sa  ' 

pDUle  d'E«u,  B«ff:  OU.  a  171- 1.  15_7rf.  pL  EnL  877. 
Poule  d'Eau  onSnaire,  Temnt.  Man.  d'Omitb.  S.  693. 
GrunFusaiger  Rborhubn,  SkAW.  Naturg.  Deut.  4.  i80.—MeytT,  Tascheab. 

Deut.  a.  4ia 
Common  Waler-Hen,  or  Moor-Hen,  miL  (Angl.)  Sit  5B. — /(Bin.  BW^ 

2.  pL  72.  ;i.  pL  Dl — fl«ric*'i  Br.  Birds.  2.  12a 
Comnion  Gallinule,  Pctw.  Br.  ZooL  2.  817.  pL  77-— Arct.  ZooL  2.  411 — 

LatK  Sjn.  6.  8sa  12 — LounVi  Br.  Birds,  a.  pL  191 — JValc  Syil.  2.  pL 

100. — Monl.  Omith.  Diet  l—ShauTi  ZooL  12. 2i2.—Fkm.  Br.  AnicD.  I.   I 

99.  sp.  130. 
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OallinuU  fttica,  LaUi.  Ind.  Omith.  2.  771-  sp-  IS> 

Fulii-s  fusca,  Linn.  Svet.  1.  2S7.  I. — Gmd.  Syet.  1.  697. 

Gnllinula  mfoor,  Bnia.  Oniith.  6.  B.  £  2. 

Gallinuln  alia,  Aldrmi.^WUl  !»4 — /i  (AngL)  314.  Mid  31!*.  /    ^™» 

La  Pniilette  d'Enu,  Buff.  Ois.  8.  177- 

Brown  Gallinule,  Lath.  Sj-n.  6.  260.  II. 

GallinuU  flavipes  et  fiBtulans,  Laih.  IniL  Omith.  9.  773^  sp.  21.  f 

Gmet  S,vst.  1.  p.  70!. 
YeltDW-l^tged,  anil  Piping  Gallinule,  Lath.  Svn.  5.  tCli.  ami  f67.  sp.  !0.  et 

21.   ThBte  are  taken  frotnGESNta,  whoap]ieara  to  have  descritied  them 

frota  imperfect  dravlngs. 


This  well  known  bird  is  indigenous,  and  very  generally 
dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom,  inhabiting  old  water 
courses,  and  ponds  covered  with  aquatic  herbage,  as  well  as 
brooks  and  rivers,  particularly  such  as  flow  with  a  deep  and 
alow  current,  and  are  bordered  by  sedges,  willow  bushes,  &c. 
It  is  also  dispersed  throughout  the  European  contineut, 
where  it  is  permanently  stationary  in  the  warmer  and  tem- 
perate districts,  but  migratory  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the 
north.  The  species  is  also  found  in  parts  of  Ana  and  Africa. 
The  habits  of  the  Gallinule  are  decidedly  aquatic,  as  it  swims 
from  choice,  and  is  indeed  more  frequently  seen  in  the  wa- 
tery element  than  upon  land  ;  it  also  dives  with  case,  not 
only  to  avoid  impending  danger,  but  as  it  would  appear  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  food  ;  as  I  have  several  times 
known  it  to  have  been  taken  by  a  bne  baited  with  an  earth- 
worm for  catching  eels  or  trout.  It  is  thus  in  all  probability 
that  the  Gallinule  obtains  the  larger  coleopterous  water  in- 
sects, aquatic  wonns,  and  the  larvie  of  dragon-flies,  &c. 
When  suddenly  surprised  in  a  situation  at  all  exposed,  it 
usually  t^es  wing,  skimming  along  the  surface  of  the  water, 
but  only  for  a  short  distance,  to  the  first  bush  or  cover  that 
offers,  where  it  conceals  itself  so  effectually,  either  by  sub- 
merging its  body,  and  keeping  only  the  bill  above  water,  or 
in  some  hole  or  shelving  retreat  in  the  bank,  as  generally  to 
defeat  any  attempts  at  raising  it  a  second  time,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  a  dog.     Its  flight  is  heavy,  and  when  for  a 
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short  spac-«  only,  with  the  legs  hanging  down ;  though  it 
rises  without  apparent  difficulty,  and  can  occasionally  take  a 
long  course  on  wing.  It  will  sometimes  perch  upon  a  bush, 
or  low  tree,  and  that  without  effort,  its  long  and  slender  toes 
gi>'ing  to  it  a  strong  power  of  grasp.  On  the  margins  of 
ponds  or  rivers,  where  the  grass  is  short,  it  is  frequently 
seen  walking  about  in  search  of  worms  and  slugs,  flirting  up 
its  tail  at  intervals,  and  thus  displaying,  in  a  conspicuous 
manner,  its  white  under  coverts ;  and  as  its  motions  are 
lively,  it  becomes  a  desirable  ornamental  appendage  to  those 
Nest,  &C.  parts  of  pleasure  grounds.  For  the  site  of  its  nest  it  selectav 
a  retired  spot  among  the  sedges  or  low  brooks  by  the  wate 
sides,  its  foundation  frequently  resting  upon  the  low  floatin 
branches,  or  upon  the  stump  of  an  old  willow-tree.  It  i 
formed  of  an  interlaced  mass  of  decayed  flags,  rushes,  &c. 
of  con»derable  thickness ;  in  which  are  deposited  from  eight 
to  ten  eggs,  larger  than  those  of  the  Meadow  Crake,  and  of  a 
yellowish- white,  or  pale  yellowish-brown  colour,  marbled  all 
over  with  a  differently-sized  spots  of  reddish-brown,  or  uni- 
ber  brown  of  various  shades.  These  birds,  when  they  leave 
the  nest  for  the  purpose  of  feeding,  cover  their  eggs ;  an  in- 
stinctive habit  possessed  by  several  others,  not  only  of  this 
but  of  other  families,  and  which  I  conceive  to  be  done  rather 
with  a  view  to  concealment  from  their  enemies,  than  to  re- 
tain during  their  absence  the  warmth  generatetl  by  incu- 
bation, as  suggested  by  Dr  Rennie.  After  three  weeks  the 
young  are  excluded,  covered  with  a  black  hairy  down,  and 
immediately  take  to  the  water,  where  they  are  assiduously 
attended  by  the  parent,  who  frequently  broods  over  them  in 

I  the  mauner  of  a  hen.     This  downy  covering  gradually  gives 

place  to  the  usual  plumage,  and  in  the  course  of  nearly  five 
weeks  they  can  fly  and  provide  for  themselves.  In  this  young 
state  they  are  exposed  to  many  dangers,  and  often  become 

I  the  prey  of  rats  and  other  vermin,  as  well  as  of  the  voracious 

kpike,  which,  according  to  Montagu,  has  been  known  even  ^ 
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liulile  to  ac'i'iik-nl,  being,  from  their  close  situation  to  the 
water's  edge  in  brooks  and  rivers,  often  carried  away  by  the 
summer  floods.— Slugs,  worms,  and  insects,  with  various  ve-  Fowl. 
getables  and  seeds  tonstituCe  their  food.  I  have  kept  these 
birds  in  goiHl  health,  when  in  confinement,  upon  a  diet  of 
grain,  earth-worms,  and  raw  meat.  Their  flesh  is  of  pale 
i»lour  and  delicate  flavour,  and  is  in  some  parts  held  in  high 
estimation. 

Plate  31.  represents  an  adult  bird  in  the  breeding  season. 

Base  of  the  bill,  and  frontal  shield  red ;  the  tip  wine-  General 
yellow.  Irides  red.  Legs  and  tt>es  fine  olive-green.  [[„„. 
The  naked  portion  of  the  tibia;  of  a  fine  vermilion-red, 
and  commonly  called  the  (garter.  Head,  throat,  neck, 
and  under  parts  blackish-grey,  margined  upon  the  belly 
and  abdomen  with  greyish- white.  Flanks  with  large 
longitudinal  streaks  of  white.  Upper  parts  of  the  body 
of  a  very  deep  oil-green.  Ridge  of  the  wings,  and  un- 
der tail-coverts  white  ;  the  latter  being  divided  by  k- 
veral  black  feathers.     Quills  and  tail  greyish-black. 

The  female  is  rather  less  than  the  male ;  and  in  her  the 
colours  of  the  bill  and  garter  are  not  so  bright ;  but  in 
other  respects  similar. 

The  young  have  the  throat  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  Young. 
white.  Front  and  checks  a  mixture  of  brown  anil 
white.  Sides  of  the  neck  yellowish-brown.  Rreast  and 
sides  ash-grey,  tinged  with  brown  ;  the  Iielly  paler. 
Flanks  with  yellowish-brown  longitudinal  streaks.  Un- 
der tail  coverts  cream-yellow.  Upper  parts  blackish* 
grey,  tinged  with  dark  oil-green.  Legs  dirty  olive- 
green.  Bill  olive-green,  darker  towards  the  ba.%,  and 
the  frontal  sliield  but  slightly  apparent,  being  almost 
hidden  by  converging  feathers. 
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Genus  FULICA,  Linn.    COOT. 

CENBRIC  CHARACTERS. 

Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  strong,  etrait,  subconic,  com- 
pressed, much  higher  than  broad.  Upper  mandible  slightly 
arched  ;  the  culmen  dilated  into  a  broad  shield-like  plate  up- 
on the  forehead ;  mandibular  furrow  broad,  and  ot-cupying 
two-thirds  of  itii  length.  Mandibles  of  «]ual  length ;  the 
angle  of  the  lower  one  ascending. 

Nostrils  concave,  pierced  in  the  membrane  of  the  raani 
bular  furrow  near  the  middle  of  the  bill,  pervious,  lini 
oblong. 

Wings  tuberculated ;  with  the  second  and  third  quill 
thera  the  longest.     Tail  short.    Body  laterally  compressed. 

Legs  of  mean  length  and  strength  ;  naked  for  a  short 
space  above  the  tarsal  joint.  Feet  four-toed,  three  before 
and  one  liehind  i  toes  long,  united  at  their  base,  and  loba- 
ted ;  the  middle  toe  with  three,  the  inner  one  with  (wo,  and 
the  outer  with  ^ur,  distinct  rounded  membranes.  Middle 
toe  longer  than  the  tarsus.  Front  of  tarsus,  upper  part  of 
the  toes,  and  the  membranes  scutellated.  Hind  toe  as  long 
as  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  one,  and  resting  for  half  its 
length  upon  the  ground.  Claws  falcate,  acute.  Plumage 
thick,  soft,  and  ojwn  in  texture. 

In  the  present  arrangement  the  Coots  are  placed  in  that 
station  to  which  their  real  affinities  (as  indicated  by  their 
anatomy  and  habits),  so  plainly  point,  viz.  at  the  extremity 
of  the  RaM'nUe,  and  leaduig  the  way,  by  their  lobatcd  feet 
and  aquatic  character,  to  the  true  swimming  birds,  in  the 
succeeding  order  of  Natatores.  From  the  Gallinules  they 
are  chiefly  separated  by  the  greater  developmeiit  of  the 
membrane  bordering  the  toes,  which,  instead  of  being  nar- 
row and  entire  as  in  tliat  genus,  l)ecomes  large  and  rounded 
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distiout  lolws,  which  correspond  with  the  phalaiig;es,  or  joints 
of  the  toes.  This  formation  gives  them  more  power  in  the 
water,  and  we  accordingly  find  them  more  conversant  with 
that  clement  than  the  preceding  genera.  In  other  respects 
there  is  great  similarity  of  maimers,  and  their  narrow  form 
and  general  appearance  denote  their  near  alliance  to  the 
typical  Rtdlidcp.  By  former  systematists,  the  Coots,  toge- 
ther with  the  Phalaropcs  and  Grebes,  were  made  a.  distinct 
order,  styled  PmvatipctUs ;  an  arrangement  purely  arti^ia^, 
as  the  members  of  which  it  was  composed  were  not  imited 
together  by  affinity,  but  only  bore,  in  the  form  of  their  feet, 
a  distant  analogy  to  each  other ;  for  even  here  a  considerable 
difference  existed  in  structure,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  compares  the  foot  of  the  Coot  with  that  of  the  Grebe. 

The  members  of  this  genus  inhabit  lakes  and  ponds,  as 
well  as  the  more  retired  and  calmer  parts  of  inland  seas. 
They  live  chiefly  on  the  water,  where  they  swim  and  dive 
with  equal  facility,  and  are  but  rarely  seen  on  the  land. 
They  feed  on  worms,  insects,  aquatic  vegetables,  and  seeds. 
The  species  are  few,  and  their  plumage  is  dark,  and  com- 
monly without  variety  of  colour.  They  breed  amongst  the 
cloee  and  tall  herbage  of  the  waters  they  inhabit,  and  lay 
leveral  eggs.     Their  flesh  is  palatable. 


COMMON   COOT. 

FuiicA  ATBA,  Linn. 
PLATE  XXXII. 

FuUm  •t™,  Linn.  Sjsl.  1.  2S7 — t-alh.  Ind.  Ornith.  2.  777.  »p.  1.  variety 

GmtL  Syit.  1.  ^^y2.~Briu.  Ornith.  6.  23.  t.  3.  C  'i.—Raii  Sjn.  Il«.  A.— 
SbpL  Shaw's  ZooL  M.  -ai.  pi.  29 — riem.  Ur.  Anim.  1.  IDO.  up,  132. 

Pulicft  Bterrinu,  lAna.  hyA.  1.  3aa  S — Gmtl.  Sjst.  1.  703. — Lalh.  Ind. 
OrnitlL.  2,  77s-  *V  ^ 

FuUo  ii^jor,  Brio.  OnUth.  6.  28.  8.  t.  2.  f.  2.— flaii  Svn.  II7.  •i—Will. 
0.23)1.  Lfil. 

LeFoiJqueou  Morelle,  Bw^  CM*  8.  211.  I.  la— /</.  PL  EdL  I07 Cw,. 

Reg.  Anim.  I.  503. 

U  (truid  Poulque  ou  In  Mocroule,  Btiff.  Ois.  S.  22<l. 
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Coot. 


Foulque  Microule,  TVimn.  Men.  il'Ifrnith.  2.  70(i. 

Schwartzes  AVfuserhuhn,  BccHmL  NbIui^.  Deul.  4.  GBl. 

Greater  Coot,  Fmut.  Br.  Zooi.  2.  No.  HI.— Lath,  Syn.  6.  277-  i.—  WiU. 
(AngL)  380 — MotiL  Ornith.  Diet  \.—Bemck'M  Br.  Birds,  2.  13?. 

Common  Coot,  Petau  Br.  Zool.  2.  494.  No.  220.  pL  77-— Arct.  ZooL  2.  No. 

4IS.— .^/iin.'>  Br.  Birdii,  1.  pL  Si—Lalh.  Sjn.  B.  271 Id.  Sup.  p.  3.10. 

fvai  (AngL)  319.  t  S9.— toein'i  Br,  Bird^  5.  t.  1!)8  — /'ii/i.  Cat.  Dor- 
set.—Wont  Onilth.  Diet,  and  Sup — Beteidc'i  Br,  Birds,  2.  133 Shair'a 

Zool.  12.  234.  pi.  29. 


-Bald  Coot,  Bel-poot. 

DcBiNG  the  summer,  the  Coot  is  very  generally  dispersedlH 
throughout  this  kingdom,  &s  there  is  scarcely  a  large  piece 
of  water  (provided  it  is  partially  covered  with  reeds,  or  other 
tall  aquatic  plants),  to  be  found  without  a  colony  of  these 
birds.  MovTAiit;  states  them  to  be  permanent  residents  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Kiiglaiid,  and  as  never  forsaking  their 
breeding  places,  even  thougii  these  may  be  smaller  ponds ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  hintj>  the  probability  that  the  vast 
6ock8  which  are  seen  in  the  Southampton  River,  and  other 
salt-water  inlets,  in  winter,  are  bred  farther  to  the  north- 
ward, and  resort  to  these  places  only  as  visitants  at  that 
period.  Of  the  correctness  of  this  supposition  I  entertain  no 
doubt,  as  a  long  course  of  observation  has  shewn  that  the 
Coots  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  regularly 
quit  their  breeding  stations  in  autumn;  and  that,  after  the 
month  of  October,  not  an  individual  is  to  be  seen  in  their 
summer  haunts.  Their  return  in  spring,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
ascertain,  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  April,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  May. — The  C<x)t  swims  with  buoyancy  and  ease, 
and  is  also  an  excellent  diver ;  which  latter  faculty  it  fre- 
quently exerts  to  obtain  food,  aa  well  as  to  escape  from  dan- 
ger. Like  the  Gallinules,  and  others  of  the  Rallida,  it  is 
very  timorous  and  impatient  of  observation  ;  and,  when  dis- 
turbed, immediately  makes  for  the  reeds  or  thick  sedges  (the 
necessary  appendages  to  its  habitat),  where  it  efiectually 
conceals  itself,  and  remains  so  as  long  as  the  intruder  conti- 
nues in  sight.  Although  generally  seen  in  the  water,  it  Mii 
far  from  being  an  inactive  bird  on  land,  as  Bewicx  t 


water,  it  w'm 
ewicx  snttH 
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some  other  writers  have  stated,  but  walks  with  steadiness, 
and  can  run  even  swiftly.  Like  the  Gallinide,  it  often  quits 
its  favourite  element  in  the  niorninf^  and  evening,  seeking 
on  the  land  for  worms,  slugs,  seeds.  Sic,  which,  with  aquatic  FaoA. 
plants  and  insects,  and  the  fry  of  fish,  constitute  its  food ; 
though,  in  a  state  of  confinement,  it  will  greedily  devour 
grain  and  other  farinaceous  diet.  The  same  disinclination 
to  use  its  wings  is  shewn  by  the  Coot,  that  characterizes  the 
Crakes  and  Gallinules,  and  it  seldom  flics,  unless  when  sud- 
denly disturbed  or  pursued,  and  then  only  to  the  nearest 
place  of  concealment ;  and  so  low,  as  to  aid  its  progress  by 
striking  the  surface  of  the  water  with  its  feet.  That  it  in 
not,  however,  incapable  of  iong-continued  flight  is  evident 
from  the  migrations  it  undertakes;  and  I  have  more  than 
gnce  seen  this  bird  flying  at  a  considerable  elevation,  with  a 
very  unexpecte<l  degree  of  strength  and  speed.  It  breeds 
amongst  the  reeds  and  sedges  at  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
nejrt  (composed  of  a  large  mass  of  decayed  aquatic  plants),  Ne»i,&c 
sometimes  rests  upon  a  tuft  of  rushes,  and  at  others  is  sup- 
ported by  the  reeds  in  a  floating  stale,  nr,  where  the  water 
in  shallow,  may  have  its  foundation  on  the  iwttom,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Author  of  the  "  British  Oology,"  whose  inte- 
resting account  of  the  nest  of  the  Coot  I  quote  in  his  own 
words :  "  I  have  had,"  says  he,  "  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing many  of  their  nests.  They  are  large,  and  apparently 
clumsy  at  first  «ght,  but  u%  amazingly  strong  and  compact : 
they  are  aometinics  built  on  a  tuft  of  rushes,  but  more  com- 
tacmly  amongst  reeds  ;  some  are  supported  by  those  that  lie 
prostrate  on  the  water,  whilst  others  have  their  foundations 
at  the  bottom,  and  are  raised  till  they  become  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  almve  its  surface,  sometimes  in  a  depth  of  one 
and  a  half  or  two  feet.  So  firm  are  some  of  them,  that, 
whilst  up  to  the  knees  in  water,  they  afforded  me  a  seat  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  support  my  weight."  From  the  nature  of 
the  materials  composing  the  nest,  and  of  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  built,  it  sometimes  happens  that  it  is  torn  from 
ttSt 
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its  moorings  by  floods,  and  afterwards  floated  at  random  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  without  destroying  the  eggs,  or  pre- 
venting the  female  from  continuing  her  incubation,  as  in  the 
instances  recorded  by  Moxtagu  and  Bewick.  Tiie  eggs 
are  from  seven  to  ten  in  number  ;  their  colour  a  dirty  green- 
ish-white, thickly  covered  with  minute  specks  of  brown, 
and  with  others,  less  numerous,  but  of  a  larger  size  and 
deeper  tint.  The  yoimg,  when  excluded,  are  clothed  with  a 
harsh  black  down,  tipped  with  grey  ;  having  the  base  of  the 
bill  and  forehead  covered  tvith  small  scarlet  appendages  and 
the  occiput  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  yellow  hairy  down. 
They  immediately  quit  the  nest  and  take  to  the  water; 
where  they  are  attended  and  protected  by  the  parent,  till 
able  to  provide  for  themselves.  This  species  is  widely  disse- 
minated throughout  Europe,  but  is  particidarly  abundant  in 
Holland  and  in  parts  of  France,  and  it  is  also  found  in  many 
parts  of  Asia.  The  Greater  Coot  of  authors  is  now  con- 
sidered to  l)e  the  perfect  or  adult  state  of  the  common  kind ; 
but  the  Common  Coot  of  Wii.soN''fi  American  Ornithology  is 
a  distinct  species.  In  the  southern  parts  of  England,  near 
Southampton,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  Src.  great  numbers  of  , 
Coots  are  killed  during  the  winter,  and  brought  to  markt 
ready  plucked  ;  their  flesh  is  white  and  tender,  but  the  S 
vour,  being  pecidiar,  is  not  relished  by  many  palates. 


Plate  32.  represents  this  bird  as  seen  in  s 

the  natural  size. 

General      Bill  pale   rose-red.     Irides   arterial  blood-red-     Fronta. 
tlon."'*"  plate  large,  milk-white.     Head  and  neck  deep  greyish*" 

block.     Under  parts  of  the  body  greyish-black,  tinged 

with  bluish-grey.     Upper  parts  blackish-grey.     Naked 

part  of  the  tibia'  orange.     I.^gs  and  toes  greenish -grey, 

tinged  with  yellow. 
The  young  of  the  year  are  of  less  size,  and  have  the  fi 

tal  plate  very  small.     Tlie  under  parts  of  the  plum 

are  pate  grey. 
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This  subdivision,  constituting  the  fifth  family  of  the  Or- 
der, completes  the  circle;  and,  by  its  alliance  with  certain 
members  of  the  GruidtF  (with  which  that  circle  t^nunenced), 
a  regidar  series  of  affinities  is  maintained  through  the  differ- 
ent families  of  the  Grallatorea.  It  also  comes  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  StruikUmideB  of  the  Rasorial  Ortler,  by  the 
affinity  subsistinj^  between  certain  species  of  the  genus  Otit 
ot  that  family,  and  the  genera  Cursoritis,  (Edicnemua,  &c.  of 
the  present  one.  The  passage  from  the  preceding  family  of 
the  Bailidee  seems  to  be  effected  by  the  genus  Hiematopua, 
which  retains  to  a  certain  extent  the  habits  an<l  power  of 
swimming  possessed  by  the  more  aquatie  groups  of  that  fa>- 
mily ;  and  which  also  exhibits  rudiments  of  the  lobated  Diem- 
brane  that  borders  the  toes  of  the  genus  Fvlica.  With  the 
Scolopacidce  the  connexion  is  supported  by  the  genus  Are- 
naria  (Sanderling),  which,  with  the  three-toed  feet  of  Cha- 
radriiu,  has  a  bill  nearly  corresponding  in  structure  with 
that  of  the  Triiigas.  An  approach  to  that  family,  in  the 
form  of  the  feet,  is  also  shewn  by  the  genera  Strepsiiaa,  Va- 
neOtu,  and  Squatarula,  which  alone  of  the  CltaradrtadtB  are 
furmshed  with  a  hind  toe,  or  the  rudiments  of  one.  On  this 
account  the  above  genera  have  frequently  been  arranged  with 
or  near  to  the  Tringaa;  but  the  slructure  of  the  bill,  and 
other  anatomical  details,  as  well  as  their  habits,  demonstrate 
a  much  closer  alliance  to  the  typical  members  of  the  family 
in  which  they  are  now  placed,  and  point  out  this  deviation 
in  the  form  of  the  foot,  as  one  of  those  lieautiful  gradations 
that  comjwse  the  great  chain  of  atBnity  by  which  the 
orders  and  families  are  held  together. 

The  habits  of  the  Charadriadtr  vary  according  to  the  re- 
lative situation  they  hold  with  the  other  groups ;   tlie  typical 
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sijecies,  ajid  suth  as  come  nearest  in  structure  to  the  Raioritd 
Order,  being  more  attached  to  the  land,  than  those  which 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  other  familiesof  the 
GraUatorex.  These  latter  live  on  the  sea-coasts,  or  in  places 
immediately  contiguous  to  water,  obtaining  tlieir  food  in  a 
great  measure  from  that  element ;  the  others,  on  the  contrary, 
reside  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  preferring  open  ground 
and  plains  ;  whilst  some  of  them  even  inhabit  the  and  sands 
of  the  desert.  A  great  projjortion  of  this  family  feed  at 
twilight,  or  during  the  night,  and  have  the  eyes  large,  which 
is  necessarily  attended  by  a  corresponding  expansion  of  the 
socket,  giving  the  bead  a  bulky  appearance ;  and  this  is  a 
characteristic  feature  with  them.  The  number  of  eggs  laid 
by  most  of  the  genera  is  restricted  to^^tr,  as  in  the  Scolopa- 
cida ;  in  <Edirfwmus,  however,  it  is  confined  to  /wo,  thus  ex- 
hibiting the  coimexion  of  this  genus  with  the  Bustartls. 
'ITie  flight  of  the  C/iaradriadte  is  in  general  strong  and  ra- 
pid i  the  wings  being  long,  and  usually  brought  to  a  point. 
Most  of  them  are  subject  to  the  double  moult,  or  that  change 
of  plumage  which  immediately  precedes  the  season  of  repro- 
duction. 


Genus  H^MATOPUS,  Ljnn.    OVSTER-CATCHEB. 

OBNERIp  CHARACTGIte. 

Bill  longer  than  the  head,  strait,  strong,  the  point  much 
compressed  and  forming  a  wedge  ;  culmen  of  the  anterior 
part  slightly  convex.  Upper  mandible  with  a  broad  lateral 
groove,  extending  to  one-half  the  length  of  the  bill.  Man- 
dibles nearly  equal,  and  having  their  tips  truncated. 

Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  linear,  pierced  in  the  membrane  of 
the  mandibular  groove- 
Legs  of  mean  length,  naked  for  a  short  space  above  the 
tarsal  joint.     Tarsus  strong ;  feet  thrcc-toed ;  all  the  toes 
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directed  forwards,  and  united  at  their  base  by  a  membrane, 
that  is  prolonged,  and  margins  them.  Nails  strong,  brood, 
slightly  falcate,  and  semi-acute.  Wings  of  mean  length, 
with  the  first  quill-feather  tlie  longesL 

Plumage  close,  firm,  and  adpressed.     General  contour  ro- 
bust. 


The  species  hitherto  described  of  this  well-marked  genus, 
although  not  nuracrous,  are  distributed  over  a  wide  geo- 
graphical range,  one  or  more  of  them  being  found  in  almost 
every  quarter  and  chinatc  of  the  globe.  They  dwell  on  the 
sliores  of  the  ocean,  Kubsisting  entirely  on  marine  animals, 
auch  as  molluscous  shell  fish,  cnistacea,  &c.,  to  detach  and 
obtain  which  their  strong  wedge-shaped  bill  is  admirably 
adapted.  Their  habits  are  more  aquatic  than  the  other 
groups  of  the  fkmily,  indicated  indeed  by  the  membranes 
that  unite  and  border  their  toes,  and  which  conformation  (as 
I  have  before  remarked)  presen-es  the  connexion  with  the 
aquatic  groups  of  the  other  families.  They  are  thus  enabled 
to  fiwim  with  ease,  and  which  they  occasionally  do,  when 
posxing  from  one  feeding  spot  to  another,  where  the  water  is 
too  deep  to  admit  of  wading.  During  the  winter,  and  whilst 
performing  their  migratory  movements,  they  associate  in 
Urge  flocks ;  but  on  the  approach  of  spring,  they  separate 
and  pair.  They  are  subject  to  a  double  moult,  but  not  in- 
ducing any  striking  difference  of  colour.  They  are  birds  of 
a  compact  robust  form,  with  a  thick  and  muscular  neck, 
well  adapted  to  support  the  bill  as  a  powerful  lever  in  de- 
tachiag  patellse,  &c.  from  the  rocks,  or  for  wrenching  open 
the  shells  of  the  bivalve  mollusctc.  Their  flight  is  strong 
and  steady,  and  can  be  sustained  for  a  long  time.  They 
breed  on  the  shingle  of  the  sea-coasts,  and  lay  invariably 
Jbur  eggi. 
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COMMON   OYSTER-CATCHER. 

HxMATOFVS  Osthalegus,  Linn. 
PLATE  XXXIIl.    FioB.  1.  2. 

HEHUItopua  ostraleguB,   Linn.  Svst.  1.   267 — Cmel.  Svat-    1.    0!)4 — Lath. 

Ind.  Oinith.  2.  752.   1 — Raii  Syn.  106.  A.  l.—  WllL  330.  66.— SAav>l 

ZooL  II.  *34.  pL  3U — ftem.  Brit.  Anim.  I.  115.  sp.  167- 
OBtinl^  aeu  Pica  marina,  Bria.  Om.  6.  3&  t.  3.  f.  2. 
L'Hittterier,  Buff.  Ois.  B.  1 19.  t-  a. — Id.  pL  KnL  'JiS. 
1,'Huilerier  Pie,  Temm.  Man.  (TOniith.  8.  631. 
GeKhackte  Auatem-Fischer,  Bgchii.  Natui^.  Deut.  4.  439. 
Sea  Pie,  or  Pied  Ovster-Catcber,  Penn.  Br.  ZooL  2.  No.  213.  pL  7*.  in 

Winter  Plumage. — irct,  ZooL  8.   *Ofi.— BTi/.  (Angl.)  297 AlUn.  I. 

t.  JO—Lalh.  Sjn.  6,  219.  t.  84. — L«u>Jb')  Br.  Birds,  5.  t.  IBS.— Maui. 

Ornilh.  Diet.  Id.  Sup — JFott  Syn.  2.  t.  1C6.— Pa/t  Cut.  Donet  p.  Ifil. 

Bmridi'i  Br.  Birds,  2.  t.  p.  l.—.Low't  Paun.  Oread,  p.  91. 
Common  Oyater-Cateber,  Sham's  i!ooL  1 1 .  49t.  pL  30 — Flem.  Br.  Atdm. 

I.  116.8]).  169. 


it  ite" 


The  peculiar  form  of  the  bill,  by  which  this  bird  is 
bled  to  wrench  open  oysters,  muscles,  &c.  (by  inserting  its 
wedge-shaped  point  between  the  valves,  aa  these  shell-fish 
lay  partially  open  in  shallow  water),  has  given  rise  to  the 
British  trivial  name,  now  attached  to  the  genus.  In  addition 
to  bivalves,  it  feeds  much  upon  the  liin)>et  (patella),  detach- 
ing it  with  equal  ease  fn>m  the  rtKk  to  which  it  adheres,  and 
afterwards  scooping  out  the  fish  from  its  shell  by  means  of 
the  same  powerful  instrument.  This  gpecies  is  iiidigenoi 
and  distributed  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  w 
but  seems  to  be  more  numerous  upon  extentiive  flat  shores, 
particularly  those  of  Lincolnshire  and  of  the  Solway  Frith, 
where  it  finds  its  favourite  food,  viz.  the  bivalve  shell-fish, 
more  abundant  than  where  the  coast  is  of  a  more  abrupt  and 
rocky  character.  It  breeds  upon  the  shore,  laying  its  eggs 
oa  the  bare  ground  amongst  the  shingle,  or  in  such  scanty 
herbage  as  grows  immediately  above  high  water-mark.    The 
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eggs  are  invariably  Jintr  in  number,  and  not  reslricted  to  [Jest,  &c. 
treo  or  three,  as  stated  by  Temuincx;  are  of  a  pale  oil-green 
colour,  blotched  with  brownish-black ;  in  tliat  respect  very 
simitar  to  those  of  the  Golden  Plover  (C/taradrUts  fdnvialis), 
but  larger.  During  incubation  the  male  bird  is  always  on 
the  watch,  and  imme<liately  gives  the  alarm  of  apprehended 
danger  to  the  female,  by  a  loud  shrill  whistle,  upon  hearing 
which  she  silently  quits  her  eggg,  and  run^j  to  some  distance 
before  taking  wing,  or  joining  in  the  alarm  cry  with  her 
mate.  The  parents  are  also  very  clamorous  so  long  as  the 
young  (who  quit  the  nest  as  soon  as  hatchetl)  are  unable  to 
fly,  and  jiersecute  any  intruder  with  their  incessant  cries,  fly- 
ing around  hini  in  rejwated  circles,  and  often  advancing  very 
near,  although  at  other  times  they  are  particularly  wary  and 
difficult  of  approach.  After  the  young  have  acquired  their 
full  growth,  these  birds  begin  to  assemble  into  large  flocks, 
and  continue  thus  associated  during  winter,  or  until  the  ge- 
nial influence  of  the  advancing  season  again  induces  them  to 
separate  and  pair.  The  Oyster-Catcher  is  a  bird  of  hand- 
some appearance,  of  compact  and  rounde<l  form,  and  when 
upon  wing  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention,  from  the  pure 
white  of  the  belly,  wing-bars,  and  rump,  contrasting  well 
with  the  bright  orange  of  the  bill,  and  the  glossy  black  of 
the  rest  of  the  body.  Though  possessing  a  foot  only  par- 
tially webbed,  it  swims  easily  and  with  much  Inioyancy,  and, 
if  wounded,  immediately  betakes  itself  to  ihe  water  for 
safety.  I  have  also  seen  it  swimming  from  one  feeding-place 
to  another,  where  the  intervening  water  was  too  deep  for 
wading.  Its  flesh  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  partakes  of  the 
odour  of  the  fiKxl  on  which  it  subsists.  This  is  a  widely  dis- 
tributed species,  being  found  upon  all  the  shores  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  as  well  as  those  of  AtHa  and  Africa.  It  is 
not  very  dJlHciilt  to  rear  this  bird  in  confinement,  and  it  is 
irequeutly  kept  so,  with  other  aquatic  species,  for  the  neat- 
new  of  its  form,  and  the  well  contrasted  colours  of  its  plir- 
mage. 


L 
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Platk  33.  Fig  .1.  Represents  it  in  the  slimmer  plumage. 
Head,  neck,  upper  part  of  the  breast,  mantle,  scapulars, 
lesser  wing-coverts,  and  the  front  half  of  the  tail,  glossy 
velvet  black.  Under  parts,  lower  pari  of  the  back, 
rump,  basal  part  of  the  tail,  and  the  transverse  wing 
bars  pure  white.  Quills  black,  with  an  oblong  white 
Hjwt  occupying  the  centre  of  each  feather  near  the  tip, 
and  the  basal  part  of  the  inner  web  white.  Bill,  and 
circle  round  the  eyes,  orange- red.  I  rides  cHmson. 
Legs  deep  purplish-red. 

Fig.  S.  In  the  winter  plumage.  Distingiiished  by  a  collar 
of  white  beneatli  the  throat ;  the  dark  jiarts  of  the  plu- 
mage not  so  intense,  but  more  inclining  to  brownish- 
black,  and  the  bill  and  legs  of  paler  hue. 


The  young  of  the  year  have  still  more  brown  in  the  dark 
parts,  and  the  white  is  not  of  such  unsulHetl  purity  as 
in  the  adults.  The  feet  are  livid  or  greyish-white, 
tinged  with  pink.  The  irides  brown.  The  bill  yellow- 
iab-brown,  tinged  with  orange. 


Genus  STREPSILAS,  Illiger.    TURN8T0N& 


\ 


Bill  as  short  as  the  head,  strong,  compressed,  forming  an 
elongated  coue:  thick  at  the  base,  and  narrowing  gradually 
to  the  point,  which  is  homy  and  hard.  Upper  mandible 
rather  longer  than  the  lower  one ;  the  culmen  Battened  at 
the  base,  and  rounded  from  thence  to  its  extremity,  which  is 
subtnincated.     Under  mandible  ascending. 

Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  linear,  oblong,  pervious,  partly  co- 
vered above  by  a  membrane. 

Wings  long,  acuminate,  with  the  first  quill-feather  the 
longest. 
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Legs  of  mean  length ;  the  naked  space  above  the  tarsal 
joint  small.  Feet  four-toed,  three  before  and  one  behind ; 
the  front  ones  united  by  a  short  membrane  at  the  base,  and 
furnished  with  narrow  lobated  margins ;  hind  toe  articulated 
upon  the  tarsus,  bending  inwards,  and  touching  the  ground 
with  its  tip. 

Plumage  thick,  close,  and  adpressed. 


In  the  systems  of  Linn.eus,  Latham,  and  others,  the 
Turnstone  was  arranged,  along  with  other  Stolopaceous 
birds,  in  the  genus  Tritiga,  although  the  form  and  structuiu 
of  the  bill  presented  characters  sufficiently  distinct  to  shew 
the  impropriety  of  such  a  elassification,  without  considering 
the  difference  exhibited  in  their  respective  habitH.  Bhisson 
first  removed  it  from  this  situation,  under  the  name  of  Are- 
naria ;  but  as  that  title  was  appropriated  to  tlie  Sanderling 
(_THnga  Arenaria  of  LiNSstis,  now  Armaria  Calidria  of 
Bkchstein),  the  generic  name  of  Sirepsilas,  bestowed  by 
Illioeb  (and  happily  descriptive  of  a  peculiar  habit  pos- 
sessed by  the  only  known  species),  has  now  been  generally 
adc>pte<!.  As  the  general  economy  of  this  bird  is  much  more 
closely  assimilated  to  that  of  a  Plover  than  to  any  member 
of  the  family  of  the  Scohpacida.,  I  have  adopted  Mr  Vigors's 
views  with  respect  to  it,  and  have  accordingly  made  it  a  con- 
stituent member  of  the  Charadriada. 

Hitherto  only  one  species  has  been  discovered,  but  which 
holds  a  wide  geographical  range,  being  found  in  all  the  divi- 
nons  of  the  old,  as  well  as  in  the  new  world,  and  eubject  to 
a  great  variety  of  climate,  during  the  periods  of  its  migra- 
tions. 
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COMMON    TURNSTONie. 

Stbefsilas  IsTStiFSEs,  Lemk.  "^M 

PLATE  XXXIII.*    Fio.  1.  2,  and  3. 

SlrepmLu  Interpres,  Leach  in  Cat.  Brit.  Mus  p.  211 — SitfJi.  Shnw's  ZooL 

II.  OaO.pl.  39— F/mn.  Br.  Anim.  1.  HO.  sp.  159. 
Streprilu  collnriB,  Tsmm.  Mun.  d'Omilh.  2.  563. 
Tourue-PleiTC  )i  collier,  Temm.  Man.  2.  SG3. 
Common  Turnstone,  Shaa-t  Z.wA.  11.620.  pL  3S. — F'Jem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  110. 

sp.  159. 
Tringa  Interproa,  Lian.  Syat  I.  245.  i — GmtU  SysL  I.  671_LaA.  Ind. 

Omith.  2.  73B.  sp.  46.  •    l 

Arenaria,  itrisi.  Om.  6.  132.  1.  ^^H 

Morinelliu  oiarinus.  Raii  Syn.  113.  A.  5 WUU  261.  t.  5S.  ^^| 

Le  Toume-Pierrc,  Bii^  Oi»  8.  130.  10.  ^^ 

Le  Coulund  Chaild,  B>iff.  PI  Enl  856. 

Steindrehende  StrandlaUfer,  Bec&tt  Naturg.  Deut  i.  335._A(ey«-,  Taas- 

cbeilb.  DeuU  2.  382. 
Hebridal  Sandpiper,  Br.  ZooL  3.  467.  No.  200 — Arel.  Zool.  2.  No.  3B2. 
Turnstone  or  Sea  Oatterel,  ed».  Glean,  t.  141 — WiO.  (AngL)  311.— tart. 

Syn.  6.    ISa  sp.   37. — Id.  BUp.  349 /.>t«rjn'i  Br.  Birds,  6.  179. — Moat. 

Omith.  Dirt.  1 — Uib',  Faun.  Oread.  87.  and  860 — Seine*'*  Br.  Birds, 

8.  124.  andl2lt. 

iTringa  Morinella,  Linn.  Syut.  1.  240.  li.— Gnie/.  SysL  1.  67I.  4.  B. 
Arenaria  cinewa,  Bm*  Ofn.  5.  137-  No.  2.  t.  11.  t  2. 
Cuulond  Chaud  de  Cayenne,  et  Coulond  Chaud  grig  de  Cayenne,  Bvff. 
PI  EoL  340.  el  HS7. 
Turnstone  or  Sea  Dotterel,  Pran.  Br.  Zool.  2.  No.  199.— LoA.  Syn.  S. 
ISO.  37.  var.  A.  -™ 

PaovixaiAL—Skirlcrak,^.  J 

F^odical  This  handsome  bird  (the  only  species  of  this  genus  hiS 
vidUnL  therto  discovered)  is  amongst  the  number  of  our  winter  visi- 
tants, making  its  first  appearance  on  our  shores  sometimes 
BS  early  as  the  end  of  August,  and  continuing  till  the  spring, 
when  it  departs,  abuut  March  or  April,  for  higher  northern 
latitudes,  there  to  breed  and  pass  the  summer  months.  Dr 
Fleming,  in  his  "  History  of  British  Animals,"  states  it  as 
a  constant  resident  in  Zetland,  having  met  with  it  at  all 
s  of  the  year.  It  certainly  appears,  at  first  sight,  to 
he  a  contradictory  circumstance,  that  ;i  bird,  which  in  1 
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laDd  and  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland  is  only  known  as  a 
winter  visitant,  should  be  stationary  through  the  year  in  a 
country  still  farther  northward.  The  peculiarity  of  cUniate 
thus  indicated,  is  in  all  probability  attributable  to  tlie  small 
extent  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  the  great  body  of  water 
surrounding  thein,  being  thus  rendered  a  suitable  habitat  at 
all  seasons  to  the  constitution  and  habits  of  the  bird.  It 
lives  on  the  rocky  or  gravelly  whores  of  the  ocean,  and  is 
never  seen  upm  the  soft  and  oozy  sands,  frequented  by  the 
Scotopacida ;  and  is  also  met  with,  but  less  frequently,  up- 
on the  larger  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  interior  of  Continental 
countries.  It  is  seldom  found  associated  in  flocks,  being 
either  a  few  together  (probably  the  brood  of  the  preceding 
year)  or  single;  and  this  last  is  generally  the  case  with 
adults.  It  feeds  on  marine,  coleopterous,  and  other  insects,  Food, 
u  well  as  on  small  bivalve  molluibCK  and  crustacean,  which  it 
finds  by  turning  over  the  stones  with  its  bill, — an  instrument 
most  beautifully  adapted  for  that  purpose,  being  strong, 
very  hard,  and  drawn  to  a  fine  point,  and  forming  altogether 
a  powerful  lever.  In  other  respects  the  manners  of  the 
Turnstone  resemble  those  of  die  Plovers ;  and  I  have  fre- 
quently found  it  in  company  with  the  Ring  Dotterel  (Cha- 
radrius  Uiatifula),  which  iiihabits  similar  shores.  Tem- 
HiHCK  considers  this  bird  as  subject  to  only  one  moult  with- 
in the  year,  and  (hat  the  young  probably  undergo  three  of 
these  changes  before  thcv  acquire  the  mature  plumage.  My 
(^Mervations,  however,  do  not  accord  wilh  this  opinion,  as  I 
have  frequently  killed  it  in  spring,  when  undergoing  a 
change,  which  I  considered  as  the  assumption  of  what  he 
has  appropriately  termed  the  nuptial  liven/;  and  at  this  time 
also,  I  think  the  young  birds  acquire  the  plumage  described 
by  him  as  characteristic  of  their  completing  the  first  year. 
The  Turnstone  is  found  upon  most  of  the  Eurojiean  shores, 
but  is  particularly  abundant  in  Norway,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic.  In  Africa  it  is  met  with  in  Senegal,  at  the 
Cape  of  Go«x!  Hope,  and  sei-eral  other  parts.     Its  distribu- 
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tion  through  Asia  is  ecjually  extensive ;  and  the  species  from 
the  American  continent  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  our  own. 
It  thus  enthraces  a  geographical  range,  known  to  few  others, 
but  which  tends  lo  confirm  an  observation  advanced,  viz. 
if  that  the  distribution  of  species  seems  to  be  more  or  less  ex- 

i  tended,  in  an  inverse  proportion,  to  the  number  each  genus 

'  contains. — This  bird  breeds  (as  before  mentioned)  in  the 

Nest,  &c.  higher  latitudes ;  and,  for  a  nest,  merely  scrapes  a  small  hole 
in  the  gravel,  there  depositing  its  eggs,  four  in  number,  of 
r  an  oil-green  or  yellowish-grey  colour,  blotched  and  spotted 

with  brown.  Captiun  Sabine  mentions  it  as  breeding  in 
the  North  Georgian  Islands. — Its  flight  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Dotterel  and  Ring  Plover,  and  it  frequently  ut- 
ters, when  on  wing,  a  short  whistling  note-  It  runs  swiftly, 
iand  is  a  brisk  and  lively  bird. 
Plate  38.*  Fig.  1.  Represents  the  male  in  mature  plu- 
I  mage. 

Gencnil         Forehead,  eyebrows,  oval  space  between  the  bill  and  eyes, 
descnp-  throat,  nape  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  white.     (!rown 

Mature  of  the  head  black,  the  feathers  being  margined  with  yel- 

plimioge.  lowish-white.      From  the  base  of  the  under  mandible, 

on  each  side,  proceeds  a  band  of  black  which  surrounds 
the  eyes,  and,  passing  down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  joins 
the  large  gorget  of  black  that  occupies  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast.  Mantle  and 
scapulars  reddish-brown,  irregularly  varied  with  black. 
Lower  part  of  the  back,  and  upper  tad-coverts,  white. 
Rump  black.  Lateral  tail-feathers  white,  the  central 
ones  black.  Qiulls  having  their  outer  webs  black,  the 
basal  parts  of  the  inner  webs  and  the  shafts  white.  Se- 
condaries having  broad  white  tips,  forming  a  distinct 
bar  across  the  wings.  Belly,  abdomen,  vent,  and  under 
tail-coverts  pure  white.  Legs  and  toes  orpiment-orange, 
with  the  joints  darker.     Bill  black. 


J 
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Fig.  2.  Is  the  female,  resembling  the  male  bird,  except 
that  the  colours  are  not  so  distinct  or  bright,  and  the 
white  on  the  head  and  neck  less  pure. 

Fig.  8.  The  young  of  the  year.  Young  of 

In  this  state  the  cheeks  and  throat  are  white.  Head  and  ^^^' 
neck  hair-brown,  with  darker  variegations.  Collar  and 
gorget  black,  edged  with  greyish-white.  Back  and  sca- 
pulars hair-brown,  glossed  with  olive-green,  each  feather 
having  its  tip  black,  margined  with  yellowish-whita 
Outer  tail-feather  white,  with  a  large  black  spot  near 
the  tip,  the  rest  tipped  with  white.  Legs  honey-yel- 
low. It  is  frequently  met  with  in  an  intermediate  state, 
with  more  or  less  of  the  reddish-brown ;  and  the  collar, 
eye-patch,  &c.  less  marked  and  distinct  than  in  the 
adult  bird. 


Genus  ARENARIA,  Bechst.    SANDERLING. 


OKNERIC  CHARACTBRS. 


Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  strait,  slender,  semi-flexible, 
compressed  at  the  base,  with  the  tip  dilated  and  smooth. 

Nostrils  lateral,  basal,  narrow,  longitudinally  cleft  in  the 
nasal  furrow,  which  extends  to  the  dertrum  or  nail  of  the 

bill 

Wings  of  mean  length,  acuminate,  with  the  first  quill- 
feather  the  longest. 

Legs  slender,  of  mean  length,  naked  above  the  tarsal  joint. 
Feet  three-toed,  all  the  toes  directed  forwards,  with  a  very 
small  connecting  membrane  at  their  base. 

By  LiNNiEUS  the  Sanderling  was  at  first  arranged  with  the 
Tringas,  but  afterwards  transferred  to  the  genus  Charade 
rka^  in  which  it  was  retained  by  Gmelin  and  Latham. 


SOS 
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Sandbrlino. 


Subsequent  authurs,  however,  very  properly  separated  it 
from  the  true  Plovers  (as  the  fomi  of  its  bill  was  plainly  in- 
compatible with  such  an  arrangement),  and  made  it  the  type 
of  a  separate  genus,  named,  by  Bkchstkin  and  Meveb, 
Arcnaria,  and  by  Illicer  Calidris.  In  the  form  of  its  feet 
and  general  habits  we  trace  its  affinity  to  the  typical  CVw- 
radriadee,  so  that  its  situation  in  this  Family  is  distinctly 
marked.  At  the  same  time,  the  connexion  of  this  bird  with 
the  Scohpacida  is  supported  by  the  structure  of  its  bill, 
which  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  genus  Tringa ;  and  it 
thus  becomes  one  of  those  essential  Unks,  as  it  were,  that  so 
beautifully  unite  the  groups  of  the  different  famibes  through- 
out the  whole  feadiered  tribe. 

The  SanderUng  is  as  yet  the  only  species  of  its  genus.  Its 
geographical  range  is  extensive,  being  found,  during  its  pe- 
riodical migrations,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  the  double  moult,  and  the  change  from  the  winter  to 
the  summer  plumage  is  very  distinct. 


plumage, 

MldTOUDg. 


COMMON  SANDERLING. 

Arxhabia  CAunms,  Meyer. 

PLATE  XXXVr.     Flos.  I  &  2. 

Arenaria  Calidris,  Mrser,  Toaschonb.  Deut.  7.  GS.  pi.  SO-  C  i. 

Arenaria  vulgaris,  SlcjA.  Shaw's  Zoo\.  II.  400.  pL  !I3. 

CnliclrU  arenaria,  Lcach't  Cat  Br.  Mus.  p.  BtL — l-'iem.  Brit.  Anim.  I, 

ap.  162. 
SanderliuK  variable,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  $24.  , 

Common  SanderUng,  Shaat's  ^ool.  1 1.  4'JU.  pL  3&  ninter  plumage. — Pirn 

Or.  Anim.  1.  112.  Ilia.  ^ 

Tringa  arennria,  Liua.  SysL  I.  255.  9 — Huii  Sth.  109.  A.  II— 

Syst.  1.  fHWI. 
Charadrius  grisea  minor,  Briai.  Ornith.  6.  USfl.  17- 1.  20.  £  2. 
Le  Sanderling,  Buff.  Ois.  7.  632. 
CliaraJrius  Calidns,  Linn.  Syat.  I.  255.  9 CmeL  Syst.  1.  lifiS.— 

Ind.Oniitb,  2.  741- sp-  4. 
Arenaria  vulgaris,  BedaL  Tasschent).  Deut.  2.  462. 
Sanderltog,  or  Curwillet,  Penn.  Br.  Zool.  a  480.  No.  212.  pi.  73 Arcl. 

y.()Q\.  2.  403.— H'lV;.  (AiigL)  303 — LtUh.  Svn.  Sup.  6.  \'Jl.—Id.Sa^ 
Svn.  Sup.  8.  316 Bemck'i  Br.  Bird^  2.  t.  p.  l—PuU. 

Cat.  Dorset,  l6._Wonf.  Ornith.  Dirt  2.— /rf.  Sup Wilt.  Amer.  Om. 

7.  6fl.  pi.  .■)»,  fig.  4. 


Sand EH  MM 
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ClarttdriuB  rubidus.  Cmel.  Syst.  I.  688 l.aib.  lad.  Omitb.  2.  J<0.  sp.  8, 

—  Wib.  Aiaet.  Ornitk  7-  12J).  pL  e:i.  fig,  3. 
Ruiidv  Plover,  Penn.  Ant.  ZooL  !    404— /-i(A.  Svn.  6,  I9S.  2.—  IFiii. 

Anifr.  Ornith.  7.  129.  pL  63.  fig.  3. 

Provincial, — Cunrillet,  To  will  v. 


This  active  little  bird  is  a  visitant  to 
the  winter  sea&on,  being  one  of  the  various  speciea  whose 
polar  migration  extends  far  within  the  arctic  circle.  Its  re* 
sidence  in  those  dreary  northern  climes  appears,  however,  to 
be  coniined  to  little  beyond  the  time  necessarily  occupied  by 
the  duties  attendant  on  reproduction,  a»  it  is  seen  on  our 
coast  sometimes  as  early  as  the  mouth  of  August,  at  which 
time  I  have  killed  several  individuals  upon  the  Northum- 
brian strand.  These  have  generally  been  the  young  of  the 
year,  and  are  probably  stragglers  from  flocks  of  the  earliest 
brood-s,  whose  destination  is  pointed  to  more  southern  lati- 
tudes ;  as  the  great  body,  that  resorts  to  our  shores,  and 
those  of  the  opposite  continent,  seldom  arrives  before  the 
middle  of  September.  Upon  their  first  appearance,  we  find 
few  of  them  posse»«ing  the  complete  winter  plumage,  bearing 
■till  strong  indications  of  their  summer  clothing,  varied,  of 
course,  according  to  the  advance  in  winter  dress  of  each  in- 
dividual, anci  presenting  much  diversity  of  appearance.  The 
change,  however,  goes  rapidly  on,  and,  in  October,  they  are 
perfectly  clad  in  the  plain  garb  that  distinguishes  them  till 
the  approach  of  s])ring,  when  it  gives  place  to  a  gayer  and 
more  attractive  suit,  appropriately  styled  by  Temuinck, 
"  Plumage  des  Nocen.'"  This  bird  lives  on  the  sandy  shores 
of  the  ocean,  but  does  not  frequent  those  of  an  oozy  or  slimy 
uature ;  in  habits  it  strongly  resembles  the  smaller  species  of 
Charadriui,  and  sometimes  associates  with  Ckaradriux  hia- 
licxtla.  It  runs  very  swiftly,  and  its  flight  is  strong  and  ra- 
pid. It  feeds  on  the  smaller  marine  coleopterous  insects  and  ^"oi- 
minute  worms  and  larvae,  which  it  finds  on  the  beach.  The 
ilirtribution  of  the  species,  during  its  migrations,  is  widely 
Fpread,  as  it  has  lieen  met  with  throughout  the  greater  part 
VOL.  11. 
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Ne8t,&r.  of  Europe  and  Amb,  and  also  in  North  America, — lis  nest 
and  eggs  remain  yet  undescribed,  though  it  is  known  to  re- 
tire to  the  arctic  regions  during  the  summer  months,  for  the 
purpose  of  incubation.  Dr  FcEMiMti  has  suggested,  that,  in 
all  probability,  it  may  occasionally  breed  in  Great  Britain, 
as  it  has  been  observed  in  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  as  late  as  on 
the  2d  of  June  (Linn.  Transac.  vol.  viii,  p.  ifj8,) ;  no  disco- 
very of  such  a  fact,  however,  having  come  within  my  know- 
ledge, even  after  diligent  inquiry,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
such  instances  of  late  appearance  have  arisen  from  some  in- 
jury sustained  by  the  individuals  thus  seen  ;  although  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  even  after  the  period  above  men- 
tioned, sufficient  time  would  still  remain  to  enable  the  birds 
to  reach  the  nearest  breeding  station,  and  rear  their  young, 
before  the  close  of  the  polar  summer  comjielled  them  to  rc- 
inigrate  to  more  southern  latitudes. 


W 


Plate  36.  Fig.  1.  represents  the  Sanderling  in  the  winter 
plumage. 

I  Front,  throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  the  whole  o^  the  under 
parts,  pure  white.  Crown,  na])e  of  the  neck,  back,  and 
scapulars,  ash-grey,  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  being 

"'  blackish -brown.  Secondary  quills  hair-brown,  with 
broad  white  tips,  forming  a  bar  across  the  wings. 
Greater  quills  having  their  outer  webs  deep  hair-brown, 
and  their  shafts  white.  Tail  cuneated ;  the  middle  fea- 
thers hair-brown,  margined  with  white ;  the  outer  ones 
greyish-white.  Ellww  of  the  wings  deep  hair-brown. 
Bill  and  legs  black. 


Fig,  3.  In  the  summer  or  nuptial  dress. 
Crown  of  the  head,  and  forehead,  black ;  the  feathers  being 
margined  with  pale  reddish-brown  and  white.  Throat, 
neck,  and  breast,  a  mixture  of  reddish-brown,  ash- 
grey,  and  browuish-black.  Back  and  scapulars  red- 
dish-brown, with  large  irregular  patclies  and  spots  of 
black.     Greater  coverts  blackish-brown,  margined  and 
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tipped  with  white ;  ami  forming  a  bar  acroas  the  wings. 
QuilU  brovrnish-bliick. 
In  the  first,  or  nestling  plumage,  the  forehead,  eye-streak,  Vouog. 
cheeks,  and  throat,  are  white.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  is  a  zone  of  pale  cream  or  yellowish- white,  which 
passes  into  light  ash-grey  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast.  Under  parts  of  the  body  white.  Crown  of  the 
head  black,  margined  and  spotted  with  pale  buif.  Nape 
and  hind  part  of  the  neck  pale  ash-grey,  with  darker 
Streaks.  Mantle  and  scapulars  black,  margined  and 
spotted  with  white,  Tertials  hair-brown,  margined 
with  greyish- white.  Quills  and  tail  as  in  the  winter 
plumage  of  the  adult  bird.     Legs  deep  grey. 


Genus  GLAREOLA.     PRATINCOLE. 

GENRBIC  CHARACTBRa. 

Bill  short,  hard,  bulging  at  the  base,  convex,  and  curved 
for  upwards  of  half  its  length,  compressed  towards  tJie  point ; 
gape  wide,  the  commissure  extending  as  far  as  the  anterior 
angle  of  the  eye  ;  edges  of  the  under  mandible  bending  in- 
wards, and  covered  by  those  of  the  upper,  whose  curvature 
they  follow.     Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  and  obliquely  cleft. 

Legs  of  mean  length,  slender;  with  part  of  the  tibiie  im- 
mediately above  the  tarsal  joint  naked.  Feet  four-toed; 
three  befwe  and  one  behind ;  the  outer  united  at  its  base  to 
the  middle  one  by  a  membrane ;  the  inner  toe  free.  Claws 
rather  long,  nearly  straight,  truncated ;  that  of  the  middle 
toe  imperfectly  pectinated. 

Wings  very  long ;  the  first  quill-feather  being  the  longest. 
Tail  more  or  less  forked. 

The  member*  of  this  genus  arc  inhabitants  of  the  tempe- 
rate and  warmer  climates  of  the  ancient  world.     They  frc- 
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quent  the  margina  of  lakes  and  rivers,  as  well  as  marshes  of 
the  interior  of  the  country,  feeding  chiefly  upon  the  insects 
that  such  situations  abundantly  afford,  and  which  they  take 
both  on  wing  and  on  the  ground,  where  the  birds  can  run 
very  swiftly.  Their  flight,  from  the  great  length  of  wing, 
and  forked  shape  of  the  tail,  is  also  extremely  rapid.  Their 
moult  is  said  to  be  double,  but  there  is  no  abrupt  or  very 
marked  change  of  colour  between  the  winter  aiwi  spring 
plumage,  the  variation  principally  consists  in  an  additional 
brilliancy  and  depth  of  tint.  By  Linnels,  who,  with  re- 
spect to  tiiifl  group,  appears  to  have  mistaken  sijnililudc  for 
affinity,  the  Glareoles  were  placed  amongst  his  Hirudines ; 
in  which  error  he  has  been  followed  by  many  subsequent 
compilers.  In  the  "  Index  Ornithologicus"  of  Latham,  we 
find  the  genus  Gfareola  standing  next  to  Rallus ;  Cuvieh, 
also,  in  his  "  Regne  Animal,"  place<I  it  at  the  extremity  of 
his  family  of  Macrodactyles,  but  as  a  group  which  he  found 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  in  character  with  the  others.  In  the 
first  edition  of  the  "  Land  Birds"  of  this  work,  in  which 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  Temminck  was  chiefly  adopt- 
ed, (the  pubhcation  of  it  having  been  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  natural  system,  or  that  founded  upon  the  true 
affinities  connecting  the  various  orders  and  families),  the 
Glareola  was  given  as  a  member  of  the  Alecloridea ;  an  order 
framed  by  Tkmuinck  for  the  reception  of  a  few  genera, 
whose  affinities  he  had  not  accurately  traced,  or  which,  upon 
investigation,  he  conid  not  readily  arrange  with  his  other 
systematic  divisions.  These  are  now  more  appropriately 
transferred  to  the  stations  they  should  occupy  aixording  to 
their  affinities ;  and  it  is  upon  the  connexion  which  may  b 
traced  witli  the  other  members  of  the  family  of  Charadri 
that  the  genus  Glareola  now  becomes  included  in  that  I 
mily. 


k 
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COLLARED    PRATINCOLE* 


Glareola  TosauJTA. 


PLATE  LXlll. 


Glareola  turqualo,  Meyer,  Tasscbenb.  Deut.  2.  404. 

Gl«r«ole  i,  Collier,  Ttmm.  Man.  d'Umlth.  2.  noo. 

ObreoU  Austriaca,  IaUK.  Ind.  Om.  2.  7<M1-  sp.  1. 

Hinlndo  Pratincola,  Linn.  Sjat.  346.  sp.  18 — Gnwt  Syst.  1.  69; 

lack  in  Tnina.  Linn.  Hoc.  11.  177- 
Gkreula,  Sriw.  6.  141.  t.  12.  f.  I. 
Hirundo  msrina.  Rait  Sjn.  12.—  WUL  150. 
],a  Perdrix  An  Mer,  Bnff.  Ois.  7.  544.  — Id.  PL  EnL  882. 
Das  Rotbtiissige  Ssndhuhn,  BeeJtit.  Natiirg  Deut.  4.  457.  t-  13. 
AiutHan  PraUncole,  Lath.  S^n.  5.  223.  U  B5 — Mont  Orailh.  Dku  Slip. 

with  H  figure — Bullock  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  11.  177. 
Glareola  SenegalensiB  et  Nievia,  Gmel,  Syst.  1.  (i96.  sp.  1.  2.  and  3. — , 

Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  t.  T53.  and  76'!,  sp.  2.  :i.  and  the  varietleti. — Brits.  3.  \ 

147  and  14S.  I 

Le  Perdrix  de  Mer,  La  Grise,  La  Brune,  and  La  Giarulc,  Buff.  Ois.  7. 1 

M4  et  3*5.  \ 

Dm  Braunringi)(e  Sandhuhn,  uud  Gefleckte  Sandhuhn,  Beetul.  Naturg.  | 

Deut.  4.  461.  vor.  A.  B.  I 

Conimande!,  Spoegai,  SpolleJ,  and  other  varieties.  Lath.  Sjn.  5.  22t  et  I 


Old  and 
■  young  of 
both  sexes. 


Tiie  Collared  Pratincole  was  first  added  to  the  British  Rare 
Fauna  by  Mr  Bl'llock,  proprietor  of  the  late  London''*'*^'" 
Museum,  who,  in  May  1807,  received  a  siwcimeii  that  was 
shot  near  Ormskirk  in  Lancashire,  and  which  is  now  in  the 
celebrated  collection  of  Lord  Stanley.  He  afterwards,  in 
an  excursion  to  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  in  1S12,  killed 
another  in  the  island  of  Unst,  the  norlhernmoRt  of  the  Shet- 
land group ;  and,  as  the  circumstances  are  interesting,  a.s 

*  In  coDccquence  of  the  different  Rtatlan  in  the  aystem  now  property  as- 
ngned  to  Ibis  bird,  Its  description  bui  been  removed  from  the  letler-preu 
oT  the  Lmid  Birds,  in  the  trcoiut  edition  of  that  vdunie  i  at  the  same  time, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  a  similar  nrrangenieiit  in  the  volumes  of 
Plat«a.  I  must  therefore  trust  to  the  indiilgenie  of  my  renders,  and  hope 
the?  wiil  not  find  much  inconvenience  in  still  referring;  Id  Part  I.  for  the 
Jlgurt  of  tlie  Pratincole. 


L 


nt    U^M 
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tending  to  elucidate  the  manners  of  the  species,  I  quote  them 
from  the  description  he  has  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society.  "  When  I  first  discovered  it,  it  rose  within 
a  few  feet,  and  flew  round  me  in  the  manner  of  a  Swallow, 
and  then  alighted  close  to  the  head  of  a  cow  that  was  tethered 
within  ten  yards  distance.  After  examining  it  a  few  minutes, 
I  returned  to  the  house  of  T.  Edhokdsone,  Esq.  for  my  gun, 
and,  accompanied  by  that  gentleman's  brother,  went 
search  of  it.  After  a  short  time,  it  came  out  of  some 
ing  com,  and  was  catching  insects  at  the  time  I  fired,  and, 
being  only  wounded  in  the  wing,  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  it  alive.  In  the  form  of  its  bill,  wings,  and  tail,  aa 
well  as  its  mode  of  flight,  it  greatly  resembles  the  genus 
Hirundo  ;  but,  contrary  to  the  whole  of  this  family,  the  legs 
were  long,  and  bare  above  the  knee,  agreeing  with  Tringa  ; 
and,  like  the  Sandpipers,  it  ran  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
when  on  the  ground,  or  in  shallow  water,  in  pursuit  of  its 
food,  which  was  wholly  of  flics,  and  of  which  it^  stomach 
was  full."  In  the  above  description  we  recognise  nothing 
that  allies  this  bird  to  the  Hintmlinidce,  beyond  certain  pecu- 
liarities possessed  to  an  equal  extent  by  some  of  the  Terns 
(of  the  family  of  tlie  Larida,  and  the  order  Natatores),  as 
veil  as  by  birds  of  other  families  and  orders,  viz.  a  full  de- 
velopment of  the  wings  and  tail  for  the  purposes  of  flight, 
which  mere  external  resemblances  will  not  imply  any  real 
affinity  existing ;  on  the  other  hand,  its  manners  and  ana- 
tomy point  out  the  true  situation  it  holds  in  the  natural 
Hystem. — The  Pratincole  inhabits  the  borders  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  inland  seas,  particularly  such  as  form  extensive  marshes 
covered  with  reeds,  and  other  aquatic  herbage.  In  Hungary, 
it  abounds  on  the  marshy  confines  of  the  lakes  Neusidel  and 
Baladon,  where  it  was  seen  by  Temminck  in  flocks  of 
hundreds  together ;  and  it  is  also  met  with  in  some  provin- 
ces of  Gennany  and  France,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  but  in  these  latter  coimtries  only  as  a  bird  of  passage, 
or  rather  j>erhaps  as  an  occasioiial  visitant.     In  Tartary,  and 
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the  central  parts  of  Asia,  it  is  common,  and  intleecl  its  geo- 
graphical distribution  seeniH  to  be  very  extensive,  as  nilgbt 
Daturally  be  expected  from  its  great  power  of  6ight.  It 
feeds  on  flies,  beetles,  worms,  and  other  aquatic  insects,  taken  Ftwd. 
(as  before  noticed)  either  on  wing  or  the  ground,  whore  it 
runs  with  great  swiftness. — Its  flight  is  singularly  rapid, 
surpassing  perhaps  even  that  of  any  of  the  Swallow  tribe. — 
Its  nest  is  formed  amongst  the  rushes,  and  the  thick  herbage  Nest,  &c. 
of  its  above  mentioned  localities,  and  it  lays  several  eggs,  of 
which  the  colour  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  author.  This 
bird,  from  the  change  of  plumage  it  undergoes  at  different 
seasons,  and  also  attendant  upon  age,  has  been  multiplied  by 
some  writers  into  three  or  four  species,  but  which  are  clearly 
referable  to  the  single  one  now  under  consideration.  Two 
species,  distinct  from  the  present  one,  are,  however,  given  by 
Temuinck,  as  found  on  the  Asiatic  Continent  and  in  New 
Holland,  but  never  met  with  in  Europe,  viz.  Glareola  Gral- 
/arta  and  G^r.  Zocfea,  and  which  are  figured  in  the  *' Flanches 
Colorices'"  of  the  some  author.  , 

PART  I.  Plate  63.  Represents  this  bird  of  the  natural 


Head,  nape  of  the  neck,  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts.  General 
yellowish-brown,  inclining  to  wood-brown,  with  a  me-  ^\^„^ 
tallic  lustre.  Throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  red- 
dish-white, bounded  by  a  narrow  list  of  black,  which 
proceeds  upwards  and  joins  a  black  streak  between  the 
bill  and  the  eyes.  Breast  pale  wood-brown ;  abdomen 
and  vent  wlute.  Upper  tail-cuvcrts  white.  Tail  much 
forked,  having  the  basal  half  of  its  feathers  white,  the 
rest  blackish-brown.  Under  wing-coverts  brownish-red. 
Quills  blackish-brown.  Edges  of  the  bill,  and  liase  of 
the  lower  mandible  bright  scarlet- orange.  Legs  brown- 
Uih-purple  red,     Irides  light  reddish-brown. 
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Genus  CURSORIUS,  Latb.     SWIFTFOOT. 

GENKBIC  CUARACTBKB. 

Bill  as  short  or  shorter  than  the  head,  depressed  at  the 
base,  curved  towards  the  end,  and  pointed.  Tomia  of  the 
under  mandible  covered  by  those  of  the  upper  one,  and  fol- 
lowing its  curve. 

Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  oval,  and  surrounded  by  a  small 
protuberance. 

Wings  of  mean  length,  having  the  lirst  <]uill-feather  nearly 
equal  to  the  second,  which  is  the  longest. 

Legs  long,  slender,  with  the  tibiae  naked  for  a  consider- 
able space  above  the  tarsal  joint.  Feet  three-toed  ;  toes  all 
directed  forwards,  short,  and  united  at  their  base  by  a  mem- 
brane. Naked  part  of  the  tibia;,  front  of  the  tarsus,  and  up- 
per part  of  the  toes  scutellated.  In  nails,  that  of  the  middle 
toe  broad,  with  its  inner  margin  pectinated. 

The  genus  Cursorius  was  established  by  Latham,  for 
the  reception  of  the  two  species  then  known,  and  which  had 
been  included  by  Gmelin  in  the  genus  Charadrius  of  Lin- 
1I.E11S,  notwithstanding  they  exhibited  well-marked  charac- 
ters peculiar  to  themselves.  Teuminck  adopted  Latham's 
title,  but  transferred  the  genus  from  its  situation,  adjoining 
to  the  Plovers,  to  his  order  Cvmorius  ;  which  nearly  answers 
to  the  family  of  Struthiimidat  in  the  rasorial  order  of  the 
present  system.  This  arrangement  was  also  adopted  in  the 
volume  of  letter-press  that  accompanied  the  first  series  of  the 
"  Illustnttiuns  of  British  Ornithology ;"  but  as  subsequent 
investigation  into  the  affinities  of  the  genus  seems  confirma- 
tive of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  of  Mr  V'lGoits,  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  it  holds  in  the  natural  arrangement,  I 
have  again  placed  it  amongst  the  Charadnaila,  '\ 


ida,  in  the  onkoS 
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GraUatores,  as  being  still  more  closely  allied  to  the  typit-al 
members  of  that  family,  than  to  the  Bustards,  or  other  ge- 
nera of  the  StrutkionidcF.  In  addition  to  the  two  species 
above  alluded  to,  three  others  have  been  discovered,  which 
are  beautifully  displayed  in  the  "  Planches  Colorices.''  These 
birds  are  all  natives  of  the  ancient  continent,  inhabiting  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Of  their  habits  and  other 
peculiarities  not  much  is  known,  but  such  information  as  we 
possess  tends  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  their  position  be- 
tween the  other  genera  of  the  present  family,  and  the  smaller 
members  of  the  Slruthionidee.  They  run  with  surprising 
speed,  and  their  flight,  from  the  full  development  of  their 
wings,  is  swift  and  powerful. 


CREAM-COLOURED  SWIFTFOOTf. 

Cunsoajvs  Is,iSEUjyus,  Meyer. 
PLATE  XXXIII  •". 

Cunoriut  IsabelliDus,  Meyer,  Taaachenb.  Deut   2.  328.— TVmm.   Man. 

aXImith.  2.  613.— AtopA.  Shaw's  Zool,  11.  600.  pL  3?. 
Curaorius  Europieua,  Lalh,  Ind.  Omith.  2.  ^b\.  1. 
Chsndrius  Gallicus,  Gmet.  Stat.  1.  691 

Le  Court-viW,  Buff.  Ois.  8.  I'sa— Id.  PL  EnL  Tib—Umm.  2.  201 
Court-iite  lasbelle.  Temn.  Mui.  d'Ornith.  2.  913. 
Cream-coloured   Plover,  LaUt.  Svn.  6.  917.  S* — fd-  Sup.  M4.  t.  lie — 

—LtuiH-B  Br.  Birds,  A.  pi.  IB? Wok-  Syn.  2.  pL  IftL— MonC  Ornith. 

DkL  8. — Id.  Sup. 
Creun^culoured  Courser,  SIrfh.  Shaw's  ZooL  1 1.  600.  pL  37.  tn  lU-dniwD 

SiKCR  the  publication  of  the  First  Part  of  the  present 
work,  an  instance  has  fortunately  occurred  of  the  Cream- 
coloured  Swiftfoot  having  been  killed  near  Timberwood 
Hill,  in  Charwood  Forest,  Leicestershire,  in  October  1827. 

■f  I  have  to  offer  a  similar  apology  to  m_v  readers  for  the  Iransfer  of  this 
bird,  from  the  Firtt  to  the  Stctmd  Part  of  these  '■  lUuMrationB,"  that  I  have 
■Ireadj  made  in  the  preceding  note  (an  the  Collared  PratinBoie),  with  thia 
fortunate  exception,  that  the  Tepntnlalim  of  the  SwilUoot  will  be  found 
in  it!  proper  place  (in  Port  Second  of  the  Plates) ;  la  an  accompanj'iug 
figure  waa  not  given  in  Part  Flnt. 
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Thb  beautiful  specmien,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
T.  GiSBORNE,  of  Yoxall  Lodge,  Staffordshire,  was  kindly' 
lent  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  these  "  Illustrations ;" 
and  I  have  thus  been  enabled  to  give  a  correct  figure  of  this 
bird  in  the  Second  Series,  in  the  situation  that  it  properly  holds 
in  the  systematic  arrangement  now  adopted.  It  is  one  of  our 
e  rarest  visitants,  the  above  being,  as  far  as  I  can  collect,  the 
third  instance  only  of  its  appearance  in  Britain.  Of  the  two 
prior  specimens,  one  was  shot  in  Kent,  near  the  seat  of  Wil- 
liam Hammond,  Esq.  and  was  sent  to  Dr  Latham*;  and,  as 
the  following  account  which  accom]>anied  it  is  particularly  in-^ 
teresting,  as  being  descriptive  of  its  manners,  I  make  no  aporfl 
logy  for  transcribing  it : — "  It  was  first  met  with  running  upon 
some  light  land,  and  so  little  fearful  was  it,  that,  after  hav- 
ing sent  for  a  gun,  one  was  brought  to  him,  which  did  not 
readily  go  off,  having  been  charged  some  time,  and  in  conse- 
quence missed  his  aim.  The  report  frightened  the  bird 
away,  but,  after  making  a  turn  or  two,  it  again  settled  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  him,  when  he  was  prepared  with  a  second 
shot,  which  dispatched  it.  It  was  observed  to  run  with  in- 
credible swiftness,  and  at  intervals  to  pick  up  something 
from  the  ground,  and  was  so  bold  as  to  render  it  difiicult  to 
make  it  rise  from  the  ground,  in  order  to  take  a  more  secure 
lum  on  the  wing.  The  note  was  not  like  any  kind  of  Plo- 
vers, nor  indeed  to  be  compared  with  that  of  any  known 
bird."  The  other  sjjecinien  is  mentioned  by  Montagu,  as 
having  been  killed  in  Wales,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Professor  SiiiTUORf,  of  Oxford.  Africa 
is  the  native  region  of  this  species,  particularly  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  that  secluded  country,  where  it  inhabttt- 
the  extensive  plains  of  the  desert.  In  Europe,  even  its  ap^< 
pearance  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  as  there  are  only  V 

'  ThU  specimen  found  its  way  into  the  Leverion  Museum,  at  the  n 
of  whicli  It  was  purchased  bv  Fichtel,  who  aftenrards  disposed  of  It  it 
DoHOVAM  for  the  luni  of  eighty- three  guiiiuas.^Il  is  now  deposited  ii 
British  Museum. 
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Other  instances  of  its  capture  in  this  division  of  tlie  world,  , 
viz.  one  in  France,  and  the  other  in  Austria.  On  this  ac- 
count the  specific  name  of  laabeUinus,  given  to  it  by  Meyer, 
has  been  preferred  to  that  of  Europous,  so  inadvertently 
impoAed  by  Latham.  Nothing  is  yet  known  respecting  ita 
particular  habits,  its  food,  or  the  propagation  of  the  species. 

Plate  S3**,  represents  this  bird  of  the  natural  size,  from 
the  specimen  above  alluded  to. 
Bill  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  block,  and  arched  to-  Genenl 
wards  the  tip.  Irides  pale  yellowish-grey.  Forehead  ^^^^ 
and  crown  of  the  head  pale  bufT-orange,  passing  towards 
the  €«ciput  into  ash-grey,  below  which  backwards  is  a 
triangular  spot  of  black.  Over  each  eye,  and  passing 
round  the  hind  part  of  the  head  (IkIow  the  black  spot), 
is  a  band  of  pure  white.  From  the  posterior  angle  of 
the  eye  is  a  streak  of  black.  Throat  and  chin  pale 
reddish-white.  The  whole  of  the  body  sienna^yellow, 
tinged  with  ash-grey,  palest  beneath.  Greater  quills 
brownish-black ;  outer  tail-feathers  having  a  small 
dusky  spot  near  their  tips.  Legs  long,  with  tlie  tibia? 
naked  for  an  inch  above  the  tarsal  joint.  Toes  short : 
the  outer  united  to  the  middle  toe  by  a  rather  broad 
membrane,  the  inner  toe  by  a  smaller  one.  Claw  of  the 
middle  toe  pectinated  ;  a  peculiarity  belonging  also  to 
all  the  otlier  species. 
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Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  strait,  slightly  compressed; 
the  points  of  both  mandibles  horny  and  hard,  rather  swollen 
and  convex,  the  edges  l>ent  inwards ;  na.sal  groove  wide,  and 
reaching  as  far  as  the  horny  tip.  The  port  of  the  cidmen 
that  divides  the  nostrils  lower  than  ihe  tip  of  the  bill.  To- 
mia  of  both  mandibles,  as  far  as  the  tip,  equal. 
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NostriU  ba&al,  lateral,  linear,  pierced  in  the  membrane  of 
the  nasal  groove. 

Legs  slender,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  naked  ;  feet 
four-toed,  three  before  and  one  behind,  united  at  the  base 
bv  a  membrane  ;  that  portion  of  it  between  the  outer  and 
middle  toe  being  the  largest.  Hind  toe  very  short,  articu- 
lated upon  the  tarsus,  and  not  reaching  to  the  ground. 
Tarsi  reticulated ;  nails  falcate ;  the  inner  edge  of  the  mid- 
dle one  flattened  and  expanded. 

Wings  ample,  tuberculated  or  spurred ;  the  three  first 
quill  feathers  notched,  or  suddenly  narrowing  towards  their 
tips,  and  shorter  than  the  fourth  and  fifth,  which  are  the 
longest  in  each  wing.  Plumage  thick,  soft,  rather  open 
texture,  with  more  or  less  of  a  metallic  gloss. 


I 


The  members  of  this  genus,  of  which  the  Crested  Lap- 
wing {VaneUus  cristatua)  may  be  considered  the  type,  are 
nearly  allied  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  and  in  their  habits,  to 
the  genera  Charadrim  and  Pluvianus,  but  differ  from  them 
in  having  a  small  hind  toe,  which  feature  brings  them  into 
connexion  with  other  four-toed  groups  of  the  order  Gral- 
latores.  By  Likn.£iis,  Latham,  and  other  authors,  they 
were,  on  account  of  this  hind  toe,  placed  in  the  genus 
Tringa,  to  the  members  of  which  they  only  bear  a  distant 
alliance;  their  true  affinity  with  the  other  groups  of  the 
Ckaradriadce  being  distinctly  shewn,  both  from  their  ana- 
tomy and  habits.  The  Lapwings  have  the  forepart  or  elbow 
of  the  wing  armed  with  a  spur ;  in  some  species  short  and 
blunt,  in  others  long  and  pointed.  The  head  is  also  gene- 
rally furnished  with  peculiar  appendages ;  in  the  European 
species,  in  the  form  of  a  long  singularly  shaped  crest ;  in 
other  species  appearing  as  wattles,  or  fieshy  protuberances, 
about  the  bill  and  eyes.  They  are  the  inhabitants  of  open 
ground  and  plains,  particularly  where  the  soil  is  of  a  moist 
nature ;  feeding  on  worms,  insects,  larv»,  &c.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  the  double  moult ;  but  their  vernal  change  of  plumage 
is  not  attended  with  any  remarkable  diflerence  of  colour. 
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CRESTED  OB  GREEN  LAPWING. 

V^XELLus  cnisTATVS,  Meyer.  ' 

PLATE  XXXIV. 

VaneUiu  cristatu;.  Flem.  Br.  Anim.  I.  111.  s[i.  Il>0. 

VsnelluB  gavia,  Sleph.  Shaw's  ZooL  II.  509.  pi.  38 — Lrach,  Cat  Br.  Mus. 

p,  21). 
Tringa  Vanellus,  Linn.  Srst  1.  24?.  2 — CiwJ:  S^it.  1.  670— Aaii  S^n.  ItO. 

A.  1 Will.  228.  t.  if—Sriit.  Onk  &  84. 1.  t.  8.  £  1 — XotA.  Ind.  Ont. 

2.  728.  sp.  a. 
Charadriiu  Vanpllux,  Waqler,  Srat.  At.  1. 
Le  Vannesu,  £iij?:  Ois.  8.  4S.  pi  1 — td.  FL  EnL  342. 
Vaniieau  hiipptf,  Temm.  Blan.  a'Omith.  !.  SSO. 
G^iiihte  Kiebitz,  finAil.  Natui^.  Deut  4.  346. 
lapwing,  or  llastard  Plover,   Penn.  Br.  ZooL  2.  453.  Na  190.— Atct. 

ZooL  2.  4f«l.  D_>ri«l  307-   pL   b^.—Alhm'^  Br.  Birds,    I,   pL  74 

i;«HW>'i  Br.  Birds,  IS.  pL  167 — Pf^  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  M—Latk.  Syn.  6. 

lei — Bincick->  Br.  Birfa,  Ed.  1820,  2.  p.  t.  79 MmL  Omilh.  Diet.  I. 

— Lmf't  Faun.  Oread,  p.  >I4. 
Crested  Lapu-ing,  Shaw'i  ZooL  II.  SOS.  pL  38.—F!em.  Br.  Anim.  I.  HI. 

■p.  160. 

By  its  common  appellation  of  Pewit,  this  bird  is  ivell 
known  throughout  Britain,  where  it  is  very  abundant  during 
the  summer  or  breeding  season,  and  is  theo  found  in  almost 
every  situation,  from  the  upland  dry  or  marshy  moors,  to 
the  pasture  and  fallow  grouncU  of  the  lower  districts.  In 
these  various  localities,  after  making  a  slight  depression  in 
the  ground,  which  it  lines  with  a  few  broken  straws  or  dry 
stalks  of  grass,  it  dcposits^^ir  eggs,  like  mo.st  of  the  vermi-  N 
vorous  GraUatores.  They  are  of  a  dee])  oil-green  colour, 
blotched  and  irregularly  marked  with  brownish- black,  and 
are  brought  in  great  numbers  to  the  London  market,  where, 
as  an  article  of  luxury  for  the  table,  they  always  command 
a  good  price.  On  this  account  they  are  eagerly  sought  for 
in  all  the  districts  where  these  birds  are  numerous,  and  the 
open  and  extensive  fields,  as  well  as  the  rabbit  warrens  of 
Norfolk,  with  the  fenny  parts  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cam- 
bridge, fiimish  a  principal  part  of  the  supply.     The  trade 
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of  collecting  them  continues  for  about  two  months,  and  great 
expertness  in  the  discovery  of  the  nesta  is  shewn  by  those 
accustomed  to  it ;  generally  judging  of  their  situation  by  the 
conduct  of  the  female  birds,  who  invariably,  upon  being  dis- 
turbed, run  from  the  eggs,  and  then  fly  near  to  the  ground 
for  a  short  distance,  without  uttering  any  alami-cry.  The 
males,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  clamorous,  and  fly  round 
the  intruder,  endeavouring,  by  various  instinctive  arts,  to 
divert  his  attention. — The  young,  when  hatched,  are  covered 
with  down  of  an  ochreous  yellow,  mixed  with  brown  ;  they 
are  assiduously  attended  by  the  parents,  who  lead  them  to 
the  softer  parts  of  the  soil,  where  food  is  more  abundantly 
obtained.  At  this  interesting  period,  when  engaged  in  tlieir 
parental  duties,  these  birds  must  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  most  persons,  from  the  extreme  anxiety  they  display,  and 
the  devices  they  practise,  in  order  to  draw  off  either  man  or 
dog  from  the  vicinity  of  their  callow  brood.  After  the  young 
are  fully  grown,  and  able  to  fly,  they  assemble  in  large  flocks ; 
gradually,  as  autumn  approaches,  deserting  tlie  interior  of 
the  country,  and  moving  nearer  to  the  coast.  Here  they 
chiefly  Sequent  the  fallow  grounds  and  turnip  fields,  re- 
maining (with  allusion  to  the  northern  counties)  till  Novem- 
ber, or  even  later,  should  the  weather  continue  mild  or  open  ; 
but,  in  case  of  severe  frost,  most  of  them  retire,  and  ]>asa 
the  rest  of  the  winter  farther  to  the  southward.  In  Northum- 
berland they  re-appear,  towards  the  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March,  in  small  flocks ;  from  which,  having  se- 
parated and  paired,  they  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  At  this  season  their  flight  (particularly  that  of 
the  male  birds)  is  very  peculiar,  being  subject  to  a  variety 
of  evolutions,  in  the  course  of  which  they  frequently  dart 
perpendicularly  upwards  to  a  considerable  height,  then 
throwing  a  summerset,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  air,  suddenly 
descend  almost  to  the  ground,  along  which  they  course  with 
many  turniags  and  great  velodty,  till  the  same  manoeuvre  is 
repeated.     These  movements  are  attended  by  a  loud  hissing 
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noise  of  tile  wings,  ariitiiig  from  their  rapiil  motion,  aided  by 
the  peculiar  form  of  them,  which  offers  a  broken  resistance 
to  the  air.  During  these  aerial  exercises,  which  are  sup- 
ported for  a  long  time  without  intermission,  they  utter  a  va- 
riety of  notes,  very  different  in  tone  and  expression  from  the 
monotonous  cry  of  alarm,  that  has  (-onferred  on  them  their 
jirovincial  appellation  of  Pewit,  or  Pces-ioeep.  This  species 
is  very  widely  dispersed,  being  found  throughout  all  the  di- 
visions of  the  ancient  continent  Specimens  that  I  have  re* 
ceived  from  China  are  precisely  similar  to  our  own  birds ; 
they  are  in  the  winter  plumage,  and  most  of  them  seem  to 
be  the  young  of  the  year.  In  Holland  the  Lapwing  is  tc. 
markably  abundant.  Its  flesh,  in  autumn  and  winter,  is 
juicy  and  sweet',  not  yielding  in  flavour  to  that  of  the 
Golden  Plover,  or  indeed  to  any  of  this  tribe,  but  becomes, 
in  the  summer  season,  dry  and  unpalatable. — It  feeds  prin-  I 
cipally  on  earth-worms,  in  obtaining  which  it  displays  great 
ingenuity.  ''  I  have  seen,"  says  Dr  Latham,  *'  this  bird 
approach  a  worm-cast,  turn  it  aside,  and,  after  walking  two 
or  three  times  about  it,  by  way  of  giving  motion  to  the 
ground,  the  worm  come  out,  and  the  watchful  bird,  seizing 
hold  of  it,  draw  it  forth."  It  also  devours  slugs,  insects, 
Urvw,  &c.,  on  which  account  it  is  frequently  kept  in  gar- 
dens ;  but,  when  thus  domesticated,  it  requires  to  be  fed  and 
protected  during  the  severity  of  winter,  as  it  is,  in  such  situa- 
tions, unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  its  native  food. 
An  interesting  anecdote,  shewing  the  degree  of  domestica- 
tion to  which  this  bird  may  be  brought,  is  related  by 
Bkwick,  but  as  the  extract  would  be  long,  I  must  refer  my 

*  On  thii  account,  u  well  u  from  tbcir  abundance,  and  tbeir  having  m 
long  ■  crest,  or  aigrelle,  I  Hm  led  to  think  Uut  the  birds  meolioDed  by  I,e- 
LAND,  uniler  the  name  of  Egnli,  as  having  been  served  up  aX  the  famoua 
fbmst  of  ArchbLihop  NeviL,  to  the  number  of  one  thouiuind,  were  IiOp. 
wtng^  and  not  that  apeciei  of  Heron,  now  known  under  the  title  of  the 
Little  Egret,  which,  from  the  works  of  our  earlier  naturallits,  appear)  lo 
have  been  if  not  an  unknown,  at  least  a  nre  »pedes  In  Britain. 
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readers  to  the  original  work.  The  plumage  of  the  Lapwing 
ia  rich,  and  the  culours  well  contrasied,  and  it  is  of  very 
sprightly  appearance.  It  runs  swiftly,  during  which  it  has 
a  singular  habit  of  stopping  suddenly  at  intervals,  and  put- 
ting its  bill  to  the  ground,  but  without  picking  up  any  thing, 
apparently  to  bring  its  body,  as  it  were,  to  a  proper  eqiii- 

PtATK  S4.  represents  the  male  and  female  in  summer  plu- 
mage. 
'  Bill  black.  Forehead,  crown,  chin,  and  gorget,  shining 
greenish-black.  Occipital  crest  composed  of  long  slen- 
der black  feathers,  turning  slightly  upwards.  From 
the  corners  of  the  under  mandible  runs  a  black  streak, 
passing  under  the  eyes  to  the  na[)e  of  the  neck.  Hegion 
at  the  eyes,  nape,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  pure  white. 
Back,  scapulars,  and  tertials,  pale  glossy  olive-green ; 
the  latter  being  tinged  with  purplish-red.  Wing-coverts 
deep  olive-green,  glossed  with  blue  and  purplish  red. 
Wings  much  rounded  ;  tlie  quills  black,  with  the  tips  of 
the  first  four  dirty  white.  Lower  part  of  the  back 
clove-brown,  glossed  with  green.  Upper  tail  coverts 
orange-brown  ;  the  lower  ones  paler.  Tail  having  the 
basal  half  of  the  featliers  white ;  the  rest  black,  with 
white  tips;  except  the  outermost  feather,  which  is  en- 
tirely white.  Belly  and  abdomen  pure  white.  Legs 
brownish-purple  red. 
In  winter  the  throat  and  chin  are  white ;  the  featliers  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  plumage  margined  with  reddish- 
white,  and  with  less  of  the  gloss,  and  reddish-jmrple 
tints,  The  young  have  the  occipital  crest  very  short ; 
the  face  and  neck  white,  speckled  with  brown ;  and  the,_ 
feathers  of  the  back  and  scapulars  more  < 
gined  with  pale  ochreous  yellow.  Legs  and  t 
ith  a  pink  tinge. 


re  deeply  iiUH^| 
and  toea  cre^^l 

J 
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Genus  SQUATAROLA,  Cuv.   BASTARD  PLOVER* 


GENERIC  CHARACTERS. 


Bill  rather  strong,  cylindrical,  strait,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
head ;  the  tip,  or  homy  part,  about  half  the  length  of  the 
whole  bill,  tumid,  and  arched,  with  the  tomia  bending  in- 
wards. Nasal  groove  wide;  half  the  length  of  the  bill. 
Mesorhinium  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  tip.  Nostrils 
longitudinally  pierced  in  the  membrane  of  the  groove,  linear 
oblong. 

Wings  rather  long,  acuminate ;  with  the  first  quill-feather 
the  longest. 

Legs  slender,  of  mean  length,  naked  above  the  tarsal 
jdnt.  Feet  four-toed,  three  before  and  one  behind ;  front 
toes  joined  at  their  base  by  a  membrane,  that  portion  of  it 
between  the  outer  and  middle  toe  being  the  longest.  Hind 
toe  very  small,  or  rudimental.     Tarsi  reticulated. 

Plumage  thick,  close,  and  adpressed. 

The  Bastard  Plover,  like  the  Lapwings,  was  placed  in  the 
genus  Tringa  by  some  of  the  earliest  systemadsts^f*,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  furnished  with  a  very  minute  hind  toe. 
It  was  afterwards  placed  by  Temminck,  Bechstein,  &c., 
with  the  Lapwings  in  the  genus  Vanellus^  but  as  form- 
ing a  separate  section,  on  account  of  the  different  character 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  the  wings.     Instead  of  adopting 

*  I  have  considered  it  most  advisable  not  to  let  generic  distinction  (how. 
ever  necessary)  interfere  with  the  English  name  of  Plover^  so  long  attached 
to  this  species ;  as  my  ambition  has  been,  in  the  letter-press  of  the  present 
work,  to  instruct  a  popular  manual  of  British  Ornithology. 

•f  Rat  and  Willoughby,  however,  seem  to  have  known  its  proper  si- 
tuation, having  placed  it  between  the  Lapwing  and  Golden  Plover,  exactly 
where  it  now  stands  in  the  natural  arrangement 
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this  sectional  division,  Cuviee  and  other  naturalists  made  it 
the  type  of  a  genus,  of  which  it  was  then  supposed  to  be 
the  only  species ;  a  second,  however,  has  been  since  disco- 
vered in  the  southern  hemisphere,  specimens  of  which  were 
brought  by  Captain  P.  P.  King,  R.  N.,  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  This  latter  species  has  been  figured  in  the 
*^  Illustrations  of  Ornithology,^  under  the  title  of  Squatarola 
dncta.  In  form  and  general  appearance  these  birds  are  very 
similar  to  the  true  Plovers  (or  genus  Charadrius)^  and,  in- 
deed, are  only  to  be  distinguished  by  a  stronger  bill,  and  by 
the  small  hind  toe,  which  the  Plovers  totally  want  This 
character  brings  them  into  direct  contiguity  with  the  Lap- 
wings, and  they  thus  hold  an  intermediate  station,  forming  the 
connecting  link  between  the  -genera  VaneUus  and  Charadrius, 
Their  manners  are  also  very  similar,  and  they  subsist  on  the 
same  food,  viz.  earth-worms,  slugs,  insects,  and  larvae.  They 
are  subject  to  the  double  moult,  and  that  of  the  European 
species,  in  almost  every  respect,  resembles  the  analogous 
change  in  Charadrius  Pluvialis;  whilst  that  of  the  exotic 
species  is  very  much  like  to  Charadrius  MorineUus.  They 
inhabit  the  borders  of  rivers,  plains,  and  marshy  tracts,  as 
well  as  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  where  they  generally  pass  the 
greater  portion  of  the  winter.  In  Europe  they  are  migra- 
tory, retiring  in  spring  from  the  temperate  parts  to  regions 
within  the  arctic  circle  to  breed. 
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Winter 
^plumage. 


BASTARD  OR   GREY   PLOVER. 

Squatarola  cinerra,  Cuv. 
PLATE  XXXV.  F1G8.  1,  2. 

Squatarola  cinerea,  Cuv,  Reg.  Anim.  1.  467. — Leach,  Cat.  Br.  Mus.  p.  29. 

— Shaw^M  ZooL  11.  506 — Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  111.  sp.  161. 
Yanellua  inelanogaster,  BechtL  Naturg.  Deut.  4.  366. 
Charadrius  hypomelas,  Wagler,  Syst.  A  v.  1.  sp.  43. 
Yaimeau  Pluvier,  Temnu  Man.  d*Omith.  2.  647 — Lntouy  Man.  2.  308. 
Schwartzbauchiger  Kiebiz,  ilftfy^r,  Yog.  Deutsch.  2.  Heft  22. 
Grejr  Squatarole,  Shaw'9  ZooL  II.  506.— Fi^m.  Br.  Anim.  1.  111.  sp.  161. 
Grey  Lapwing,  Rermi^M  £d.  Mont.  Omith.  Diet. 

Trinaa  Squatarola,  lAtm,  Sjst.  I.  262.  23. — Gmel  Syst.  1.  682  —Lo/A. 

Ina.  Om.  2.  729.  sp.  11. 
YanelluB  griseus,  Brtu.  5.  100.  2.  t  9.  f.  1. 
PhiYialis  cinerea,  jRatt  Syn.  HI.  A.  3 — Will  22.  pL  5?. 
Yanneau  PluTier,  Buff,  Ois.  a  6a  PL  EnL  864. 
Giej  Plover,  Albm,  1.  t  76 — WUL  (AngL)  309.  t.  67 — Bewiek't  Br. 

Birds,  Ed.  1826,  pL  t  83. 
Grej  Sandpiper,  Br.  ZooL  2.  46a  Na  191 — Arct  ZooL  2.  393.— ^.o/A. 

Sjn.  6.  16a  ll.-.Id.  Sup.  24a— Ltfirm'f  Br.  Birds,  6.  pL  16a— ITafe. 

Sjn.  146.  pL  2. — Pult.  Cat.  Dorset  16.— JIfon/.  OmiUi.  Diet  2._Id. 

Sup. 

Tringa  Helvetica,  Linn.  Sjst  1.  250.  12._Gm^  Syst  1.  67a— Zo/ft. 
Ind.  Dm.  2.  7ia  sp.  10. 

Yanellua  Helveticus,  Briss.  Om.  a  loa  4. 1 10.  £  1. 

Charadrius  hypomelas,  PalL  Reise,  a  699.  No.  2a  I  Summer 

Yanneau  de  Suisse,  Buff.  Ois.  8.  60 — Id.  PL  EnL  853.  [  plumage. 

Swiss  Sandpiper,  Penn,  Arct  Zool.  2.  No.  39a_La<^  Sjn.  &  167.  la- 
id. Sup.  24a 

Tringa  varia,  Linn.  Syst  1.  252.  21 — GmeL  Sjst  1.  682. 

Yandhta  varius,  Brist.  &  loa  1 10.  £  1.  I  Young. 

Yanneau  vaii^.  Buff.  PL  EnL  923.  ) 

The  Grey  Plover  is  not  a  numerous  species  in  Britain, 
and,  indeed,  in  many  parts,  its  appearance  seems  almost  li- 
mited to  the  period  of  its  migrations,  that  is,  when  passing 
in  autumn  to  its  winter  quarters,  and  in  spring  on  its  return 
to  the  colder  regions  of  the  north.  In  Northumberland  there 
are  a  few  stations  on  the  coast,  where  it  is  found  during  the 
whole  winter,  but  only  in  families  or  small  flocks.  It  gene- 
rally arrives  about  the  middle  of  September  (sometimes  even 
earlier),  at  which  time  several  of  the  old  birds  still  retain  a 
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part  of  their  siinimer  plumage,  aiid  the  hrcaKt  is  seen  beauti- 
fully spatted  with  black,  and  in  which  state  it  is  also  found 
in  spring,  when  beginning  to  assume  the  nuptial  dress. 
These  feathers  rapidly  give  place  to  others  of  a  different  co- 
lour, and  early  in  October  the  winter  plumage  is  completed. 
Since  the  study  of  natural  history  became  mi  prevalent,  orni- 
thological specimens  have  acquired  a  pn>{)«rtionate  value; 
and,  in  consequence,  a  keener  look-out  is  now  kept  by  the 


regular  shooters  of  wild-fowl.  To  this  must  be  attributed 
the  supply  of  these  birds  sent  from  Norfolk,  and  other  parts 
of  the  eastern  coast,  in  the  month  of  May,  while  on  their 
]]a:sage  to  the  north.  At  this  season  they  have  all  com- 
menced the  change  of  plumage,  and  are  killed  in  various 
stages  of  its  progress,  some  few  nearly  in  the  perfect  garb, 
and  answering  to  the  description  of  the  Tr'uign  Helvetica 
of  authors.  In  its  form  and  appearance,  as  well  as  in  the 
disposition  of  its  colours  (in  all  its  states  of  plumage),  the 
present  species  very  closely  resembles  the  Golden  Plover 
{Charadrlus  PluviaUs),  and,  except  upon  strict  examination, 
may  be  very  readily  confounded  with  it.  It  is,  however,  ra- 
ther superior  in  size,  and  in  possessing  a  hind  toe  (or  rather 
claw),  as  well  as  in  the  long  black  under  coverts  of  the  wings, 
furnishes  constant  and  sufficient  marks  of  distinction.  Its 
bill,  upon  comparison,  will  also  be  found  much  stronger  than 
either  that  of  the  Plover  or  Lapwing,  approaching  closely  in 
form  to  that  of  the  genii.s  (Eiikncmiis.  On  our  coast  it  is 
found  in  oozy  bays,  or  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  it 
Food,  feeds  upon  worms,  marine  insects,  Sic.  It  runs  with  agility, 
and  utters  a  piping  whistle,  similar  to,  but  not  quite  so 
shrill  as,  that  of  the  Golden  Plover.  Its  flesh  is  tender  and 
well  flavoured,  and  in  high  esteem  for  the  table.  The  species 
is  widely  distributed,  being  found  throughout  the  temperate 
and  colder  parts  of  all  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  Europe. 
I  in  Russia;  also  in  France  and  Switzerland 
during  the  times  of  its  migrations;  upon  the  coasts  of  Hot  g 
land  it  is  a  regular   periodical  visitant,  and, 


LIHCniM  111   nui^  _ 

,  according  f^H 
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Temminck,  a  few  annually  breed  upon  the  northern  islands 
of  that  kingdom*.  It  is  met  with  in  Egypt,  and  upon  the 
confines  of  Asia,  in  Siberia,  &c.  The  only  nest  it  makes  is  Nest,  &c. 
a  small  depression  in  the  ground,  lined  with  a  few  straws  or 
stems  of  grass ;  in  which  it  lays  four  eggs,  of  an  oil-green 
colour,  blotched  and  spotted  with  black. 

Plate  35.  Fig.  1.  represents  the  bird  in  the  summer  plu- 
mage. 
Forehead,  eye-streak,  and  orbits  white.     Space  between  General 
the  bill  and  eyes,  cheeks,  sides  and  fore  part  of  neck,  i^^^ 
breast,  flanks,  and  belly,  deep  black.     Abdomen,  vent,  Summer 
and  thighs,  white.     Lateral  under  tail-coverts  with  ob-  P^"™*g^ 
lique  black  bars.     Crown  of  the  head  hair-brown,  with 
the  shafts  of  the  feathers  black.     Hind  part  of  the 
neck  a  mixture  of  pale  hair-brown  and  white.     Back- 
scapulars  and  wing-coverts  black;  the  feathers  being 
tipped   and  barred  with    white    and    yellowish-white. 
Quills  having  pai't  of  the  inner  web  and  the  shafts 
white.     Axillary   feathers   black.     Tail-coverts  white, 
barred  with  hair-brown.     Tail  the  same,   except  the 
outer  feather  on  each  side,  which  is  nearly  white.     Bill 
black.     Legs  and  toes  blackish-grey. 

Fig.  2.  in  the  winter  plumage. 

Chin  white.  Neck,  breast,  and  flanks  white,  marbled  Winter 
with  pale  ash-grey  and  hair-brown.  Belly  and  abdomen  ^  '^™**^ 
white.  Head,  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  whole  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  hair-brown,  having  the 
shaft  of  each  feather  darker,  and  being  margined  and 
spotted  with  greyish-white,  or  pale  ash-grey.  Under 
wing-coverts,  or  axillary  feathers,  black. 

*  I  have  occasionally  met  with  one  or  two  of  these  birds  upon  the  Fern 
Islands  in  June,  but  could  never  detect  any  of  their  young.  These  indi- 
viduals,  probably  from  some  accidental  cause,  had  been  unequal  to  the 
usual  migration. 
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Plovbr. 


Young  The  young  of  the  year  differ  from  the  adults  in  having  the 
feathers  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  spotted  with 
yellow  and  ycUowi ah- white,  sometimes  approaching  very 
nearly  in  colour  to  Charadrius  Phtvialis. 


Genus  CHARADRIUS,  Lm.    PLOVER 


OENKBIC  CHARACTBBS. 


\ 


Bill  strait,  compressed,  shorter  than  the  head ;  the  anterior 
portion  of  each  mandible  homy  and  hard  ;  that  of  the  upper 
one  slightly  arched,  and  rounded  underneath;  of  the  under 
one  gently  ascending.  Lateral  furrow  extending  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  bill. 

Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  linear,  longitudinally  cleft  in  the 
large  membrane  of  the  nasal  furrow. 

Wings  of  mean  length,  narrow,  acuminate,  with  the  first 
quill-feather  the  longest. 

Legs  rather  long,  or  of  mean  length,  slender,  naked  above 
the  tarsal  joint.  Tarsi  reticulated.  Feet  three-toed ;  all  the 
toes  directed  forwards,  rather  short ;  the  outer  toe  united  to 
the  middle  one  by  a  short  membrane. 

Tail  in  gradations,  from  nearly  a  square  end  in  soiofr 
species,  to  a  very  wedge-shaped  form  in  others. 

Plumage  thick,  close,  and  adpressed. 


i 


The  members  of  this  genus  (which  may  be  eiiiiKidered  the 
typical  form  of  the  Charadriadce)  are  numerous,  and  pos- 
a  very  wide  geographical  distribution,  species  being 
found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Some  of  them,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are  the  inhabitants  of  open  dis- 
tricts, and  of  wild  wastes,  frequenting  both  dry  and  moist 
situatiouH,  and  only  retire  towards  the  coast  during  the  seve- 
rity of  winter.  Others  are  constantly  resident  upon  the 
banks  or  about  the  mouths  of  rivers,  particidarly  where  the 
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shore  consists  of  small  gravel  or  shingle;  such  are  most  of 
the  smaller  species.  Except  during  the  season  of  reproduction, 
most  of  them  Uve  in  societies,  larger  or  of  less  amoimt,  ac- 
coniing  to  the  species,  Their  migrations  are  also  performed  in 
numerous  bodies,  the  old  birds  usually  congregating  by  them- 
selves, and  pi'ecedjng  the  young  in  their  periodical  flights. 
They  run  with  much  swiftness,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  simple  structure  of  their  feet ;  and  from  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  their  wings,  they  fly  with  strength  and  rapi- 
dity.  They  live  on  worms,  insects,  and  their  larvjB,  &c.,  and 
most  of  them  are  nocturnal  feeders,  as  indicated  by  their 
targe  and  prominent  eyes.  They  are  subject  to  the  double 
moult,  and  the  change  at  the  different  seajsons  is  in  many 
species  very  marked.  Their  nest  is  on  the  ground,  and  their 
eggR  are  always  four  in  number.  The  flesh  of  the  larger 
species,  and  such  as  inhabit  the  plains  of  the  interior,  isdeli- 
cate  and  high  flavoured  ;  but  in  many  of  the  smaller  kinds 
that  live  on  the  coa^t,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  it  is  not  so 
palatable. 


GOLDEN    PLOVER. 
CHARdlMIVIt  PivrtAus,  Lttot. 

PLATK  XXXVII. 


Chuadriu*  PluvioUa,  Linn.  Syst.  1.  2hi.  7.—GbuL  Svst.  I.  088 — fdA.  IniT. 

Om,  i.  740.  sp.  I.  van.  B_Srw<>.  Om.  &.  43.  1.  t.  4.  £  1 — SAoie'i  Zool 

II.  M4.  pL  3i.-Flem.  Br.  Anim.  I.  113.  sp.  IBS. 
PluTiaUi  viridls.  Rail  8vn.  Ill-  A.  2 — fFUl.lRO.  t.  &7. 
Le  PluTier  dor^,  Bvffl  O'is.  8. 81 — Id.  PL  EnL  ant.—  Team.  Man.  d'Omith- 

S.  63fi. 
Ooldr^en   P&ifer,  BechiL   Natuig.   Deut.   4.   395 — Mtyet,  TRSschtnh. 

Deut.  a.  318. 
G«LIen  Plover,  Br.  Zool  8.  474-  No.  208.— Ant-  Zool  !.  390 mil. 

(AngL)  aoB.—  LalK  Syn.  0.  1B3.  1 — Ti  Sup.  8.W.— Mont  Onitli.  Did. 

/*  Sup.— Bemdi'i  Br.  Birds,  Kd.  1 82(1.  p.  t.  :i(l7 Pult.  Cat.  Dnreet,  16. 

Gnwn  Plover,  Lme't  Faun.  Oniul.  SB—Flm.  Br.  Anim.  !.  113,  ap.  1S3, 
OiuwlTiuR  A&icaniu,  Linn.  Sjst.  !54.  e.—GmeL.  Sv«U  1.  687 — Latii. 

led.  Omlth.  2.  742.  Bp.  6.  but  not   "   '  '     " " 

408,  but  not  Wilson'*  Sjnonyiiu, 

jUwu^RI  Plover,  /'ran.   An^t-  .Znol. 
S^ate'i  Zool  II.  4fl(k 


}t  all  the  flvnonvniK — SHaw't  Kool.  II.  I 
ui,              ■        ■  Is 

Zool  3.  3n8_/.u«i.  Syn.  fi.  198.  6 1   [ 


L 


PaofiK 


—Grej  Plover,  WhiWling  Plover,  BlMk-belMed  Pb»er. 
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The  present  species  has  a  wide  geographical  range,  though 
not,  I  imagine,  to  the  extent  supposed  by  many  naturalists; 
the  birds  which  have  been  considered  by  them  as  bdoDgb^ 
to  this  species  being  of  a  different  one,  viz.  the  Charadrm 
Marmoratus  of  Wagler,  which,  though  nearly  allied  to^ 
and  greatly  resembling,  Cfiar.  Pluvialis  in  general  appearano^ 
yet  possess  certain  and  permanent  distinctions  in  coloar  of 
plumage,  size,  &c     Among  these,  I  may  mention,  as  a  teit 
of  contradistinction,  the  colour  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
wings,  and  of  the  long  axillary  feathers,  which,  in  the  eiicKk 
species,  are  of  an  uniform  cinereous  or  pale  hair-brown  co- 
lour ;  whereas,  in  all  specimens  of  C  Pluvialis^  they  are  pure 
white.     Instead,  therefore,  of  extending  the  range  of  Ae 
species  now  before  us  to  America,  New  Holland,  and  odiff 
parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  I  feel  inclined  to  limit  it  to 
Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  some  few  districts  in  the  Nordi 
of  Africa.     Although  it  may  be  accounted  indigenous  in 
Britain,  being  found  in  parts  of  the  kingdom  through  die 
whole  year,  it  is  nevertheless  subject  to  the  laws  of  mign* 
tion,  even  within  these  confines.  Thus,  as  autumn  approaches, 
and  after  the  young  have  acquired  matiuity,  large  flocks  are 
formed,  which  gradually  leave  the  upland  and  mountainous 
districts,  and  come  down  to  the  lower  lands  and  to  the  coast 
Some  of  these  bodies  pass  onwards  to  spend  the  winter  on 
the  open  downs  that  overlook  the  sea  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties, where  this  bird  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  winter  visi- 
tant, since  it  does  not  appear  that  it  breeds  much  to  the  south 
of  a  boundary  formed  by  the  river  Tyne.     Towards  the  aid 
of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  impulse  of 
nature  excites  them,  the  flocks,  which  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  had  remained  united,  begin  to  separate  into  smalkr 
parties,  and  retire  to  the  uncultivated  grounds  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  and  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  they  break  into  pairs  and  prepare  to  breed.     At  this 
period  the  vernal  moult  commences,  and  a  remarkable  change 
of  plumage  is  soon  perceptible,  the  birds  being  fully  clad  in 
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dieir  nuptial  garb  by  the  end  of  May.  In  this  atate,  the 
Golden  flitver  has  been  described  as  a  distinct  species,  un- 
der the  title  of  Cliaradriug  Apricariun,  a  synonym  also  ap- 
plied by  uniitluilogists,  in  some  instances,  to  the  exotic 
species  which  I  have  before  mentioned  as  having  been  con- 
founded u'ith  the  present  one.  Some  of  our  naturalists 
indeed  seem,  at  this  day,  to  be  either  not  aware  or  not 
convinced  of  the  change  that  annually  takes  place  in  the 
appearance  of  our  species,  for  Mr  Stephens,  the  continua- 
tor  of  Dr  Shaw's  (Jeneral  Zoology,  under  the  head  of  Cha- 
radrius  Jprkarius  (A\v/a.Tgnm  Plover),  says,  "  This,  which 
Teumikck  asserts  to  be  the  summer  plumageof  Charaiirius 
PluvialU,  I  am  induced  to  consider  distinct,  as  I  have  never 
seen  a  specimen  that  was  captured  in  England,  where  the 
Golden  Plover  is  very  common,  and  has  been  observed  at 
all  seasons."  That  Mr  Stephens  should  not  have  met  with 
it  in  this  state  in  the  south  of  England,  is  only  what  might 
be  expected,  as  these  birds  quit  their  winter  haunts  before 
the  change  commences  ;  but  that  he  should  never  have  seen 
a  British- killed  specimen  under  this  change,  is  certainly  ex- 
traordinary, as  many  collections  must  at  the  time  have  pos- 
sessed such ;  and  I  may  add,  that  previous  to  the  jmblica- 
tion  of  Mr  Stephins's  eleventh  volume,  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  sending  this  bird,  in  its  summer  dress,  to  various  friends 
and  correspondents,  having,  from  my  peculiar  situation,  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  it  in  all  its  stages  of  change. — About 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  the  females  begin  to 
lay,  making  but  little  artificial  nest,  a  small  depression  in  the  Nest,  ftc. 
ground  amidst  the  heath  being  generally  taken  advantage  of, 
and  lined  with  a  few  dry  fibres  and  stems  of  grass.  The 
eggf  are  four  in  number,  rather  larger  than  those  of  the 
Lapwing,  of  a  cream-yellow,  inclining  to  oO-green,  with  large 
irregular  confluent  blotches  or  Rpots  of  deep  umber-brown. 
The  young,  when  excluded,  are  covered  with  a  lieautifiil 
[utrti-coloured  down  of  bright  kingVyellow  and  brown :  they 
ijuit  the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  follow  their  parents 
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till  able  to  fly  and  support  theni§elves,  which  is  in  the  course 
of  a  month  or  five  weeks.  The  old  birds  display  great 
anxiety  io  protecting  their  young  brood,  using  various  stra- 
tagemfl  to  divert  the  attention  of  an  enemy  ;  among  others, 
that  of  tumbling  over,  as  if  unable  to  fly,  or  feigning  lame- 
ness, K  the  most  frequent,  and  appears  indeed  to  be  the  in- 
stinctive resort  of  thQ§e  birds  that  construct  the  nest  and  rear 
their  young  on  the  ground.  When  aware  of  an  intruder 
near,  the  female  invariably  runs  to  some  distance  from  her 
nest  before  she  takes  wing,  a  manoeuvre  tending  to  conceal 
its  true  situation;  and  the  discovery  of  it  is  rendered  still 
more  difficult  by  the  colour  and  markings  of  the  eggs  assimi- 
lating so  closely  to  that  of  the  ground  and  surrounding  herb- 
age. The  usual  call-note  of  the  Plover  is  a  plaintive  mono- 
tonous whistle,  by  imitating  which  it  may  frequently  be 
enticed  within  a  very  short  distance.  In  the  breeding  season 
a  more  varied  call  is  used,  during  which  it  flies  at  a  great 
elevation,  and  continues  soaring  round  for  a  considerable 
time.  Towards  the  end  of  August  these  birds  begin  to  leave 
the  moors  (having  then  congregateil  in  large  flocks),  and 
descend  to  the  fallows  and  the  newly  sown  whwtt-fiekfs,  where 
an  abundance  of  their  favourite  food  can  be  readily  obtained. 
At  this  season  they  soon  become  very  fat,  and  are  excellent 
at  the  table,  their  flesh  being  not  inferior  in  flavour  to  that 
of  the  Woodcock,  or  any  of  our  most  esteemed  sorts  of  game. 
In  these  haunts  they  continue  till  severe  weather  approaches, 
when  they  either  move  nearer  to  the  coast  or  migrate  to  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  fly  with  strength  and 
swiftness,  and  if  disturbed,  when  in  large  flocks,  generally 
perform  many  aerial  evolutions  and  rapid  wheebngs  before 
they  again  settle  on  the  ground.  The  Golden  Plover  is  a 
nocturnal  feeder,  and,  during  the  day,  is  commonly  seen 
squatted  upon  the  ground  or  standing  asleep,  with  the  head 
drawn  down  between  the  shoulders.  Its  fixwl  consists  of 
earth-worms,  slugs,  insects,  and  their  larvie,  [tarticularly 
those  of  the  Lepidopterous  tribe,  many  rare  species  of  which 
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I  have,  upon  diBsection,  found  in  their  stomachs  aiid  gullet 
during  the  suinnier  season.  It  runs  very  fast,  and  when 
wounded  is  difficult  to  be  caught  without  the  aid  of  a  dog. — 
Upon  the  continent  these  birds  are  abundant  during  the  time 
of  their  migrations,  as  in  Holland,  parts  of  France,  Germany, 
&c.  In  Sardinia  they  w-inter  in  immense  Hocks,  a»  well  as 
in  other  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe,  retiring  in  the 
summer  to  high  northern  latitudes  of  Asia  and  Europe  to 
breed. 

Pt-ATE  37-  Shows  the  Golden  Plover  of  the  natural  size,  in 
both  the  winter  and  summer  plumage. 
Crownoftliehead,hindpartoftheneck,ba«k, wing-coverts,  Genertl  I 
and  scapulars,  brownish- black,  or  very  deep  hair-brown,  tion.        ' 
each  feather  having  triangular  marginal  spots,  and  the     i„^!^ 
tip  of  kingVyellow.     Tail  deep  hair-brown,  with  ob- 
lique bars  of  pale   king's  yellow.     Quills   hair-brown, 
with  the  anterior  part  of  the  shafts  of  the  first  five  while. 
Forehead,  cheeks,  and  eye-streak  yellowish- white,  streak- 
ed and  spotted  with  pale  hair-brown  and  grey-     Chin 
and  throat  white.     Fore  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  sides, 
and  flanks  ash-grey,  tinged  in  parts  with  king's  yellow, 
and  spotted  and  streaked  with  darker  grey.     Belly,  ab- 
domen, and  under  tail-coverts,  white.      Long  axillary 
feathers  beneath  the  wings  pure  white.     Legs  and  toes 
deep  grey. 
During  the  breeding  season  the  cheeks,  chin,  throat,  aiuHcu-  S 
lara,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  list  down  the  centre  of  the 
breaot,  belly,  and  abdomen  are  of  an  intense  black.  Fore- 
head, eye-streak,  and  the  marginal  bne  bordering  the 
black  upon  the  neck  and  breast,  pure  white.     Sides  of 
ihe  breast  marbled  with  king's-yellow  and  black.     Sides 
and  Honks  white,    marbled  with  pale  hair-brown  and 
yellow.     Under  tail-coverts  white,  the  lateral  ones  being 
tinged   with  yellow    and    obli<)uely    barred    with    hair' 
brown-     Upper  parts  of  the  Ixxly  having  the  black  more 
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mtense  in  colour,  but  similar  in  markings  to  the  winter 
plumage.  In  the  female,  the  black  of  the  under  parts 
and  about  the  head,  during  the  breeding  season,  is  ge- 
nerally marbled  with  white,  and  not  so  intense  as  in  the 
male  bird.  In  spring,  when  acquiring,  and  again  in 
July  when  loosing,  the  nuptial  dress,  it  is  found  with 
the  bkck  or  white  predominating  according  to  the  ad- 
vance it  may  have  made  in  each  respective  change. 


DOTTEREL. 

Charadrws  Morinellusj  lAnn. 
PLATE  XXXIX.     F108.  1.  and  2. 

Charadrius  Morinellus,  Linn,  Sjst.  1.  254.  b.^Gmel.  Syst  1.  G^tk^Lath, 

Ind.  Om.  3.  746.  sp.  I7. — ShawU  Zool  1 1.  46a — Flemt,  Br.  Anim.  1. 

113.  sp.  164 — Briu.  &  64w  &  t.  4.  £  9 Ran  Syn.  111.  A.  4 — Wi^fUr^ 

Syst  Av.  sp.  3& 
Charadrius,  Tataricus,  Laih.  Ind.  Om.  2.  746.  sp.  15b 
Charadrius  Sibiricus,  GmeL  Svst.  1.  690.^  Lath,  Ind.  Om.  2.  747-  sp.  19. 
Le  Pluvier  Guignard,  Buff.  Ois.  a  87— /dL  PL  EnL  S32,^Tentm,  Man. 

d'Omith.  2  637. 
DerDiimme  llegenpfeifer,  BechH,  Naturg.  Deut.  4.  40a 
Dotterel,  Br.  ZooL  2.  477-  No.  210.-.Arct.  Zool  2.  487.  A — WUL  (AnffL) 

309_^/6tfi*«  Br.  Birds,  2.  t  62._LaM.  Syn.  6.  20a  14 — Bewidc'M  Br. 

Birds,  Ed  1826.  I.  p.  t.  269.— Mon/.  Om.  Diet.  1 — Id,  Sup — Fkm,  Br. 

Anim.  1.  113.  sp.  164. — Rennie's  Mont.  Ora.  Diet  137. 
Dotterel  Plover,  Shaw'M  Zool  11.  468. 

Periodical  T^^^  Dotterel  can  only  be  reckoned  a  cursory  visitant  at 
visitant,  the  two  periods  of  its  migrating  flights,  viz.  in  spring,  du^ 
ring  the  months  of  April  and  May,  when  on  its  way  to  higher 
latitudes  for  the  breeding  season,  and  again  in  September 
and  October,  on  its  return  to  its  winter  quarters  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  By  some  writers,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  supposed,  that  a  part  of  the  birds  which 
visit  Britain  in  spring  remain  to  breed  upon  the  moors  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. Amongst  others,  Monta(;u  and  Dr  Fleming  seem 
to  favour  this  opinion  ;  the  former  of  whom,  in  his  Omitho- 
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logical  Dictionary,  after  fitating  the  probability  of  the  fact, 
observes,  that  he  once  saw  Dotterels  in  Sc'otlaini  titifficiently 
late  to  induce  him  to  entertain  such  an  idea,  and  further 
addSf  that  Col.  Thobnton  informed  him  of  his  having  seen 
Dotterels  in  pair*  iijmn  the  Grampian  Hills;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, in  neither  of  these  cases  is  the  precise  time  of  year 
mentioned.  Dr  Flem  ing,  in  his  History  of  British  Animals, 
cites  a  passage  from  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  pariah  of 
Carmylie,  in  favour  of  the  above  supposition  ;  but  the  para- 
graph is  too  generally  worded  to  establish  as  ftji'rt,  the  re- 
udencc  and  breeding  of  these  birds  ujwn  the  Grampian 
Mountains.  In  Nortliumberland  (where  considerable  flocks 
annually  appear  in  certain  haunts  near  the  coast  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  where  their  visit  seldom  extends  beyond  a  week 
or  ten  days),  I  have,  during  summer,  examined  all  the  up- 
land moors,  and  the  range  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  these  Iteing 
the  situations  to  which  they  would  naturally  retire,  if  any 
remained,  to  bree<I,  but  always  without  success ;  nor  did  the 
bird  appear  to  he  known  to  the  shepherds  or  other  inhabi- 
tants of  these  districts.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  moors 
of  Cumberland,  and  the  soulh-westeni  parts  of  Scotland, 
where,  indeed,  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  even  during  its  pe- 
riodical flight ;  the  hne  of  migration  of  the  passing  Ixidies  that 
visit  us  in  spring  being  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  tlie  island. 
I  may  also  add,  that  in  various  excursions  to  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  I  never  met  with  the  Dotterel  in  the  summer  or 
breeding  season,  though  its  congener  the  Golden  Plover  was 
frequently  seen ;  nor  has  any  instance  occurred  of  the  nest, 
eggs,  or  iniuiatiirc  young  of  this  bird  having  been  yet  found. 
It  is  seen,  on  its  return  from  its  breeiUng  quarters,  in  parti- 
cular haunts  during  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
generally  in  families  of  five  or  six  together,' being  tlte  oltl 
birds  and  tlieir  brood  ;  occasionally,  however,  earlier  ap])ear- 
ance  may  liap|)en,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  bird  mentioned  by 
Col.  Thoiiktou  in  his  Sporting  Tour,  which  he  killed  in 
Scotland  on  the  1 6tli  of  August ;  and  a  Dotterel,  apparently 


a  bird  of  the  year,  once  fell  before  my  own  gun  wlieii  shoot- 
ing Grouse  on  the  20th  of  August.  These,  in  all  jirobability, 
were  birds  of  early  hatchings,  which  appear  frequently  to 
precede  the  main  bodies  of  their  species  in  the  eqiiatorial  mi- 
gration, as  I  have  previously  remarked  in  the  history  of  the 
Sanderling.  The  Dotterel  has  always  been  considered  a  stupid 
bird,  but  for  what  reason  I  cannot  conceive.  I  allow,  that 
on  its  first  arrival,  it  shews  hut  little  fear  of  man,  but  this, 
I  apprehend,  arises  more  from  inexperience  of  persecution  in 
its  native  wilds,  than  from  any  other  cause,  and  which  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  birds,  when  harassed  and  repeatedly 
fired  at,  soon  becoming  too  cautious  to  admit  of  near  ap- 
proach any  longer.  Their  habits  also  contribute  to  render 
them  unwary,  for  being  noi-tumal  feeders  (like  many  others 
of  the  C/taradriada),  they  are  at  rest  and  asleep  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  in  which  state  also  the  Golden 
Plover  (a  wary  bird  when  roused)  will  frequently  admit  of 
a  close  approach.  As  to  the  story  of  the  Dotterel  im'micking 
the  actions  of  the  fowler,  by  stretching  out  its  l(?g,  wing,  or 
head,  when  he  sets  the  example,  it,  without  doubt,  arose  from 
the  motions  that  they,  as  well  as  other  birds,  usually  and 
most  naturally  make  when  roused  from  a  state  of  repose ;  and 
which  every  one  who  attends  to  the  habits  of  the  feathered 
race  must  (in  flocks  of  Gulls,  Plovers,  Tringas,  &c.)  have 
frequently  observed.  The  Dotterel  is  particularly  abundant 
in  northern  Asia  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe.  It  inha- 
bits Siberia,  and  the  vast  steppes  of  Tartary,  frequently 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  lakes  and  marshes  of  that 
open  region.  It  is  also  found,  during  its  winter  migration, 
in  Italy  and  Spain.  The  great  body  of  these  birds  retires  to 
the  high  latitudes  of  Northern  Asia,  Itussia,  and  Lapland 
Alps  to  breed  ;  but  the  flocks  which  pass  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  our  island  are  supposed  to  limit  their  Bight  to  the 
upland  districts  and  mountains  of  Sweden  and  Norway. — The 
nest  and  eggs  of  the  Dotterel  liave  hitherto  remaineil  unde- 

Sllib^d. 
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During  its  short  abode  with  us,  which  is  only  in  particular 
districts,  it  haunts  fallow  and  newly  sown  eom-fields,  as  well  as 
moors  and  open  downs.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge 
and  Royston,  it  is  killed  during  its  vernal  passage  in  consi- 
derable numbers ;  its  flesh,  which  is  sweet  and  of  delicate 
flavour,  being  highly  prized  for  the  table.  In  Northumber- 
land, it  frequents  some  few  places  along  the  coast,  and  in 
North  Durham,  about  Scrimerston  and  Unthank  (four 
miles  south  of  Berwick),  it  annually  appears  in  large  floi'ks. 
Its  food,  like  that  of  the  Golden  Plover,  consists  of  worms, 
slugs,  insects,  and  their  larvff. 


Platb  39.  Fig- 1-  Represents  the  male  bird  in  summer  plum- 
age. 

Crown  of  the  head  deep  clove-brown,  each  feather  being  Gener«l 
finely  margined  with  white.     Over  each  eye  is  a  broad  [)„„. 
streak  of  white,  which  meet  beliind,  at  the  nape  of  the  Summer 
neck.     Cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  white.     Lower  part  of       ""8^ 
the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  pale  liair-brown, 
tinged  with  grey.     Pectoral  fascia  consisting  of  a  streak 
of  black  and  a  broader  one  of  white.     Lower  part  of  the 
breast  and  belly  orange-brown.     Abdomen  black.     Vent 
and  under  tail-coverts  reddish- white.     Upper  parts  of 
the  body  pale  hair-brown,    tinged    with  ash-grey,  the 
feathers  being  margined  with  pale  orange-brown.     Tail 
slightly  wedge-shaped,  ha\-ing  the  two  middle  feathers 
of  a  uniform  pale  hair-brown,  the  rest  on  each  side  with 
white  tips,  and  the  outmost,  with  its  outer  web,  also 
white.     Quills  deep  hair-brown,  the  shaft  of  the  first 
being  wliite,  very  thick  and  strong.     Legs  and  toes  yeU 
lowish-brown.     Bill  dusky. 
Ill   the  female,  the  pectoral  band  is  nol  so  distinct;  the 
orange-hrown  upon  the  breast  much  paler,  and  tinge<l 
with  grey,  and  the  abdomen  mixed  with  white  feathers. 


Fig.  2.  Is  taken  from  a  female  bird  after  the  autumnal  moult. 
Forehead  white,  streaked  with  brown.     Crowo  of  the  head  piumi 
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brownish. black,  the  feathers  being  edged  with  pale 
reddish -brown.  Eye-streak,  cheeks,  and  throat  reddish- 
white,  with  a  few  specks  and  lines  of  brown.  Neck  asli- 
grey,  tinged  with  pale  orange-brown.  Breast  ash-grey 
marbled  and  tinged  with  pale  reddish-brown,  and  shew- 
ing an  imperfect  greyish-while  fascia.  Belly  and  alido- 
men  white,  dashed  with  pale  orange-brown.  Under 
tail-coverts  red  dish -white.  Upper  parts  hair-brown, 
tinged  with  grey,  each  feather  being  deeply  edged  with 
pale  orange-brown.  Tail  deep  hair-brown,  the  two 
middle  feathers  being  margined,  near  their  tips,  with 
red  dish- white,  the  rest  having  large  white  tips,  the  out- 
most feather  (as  in  the  siimnier  plumage),  with  its  outer 
web  white. 


RINGED  PLOVER. 
Chajudsjls  Hiaticula,  Limu 
PLATE  XXXVin.  Fibs.  1,  2, 


Charadrius  Hiaticula,  /.inn.  Syst  1.  383    1.— G™?.  Sy»t.  I.  vm.~Ijuh. 

JncL  Orn.  a.  7*3,  sp.  a  but  not  the  PL  KnL  i)21.  of  Butfon,  .-ind  neither  of 

the  varieties  B.  and  V— 5topft.  Shaw's  Zool.  II.  ilO—Flm.  Br.  Anini. 

I.  113.  sp.  16fi — tTflpfer-ir  SysL  Av.  1.  sp.  21. 

Pluvialis  torquaU  minor,  Briu.  Orn.  a.  03.  8.  t  6.  f.  2. 

Pluvler  L  coUler,  Buff.  Ois.  8.  DO — Id.  PL  KnL  !)20.  _ 

Grand  Pluvier  k  coUier,  Tmm.  Man.  d'Omitl).  S.  hS9.  ^fl 

Buntschnublif{er  resenpfeiler,  Berhil.  Naturg.  Deut.  i.  4U.  ^H 

HaUband  regenpfeuer,  Mfyrr,  Tasschenb.  DeuU  1.  Hetl  15.  ^H 

Sea  Lark.  AllAn;  Br.  Birds,  1. 1  60.— WW.  (Angl.)  Sid.  t.  37.  ifl 

Kinged  Plover,  Br.  ZooL  2.  No.  311.— Arct.  ZooL  1.  ia\. — Lalh.  Syn.  S. 

201.  B UtniaU  Br.  Birds,  6.  pL  184.— PuH,  Cat  Dorset.  |i.  Mi—MouL 

Omith.  Diet  !.  and  Sup. — Snmcft'.  Br.  Birds,  l.t  p.34.'i_Id.ed.  1826, 

1.  t  u.  371 Sham'tZeoL  il.  iin.—FUm.  Br.  Anim.  I.  1 13.  up.  166. 

Dulwilly,  RoiiUB'seA.  MonL  Omith.  Diet  p.  141. 


This  small  and  prettily  marked  Plover  is  an  indigenous 
species,  and  is  found  throughout  the  year  upin  all  the  coasts 
of  Britain,  though  Bewicb,  in  his  History  of  British  Birds, 
has  inadvertently  stated  it  to  be  migratory  in  the  northern 
counties,  and  only  known  as  a  summer  resident.     This  asser- 
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tion  long  experience  enables  me  decidedly  to  ei)ntra(lii.t,  as 
these  birds  are  met  with  in  even  greater  abundance  upon  tlie 
Northumbrian  coast  during  the  winter,  than  in  the  summer 
or  breeding  season,  when  some  of  them  retire  inland  to  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  to  the  pebbly  margins  of  lakes.  They 
particularly  frequent  bays,  creeks,  and  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
where  the  shore  is  composed  of  gravel,  and  during  winter 
collect  in  small  flocks,  which  generally  keep  themselves  se- 
parate from  the  Purres  and  other  Tringas,  although  ihey  may 
occasiotially  be  seen  joining  them  in  their  wheeling  flights. 
They  run  with  nearly  as  much  swiftness  as  the  Sanderling, 
and  in  this  action  (as  is  also  seen  in  the  other  Plovers  and 
Cursorial  birds)  the  neck  is  shortened,  and  the  head  thrown 
well  back  between  the  shoulders.  Early  in  May  they  begin 
to  pair,  and  to  look  out  for  an  appropriate  situation  fur  rear- 
ing the  forthcoming  brood.  This  situation  is  usually  found 
amongst  the  graiel,  near  the  high- water  mark ;  sometimes 
also  on  the  links  or  sand-hills  that  line  the  coast,  or  even  in 
a  corn-field,  if  immediately  adjoining  the  shore.  A  few,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  retire  inland  for  this  purpose,  where 
they  take  up  their  residence  on  the  margins  of  rivers.  Lit- 
tle artificial  nest  is  made  ;  4  slight  hollow,  lined  with  a  few  Kent,  he. 
stems  of  dry  grass,  sufficing  to  receive  the  four  eggs,  which 
are  of  cream-yellow,  tinged  with  grey,  covered  all  over  with 
variously-sized  spots  of  blackish -brown,  with  others  of  a 
lighter  shade  appearing  beneatii  the  outer  shell,  and  in  size 
nearly  et^al  to  those  of  the  Common  Sandpiper  (Talanus 
HypoUucos).  The  old  binls  display  great  anxiety  alwiit 
their  young,  and,  like  the  Golden  Plover,  use  various  strata- 
gems (such  as  feigning  a  crippled  state,  or  tumbling  over  as 
if  unable  to  fly),  with  the  view  of  enticing  a  dog,  or  any  suv 
pected  enemy,  from  the  vicinity  of  their  brood.  On  wing 
these  birds  are  strong,  and  fly  with  rapidity,  but  seldom  to 
any  great  distance,  unless  repeatedly  diaturlte<l  ;  generally, 
after  a  short  circuit,  alighting  upon  the  sand  or  gravel  not 
far  fnjm  the  spot  whence  they  last  rose.  Upon  the  sea^-oast 
VOL.  11,  a 
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tiwy  feed  on  small  marine  insects,  worms,  and  crnstacea ; 
nuti,  when  frequenting  the  edges  of  rivers  and  lakes,  on 
aquatic  insects,  botli  as  larva;  and  in  the  perfect  state.  The 
Ringed  Plover  is  widely  distributed  over  Europe,  inhabiting 
the  northern  parts  as  far  as  Iceland.  In  Holland  it  abounds; 
also  upon  the  coasts  of  France,  Italy,  &<.-.  It  is  met  with  in 
parts  of  Africa,  and  the  species  found  in  North  America 
seems  to  be  in  every  respect  similar.  Its  note  is  a  rather 
soft  plaintive  whistle,  frequently  repeated  when  on  wing,  or 
when  running  on  the  shore.  This  bird  appears  to  have  been 
often  confoimded  by  prccetiing  authors  with  the  C/taradrius 
trUno}'  of  Temminck,  and  also  with  the  Ckaradritu  Canti- 
anus  of  Lathau  ;  which  latter  ranks  as  a  British  species, 
and  is  occafsionally  found  upon  the  southern  coast.  The  for- 
mer has  not  yet  been  met  with  in  Britain.  The  Ringed 
Plover  is  subject  to  the  double  moult,  but  the  change  is  on- 
ly shewn  by  the  greater  intensity  of  the  black,  and  the  more 
perfect  purity  of  the  white  parts  of  the  plumage. 


Plate  38.  Fig.  1.  Represents  the  adult  male  in  t 
plumage. 
Base  of  the  upper  mandible,  space  between  it  and  the  eyes, 
and  the  ear-coverts,  black.  Forehead  white;  beliind 
which  a  band  of  black  passes  over  the  crown  of  the 
head  from  eye  to  eye.  Over  the  eye  a  streak  of  white 
])asses  backwards  towards  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Chin, 
throat,  and  collar,  white.  Lower  {>art  of  the  neck,  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast,  having  a  broad  gorget  of  jii- 
teose  black,  passing  backwards  and  forming  a  second 
collar.  Under  parts  pure  whit^.  Back  part  of  the 
head,  nape  of  tlie  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts, 
pale  hair-brown,  with  a  cinereous  tinge.  Quills  deep 
hair-brown,  with  the  basal  part  of  the  outer  webs  of  the 
secondaries  white.  Greater  wing-coverts  having  white 
tips.  Tail,  with  the  two  mid  die- feathers,  hair-brown, 
the  rest  having  white  tips,  except   the  outer  feather. 
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which  is  white,  with  a  black  spot  in  the  centre  of  the 
inner  web.  Legs  and  toes  gallstone  yellow.  Bill 
oraiige  at  the  base,  with  the  tip  black.  Iridea  brown. 
The  female  is  similar  to  the  male  bird,  except  that  the 
black  collar  and  coronal  band  are  not  .so  intense  in  co- 
Fig.  2.  The  young  of  the  year,  killed  in  October. 

Upper  mandible  browii  at  the  base ;  under  one  pale  orange-  Winter 
yellow.  From  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  eye  is  a  dusky  ""  """B^ 
Btreak.  Forehead  dirty  white.  Crown  of  the  head 
hair-brown,  and  without  the  black  band  that  distin- 
guishes the  adult.  Throat,  and  ring  round  the  neck, 
white,  tinged  with  yellow.  Gorget  wood-brown.  Back 
and  wing-coverts  pale  hair-brown,  tinged  with  grey,  the 
tips  and  aides  of  the  feathers  finely  margined  with  sul- 
lied white.  Under  parts  white.  Tail  as  in  the  adidt 
bird.     Legs  and  toes  wax-yellow. 


KENTISH  PLOVER. 
Chaxassius  CASTiAnns,  Latli. 
PLATE  XXXVIK.     Fio.  3. 

ChusdriuB  cuitiaiiiu,  LiUh.  \ai.  Om.  Sup.  66.  I — Temm.  Man.  d'Umitli. 

2.  544 — Strph.  Shaw'»  ZooL  II,  474. 
Chandrius  Aleiandrinus,  Hatwl.  H.  265.  30. 
Charadrius  a]bl&on&,   Meyer,  Taiuvhenb.  Deut.  2.  323.  ap.  5.~-Wagler, 

S/it  Av.  1.  ap.  33. 
Cturadrius  littoriUs,  Btchil.  Nmtui^  Deut.  4.  430.  I.  23.  f.  1.  and  2. 
MuvifiT  i  collier  interompu,  TVnai.  Alan.  rt'Ornith.  S.  644. 
Kfotiab  Ptover,  Lamn't  Br.  Blids,  t  18a — Lalh.  Svn.  Sup.  S.  SIS.  3. — 

Moot.  Omith.  Dltt.  Sup — Shaa'i  KcmiL  II.  4T4. 

This  species,  which  is  rather  inferior  even  in  size  to  the 
preceding  one,  was  first  named  by  Dr  Latham,  in  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  "  Index  Omithologicua,"  and  was  <lescribed 
by  him  at  greater  length  in  the  second  supplementary  vo- 
<i2 
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lume  of  his  "  General  Synopsis,"  from  three  specimens  sent 
to  him  by  Mr  Boys  of  Sandwich,  of  which  one  was  killed  in 
May  1787,  the  others  in  April  1791.  Since  that  time  we 
have  other  instances  of  its  capture,  amongst  which  may  be 
particularly  noticed  two  young  birds  of  the  year,  killed  up- 
on the  Norfolk  coast  in  1827,  and  recorded  by  William 
Yabsell,  Esq,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Zoological  Jour- 
nal, where  he  has,  with  his  accustomed  perspicuity,  minute- 
ly pointed  out  the  characters  that  distinguish  the  present 
species  at  this  age  from  the  young  of  Ckaradrius  Hiaticula. 
Of  this  latter  Montagd  was  inclined  to  consider  it  only  & 
variety,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  contents  of  his  paper, 
published  in  the  seventh  vohune  of  the  Lirmean  Transoc-.  i 
tions,  and  afterwards  transcribed  into  the  Supplement  to  the  I 
Ornithological  Dictionary,  under  the  head  of  "  Ringed  ' 
Plover."  Such  an  opinion,  however,  I  feel  conliilent,  could 
only  have  arisen  from  liis  never  having  seen  a  specimen  of 
the  Kentish  Plover,  as,  upon  examination  and  comparison 
with  C.  Hiaiicula,  so  accurate  an  observer  and  intelligent  a 
naturalist  must  have  been  at  once  convinced  that  they  were, 
though  nearly  allied,  yet  perfectly  distinct  species  •.  As  to 
the  Charadrhts  Alexandrinua  of  authors,  which  was  alaa 
considered  by  him  to  be  C.  Hiaticula  in  its  atlolesceiit  state, 
from  being  unable  to  refer  it  to  any  other  species  within  his 
knowledge,  I  agree  with  Tkmminck  and  Wagler,  that  it] 
ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  list  of  birds,  being  merely  ■< 
nominal  species,  founded  upon  citations  from  other  authors ; 
and  referring  not  only  to  the  present  bird,  but  also  to  Cha- 
radrius  mivor  of  Temmikck  (Ckar.  Curoriiats  of  Lathak'b 
Index,  Omith.),  another  species  of  Ringed  Plover,  very 
milar  in  its  markings,  but  inferior  in  size  to  C.  Hiaticula'. 

'  On  referring  to  Dr  Hekhie'b  late  edition  of  Hohtagu'»  DUtlonuj, 
I  wu  Burpriaed  to  Gnd  thit  the  Keniiih  Plottr  U  i^oiuidered  b,v  him  rIm  ai 
"  a  variety  of  the  Kinged  Plover."  I  must  therefure  suppose  that  he  oIm 
hu  never  seen  the  former  bird,  or  at  Irast  had  (he  opportunity  of  m 
rin*  it  with  the  latter. 


I 
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commoQ  in  Germany  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but 
hitherto  unrecorded  as  a  British  species,  Temminck  states 
the  Kentish  Plover  to  be  very  abundant  in  HolLind ;  in 
England  it  is  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence,  and  its  ap- 
pearance has  been  hitherto  confined  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  island.  It  is  also  found  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Tartary. 
Its  manners  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Ringed  Plover,  and 
it  is  a  constant  resident  upon  sea-coasts. — It  breeds  upon  the  Neat,  &o 
gravelly  beach  alwve  the  usual  reach  of  high  water,  using 
any  smidl  depression  aa  a  receptacle  for  its  four  eggs,  which 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding  species,  but  alike  in 
colour*.  Its  food  consists  of  small  marine  scarabcei,  and  pood. 
other  insects,  worms,  and  diminutive  bivalve  shell-fish. 

Plate  38.  Fig.  3.  Represents  the  adult  bird,  fi-ora  a  speci- 
men in  the  collection  of  Sir  Wilmam  Jaudine,  Bart. 
Bill  and  lega  black.     Forehead  and  streak  over  the  eyes  General 
white.     Behind  the  forehead  is  an  angular  spot  or  band  t^_ 
of  black.     Space  between  the  bill  and  eyes,  and  the  ear.  Adult 
coverts,  black.    Crown  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck 
deep  yellowish -brown,  tinged  with  ash-grey.     On  each 
mAe  of  the  breast  is  a  large  patch  of  brownish-black. 
Under  parts,  and  imperfect  ring  round  the  neck,  pure 
white.     Upper  jiarts  pale  wood-brown,  with  a  greyish 
tinge.     Quills  hair-brown,  with  the  shafts  of  the  pri- 
mary ones  white.     Tail  having  the  four  central  feathers 
hair-brown,  the  three  outer  ones  yellowish- white. 

•  From  a  notice  by  Mr  Geonaz  Ct*vro«  of  ilochoter,  in  the  !3d 
Number  of  tlie  Mngntine  of  NalurBl  tllatoiy,  it  appears  highly  probable 
tlut  the  Char.  Canlianui  breeds  lUinualh'  upon  the  Kentish  coast ;  for  be 
nj«,  "  I  first  met  with  these  birds  in  Pe^ell  Bn?,  and  on  the  Sandwich 
Fllti  in  Maj  1830,  They  were  then  in  pairs,  and  probably  breed  in  the 
banka  of  ihells  which  abound  there."  From  faia  having  »bot  seven  of  tbem 
in  one  day,  Ihey  seem  to  have  been  rather  numerouH,  and  have  in  all  likeli- 
hood hitherto  en'apcd  detection,  from  the  rimiliirily  of  llieir  nppcnrflni-e 
and  hiMta  lo  the  Kinged  Plover. 
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In  the  young  state  previous  to  the  moult,  there  is  no  hlack 
about  the  head.  Forehead  and  eyebrow  white.  Front 
of  the  neck  tlie  same.  Crown  of  the  head,  back  part  of 
the  neck,  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  light  ash- 
brown.  Patch  on  each  side  of  the  chest  light  hair- 
brown.     Under  parts  white.     Bill  and  legs  block. 


Genus  HIMANTOPUS,  Bkiss.     STILT. 


and 

"A 


Bill  longer  than  the  head,  slender,  cylindrical,  drawn  to 
a  fine  point,  slightly  inflected  towards  the  middle.  Mandi- 
bles with  a  lateral  groove,  extending  through  one-half  of 
their  length ;  tomia  of  both  mandibles  anterior  to  the  fur- 
row, infracted ;  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  slightly  curving 
over  that  of  the  under  one.  Nostrils  lateral,  long,  and 
linear. 

Wings  long,  with  the  first  quill-feather  much  longer 
the  rest. 

Legs  very  long  and  slender.  Tibiie  naked  for  the  great- 
est part  of  their  length  above  the  tarsal  joint.  Tarsi  thin 
and  laterally  compressed,  reticulated.  Feet  three-toed,  all 
the  toes  directed  forwards;  the  outer  toe  united  to  the  mid- 
dle one  by  a  large  membrane ;  the  inner  toe  by  a  much 
smaller  membrane.  Claws  short,  slightly  curbed,  and  haT>_ 
ing  the  inner  edges  expanded. 

Plumage  soft,  close,  and  ad  pressed. 

The  members  of  this  genus,  remarkable  for  tlie  dispropc 
tionate  length  and  the  slendemess  of  their  legs,  are  not  n 
I,  but  possess  a  very  wide  geographical  range,  some  cm 
of  the  species  being  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
the  earlier  authors,  when  only  one  species  was  recognised,  I 
was  placed  amongst  the  typical  Plovers.     It  was  very  pro 
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perly,  however,  detached  by  Bhiksom,  oiid  obtainetl  from 
hmi  tlie  generic  name  uf  Himuntopuiy  which  has  been  gene- 
rally adopted  by  subsequent  ornithologists.  Its  affinity  to 
the  Plovers  is  shewn  in  the  form  of  its  feet ;  and  the  passage 
to  the  genus  Ckaradrius  is  efiected  thniiigh  the  interposition 
of  some  «f  the  longer-limbed  species,  and  by  the  members  of 
the  genus  Plux'ianus.  It  also  connects  the  present  family 
with  certain  groups  of  the  Scohpacitht,  as  it  shews  an  evi- 
dent affinity,  both  in  form  and  manners,  to  the  Avosets  {ge- 
nus Recurvirostra) ;  amongst  which,  indeed,  Wilson  was 
led  to  place  the  North  American  species,  from  the  great  si- 
milarity observed  by  that  acute  inquirer  in  their  respective 
habits.  The  present  birds  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  ocean, 
as  well  as  of  interior  saline  and  fresh- water  lakes,  feeding  up- 
on worms,  insects,  larvce,  &c.  which  are  obtained  in  the 
muddy  shallows  of  the  waters  they  frequent.  Their  moult 
is  presumed  by  Temminck  to  be  double;  for  the  fact  does 
not  appear  to  be  established  by  actual  observation. 


BLACK-WINGED  STILT. 

ffiMdNTOFos  tatAHOFTKRvs,  Meyer. 
PLATE  XSXIX.  • 

Hfantntopus  melanopterua,  Temvt.  3Ian.  d'Omith.  2.  523. — IloriJ.  Truii.i. 

litm.  Soc  13.  194. — Shaus'i  ZooL  13.  ITU — Rennie'a  Munt.  Ora.  Dili. 

p.40G. 
Hintuitnpus  rufipea,  BechtL  Nalurg.  Deut.  4.  44G.  t  SS.  f.  I. 
HiDuntopus  atropterua,  Meyer,  Tasschenb.  Ueut.  't  315. 
Hinuuitiipus,  BriH.  S.  33.  t.  :t.  f.  1. — Raii  S711.  106.  9. — WilL  SIS.  t  M. 
Oundriufl  UimaaUipUS, /.inn.  S/at.  I.  !S&  11. — Gnei.  SysL  1.  tiSO Lath. 

Iiid.  Omith.  (.  Z.  741.  sp.  3. 
L-Echeise,  Buff.  Oia.  8.  114.  pL  B._Id.  PI.  Enl.  878 — Cui,.  Keg.  Anim. 

1.  41Mi. 
L'EchasK  k  Miint«au  Doir,  Temtn.  Man.  d'Ornith.  t.  G3a — I,euon,  Man. 

d'Oraiti.  3.  340. 
ScfawarKllugellge  Strandreuter,  Meger,  Voa.  Deutich.  b.  3.  Hea  !1. 
LoDgJegged  Plover,  Pehn.  Br.  ZooL  «.  lio.  !09 Artt.  ZiioL  B.  No.  4ns. 

—Lidh.  Sjn.  6.  19&,3.— Id.  Sup.  262 — IFAife'i  Hist.  Sclli,    p.  SSa— 

Ltmn't  Br.  Birds,  3.  pL  IBS — Beteiok"!  Br.  Birds,  ed.  I83U.  1. 1.  pi.  3(|,'>. 

—SlimF'i  ZooL  sect.  1.  pL  80, 
BUi-k.irin);^  l^nngihank,  Slefh.  Sbaw's  :<doL  12.  ISO. 
suit,  il«nm«'(  HonU  Om.  Diet.  p.  istii. 
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This  bird,  of  such  singular  appearance,  from  the  great 
length  of  its  legs,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  ita  body,  is  on- 
Occafllonai  'y  Itnown  to  Us  as  an  occasional  visitant, — a  few  specimens 
visitant,  |ia\-ing  been  from  time  to  time  killed  in  different  parts  of 
these  islands.  It  is  met  with  in  France,  Germany,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Continental  Europe,  but  only  as  a  bird  of 
passage,  its  chief  habitats  being  in  Hungary  and  Russia,  up- 
on the  margins  of  the  widely  extended  saline  lakes  of  those 
countries,  where  it  breeds  and  rears  its  young.  It  is  also 
common  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  occurs  in  Kgypt  and 
other  districts  of  the  African  continent.  Of  its  habits  and 
other  peculiarities  I  am  unable  to  give  any  detailed  account, 
never  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  bird  in  a  Uv- 
ing  state,  nor  can  I  supply  this  deficiency  by  extracts  from 
any  other  author  •.  Judging,  however,  that  they  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  resemble  those  of  others  of  this  genus,  I  refer 
my  readers  to  Wilson's  graphic  account  of  an  American 
species  closely  related  to  the  present  one,  and  which  he  has 
described  under  the  title  of  Securvirostra  Himantopua. 


Plate  S9.*     Represents  this  bird  of  the  natural  size. 
General        Bill   black.     Irides  red.     Forehead,  region  of  the  eyes, 
rp^P"  sides  and  front  of  the  neck,  lower  [lart  of  the  back,  and 

Male.  'he  under  parts  white ;  the  latter  tinged  with  rose-red. 

Occiput  and  nape  of  the  neck  greyish  black.  Hind  part 
of  the  neck  white,  many  of  the  feathers  Imng  tipped 
with  greyish -black.  Mantle,  scapulars,  wing-coverts, 
and  quills  black,  glossed  with  duck-green.  Tail  ash- 
grey.  Legs  and  toes  vermilion -red.  Tarsi  thin  and 
reticulated. 
Female.  The  female  is  inferior  in  size,  and  the  dark  parts  of  her 
plumage  incline  more  to  brown,  without  exhibiting  the 
glossy  green  lustre  of  the  male  bird. 

*  I  aiD  intbrmed  that  there  in  a  coloured  figure  and  deacription  of  this 
bird,  under  ita  former  title  of  Lmtg-ks/grd  I'Uxer,  in  Dr  StlAW'a  "  Natural- 
ists' Miscellanjr/'  (a  periodical  work  of  considerable  ability,  but  now  diffi- 
cult to  be  met  with),  talien  from  a  rocent  specimen  transmitted  to  that 
distinguiahed  naturalist  hj  a  clergrman  in  1^'ales,  where  the  bird  wm  killed- 
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Gendb  (EDICNEMUS,  Teu^.    THICK-KNEE. 

GENERIC     CHARACTEHS. 

Bill  rather  longer  than  the  head,  strong,  strait,  depressed 
at  the  base ;  the  tip  homy,  hard,  and  compressed  ;  culmen 
of  the  upper  mandible  prominent,  with  the  tip  gently  de- 
flected. Nasal  fosse  large  and  wide,  covered  with  a  mem- 
brane like  a  cere.  Under  mandible  angulated,  and  ascend- 
ing towards  the  jxiint.  Gape  of  the  bill  extending  back- 
wards as  far  as  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye.  Nostrils  me- 
dial, longitudinally  cleft  a^  far  as  the  horny  tip  of  the  bill, 
open  in  front,  and  covered  in  the  back  part  by  the  membrane 
of  the  fosse. 

Wings  of  mean  length,  pointed,  having  the  first  quill 
shorter  than  the  second,  which  is  the  longest  in  the  wing. 
Tail  wedge-shaped. 

Legs  long,  slender,  with  part  of  the  tibi«  naked  above 
the  tarsal  joint.  Tarsi  covered  with  hexagonal  scales.  Feet 
three-toed,  with  all  the  toes  directed  forwards.  Toes  short, 
united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane,  which  is  continued,  and 
borders  each  toe.  Nails  short,  slightly  curved,  with  the 
inner  edge  of  the  middle  one  dilated. 

This  interesting  genus,  established  by  Tehuinck  for  the 
reception  of  that  species  known  in  Europe,  and  of  several 
others  which  late  discoveries  have  produced  to  us  from  Af- 
rica, AHia,Zand  New  Holland,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the 
present  family,  and  serves  to  connect  it  with  the  Rasorial 
order,  by  its  evident  affinity  to  the  Bustards,  and  other  ge- 
nera of  the  family  of  Str^lhionidce.  Its  intermediate  posi- 
tion^between  the  Plovers  and  Bustards  is  clearly  pointed  out 
by  the  station  which  earlier  systematists  have  given  to  the 
European  species  (the  only  one  then  known),  Latham  hav- 
ing placed  it  in  the  genus  Otit,  Linn.eus  and  others  in  that 
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of  Ckaradriics.  It  possesses,  however,  t-haracters  stiflii-ient- 
ly  prominent  and  distinct  to  warrant  its  separation  from 
both ;  and  which  netessity  is  further  shewn  by  the  recent 
discovery  of  several  other  species,  all  possessing  the  tj'pical 
characters  of  the  Common  Thick-knee.  To  the  Plovers  it 
is  allied  by  the  structure  of  its  hill,  by  its  large  and  rounded 
head,  and  the  general  contour  of  the  body ;  to  the  Bustards 
by  the  form  of  its  feet,  and  the  shortness  of  its  toes.  Its  h»-^ 
bits  ore  also  more  assimilated  to  the  latter  group,  and,  liksi 
than,  it  lays  but  two  eggs.  The  species  reside  on  unculti- 
vated open  countries  and  dry  deserts,  feeding  upon  insects, 
worms,  small  mammalia,  and  reptiles.  Their  moult  appears 
to  be  simple,  and  there  is  but  little  difference  between  the  ( 
sexes  in  plumage  and  general  appearance. 


^^'^^to.. 


COMMON  THICK-KNEE. 

(Edicssmits  cBBPirAKs,  Temm. 
PLATE  XI, 
crepitniu,  Team.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  621 — Shain'i 


459.  pi.  ax 

(Edicnemua  Bellonii,  FUm.  Br.  Anim.  1.  I 
Charailrius (Edicnemus, Linn.  Syst.  I.  255. 

ler,  Sjst.  Av.  sp.  I. 
Otia  {EdioiemuB,  Lath.  Ind.  Ora.  S.  G61.  sf 
Pluvialis  nmjor,  (Edicnemua  vulgo  ditta,  Jtaii  Sjn.  108.  A.  C — Will  1 

tab.  68 — BritioH,  Om.  6.  76,  12.  t.  7.  C  I- 
Fedoa  noatm  tertia,  Aoii  Svn.  106.  A.  & — WUL  316. 
Le  Gran  J  Pluvicr,  ou  Courlis  de  Terre,  Iluff.  Ois.  B.  10&  pL  7 — Id.  PI- 

EnL  9in. 
tEdieneme  Criiird,  Tmrn.  Man.  d'Ormth.  2.  52l.—LeMioi^  Man.  d'Oniilh. 

2.  :)3li. 
Lercheugraue  Rcgenpfeifer,  Btohat.  Nalurg.  Deut.  i.  387 — Meyer,  Tass- 

I'benb.  Deut.  t.  SIT. 
Stone  Curlew,  MUn'a  Br.  Birds,  I.  pL  GO WUL  (AngL)  306 — JiennU'* 

Mont.  Orn.  Diet.  p.  600. 
Thict-kneed  Bustard,  Pmn.  Br.  ZooL  1.  No,  200 — Whiles  Hist.  Selb. 

Jto.  43.  B8.— Lath.  Syn.  4.  BOG.  9 — Lcuin'i  Br.  Birds,  4.  jiL  141 Mont. 

Omith.  Diet.  1- — Id.  oup. 
Great  Plover,  Bewicfa  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826.  1.  p.  t.  3G3. 
Common  Thlck.knw,  Leach,  Cat.  Br.  Mus.  p.  20.— StepH.  Shaw's  ZooL 

11.459.  pL  33. 

Provincial — Nortblk  Plover. 
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The  Common  Thick-knee,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
the  Norfolk  Plover,  is  a  migratory  bird,  and  one  of  our  re- 
gular summer  visitants.  It  arrives  in  England  generally  Periodical 
about  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May  (though 
earlier  instances  of  its  appearance  have  been  occasionally  no- 
ticed), and,  after  performing  the  duties  attendant  uix)n  the 
reproduction  of  the  species,  as  autumn  advances  rallects  into 
flocks,  and  retires  soon  afterwards,  with  the  addition  of  the 
new  matured  yoimg,  to  Africa  and  the  warmer  latitudes  of 
the  Eurojiean  continent,  to  pass  the  hiemal  months.  Its  dis- 
tribution  in  this  country  is  principally  confined  to  a  few  of 
the  Bouthern  and  eastern  counties,  as  its  peculiar  habits  di- 
rect it  to  such  as  afford  extensive  open  tracts ;  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  most  abundant  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Sussex. 
It  is  also  found  in  Hampshire,  and  sometimes,  though  of 
much  rarer  occurrence,  in  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  which 
seem  to  be  the  highest  limit  of  its  migration  here ;  as  I  ne- 
ver met  with  it,  nor  liave  I  heard  of  any  instances  of  its  ca]>- 
ture  in  the  more  northern  countries,  or  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
land. According  to  Montagu  and  other  ornithologists,  it 
is  equally  excluded  from  the  western  parts  of  the  island. 
Wide  hilly  downs  are  the  situations  that  suit  the  economy  of 
this  bird,  and  where  it  passes  the  period  of  its  residence  with 
us.  It  makes  no  nest,  but  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  surface  Nest,  Ac. 
of  the  earth,  in  fallow  or  other  bare  ground,  especially  where 
flint  stones  are  abundant ;  as  their  similarity  in  colour  to  the 
bird  and  its  eggs  furnish  great  means  of  safety  from  its  ene- 
mies. Like  the  Bustard,  its  eggs  are  bmitcd  to  two,  which 
are  of  a  light  yellowish- brown,  with  blotches  and  streaks  of 
different  shades  of  brown.  The  young  follow  their  parents 
upon  immediate  exclusion,  and  are  then  covered  with  a  par- 
ti-coloured grey  down,  which  gradually  gives  place  to  the 
proper  plumage,  till  in  six  weeks  or  two  months  they  arc 
enabled  to  fly,  and  of  course  to  provide  for  themselves.  The 
large  and  prominent  eye  of  this  bird  indicates  it  as  being  a 
Ute  and  nocturnal  feeder,  and  we  accordingly  find  its  prey 
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Food,  to  consist  of  small  mammaJia,  reptiles,  worms,  and  insects, 
of  such  species  as  are  known  to  be  abroad  and  in  activity 
under  the  shades  of  night  The  Btomachs  of  two  individuals 
sent  to  me  from  Norfolk  in  the  spring,  soon  after  their  ar- 
rival in  this  country,  were  filled  with  the  remains  of  beetles, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  genus  Carabtis.  This  organ  (un- 
like that  of  the  Little  Bustard,  Otis  Tetrax)  was  very  mus- 
cular, with  its  inner  coats  corrugated ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
remains  above  mentioned,  contained  several  small  flint  peb- 
bles, in  all  probability  intentionally  swallowed,  to  assist  the 
folds  of  the  stomach  in  acting  upon  the  hard  shelly  covering 
of  its  prey.  This  is  a  bird  of  wild  and  shy  disposition,  and, 
like  other  night-feeding  species,  usually  is  at  rest  during  the 
day,  sitting  closely  squatted  behind  a  stone,  clod,  or  any  pro- 
tecting cover;  and,  when  disturbed,  after  flying  to  a  short 
distance,  nms  off  with  great  rapidity.  With  the  advance  of 
twilight  it  issues  from  its  retreat  in  search  of  food,  and  may 
then  be  heard  frequently  uttering  its  loud  and  shrill  whistle, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  amorous  note-call  of  the  male 
bird.  It  flics  with  great  strength  and  swiftness,  and  during 
the  night  (especially  in  the  breeding  season)  sometimes 
mounts  high  in  tlie  air.  In  its  flight  the  legs  are  stretched 
out  behind  (as  in  the  Plovers,  and  indeed  in  most  of  the 
GraUalorea)  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  body.  This 
species  has  a  wide  geographical  range  in  the  old  world,  be- 
ing found  in  Spain,  the  southern  parts  of  France,  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  and  in  other  southern 
parts  of  Euro]>e,  suitable  to  its  habits.  It  is  also  to  be  met 
with  in  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  young  are  said  to  be 
good  for  the  table,  but  the  flesh  of  the  old  birds  is  dry,  hard,' 
and  strong. 

Platk  40.  Represents  this  bird  of  the  natural  size. 

General     Head  and  upper  parts  of  the  hody  retidish- white,  tinged'^ 

duacnp.  ^j(]j  ash-grey  and  yellowish-brown,  each  feather  having  j 

a  central  streak  of  umber-brown.    Cheeks,  throat,  belly,  1 
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and  thighs  white.  Neck,  and  upper  part  of  breast,  yel- 
lowish-white, streaked  with  brown.  Lesser  wing-coverts 
pale  cream-white.  QuiUs  black,  the  first  having  a  large 
white  bar  near  the  middle,  the  second  with  one  rather 
Bmaller.  Tail  wedge-shaped,  the  three  outmost  feathers 
reddish-white,  with  arrow-shaped  bars  and  a  broad  tip 
of  black,  the  next  two  feathers  more  inch'ning  to  wood- 
brown,  with  a  few  darker  zigzag  lines  and  variegations, 
and  with  black  tips ;  the  two  middle  feathers  pale 
wood-brown,  slightly  marbled,  but  without  the  black 
tips.  The  homy  point  of  the  bill  black,  the  basal  part 
being  primrose-yellow.  Irides  gamboge-yellow.  Be- 
hind the  eyes  is  a  bare  space  of  a  wax-yellow  colour. 
Legs  and  toes  yellow,  with  a  greyish  tinge.  Claws 
blackish- brown. 
The  female  resembles  the  male  bird ;  and  the  young  are 
distinguished  by  the  colours  being  less  marked  and  dis- 
tinct, and  the  tarsus  below  the  joint  being  thick  and 
swollen. 

I 

^^^^T?HH  Order,  which  constitutes  the  fifth  great  division  of 
the  Class,  contains  (as  the  title  imports)  all  the  various  tribes 
conspicuous  for  their  aquatic  habits ;  and  whose  conforma- 
tion, as  to  the  structure  of  the  feet  and  other  anatomical 
points,  fits  them  for  swimming,  diving,  &c.,  and  entitles 
them  to  the  appropriate  name  of  Water-Fowl.  It  answers 
to  the  Palmipedes  of  other  systematists,  if  we  except  a  few 
funns,  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  (in  strict  accordance 
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with  their  ufGnities,  aiid  with  the  station  they  seem  naturally 
to  hold),  to  remove  to  families  of  another  order;  as  the 
genus  Phtxnicopterus  (Flamingo)  to  the  family  of  ArdeadiE, 
and  Recurvirostra  (Avosel)  to  that  of  ScoiopacitUB,  in  the 
order  GraUatorea ;  the  feet  of  these  birds  betokening  more 
analofjy  than  affinity  to  those  of  the  true  Natatorea.  The 
present  order,  bke  the  preceding  one,  may  bo  divided  into 
6ve  natural  families,  which  (according  to  the  nomenclature 
now  adopted),  are  thus  entitled,  Anatid<B,  Colymbida,  Alca- 
dfe,  Pelecanidte,  and  LaridtE,  each  taking  its  designation 
from  the  tyjtica!  or  representative  genus.  Of  these,  the  Co- 
iymbidcB  and  Alcatlte,  possessing  in  a  superior  degree  the' 
structure  and  qualities  that  peculiarly  fit  them  for  living  on 
the  ocean,  and  being  at  the  same  time  deficient  in  properties 
possessed  by  the  others,  which  are  not  so  directly  essential 
to  that  end,  may  be  considered  the  typical  representatives 
of  the  order  ;  for  as  the  order  itself,  as  Mr  Vigoes  observes, 
is  aberrant,  inasmuch  as  it  deviates  from  what  he  calls  the 
more  perfect  structure*  of  the  conterminous  tribes  or  orders, 
the  normal  subdivisions  will  necessarily  consist  of  such 
groups  as  carry  this  deviation  to  the  greatest  extreme,  and 
this,  upon  investigation,  will  be  found  to  prevail  in  the  dif- 
ferent genera  of  these  two  families.  The  other  three,  which 
diverge  more  or  less  from  the  true  natatorial  form,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  CdymbiikE  and  Alcache,  and  approximate  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  families  and  groups  of  the  pre- 
ceding orders,  form  the  aberrant  divisions.  The  same  cir- 
cular succession  of  affinities  that  prevails  throughout  the 

■  When  the  words  prr/Kl  itrvtturi  aie  used,  thej  must  mean  that  peoi. 
Bar  fommtion  which  lies  equally  removed  from  the  two  extremes,  con- 
sidered with  renpect  to  systematic  an-itngement ;  sach,  for  inBtance,  u 
the  central  (or  typical)  form  of  any  divisao  or  family.  This  diMiadiaB 
seems  necesaaij  to  be  made,  lest  the  term  should  be  liable  to  misconstrue- 
tion  i  as  we  know  that  every  creature  isstted  perfect  from  the  hand  of 
Its  Creator,  that  is,  with  such  an  iidnptation  of  its  jiarts  and  their  func. 
tions  to  ilB  peculiar  habits  as  Almighty  Wisdom  alone  could  produce.^ 
P.  S. 
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oUipr  orders  and  tlit-ir  subdivisiuiis,  may  be  traced  in  the  pre- 
sent one ;  and  its  connexion  with  t/tem,  at  various  points, 
satisfactorily  established  by  the  tendency  of  particular  ge- 
nera and  species.  It  is  also  through  the  connexion  of  this 
order  with  tliat  of  the  Raptorea  (however  improbable  it  may 
at  first  view  appear),  that  the  circle  of  the  orders  themselves 
is  completed.  This  seems,  however,  to  be  effected  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  pecuUar  form  in  the  family  of  the  Pele- 
canides;  I  allude  to  tiie  genus  Tackypetesoi  Vikillot  (the 
type  of  which  is  the  Pelecanus  Af/uibis  of  Linn.cu's),  of 
which  the  species,  Iwth  in  form,  flight,  and  predatory  ha- 
bits, shew  a  marked  and  near  approach  to  the  true  raptorial 
birds.  As  the  affinities  of  each  family  will  be  more  particu- 
larly alluded  to  imder  their  respective  heads,  I  pass  without 
further  preface  to  that  of  the  Anatidw,  with  which  the  order 
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Thk  Family  of  Anatida;,  to  wliich  we  are  introduced  by 
the  connexion  subsisting  between  certain  of  its  members  and 
i>therB  of  the  preceding  orders,  forms  the  first  aberrant  fa- 
mily of  the  Natatares,  and  is  formed  of  the  extensive  Lin- 
nean  genus  Anaa  with  that  of  Mergua.  The  first  it  has 
been  found  necessary,  by  subsequent  systemattsts  (from  the 
difficult  task  of  reconciling  and  adapting  the  Linnean  gene- 
ric characters  to  the  vast  variety  of  species  it  contains),  to 
separate,  either  by  sectional  division,  as  adopted  by  M. 
Truhinck,  in  his  "  Manuel  d'Omithologie"  (which  division 
is  in  fact  equivalent  to  the  subfamilies  of  the  present  sys- 
tem), or  by  the  institution  of  distinct  genera,  the  plan  of 
Illiceb,  as  well  as  other  naturalists  of  the  present  day,  and 
in  which  they  do  but  follow  the  older  ornith()logists  who  pre- 
ceded the  learned  Swede.  In  conjunction,  however,  witli  the 
genus  Mergus,  it  appears  clearly  to  admit  of  being  separated 
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into  five  siilKlivisions  or  Subfamilies*  (or,  as  others  may 
chuBe  to  call  them,  Genera),  each  displaying  the  same  series 
of  affinities  within  itself  that  regulates  the  more  extendve 
divisions.  The  first  of  them  is  the  subfamily  Anserina,  con- 
taining all  the  species  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Geese  (and  answering  to  Temminck's  section  Les  Oiea), 
amongst  which  I  also  include  the  genus  CereopsU  of  La- 
tham. These,  in  their  terrene  habits,  food,  facihty  of  walk- 
ing, length  of  neck  and  of  leg  (as  compared  with  the  other 
JitatldcB),  and  bareness  of  the  tibia  above  the  tarsal  joint  (as 
exemplified  in  Cereopsit,  Sic),  shew  a  near  approach  to  the 
Raaorea  and  GraUatorea,  and  serve  as  a  ctmnecting  medium 
between  them  and  the  present  order.  To  the  Geese,  the  sub- 
family Cyf^ihm  (Swans)  seems  naturally  to  succeed,  nearly 
allied  to  them  in  form  and  other  characteristics  hut  more 
aquatic  in  their  habits ;  with  shorter  legs,  placed  further 
backwards  and  more  out  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  being  thus 
endued  with  less  activity  upon  land.  In  the  form  of  the  bill 
they  shew  their  connexion  with  the  two  next  subfamiliea ; 
the  first  of  which,  Anatlna,  answers  to  Tkmuin'ck's  first  sec- 
tion of  "  Canards  proprcmcnt  dita."  Tliis  appears  to  form 
the  typical  group  of  the  present  family,  for  in  it  we  find  the 
lamellated  structure  of  the  bill  (Iwlonging  more  or  less  to  all 
the  Anatid<e),  developed  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  habits 
mediate  between  those  that  approach  nearest  to  the  Land 
Birds,  and  those  conducting  to  the  more  typical  Naiatores^. 

•ThisarrHngenient  oftliejlnnyi'/iB  differs  BlJgLlljfionilhiit  of  Mr  Vi- 
oOBs,  as  developed  in  his  "  SltetclieB  in  Omitholofty,"  publiaheil  in  Ihe 
third  volume  ol'  the  Zoological  Jouma] ;  in  which  be  has  mode  Crrenpm 
(without,  aa  I  thiol,  sufficient  reason,  or  a  due  consideration  of  its  Blnic- 
ture  and  aSinitiea)  the  tjpe  of  a  Bubfamil^.  He  has  also  placed  the  Meigi 
in  the  aub&milv  that  coDtolns  the  Ducks  with  a  lubated  bind  toe,  whereas 
the  peculiar  characteis  of  the  former  seem  to  entitle  them  to  a  distinct 
station. 

t  I  refer  my  readers  to  an  able  article,  entitled,  "  On  thoBe  Birds  which 
»»bibit  the  Tjplin]  Perfection  of  the  FamUy  of  the  AnatU^"  by  Mr 
of  the  most  scientific  omitholngists  of  the  pment  itj) 
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From  the  Anatitia  we  are  led  by  easy  gradatiuiis  of  charac- 
ter to  the  fourth  subfamily  Fuligulina,  embracing  Tem- 
iokck'b  second  section  of  Canards,  or  Ducks  with  a  lobated 
bind  toe.  These  are  more  pelagic  in  their  habits  than  the 
foregoing  groups,  and  in  form  also  make  a  more  evident  ap- 
proach to  the  typical  families  of  the  present  order ;  their 
legs,  by  being  thrown  far  backwards,  and  iinich  out  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  render  their  progress  upon  land  constrained 
and  awkward,  but  essentially  contribute  to  their  power  of 
swimming.  With  them  the  neck  becomes  shortened  and 
thicker,  and  tlie  gullet  more  capacious,  proportionate  to  the 
larger  kind  of  food  upon  which  they  subsist.  They  swim 
remarkably  well,  rarely  quit  the  water,  and  are  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  obtaining  their  food  by  diving.  Nearly  allied 
to  these  last  in  the  backward  situation  of  the  legs,  the  form 
of  the  feet,  lobated  hind  toe,  and  aquatic  habits,  are  the 
members  of  the  genus  Mergiu,  forming  the  fifth  subfamily 
Mcrgina,  They  differ,  however,  in  the  form  of  the  bill, 
which  in  a  great  mea.iure  loses  the  breadth  and  depression 
seen  in  the  three  immediately  preceding  groups  of  the  Ana- 
lidiB,  and  becomes  more  like  that  of  the  succeeding  families 
of  the  order ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  connexion  with  the 
first  subfamily  Anscrina  Is  preserved  by  the  Smew  {Mergui 
albellua),  whose  bill  is  almost  of  an  intermediate  form  between 
that  of  some  of  the  smaller  Geese  and  the  other  species  of 
Afergi. 

The  AnatidcB  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  this  or- 
der, not  only  by  the  broad  and  depressed  form  of  the  bill, 
but  by  its  softer  consistence,  and  being  entirely  clothed  by 
an  epidermis,  or  skin,  with  the  exception  of  the  dertrum,  or 
terminating  naiL  Its  structure  is  also  peculiar  in  another 
essential  point,  and  differs  from  that  of  all  other  birds  in  the 
edges  being  furnished  with  lamellar  plates,  more  or  less  de- 
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veloped,  according  to  the  proximity  of  the  species  to  the  typl^ 
cal  subfamily  Anat'ma  ;  in  which,  as  I  have  before  obsen'ed, 
it  is  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  in  beautiful  accordance 
with  the  use  that  so  singular  a  structure  ia  destined  to  ful- 
fil. In  the  Mergi,  which  stand  at  tlie  further  extremity  of 
the  family,  and  whose  piscivorous  habits  differ  from  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  AiuitidtE,  this  disposition  of  tile  edges  of  the 
bill  becomes  much  altered,  assuming  the  appearance  of  dis- 
tinct hooks  pointing  backwards,  a  modification  admirably 
adapted,  by  acting  as  teeth,  to  assist  these  birds  in  catching 
and  holding  their  slippery  prey.  In  this  family  (and  parti- 
cidarly  in  the  typical  species),  the  tongue  is  very  large  and 
fleshy,  furnished  on  its  margin  and  other  parts  with  rough 
appendages  to  secure  their  prey,  and  proliably  also  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  water  and  mud  by  which  it  is  often  necessa- 
rily aoconipanied.  The  trachea,  or  windpipe,  of  the  male 
birds  in  the  three  last  subfamilies,  and  in  some  of  the  less 
typical  species  of  Anaerina,  is  distinguished  by  a  singular  en- 
largement or  capsule  near  its  bifurcation,  dilFenng  in  form 
according  to  the  species ;  in  addition  to  which  a  few  species 
display  other  enlargements  in  parts  of  the  trachea,  as  esem. 
plified  in  Mergus  merganser,  Oiiiemiajiisca,  Clanguh,  vul- 
garis, Sic  The  stomach,  or  gizzard,  of  the  AnatidfB  is  large 
and  very  muscular,  and  the  ciecum  is  of  considerable  length;  1 
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Bill  as  long  as,  or  shorter  than,  the  head ;  strait,  conical, 
thick,  much  higher  than  broad  at  the  base,  depressetl  and 
flattened  towards  the  tip ;  entirely  covered  with  a  c^re,  or 
naked  skin,  with  the  exception  of  the  nails  of  the  upper  and 
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lower  mandibles,  w)iich  are  distinct  and  homy,  orbicidate 
and  convex ;  that  of  the  upper  mandible  having  the  tip  de- 
flected, and  covering  the  lower  one.  Lower  mandible  also 
narrower  than  the  upper.  Toniia  laminato-dentated ;  the 
lamella?  of  the  upper  niandilile  exposed,  those  i)f  the  lower 
mandible  covered  by  the  projection  of  the  ujjper  one. 

Nostrils  lateral,  plated  rather  behind  the  middle  of  the 
bill,  and  pierced  in  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  membrane 
that  covers  the  nasal  furrow.  Tongue  broad,  fleshy,  and 
fimbriated. 

Wings  long,  ample,  tuberculaled. 

Legs  placed  nearly  under  the  centre  of  the  body ;  the  ti- 
bia clothed  nearly  to  the  tarsal  joint.  Feet  four-toed ;  three 
before  and  one  behind;  the  front  toes  palmated,  the  hind 
one  free,  and  articulated  upon  the  tarsus,  and  scarcely  touch- 
ing tJie  ground  with  its  tip.  Middle  toe  the  longest.  Nails 
fidcate,  and  having  their  inner  edges  dilated. 

Although  LtNNxna  combined  the  whole  of  the  Aruttitke, 
with  the  exception  of  the  genus  Mergus,  under  one  generic 
head,  the  elder  naturalists  had  always  separated  the  Geese 
(or  genus  Anser)  from  the  true  Ducks,  as  presenting  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  characters,  not  only  in  fonn,  but  in  ha- 
tnts.  The  same  has  also  been  the  prevalent  opinion  amongst 
subsequent  authors ;  and  we  find  the  genus  Jnacr  adopted 
by  Illiger,  Bechstein,  Cdvieu,  and  other  continental  or- 
nithologists, as  well  as  by  Fleming,  Vigubs,  and  most  of 
the  distinguished  writers  on  this  subject  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  Berniclex  have,  by  Mr  Stefhens,  in  the  twelfth 
volume  of  Shaw's  General  Zoology,  been  separated  from  the 
rest,  and  described  under  the  generic  title  of  Bcmicla,  an 
arrangement  that  for  the  present  I  decline  following,  as  I 
cannot,  after  the  most  minute  investigation  into  the  charac- 
tera  of  the  species,  fix  upon  any  one  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  a  separation  from  the  genus  Anser,  as  almve  cha- 
racterized. The  genus,  therefore,  as  now  established,  will 
r2 
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contain  those  species  which  we  are  accustomed  to  term  Wild 
Geese,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other  in  form, 
colour  of  plumage,  and  habits ;  anti  the  Bernicles,  of  inferior 
size,  with  a  shorter  bill,  and  generally  with  black  legs. 

From  the  central  position  of  their  legs,  the  moderate  size 
of  their  feet,  and  the  length  of  their  tarsi,  the  Geeae  walk 
readily  on  land,  and  are  indeed  much  more  frequently  seen 
there  than  on  the  water.  They  swim,  however,  with  buoy- 
ancy and  ease,  but  rarely  dive,  and  only  in  cases  of  great 
emergency ;  when  wounded,  perhaps,  or  otherwise  unable  to 
escape.  In  diet  they  are  graminivorous,  as  well  as  granivo. 
rous,  chiefly  the  former ;  and  for  cutting  sucli  kind  of  food 
the  laminated  structure  of  the  bill  is  admirably  adapted. 
For  this  purpose  they  seek  the  meadows  of  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  resort  much  to  fields  of  young  wheat  or  other 
grain.  From  the  great  development  of  wing  their  flight  it 
strong,  and  they  make  rapid  progress  during  their  migratory 
journeys,  as  they  can  move  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
in  an  hour.  In  these  flights  they  advance  in  a  diagonal  line, 
or  in  two  such  lines,  meeting  in  a  point  like  an  inverted  V. 
They  breed  in  the  marshy  districts  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  retire  during  the  summer  months,  laying  several 
of  a  white,  or  sullied  white  colour.  The  flesh  of  the  species 
is  well  flavoured,  and  highly  esteemed  fur  the  table ;  and  in 
some  countries  certain  kinds  constitute  the  principal  support 
of  the  inhabitants,  being  killed  in  immense  numbers  during 
their  periodical  flights,  and  prepared  as  food  for  the  winter. 
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GREY   LAG   WILD   GOOSE. 

Ansbr  PALUSTsrs,  Fkm- 

PLATE  XLl. 


Atuer  palustru,  Fhn.  Br.  Anim.  1.  126.  »p.  IBS. 

Aau  Anser  Itelui)  GmtL  SyO,  1.  610.  sp.  i—Lalh.  Ind.  Uraitli.  -2.  U41. 

flp.  26. 
L'Oie  cendr^  ou  Pmniere,  Ttntn.  Man.  d'Ornltb.  3.  8la 
L'Oie  ordinaire,  Cuo.  R^.  Aaim.  t.  530. 
Wtlde  Gemeine  GatlB,  Bechtt.  Nntur;;.  Deut.  4.  813. 
Grey  La^  Goose,  Peaa.  Br.  ZooL  3.  570.  Ka  2li0.— Arct  ZooL  3.  473.. 


Fbom  the  concurrent  testimony  of  our  older  writers,  it  ap- 
pears that  tliis  species  was  formerly  very  abundant  in  Bri-  P 
tain ;  and  was  also  a  peratanerit  resident  here,  breeding  an- 
nually in  great  numbers  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
some  of  the  adjoining  counties.  The  draining  and  cultiva- 
tion of  these  marshy  tracts,  under  progressive  agricultural 
improvement,  and  the  increasing  popidation  of  the  kingdom, 
baa,  however,  banished  these  birds  from  their  ancient  haunts ; 
and  they  are  now,  comparatively  speaking,  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  only  met  with  in  small 
flocks  during  the  winter.  They  seem  to  have  given  place, 
as  it  were,  to  the  next  species  {An-icr  segctum,  Bean  Goose), 
which,  as  a  winter  visitant,  is  very  numerous,  and  widely 
spread  throughout  the  country.  According  to  Tehmincx, 
the  present  species  seldom  advances  much  beyond  the  fifty- 
tbird  degree  of  north  latitude ;  its  geographical  distribution 
extending  over  the  central  and  ea.stem  parts  of  Europe, 
Northern  Asia,  and  some  parts  of  Western  Africa,  where  it 
inhal)its  the  marshes,  and  the  borders  of  lakes  and  inland 
•eas.  It  breeds  amongst  the  rushes  and  other  coarse  her-  N 
bnge,  making  a  large  neU  of  vegetable  matter,  and  laying 
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from  six  to  twelve  eggs  of  a  sullied  white.  Its  food  consists  ' 
principally  of  the  various  grasses  of  the  moist  and  marshy 
tracts  it  affects,  though  it  eats  grain  uith  avidity.  It  is  also 
very  fond  of  the  tender  blades  of  wheat,  &c.,  and  often, 
during  its  periodical  visits,  does  considerable  damage  to  com 
fields  in  an  early  stage  of  growth.  Being  a.  bird  of  ^ 
shyness  and  vigilance,  it  can  only  be  approached  by  stealth,  j 
and  with  the  utmost  caution ;  this  is  generally  effected  by  I 
that  mode  of  fowling  called  stalking,  in  which  a  horse  is  a 
trained,  as,  hiding  the  person  of  the  fowler,  to  advance  by 
degrees,  and  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  upon  the  flock, 
as  they  are  at  rest  or  feeding  on  the  ground.  In  the  lattw 
state,  which  only  occurs  during  the  day-time,  sentineb  (oc-  J 
casionally  relieved)  are  always  on  the  watch  to  give  notice  of  1 
approaching  danger,  which  they  do,  on  the  slightest  susjn- ' 
cion,  by  a  cry  of  alarm  ;  and  immediately  the  whole  flock 
take  wing,  with  an  alertness  and  rapidity  that  could  scarcely 
be  expected  in  birds  of  such  bulky  appearance.  At  niglit 
they  generally  retire  to  the  water  for  repose,  but  the  & 
watchful  attention  to  safety  is  maintained  by  sentinels, 
distinguishes  their  conduct  during  the  day.  They  i 
fly  at  a  great  height  in  the  air,  moving  either  in  a  single  d 
gonal  line,  or  in  two  hues  forming  an  angle,  or  inverted  1 
In  this  order  the  office  of  leader  is  taken  by  turns,  the  fore- 
most, when  fatigued,  retiring  to  the  rear,  and  allowing  the 
next  in  station  to  lead  the  flight.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  our  race  of  domestic  Geese  has  originally  sprung  from 
this  species,  and  however  altered  they  may  now  appear  in 
bulk,  colour,  or  habits,  the  essential  characters  remain  the 
same  j  no  disinclination  to  breed  with  each  other  is  evinced 
between  them,  and  the  offspring  of  wild  and  domesticated 
birds  are  as  prolific  as  their  mutual  parents.  Tlie  value  of 
this  species  in  its  present  domestic  state,  not  only  as  foo 
but  from  the  various  uses  to  which  its  covering  applies,  ii 
well  known  for  me  to  dwell  upon ;  and  as  these  points,  a 
with  the  rearing  and  management  of  the  bird,  have  I 
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fully  treated  of  by  Pennant,  Modtagd,  and  Bewick,  I  re- 
fer my  readers,  without  further  apology,  to  the  works  of  these 
distinguished  authors. 

Plate  41.  represents  tliis  bini  in  about  four-fifths  of  the  na,- 
tural  size. 

Bill  orangp-red ;  nail  of  the  bill  greyish-white  (which,  Generil 
however,  is  not  invariably  the  case,  as  Tbmminck  as-  ^ 
serts  in  his  deacriptiim  of  the  distinctive  characters  of 
this  and  the  following  species).  Head  and  neck  clov&. 
brown,  tinged  with  grey,  the  feathers  of  the  latter  dis- 
posed in  rows,  and  forming  lines  or  furrows.  Back, 
scapulars,  and  wing  coverts  clove-brown,  tinged  with 
aah-grey.  and  the  feathers  deeply  margined  with  grey- 
ish-white. Lesser  wing  coverts  deep  bhii.sh-grey.  Up- 
per  tail  coverts  white.  Breast  and  belly  greyish- white, 
undulated  with  transverse  bars  of  a  deeper  shade.  Vent 
and  under  tail  coverts  white.  Tail  clove-brown,  with 
the  margins  and  tips  of  the  feathers  white.  Legs  and 
feet  tile-red. 
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Aaatt  Terus,  Ftem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  ISO.  ap.  lOft. 

Aniei  a^etum,  Sleph.  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  26. 

AnM  Anser  (feniB)  Linn.  SvBt.  I.  197-  9.— Rail  Syn.  IM.  ap.  i.  4. 

Anaer  sTlvintris,  Brut.  6.  305.  3. 

Anu  segetunt,  Gmel  SysL  1.  SI2_LaJA.  Ind.  Omitli.  2.  B43.  sp.  28. 

L'Ole  "•uVHge,  Buf  (Ma,  fl.  30.  L  2 — Id.  PL  EnL  9B5. 

Ofe  f  uigirie  ou  nauvaffe,  Temn-  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  H30. 

Sut  Gbtib,  BcchiL  Niturg.  Di?ut.  4.  B83 Mf^,  TiuBchenb.  Deut.  1. 

0S4. 
B«Mi  Gotue,  Ilr.  Zool.  2.  fi75.  No.  2(1T.  PL  «4.— Arct.  ZooL  2.  No.  47!._ 

LalKSyn.  6.  4(14.  tS — LfatH'n  Br.  Itlnis,  fl.  pL  Silt).— Afanf.  Omilh. 

Dii^  Rod  Sup.— 0«icia(r>(  Br.  Bird*,  ed.  1820.  p.  3a6.~~Slum't  ZuoL  IS. 

30. 
Wild  Gooje,  Firm.  Br.  Anlm.  1.  13B.  up.  I9R 

Pbov  I KCiAi,— Common  Wild  Gi>o«e,  Small  Grej  Goose. 
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The  Bean,  or  as  it  is  very  frequently  called,  the  Wild 
Goose,  bears  in  general  appearance,  and  in  the  colour  of  its 
plumage,  a  great  resemblance  to  the  preceding  species,  and 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded.     It  may,  however, 
be  always  distinguished  from  the  Grey  Lag  by  tlie  form  of 
its  bill,  which  is  comparatively  much  smaller,  shorter,  and 
more  compressed  towards  the  end.   The  colour  of  that  mem- 
ber also  differs,  the  basal  part  of  the  under  mandible,  and 
that  of  the  upper  as  far  as  the  tine  of  the  nostrils,  with  the 
nails  of  both  mandibles,  being  black,  and  the  intermediate 
port  flesh-red,  inclining  to  orange.     It  is  also  generally  less, 
though  I  have  had  specimens  equal  in  bulk  to  the  smaller 
individuals  of  Anacr palustr'tn ;  and  the  wings  of  the  present 
species,  when  closed,  reach  beyond  tlie  end  of  the  tail. — In 
Periodical  Britain  it  is  well  known  as  a  regular  winter  visitant,  arriving 
in  large  bodies  from  its  northern  summer  haunts,  during  Sep- 
tember or  the  beginning  of  October,  and  seldom  taking  its 
final  departure  before  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May. 
The  various  flocks,  during  tJieir  residence  in  this  country, 
have  eacli  their  particular  haimts  or  feeding  districts,   to  ^ 
which  on  each  ensuing  season  they  invariably  return,  as  I 
have  found  to  be  the  case  in  Northumberland  and  tiie  south- 
ern parts  of  Scotland,  where  Wild  Geese  have  been  knows  , 
to  frequent  certain  localities  for  a  continued  series  of  years. 
The  habits  of  this  and  the  preceding  species  are  very  simi. 
lar,  and  they  shew  the  same  vigilance,   and  use  the  same  \ 
means  of  guarding  against  surprise  :  their  capture  is  ther&.  j 
fore  proporttonably  dilUcult,  and  it  is  only  by  stratagem  J 
that,  when  at  rest  on  the  ground  or  feeding,  they  can  be  ap>  J 
proached  within  gun-shot.     In  stormy  weather,  when  they  J 
are  compelled  to  fly  lower  tlian  they  usually  do,  they  may  J 
be  sometimes  intercepted  from  a  hedge  or  bank,  situated  ill 
the  route  they  are  observed  to  take  early  in  the  morning,  in  J 
passing  to  their  feeding  ground.    At  night  they  retire  to  the  I 
water,  or  else  (as  I  have  often  remarked  in  Northumb«^-  i 
land)  to  some  ridge  or  bar  of  sand  on  the  -sea  coast,  sufli-  4 
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ciently  distant  from  the  main  land  to  afford  a  secure  re- 
treat ;  and  where  the  approach  of  an  enemy  must  become 
visible,  or  at  least  audible  to  their  acute  organs,  before  it 
could  endanger  their  safety.  The  haunts  or  feeding  grounds 
of  these  birds  are  more  frequently  in  the  higher  districts 
than  in  the  lower  and  marshy  tracts  of  the  country,  and  they 
give  the  preference  to  open  land,  or  where  the  inclosures 
are  very  large. — They  feed  much  upon  the  tender  wheat, 
sometimes  injuring  these  fields  to  a  great  extent ;  and  they 
frequent  also  the  stubbles,  particularly  such  as  are  laid  down 
with  clover  and  other  grasses.  In  the  early  part  of  spring 
they  often  alight  upon  the  newly  sown  bean  and  pea  fields, 
picking  up  greedily  such  of  the  pulse  as  is  left  on  the  sur- 
face ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  their  trivial  name  has 
been  acquired  from  their  apparent  predilection  for  this  kind 
of  food,  rather  than  from  the  shape  and  aspect  of  the  nail  of 
the  upper  mandible,  to  which  it  has  been  generally  attribu- 
ted. They  usually  fly  at  a  considerable  elevation,  either  in 
a  diagonal  Une,  or  in  two  such  lines,  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  forming  a  leading  acute  angle,  like  the  other  sjwcies ; 
and  when  on  wing  they  maintain  a  loud  cackling,  in  which 
the  voices  of  the  two  sexes  may  be  easily  distinguished. 
The  rate  at  which  they  move,  when  favoured  by  a  gentle 
breeze,  is  seldom  less  than  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
a  velocity  which  enables  tiiem  to  have  their  roosting  place 
far  removed  from  the  district  they  frequent  by  day.  The 
principal  breeding  stations,  or  summer  retreats,  of  the  Bean 
Goose  are  in  countries  within  the  arctic  circle ;  it  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  great  numbers  breed  annually  in  Harris,  and  some 
of  the  other  outermost  We.'item  Islands,  The  nest  is  made 
in  the  marshy  grounds,  and  formed  of  grasses  and  other  dry 
vegetable  materials ;  the  eggs  are  white,  and  from  eight  to 
twelve  in  number.  The  trachea  of  this  species  increases  in 
diameter  towards  the  mi<ldlc,  and  the  bronchia;  are  short  and 
tumid.  The  denticulated  lamina  of  the  aides  of  the  bill  are 
similar  in  fiirmotion  to  those  of  Anscr  pulmtris,  and  form 


Wild  GooU. 

thin  ^ttrp  cutting  edges,  and  the  manner  in  w))ich  they  lock 
within  each  other,  renders  the  bill  an  instrument  beautifully 
adapted  for  vegetable  food. 

Plate  42.  represents  this  bird  of  the  natural  size. 

Head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  brown,  tinged  witb  J 
grey  ;  the  feathers  of  the  latter  being  disposed  in  tines, 
and  giving  it  a  furrowed  appearance.  Lower  part  of 
the  neck,  breast,  bellvi  and  abdomen  ash-grey,  with 
deeper  transverse  shades  of  the  same  colour.  Vent  and 
under  tail-coverts  white.  Back  and  scapulars  clove- 
brown,  tinged  with  grey  ;  each  feather  being  margined 
with  greyish- white.  Wing-coverts  ash-grey.  Second- 
aries clove-brown,  with  white  edges  and  tips.  Primary 
quills  greyish -black.  Bump  deep  grey.  Upper  taiU 
covcrts  white.  Tail  clove-brown,  with  the  feathers 
deeply  edged  and  tipped  with  white.  Bill  having  the 
central  part  and  edges  of  the  upper  mandible  flesh-  (or 
sometimes  til&)  red ;  the  base  and  nail  black.  Legs 
and  toes  inclining  to  orange-red,  but  varying  in  depth  of 
colour  according  to  the  age  of  the  bird.  Wings,  when 
closed,  reaching  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail. 


WHITE-FRONTED   WILD-GOOSE. 

Asses  Ebtthropvs,  JFUm. 
PLATE  XLHI. 


Amer  Erytfcropu*,  Flem.  Br.  An.  I.  127.  sp.  197. 

Anu  Er/thropus,  Linn.  Syst.  1.  197.  11. — Trmm.  Faun.  Suec  116. 

Anser  alhifrotis.  Sleph.  Shaw'H  ZooL  12-  SA. 

Ana*  alblfrons,  GmeL  Svst.  1.  609.— tn/*.  Ind.  Orn.  8.  841 27- 

Anser  septentriuimlis  iivlveBtrii^  firiii.  Om,  G.  SG9. 

1,'Oie  rieuse,  Buff.  Ois.  !l.  Bl Temm.  Man.  il'Orn.  2.  031. 

Bkssen  Guna,  Bechtt.  Naturg.  DeuL  4.  B9d. — Mtgir,  Tusschenb.  DeuU'J 

2.  565.  ^ 

Lau((hin(t  Goose,  Edward,  Glean.  pL  163 — Flem.  Br.  Anlm-   I.  1 

r<p.  107. 
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White-fronted  Goobci  Br,  Zw^  2. 570.  Nu.  S6a  t.  94.  6b.  I — Arct.  ZooL 
2.  No.  470 — I^lli-  Syn.  6.  4(i3.  22 — Lnciu't  Ur.  Birds,  6.  340 — Moal. 
Om.  Diet,  l.^^nricjt')  Br.  Birds,  ed.  leS6,  p.  t.  •£H.~-Shaw't  ZooL 
1:^35. 


The  White-fronted  Goose  is  one  of  OUT  regular  winter  visi-  Periodical 
tants,  and  in  the  southern  and  midland  parts  of  England 
appears,  from  the  testimony  of  MontagUj  to  be  more  abun-  _ 

dant  than  the  preceding  s[>ecies ;  which  is  by  no  means  the  H 

case  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  being  there  compa-  V 

ratively  of  rare  occurrence,  and  in  small  flocks.  It  varies 
from  the  Bean-Goose,  >n  preferring  low  and  marshy  districts, 
to  the  iipliuid  and  drier  haunts  of  that  bird ;  and  in  tliese 
localities  subsists  on  the  aquatic  grasses,  being  very  seldom  Food. 
seen  to  frequent  corn  or  stubble  fields.  A  specimen  sent  to 
me  (and  which  was  killed  near  Alnwick,  in  Northumlier- 
land),  had  its  stomach  gorgeil  with  the  tender  shoots  and 
leaves  of  the  common  clover  {Tri/blium  pratense),  upon 
which  it  was  feeding,  on  the  breaking  up  of  a  severe  snow, 
storm.  In  size  the  large  males  nearly  equal  Anser  paluftrist 
some  of  them  weighing  as  much  as  seven  pounds ;  and  in 
the  market  are  frequently  sold  fi>r  the  common  species,  but 
may  at  once  be  distinguished  by  the  white  forehead,  and  the 
black  patches,  which  are  never  totally  wanting  on  the  breast 
and  belly.  During  its  winter  or  equatorial  migration  this 
species  is  numerous  in  Holland,  and  also  in  some  districts  of 
France  and  Germany.  Its  geographical  distribution  in- 
dudes  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  North  America.  In 
summer  it  retires  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  rears  its 
young  in  those  sequestered  and  tranquil  regions,  tlie  nursery 
of  such  various  tribes  of  the  feathereil  race.  In  England 
these  birds  disappear  on  the  first  approach  of  spring,  and 
gome  time  before  the  departure  of  the  Lag  and  Bean  Geese ; 
few  being  ever  seen  after  the  middle  of  March.  As  an  ar- 
ticle of  food  the  White-fronted  is  equal  to  any  of  the  otliers, 
its  flesh  being  well-flavoured  and  tender,  provided  the  sub- 
ject be  not  Ux>  far  advanced  in  years. 


L 


GenertJ  Plate  45.  represents  this  species,  rather  below  the  natural 
descrip-  ^{2^ 

Bill  flesh-red,  tinged  with  orange;  the  nail  being  skim- 
niilk  white.  Forehead  and  margins  of  the  upper  man- 
dible white.  Head  and  neck  brown,  tinged  with  grey. 
Breast,  belly,  and  abdomen,  black ;  varied  with  patches 
of  white.  Back  clove-brown ;  with  the  nmrgins  of  the 
feathers  light-grey.  Wing-coverts  grey,  edged  with 
white.  Quills  greyish-black.  Rump  clove-brown.  Up- 
jier  and  under  tail-coverts,  and  vent,  white.  Tail  having  f 
the  middle  feathers  deep  grey,  edged  with  white ;  and  ' 
the  outer  ones  almost  entirely  white.  Legs  and  toes  red- 
dish-orange.    Claws  white. 


* 


BERNICLE   GOOSE,   or   CLARIS. 

AssEJt  Bebsicla,  Flem- 

PLATE  XLIV. 

Anser  BernicU,  FUrm.  Br.  Anim.  1.  127.  sp-  lOB- 

Anaer  Leucnpaia,  Brclut.  Naturg.  DeuL  4.  931. 

Anns  I^iii'Dpais,  Temm.  Man.  d'Om.  8.  BZ3. 

AtiM  Krvthrupiu  (maa),  Liim.  SysC  1.  107-  W—Lath.  I111L  Om.  2.  S4&  | 
sp.  S\'.—CmeL  Syst.  1-  513. 

Bemicla  erythropuB,  Sle^  Sbatr'a  Z06L  IS.  49. 

Bemicla,  WilL  Om.  274— Briw.  Orn.  G.  300. 

La  Benische,  Buff.  Oia.  9.  93.  t  G — Id.  PI  EnL  SeO. 

Oie  Bernathe,  Temm.  Man.  d'Om.  2.  BS3. 

Wetsswangijfe  Gana,  JUeytr,  Tasschcnb.  2.  6SJ. 

Canada  Go-iae,  jlliin'i  Br,  Birds,  1.  t,  92. 

Beniicle,  ur  Cklris,   Penn.  Br.  Zool.  !.  57T.  No.  3(!9.— Arct.  ZooL  2.  J 

No.  ■179— ITt//.  {Ang.)359— LiWA.  Syn.  G.  408.  20.— teWi.V  Br.  Birdvl 

7.  pL  342,_Wcm(.  Om,  Diet,  1.  and  Sup— Bevieli't  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1828,  T 

p.  I,  302. — Fiem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  127.  up.  198.  ' 

Pbovinciai — Claik  .goose,  Itouttierook. 

FaoM  the  mistake  of  Linn.eus,  in  describing  the  true  J 
Bemicle  as  the  male  of  Anxer  Erythropus  (White-fronted! 
Goose),  and  considering  A.  Breitta  and  A.  Bcrnkla  of  theil 
older  naturalists  as  synonymous,  n  misapplication  of  the  ap-  f 
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propriate  specific  names  has  arisen  aniungst  succeeding  wri- 
ters, they  having  still  continued  the  appellation  Erytkropua 
to  the  Bemicle,  instead  of  gi>'ing  it  to  its  proper  object, 
Tbhminck  and  Becmstein,  who  saw  the  impropriety  of  re- 
taining B  speciSc  name  so  inapplicable  to  the  species  (whose 
legs  and  feet  are  black),  instead  of  restoring  that  imposed  by 
the  predecessors  of  Linn^us,  gave  it  the  new  one  of  Leu- 
COptit;  and  also  neglected  to  transfer  that  of  Erytkropua  to 
its  real  representative,  the  Anas  albifrmis  of  Gmelik  and 
Lathau.  Dr  Fleming,  however,  in  his  "History  of  Bri- 
tish Animals,"  has  now  rectified  these  errors,  and  the  White- 
fronted  and  Bemicle  Geese  are  each  described  under  their 
appropriate  titles  of  A,  Erythroput  and  A.  Bemichi. — The 
Bernicle  is  amongst  the  number  of  our  winter  visitants,  an-  ^^[J^J^ 
nuolly  resorting  in  vast  numbers,  upon  the  approach  of 
autumn,  to  the  western  shores  of  Britain,  and  to  the  north 
of  Ireland.  Upon  the  Lancashire  coast,  the  Solway  Frith, 
&c,  it  is  very  abundant ;  frequenting  the  marshy  grounds 
that  are  occasionally  covered  by  the  spring-tides,  and  such 
sands  as  produce  tlie  sea-grasses  and  plants  upon  which  it 
feeds.  Upon  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  Britain  it  Food. 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  its  place  being  supplied  by  its  nearly- 
allied  congener,  the  Brent  Goose  {Anser  Brenta);  which 
again  is  as  rarely  seen  upon  the  opposite  coast  of  the  island*. 
Like  the  rest  of  its  genus,  the  Bemicle  is  a  very  wary  bird, 
and  can  only  be  approached  by  the  most  cautious  ma- 
nceuvres.  It  is  sometimes  shot  by  moonlight,  when  it  comes 
on  the  sands  to  feed,  by  persons  crouched  on  the  ground,  or 
from  beliind  any  occasional  shelter,  in  such  places  as  the 
flocks  are  known  to  frequent.     Its  flesh  is  sweet  and  tender, 

"  WiitouoHBv,  in  hiB  valuable  "  Omithologjr,"  (p«ge  SfiO,  edit.  IffJB), 
mentions  bavinf;  aeen  the  stufTed  iikin  of  the  Bemldc^  In  Sir  W.  Fokbteb'h 
hall  at  Bamburgh  Castle,  vhlch  I  consldeT  indicatirt  otita  scarcity  on  the 
N'ortbumbrifln  coast  nt  that  period,  being  doubtleia  hung  up  as  a  ruta  n™. 
BrrntUeeM  are  still  to  be  teea  in  great  numbers  in  Budle  Ba,v,  not  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Bamburgh  Cnslle, 


and  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  Upon  the  approach  of 
spring  it  leaves  our  shores  for  more  northern  countries,  and 
by  the  middle  of  March  the  whole  have  retired.  Its  summer 
retreats  extend  to  very  high  latitudes,  as  it  is  knonn  to 
breed  in  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  Stc.  as  well  as  in 
X-apland,  the  northern  parts  of  Russia,  and  northern  Asia. 
It  also  inhabits  Hudson''s  Bay,  and  other  polar  districts  of 
the  American  Continent.  During  its  equatorial  or  winter 
migration,  besides  the  shores  of  our  own  island,  it  is  abun. 
dant  in  Holland,  France,  and  parts  of  Germany.  I  cannot 
but  notice  here,  for  the  lovers  of  the  ridiculous,  the  wonds- 
ful  accounts  given  by  Gesasd,  the  celebrated  botanibl,  anct 
some  others,  of  the  origin  of  this  and  the  next  species  from- 
a  kind  of  shell  (the  Lepas  Anatifcra  of  Li>iN«n3) ;  yet 
they  curious,  as  exhibiting  the  great  ignorance  and  conse* 
quent  credulity  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written.  I 
refer  my  readers  therefore  to  Gerabd's  Herbal,  page  1588^< 
edit.  1636;  or  to  the  extracts  from  it,  and  other  authors, 
contained  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  Shaw's  Zoology,  under 
the  head  of  the  Common  BernicU.  In  the  present  species, 
and  in  tlie  Brent  Goose,  we  have  a  slight  modiflcation  in  the 
form  of  the  bill,  which  is  shorter  in  proportion  to  the"  size  dt 
the  birds  than  in  the  geese  already  described ;  and  the  lameU 
lee  of  the  upper  mandible  are  in  &  great  measure  concealed 
by  the  reflected  edges  of  the  bill.  These  differences,  how- 
ever, are  so  trifling,  as  scarcely  to  warrant  a  generic  separa- 
tion, but  they  lead  the  way  to  other  forms  where  such  fiep»- 
ration  appears  necessary.  The  Bcmicle  is  a  bird  of  hand- 
some shape,  and,  from  the  lengtJi  of  its  neck  and  tarsi,  stands 
high  upon  the  ground.  When  caught  alive,  it  soon  becomolj 
very  tame,  and  thrives  well  upon  grain,  &c, ;  but  no  attempt 
have  been  hitherto  made  to  domesticate  the  breed. 


I 
I 


Flats  44.  represents  this  bird  in  about  three-fourths  of  t 
natural  size. 
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Forehead,  cheeks,  and  throat,  white.     Between  the  bill  Genera] 
and  eyes  is  a  narrow  black  iitreak.     Crown  of  the  head,   tion. 
neck,  and  breast,  black.     Buck,  wing-coverts,  and  sea-  -***"''■ 
pulars,  fine  french-grey,  passing  into  brownish-black 
towards   the   tips  of  the   feathers,   which   are   wliite. 
Greater  qitills  greyiBh-black,  except  the  lower  part  of 
the  outer  web  in  each,  which  is  light  grey.    Upper  tail- 
coverts  white.    Tail  black.    Under  parts  silvery-white ; 
undulated  upon  the  flanks  with  ash-grey.  Tibia;  clothed 
with  black  featlier:^.     Bill  black.     Legs  and  toes  black. 
Tubercle  near  the  bend  of  the  wing  prominent, 

Tlie  female  resenibleH  tile  male  bird. 

The  young  of  the  year  have  the  streak  between  the  bill  Young, 
and  eye  much  broader  than  the  adults;  and  tlie  fore- 
head is  spotted  with  black.  The  under  parts  are  not 
<^  80  pure  a  white ;  and  the  flanks  are  of  a  more  uni- 
form ash-grey.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  darker, 
and  the  tips -of  the  feathers  are  margined  with  reddish- 
white.     Legs  black,  tinged  with  reddish-brown. 


L 

I 


I 


BRENT   GOOSE. 

A.VSEK  Bbesta,  Plem, 

PLATE  XLV. 


Antcr  Brents,  Fbm.  Dr.  Antm.  I.  137-  sp.  199. 

Anis  BemicJa,  Linn-  Syst.  1 198.  13.— Gmel.  Syat.  I.  513 — LalK  Ind.  Orti. 

8.  Bit.  B|i.  31 WUi.  Amer.  Oth.  0.  121.  pL  T!.  f.  1. 

B«micb  Brenlm  A'tapA.  Shaw's  Zool  It.  46. 

BrenU,  flri.".  (>m.  6.  -W*.  16.  p.  31.— ftnii  Sjn.  130.  8— IFtfi  275.  t.  89. 

Le  Cravant,  BvJ.  OU  9  pi.  87. 

Oie  Crersnt,  Temm.  Man.  d'Oni.  !.  824. 

Ringel  Gans,  Bechtl.  NbIut^-  Dent.  4. 911 — Wrger,  Taaschenb.  t.  868. 

Brent  or  Brand  Goose,  Peim.  Br.  Zool  i.  679,  No.  8;o.-AreL  ZihiL  I. 

No.  t7S.—AlMn-i  Birds,  1.  Jil.  93.— iri/t  AngL  3m.~Lalh.  Syn.  B,  4C7. 

27— /.«'pin'»  Br.  Birds,  7.  pL  243_jHon(.  Om.  IJict,  1.  ft  Sup—Brv^ieiri 

Br.  Bizit,  ed.  IB28,  t.  300 — Wilt.  Amer.  Om.  a  US.  pL  at.  f.  L.  maa. 
Brmt  Beroicle,  Sleph.  Shaw's  ZooL  it.  48. 

PaoTiKCiAL— Hat  or  Bond  Goose,  Clatter  Goose,  Horra  Gooie,  Juirk 
UnoK,  Ware  Goote. 
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tl  This  species  is,  like  the  preceding  one,  a  winter  visitant ; 
inhabiting  the  oozy  bays  and  shores  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  where  a  supply  of  the  ma^ 
line  vegetable  food  upon  which  it  subsists  is  principally 
produc«l.  Upon  the  Northumbrian  coast  a  very  large  body 
of  these  birds  annually  resorts  to  the  extensive  muddy  and 
sandy  flats  that  lie  between  the  mainland  and  Holy  Island, 
and  which  are  covered  by  every  flow  of  the  tide.  In  this 
locality  tolerably  sized  flocks  usually  make  their  appearance 
in  the  early  part  of  October,  which  are  increased  by  the  re- 
peated arrival  of  others  till  the  begiiming  of  November,  at 
which  time  the  equatorial  movement  of  the  species  in  this 
latitude  seems  to  be  completed.  This  part  of  the  coast  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  favourite  resort  of  these  birds  from 
time  immemorial,  where  they  have  always  received  the  name 
of  JVare  Geese,  given  to  them,  without  doubt,  in  artisetjiience 
of  their  food  consisting  entirely  of  marine  vegetables.  This 
I  have  frequently  verified  by  dissection ;  finding  the  gizzard 
filled  with  the  leaves  and  stems  of  a  sjiecies  of  grass  that 
grows  abundantly  in  the  shallow  pools  left  by  the  tide,  and 
with  the  remains  of  the  fronds  of  different  algte,  particularly 
of  one  which  seems  to  be  the  Laver  (Ulva  latissima).  These 
were  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sharp  sand,  but 
without  any  portion  of  animal  or  shelly  matter;  although 
WiLsoK  states  that  they  feed  occasionally  upon  small  uni- 
valve and  bivalve  mollusca.  In  this  haunt  they  remain  till 
the  end  of  February,  when  they  migrate  in  successive  flocks, 
8(9  the  individuals  happen  to  be  influenced  by  the  season, 
and  before  April  the  whole  have  disappeare<l.  When  they 
depart,  the  same  procedure  as  that  mentioned  by  AVilsok 
(in  his  American  Ornithology)  takes  place ;  the  fliwk  about 
to  migrate  rises  high  into  the  air  by  an  extensive  spiral 
course,  and  then  moves  off  seaward  in  a  northerly  direction. 
When  feeding  (which  they  do  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide),  or 
moving  from  one  place  to  another,  they  keep  up  a  continual 
ickling,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  honking  noiee,  which  can 
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be  lieurd  at  a  {^rtat  distance,  and  has  not  unaptly  been  com- 
pared (when  so  heard)  to  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds. 
They  are  at  al!  times  extremely  watchful,  and  can  only  be 
approached  within  gunshot  by  the  person  of  the  shooter 
beiug  concealed.  This  is  effected  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  by  means  of  a  flat-lmttonied  boat,  so  built  as 
to  draw  very  little  water,  and  wliose  gunwale  barely  rises 
above  the  sm'facc,  armed  with  a  large  fowling-piece,  that 
traverses  the  half-deck  upon  a  swiveL  In  this  boat  the 
fowler  lies  flat,  and  directs  its  motion  by  a  paddle  or  small 
oar,  till  he  conies  within  range  of  the  flock ;  when  he  fires, 
either  as  they  float  upon  the  water,  or  just  as  they  rise. 
Great  havoc  is  sometimes  made  in  this  way,  not  only  amongst 
the  Brent  Geese,  but  amongst  Widgeon,  and  other  kinds  of 
wild  fowl,  as  we  learn  from  Colonel  Hawkeh'b  amusing 
treatise,  to  which  I  refer  my  readers,  and  where  they  will 
find  every  direction  necessary  for  this  particular  kind  of 
sporting  "-  Previous  to  this  mode  of  shooting  being  adopt- 
ed, all  the  Brent  Geese,  and  dilferent  species  of  Ducks  upon 
our  northern  coast,  were  killed  by  moonlight,  by  the  fowlers 
placing  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  lake,  seated  on  a 
bundle  of  straw,  and  patiently  waiting  for  the  approach  of 
the  wild  fowl,  as  they  flew  about  in  quest  of  feeding  places. 
The  destruction,  however,  in  this  way  was  very  limited ; 
the  number  that  fell  to  the  gun  of  an  individual  during  the 
whole  season  perhaps  did  not  equal  the  fruits  of  a  single 
day's  sport  with  the  boat  and  its  swivel  gun.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  genus,  the  Hrent  Goose  never  dives  in  search  of  food; 
but  that  this  does  not  arise  from  any  incapability  of  subnier- 
aioo,  as  has  Ijeen  supposed,  is  evident  from  the  ease  with 
which  it  plunges,  and  the  great  distance  it  can  go  under  wa- 

•  ITpon  Ihe  Holy  Uknil  sandy  flats,  vhere  Ihe  above  method  wu  in. 
1  troduced,  nlmut  Iwo  ycnni  ngo,  liy  t  man  from  the  Norfolk  const,  I  am 

9  ereilibl*  informed  that  twuntv-lwo  Brent  Geese  were  killed  and  lei-ured 

f,  at  line  ducharge  durin)!  Lhii  season,  )(I3I, 
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ter,  when  winged  or  otherwise  wounded,  rendering  it  in  such 
case  a  very  difficult  bird  to  secure.  Its  geographical  distri- 
bution is  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  During  the  winter,  besides  the  coasts  of 
our  own  isltuids,  it  is  spread  along  those  of  Holland,  France, 
and  parts  of  Germany,  as  well  as  of  the  more  northern  king- 
doms. Occasionally,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  these 
bird.s  have  appeared  in  certain  parts  in  unusual  numbers. 
Thus  in  the  years  1739  and  1765,  from  the  long  continuance 
'  of  a  strong  north  wind,  they  became  so  abundant  on  the 

coast  of  Picardy,  and  committed  such  depredations  on  the 
young  com  in  that  ibstrict,  that  the  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  rise  en  masse,  in  order  to  destroy  them ;  and  on 
the  Enghsh  coast,  during  the  same  seasons,  where   food 
•    failed  the  congregated  numl^rs,  they  became  so  weak  as  to 
be  knocked  down  with  sticks  and  stones.     ITie  same  thing 
occurred  in  the  severe  winter  of  1803,  when  they  were  in- 
numerable about  Sandwich,  and  so  much  reduced  in  condi- 
tion, as  frequently  not  to  be  able  to  rise  after  alighting. 
Their  polar  or  summer  migration  is  directed  to  very  hig^  1 
latitudes,  where  they  breed,  and  rear  their  numerous  young 
Nest,  &p.    in  quiet  security.    The  nest  is  fonned  of  vegetable  materials, 
in  the  swamps  of  those  desolate  regions,  and  they  lay  ten  or 
twelve  white  eggs.     The  trachea  of  the  male  bird  is  slightly 
enlarged  a  little  below  the  glottis,  and  again  near  its  en-i 
trance  within   the  merry-thought  {os  Jincatorius) ;    below  1 
which  it  becomes  cimtracted,  forming  a  narrow  cartilaginoiu  4 
tube.     The  bronchi  are  funnel-shaped,  and  composed  of  e 
tire  solid  rings,     When  captured  alive,  this  goose  may  book'M 
be  rendered  very  tame  (as  I  have  found  from  experience)^ 
and  being  a  bird  of  handsome  figure,  and  light  carriage,  i 
a  considerable  acquisition  on   large  pieces  of  water,     Nir 
steady  attempts,  however,  appear  to  have  been  yet  made  to 
increase  tjje  breed  in  a  domestic  state,  though  as  an  articte 
of  food  it  is  superior  to  most  of  the  AitaticLe,  and  equallj 
vabuble  in  the  quality  of  its  feathers  and  down. 


lown.     WheB^^I 
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tame,  it  eats  readily  all  kinds  of  gnan,  t 
other  vegetable  diet. 


I  well  as  grass,  and 


PtATE  46.  represents  this  bird  of  the  natural  size. 

Bill  black.     Irides  brown.     Legs  and  feet  blaek,  with  a  Genml 
tinge  of  reddish-brown.     Head,  neck,  and  up(XT  part  tion. 
of  breast  black.     On  each  side  of  the  neck,  about  half  Adult. 
way  down,  is  a  patch  of  white.     Back,  scapulars,  and 
wing-coverts,  clove-brown ;    the  feathers  having  their 
tips  and  margins  paler.  Under  ]>arts  of  the  body  frenih- 
grey ;  with  the  feathers  margined  paler.     Vent,  upper 
and  under  tail-coverts,  white.    Lower  part  of  back,  and 
rump,  black.     Quills  and  tail  black. 
The  female  is  less  than  the  male  bird,  but  similar  in  plu- 
mage. 
The  young  of  the  year  have  not  the  white  patch  upon  the  Young, 
neck ;  and  this  part,  the  head,  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  are  blackish-grey.     The  back  and  wing-coverts 
are  tipped  with  brown  ;  ami  the  legs  are  paler,  or  more 
inclining  to  brown  thiui  in  the  older  birds. 


RED-BEEASTED   GOOSE. 


AXSEK  RVFICOLUS,  PoB. 

PLATE  XLVI. 

Aawr  niScolli-'s  PalL  Spjc  6.  21.  I.  i.—Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  138. 

Aius  ruecollii,  GmeL  SjdL  1.  611 — lAilh.  Ind.  On).  2.  841.  sp.  23. 

BnnicU  nifimUis,  Sttph.  Shaw's  Zool  12.  53.  pL  43. 

Anu  torquata.  Gmel.  Sjst  1.  £14.  a|>.  TO. 

Oie  L  Cou  roux,   Temm.  Man.  <I*Urn.  3.  836. 

Die rotfaalii  GUIS,  Bedut.  Netur);.  Deut  4.  »l& — Af(«in-,TaaK'heiib.2.561. 

Bed-breuted  Goose,  Fmn.  Aret.  ZooL  2. 571, — lalh.  Sjst.  ft  4B5 — Lar-in'i 

Br.  BircU,  J.  pL  341 — Miml.  Orn.  Diet.  I — Beiack't  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1B2«, 

p.  t.  280. 
Red.breuted  Bemicle,  Steph.  Shaw's  ZooL  13.  S3,  pi.  4:1. 

In  this  tx-autiful  species  the  bill  is  very  short,  beiug  much 
letw  thaii  that  of  the  Bemicle ;  but  as  it  seems,  as  far  as  I 
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c&n  judge  from  dried  skins  (never  Imvin^  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  examining  a  fresh  specimen),  to  possess  all  the  essen- 
tial characters,  I  have  accordingly  retained  it  amongst  tlie 
other  species  of  the  genus  Anaer. — It  is  known  in  Britain 
Rare  vbi.  only  aa  a  rare  visitant,  when  driven  by  tempestuous  weather 
out  of  the  usual  course  of  its  migrations.  But  iive  or  six 
instances  of  its  capture  are  on  record:  the  first  occurred 
near  London  in  the  year  1776,  and  the  upecimen  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr  Tonstai.l,  and  from  it  (now  in  the  Mu- 
scum  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne)  the  figiu-e  in  the  present 
work  has  been  taken ; — in  the  second  instance,  this  bird  was 
caught  alive  near  Wycliffe,  and  was  kept  by  the  above  men- 
tioned gentleman  for  some  years  in  confinement ; — a  third, 
shot  near  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  was  sent  to  Mr  Bollock, 
in  whose  museum  it  remained  till  the  dispersion  of  that  cele- 
brated collection ; — the  others,  according  to  Mr  Stephsmsi 
were  killed  in  the  severe  winter  of  1813,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
but  unfortunately,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  captors,  were 
lost  to  the  purposes  of  science,  Tliis  species  is  a  native  of 
the  Arctic  Begions  of  Northern  Asia,  and  during  its  polar 
migration  is  said  to  retire  to  Siberia  and  the  confines  of  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  wliere  it  breeds  and  rears  its  young.  Accord- 
ing to  Temminck,  it  is  abundant  about  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Ob  and  Lena  at  the  above  season.  During  the  winto" 
it  migrates  southward  to  the  wanner  districts  of  Russia,  andJ 
to  Persia ;  and  is  plentiful  about  the  shores  of  the  Caspian] 
Sea,  but  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  any  part  of  Europe.  XM 
am  unable  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  its  habits,  buti 
they  may  be  presumed  similar  to  those  of  its  near  allies,  I 
Bemicle  and  Brent  Geese ;  and  that  it  feeds  on  vegetaW 
diet  appears  evident  from  its  flesh  being  pronoimced  f 
from  any  fishy  taste,  and  in  great  esteem  for  the  table. 

1'late  46.  Figure  of  the  natural  size ;  from  a  specimen  c 
ginally  in  the  Wyclitfe  Museum,  but  now  in  that  of  tl 
Natural  History  Smiety  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
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Forehead,  crown  of  the  liead,  list  down  llie  back  of  ttic 
neck,  chin,  throat,  and  band,  extending  upwards  to  the  ti 
eye,  black.  Between  the  bill  and  eye  is  a  large  spot  of 
white.  Behind  the  eye,  and  surrounding  a  large  patch 
of  orange-brown  on  each  aide  of  the  neck,  is  a  list  of 
white ;  which  is  extended  farther,  and  fonns  a  line  of 
division  between  the  orange-brown  and  black  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck.  Front  of  the  lower  (>art  of 
neck  and  breast  fine  orange-brown  ;  the  latter  margined 
by  a  list  of  black,  and  another  of  white.  Immediately 
before  the  shoulders  is  a  second  bar  of  white.  Mantle, 
belly,  wings,  and  tail,  black.  Abdomen,  vent,  thighs, 
upper  and  under  tail-coverts,  white.  Greater  wing- 
coverts  black,  margined  with  white.  Bill  reddish -brown, 
with  the  nail  black.     Legs  blackish-brown,  with  a  red- 


SUBFAMtLY   CYGNINA. 

Genus  CYGNUS,  Meyer.    SWAN. 

OBNERIC  CHARACTEBS. 


Bill  equally  wide  throughout  its  length,  much  higher 
than  broad  at  the  base,  where  it  is  swollen  or  tuberculated ; 
depressed  towards  the  tip ;  nail  of  the  upper  mandible  de- 
flected, and  covering  that  of  the  lower,  which  is  flat.  Both 
mandibles  laminatu-dentate,  with  the  lamella;  placed  trans- 
versely, and  nearly  hidden  from  view  when  the  bill  is  closed. 

Nostrils  oblong,  lateral,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bill. 

Neck  long.     Wings  long  and  ample. 

Legs  placed  behind  the  equibbriuni  of  the  b<Hly,  short. 
Feet  four-toed,  three  before  and  one  behind  ;  the  front 
entirely  webbed,  the  hinder  toe  small  and  free. 

Plumage  thick,  close,  and  adprensed  ;  that  upon  the 
soft  and  downy. 
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These  birds,  so  conspicuous  amongst  the  Aaatidfe  by  their 
superior  size  ami  graceful  appearance  upon  the  water,  are 
distinguished  from  the  Geese  by  the  form  of  llie  bill,  which 
is  as  wide  towards  the  tip  as  at  the  base,  approaching  nearer 
in  shape  to  that  of  the  Ducks,  The  neck  is  also  more  elon- 
gated, and  tlie  backward  position  and  comparative  shortness 
of  the  legs,  by  indicating  an  increased  power  of  swiinniing, 
with  B  diminished  activity  in  walking  on  land,  brings  them 
into  closer  connexion  with  the  natatorial  tribes  of  the  family. 
Their  food  principally  consists  of  the  roots,  stems,  and  leaves 
of  aquatic  plants ;  the  former  of  wliich  they  are  enabled  to 
reach  in  water  of  some  depth  by  their  great  length  of  neck. 
With  them  the  intestines  and  cteca  are  very  long ;  and  al- 
though the  trachea  does  not  possess  any  labyrinth  or  am- 
pulla, in  some  species  it  performs  certain  convolutions  before 
it  enters  the  lungs.  Their  flight,  from  the  full  development 
of  wing,  is  strong  and  rapid. 


WHISTLING 
Cy( 
plate  xlvii. 

130.  A—WUl  272. 
1.  aa — Slrplt.  Shaw's  ZooL  li   10.  pL  37 — Flem.  Br.  Anlm. 

Anas  Cygnus  (terus),  Linn.  SjSL  1.  194. 

Anas  CvgnUB,  GmeL  Svst  1.  SOI — Lath.  Ind.  Om.  2.  B3a  sp.  I. 

Cjgne  sauvaee.  Buff.  Ois.  3.  A— Id.  PL  EnL  313. 

C^gne  i.  bee  jaune,  ou  sauvage,  Temm.  Man.  2.  838. 

Le  Cvgne  k  bee  noir.  Cud.  Seg.  Anlm.  1.  629.  , 

Der  SingBchwan,  Bedul.  Naturg.  Deut.  -i.  330 — Meyer,  Tassfhenb.  Unit. 

2.4911. 
Wild  Swan.  Fenn.  ■Br.  Zool  2.  502.  No.  3G4 — WUI.  (Angl.)  350.  t.  M,— 

£tlw.  Glean,  t.  160. — Hennie's  Mont.  Oniitb.  Diet. — Bewick'i  Br.  Blids. 

eiL  1826.  p.  t.  206 — Ftem.  Br.  Anlm.  1.  130.  sp.  194. 


and  Sup, — Sliaa't  Zool.  12.  10.  pL  S' 

PHorixciAL — Elk,  Hooper,  Hooping  Swt 


—Mimt.  Om.  I»cU| 
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This  handsome  and  stalely  bird  is  known  in  the  Orkneys 
and  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  as  a  regular  winter  visi-   Periodica, 
tant ;  but  in  England  its  appearance  is  not  ho  certain,  being 
governed   by  the  state  of  tlie  season.     Should   the  winter 
prove  generally  mild,    such  as  we   have  just    experioiced  ■ 

(1881-2),  few,  if  any.  Swans  are  seen  ;  as,  under  such  cir-  I 

ciimHtancea,  they  are  able  to  obtain  subsistence  in  higher  la- 
titudes.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  the  winter  sets  in  with 
unusual  rigour  in  the  northern  parts,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers 
(their  source  of  ftxxl)  lieconie  entirely  frozen  over,  that  they 
extend  their  equatorial  migration  to  more  temperate  cluuates. 
In  such  seasons  they  usually  appear  with  us  in  small  flocks, 
from  five  perhaps  to  tliirty  together,  that  take  up  their  abode 
Upon  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  inundated  meadows ;  and  where, 
if  unmolested,  they  will  remain  till  March,  or  the  approach 
of  spring,  when  they  again  wing  tlieir  way  to  the  regions  of 
the  north.  On  referring  to  the  seasons  in  which  Swans  have 
appeared  in  more  than  usual  numbers  in  this  country,  they 
will  all  be  remonbered  as  remarkable  for  the  severity  and 
Umg  continuance  of  frost.  Thusm  1784-5,  and  in  1788-9, 
these  birds  were  remarkably  numerous,  and  extended  their 
flight  to  unwonted  southern  latitudes,  having  visited  Cham- 
paigne  and  other  parts  of  France,  as  well  as  some  of  tlie 
larger  rivers  beyond  the  Alps.  In  the  winters  of  1813, 
1814.,  1819,  1823,  1828,  and  1829,  aU  more  or  less  severe, 
they  were  very  connnonly  met  with  in  difi'erent  jtarts  of 
England,  and  occasionally  destroyed  in  great  numbers,  as 
may  l)e  ^atliered  from  the  statement  of  Mr  Cooke,  in  his 
description  of  the  Whistling  Swan,  viz.  that  in  1823,  sixty 
of  these  birds  were  exposed  for  sale  in  London  in  one  day  *. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  might  belong  to  the  recent- 
ly discovered  species,  Cygnua  Bewickii,  which  tliere  is  now 

•  To  IhU  acientilic  account  of  tlie  present  bird  I  refer  my  reailers.     Il 
is  entitled  "A  letter  to  At.  Milbakke,  £)q.  dewriptnv  of  the  Wlrist- 

linjt  Swan,  and  ol'  the  peculiw  Sliuclun.'  uf  Ua  Traclien,"  ami  jiiiljlishoi  iii 
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every  reason  to  suppose  has  vitdted  this  country  for  many 
years,  although  constantly  confounded  witli  the  present  spe- 
cies, to  which,  in  outward  appearance,  it  bears  a  very  close 
resemblance,  being  only  rather  inferior  in  size.     The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  these  birds  embraces  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in  all  of  wliich  they 
are  abundantly  found.     In  summer  they  retreat  to  very  high 
latitudes  to  breed  and  rear  their  young,  and  those  inhabiting 
our  parallel  of  latitude  are  then  to  be  met  with  scattered  over 
Norway,  Iceland,  Lapland,  Spit/.bergen,  &c.     In  Asia  they 
are  numerous  in  Kamschatka,  Northern  Siberia,  and  other 
polar  districts  of  that  etnitinent,  and  they  are  described  aa 
abounding  on  the  unfrequented  borders  of  the  upper  lakes  at 
North  America;  and  are  mentioned  in  Captain  Franklik''* 
Journal  as  amongst  the  first  birds  of  passage  that  come  from 
the  south  upon  the  breaking  \ip  of  the  long  ]K)lar  winter.    In 
these  dreary  regions,  where  man  finds  but  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence by  fishing  and  the  chase,  the  return  of  the  Swan  i» 
anxiously  looked  for,  on  account  of  the  various  benefits  it 
confers ;  its  flesh  and  eggs  affording  wholesome  and  ijivigo- 
rating  food,  and  its  skin,  when  dressed  with  the  down,  sup- 
plying a  variety  of  clothing,  of  remarkable  softness  and   i 
warmth.     A  few  pairs,  it  is  said,  occasionally  remain  upon  I 
some  of  the  outer  Orkney  Islands,  and  there  breed  upon  the 
margins  of  the  fresh  water  lochs;  but  these  can  only  be  com-  j 
sidered  as  stragglers,   the  great  body  retiring  (as  I  hav0  I 
above  remarked)  to  higher  latitudes  for  that  purpose. — The  I 
nest  of  tlip  Wild  Swan  is  formed  of  the  withered  parts  of  I 
reeds,  rushes,  and  other  aquatic  herbage,  to  a  considerable  i 
thickness  •  ;  and  the  eggs,  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  are  I 
of  a  pale  oil-green  or  greenish-white  colour.     In  six  week*  I 
the  young  are  excluded,  but  it  is  upwards  of  three  months  I 
before  they  bcwime  ftdly  fledged-     In  Iceland,  to  the  inha- J 


I 


■  Captain  Ltok,  in  his  Private  Journal,  during  tlie  voyage  of  diBcovaj  J 
under  Captain  Fahrt.  mentiom  the  neat  of  a  Swan  found  upon  Winlec  J 
Iiland.  He  deacrib^e  it  aa  formed  nf  amall  pieces  of  peat,  in  Rise  fiwlcctfl 
ten  Inches  b;  four  feet  ten  inches,  nnd  two  feet  in  height. 
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bitants  of  which  the  down  and  feathers  are  of  great  value, 
not  only  for  domestic  comfort,  but  as  an  article  of  barter, 
they  are  hunted  down  and  killed  in  great  numbers  in  the 
month  of  August,  at  which  time  the  old  birds  are  unable  to 
fly,  from  liaving  cast  their  quill-feathers.  At  this  season  the 
natives  assemble  in  liodies,  in  the  places  where  Swans  are 
most  abundant,  attended  by  dogs,  and  mounted  upon  small 
but  active  horses,  purposely  trained  to  pass  over  bogs  and 
through  marshy  soil ;  the  chase  then  commences,  and  many 
are  ridden  down ;  but  the  greater  number  are  caught  by  the 
dogs,  which  always  seize  by  the  neck,  a  mode  uf  attack  that 
causes  the  bird  to  lose  its  balance  and  become  an  easy  prev- 
The  fabulous  account  of  the  sweet  singing  of  the  Swan  be^ 
fore  death,  which  gave  rise  to  so  much  beautiful  allusion  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  poets,  is  now  universally  explod- 
ed • ;  and  tlie  voice  of  the  present  species  {oftener  heard  than 
that  of  any  other)  is  generally  allowed,  when  produced  sin- 
gly, to  be  piercing  and  harsh.  It  consists  of  two  notes,  and 
has  (not  unaptly)  been  compared  to  the  discordant  union  of 
the  modulation  of  the  Cuckoo,  with  the  scream  of  the  Gull, 
or  the  sound  of  the  clarionet  in  the  hand  of  a  begiimer. 
Some,  however,  still  assert,  that  when  on  the  wing  in  large 
flocks,  or  resting  on  the  water,  their  united  cries,  becoming 
softened  by  distance,  are  not  unpleasant  to  the  ear.  This  I 
can  readily  believe,  for,  under  such  circumstances,  I  have 
even  found  the  incongruous  mixture  of  sound  from  Gulls, 
Guillemots,  and  other  tribes  of  sea  fowl  (when  coUected 
about  their  breeding  stations)  mixed  with  the  whistling  of 
the  breeze,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  intervening  water,  to 
reach  the  ear  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  a  band  of  martial 
music  ;  and  I  have  before  observed,  in  the  account  of  the 
Brent  Goose,  that  the  tumultuous  cackling  of  those  birds 

"  See  PcN«A»iT><ie9criplion  of  Ihe  Tame  Swan  in  hii  ■'  Brituh  Zoolo. 
gj,"  where  he  has  trcalctl  (he  Biihject  wllh  tlie  classiciil  fcnnwWfte  nnil 
ta»te  for  which  he  van  conapiruous,  anil  tniteil  Ihe  source  from  whence  (hi* 
fttble  ippean  to  have  oHgl[iate<l- 
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(harsh  «s  it  may  he  individually),  when  heard  at  a  distance, 
has  been  compared  to  the  enlivening  cry  of  a,  pack  of  houndf). 
To  the  known  effect  produced  by  the  association  of  ideas 
must  doubtless  be  attributed  the  great  pleasure  which  the 
Icelanders  display  upon  hearing  the  cries  of  the  Swan,  which 
they  compare  to  the  notes  of  a  violin ;  but  as  a  writer  justly 
observes,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  they  hear  them 
at  the  termination  of  a  long  and  dreary  winter,  when  the  re^ 
turn  of  this  bird  to  their  shores  is  the  earliest  liarbiiiger  of 
spring,  foretelling  a  speedy  thaw  and  release  from  a  tedious 
confinement.  In  dimensions  and  weight  the  present  species 
is  commonly  less  than  Cygnus  Olor,  in  its  tame  or  semi-do- 
mesticated etate,  though  adult  males  are  sometimes  met  with 
that  ^ual  the  average  size  of  the  latter.  It  may,  however, 
always  be  distinguished  from  it  externally  by  the  different 
form  and  colour  of  the  bill,  the  position  of  the  legs,  differ- 
ence of  carriage,  along  with  other  peculiarities ;  and  inter- 
nally, the  L'onformation  of  the  trachea  exhibits  a  remarkable 
difference.  This  part,  instead  of  being  a  strait  and  simple 
tube,  us  in  Cyg,  Olor,  is  prolonged,  and  enters  a  large  cavity 
hollowed  out  of  the  keel  of  the  sternum,  generally  to  the 
deptli  of  three  and  a-half  or  four  inches,  where  it  is  doubled  I 
back  upon  itself  like  a  triunpet ;  and  which  inflection  is  al- 
ways vertical,  aever  forming  a  loop  or  horizontal  bend,  as  in 
Cygmts  Baokkii.  After  its  egress  from  this  cavity,  the 
tube  is  again  turned  upwards,  and  tlien,  undergoing  a  con- 
siderable diminution  in  diameter,  terminates  exactly  upon  1 
the  ridge  of  the  sternum  in  a  compressed  bony  lower  larynx,  i 
or  bone  of  divarication,  shaped  like  the  mouth-piece  of  a  bas-  ' 

and  to  which  the  bronchi,  measuring  upwards  of  three 
inches  in  length,  are  attached.  The  flight  of  the  Swan  is 
usually  at  a  great  elevation,  and  in  a  straight  line ;  and  as 
its  wings  are  long  and  ample,  its  progress,  with  a  favouring  ^ 
breeze,  is  astonishingly  rapid,  and  has  been  reckoned  to  ex- 
ceed sometimes  100  miles  in  an  hour.  Tliis  velocity  renders  I 
it  a  difficult  bird  to  shoot  on  wing,  where  so  much  allowance  I 
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ib  necessary  to  be  made,  according  to  the  supposed  distance 
of  the  object.  When  caught  alive,  it  soon  becomes  very 
tame,  as  seen  in  the  itiEtance  mentioned  by  Montagu  ;  and 
I  have  also,  in  several  cases,  known  it  survive  for  a  long 
time,  and  thrive  well,  when  provided  with  plenty  of  water ; 
it  refuses,  however,  to  associate  with  the  common  or  mute 
species. — The  food  of  the  Swan  consists  of  the  rimts,  leaves,  F"™- 
and  stems  of  aquatic  plants,  in  obtaining  the  former  of  which 
its  length  of  neck  is  of  essential  service,  which  it  has  also  the 
power  of  keeping  submerged  for  a  long  time  ;  but  as  this  is 
done  by  the  mute  species  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree,  it  can- 
not be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  trachea,  an  idea 
that  has  Ijeen  suggested  by  different  OTnithologists.  In  the 
present  species,  the  elastic  process  or  joint,  in  the  upper  man- 
dible, which  enables  it  to  be  opened  to  a  considerable  extent, 
is  very  prominent,  and  more  easily  distinguished  than  in 
many  others  of  the  Anatidae,  in  whom  it  is  hidden  by  the 
knob,  or  by  the  feathers  of  the  brow.  When  swimming,  the 
neck  is  borne  erect,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  and  sel- 
dom arched,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Common  Swan  ;  but  in 
walking  (which  is  performed  in  a  heavy  and  awkward  man- 
ner), the  head  is  lowered,  and  the  neck  reclines  over  the 
bock,  in  order  to  preserve  the  equipoise  of  the  body. 

Platb  47-  Represents  this  bird  in  scarcely  one-third  of  the 
natural  size. 
Average  length  five  feet;  breadth  from  seven  to  eight.   General 
Bill  four  inches  long  from  the  tip  to  the  brow,  black,    tion. 
and  having  the  basal  part  covered  with  a  lemon-yellow-    Adult 
coloured  cere,  that,  extending  backwards,  encircles  the 
eyes.     Head  and  nape  of  the  neck  generally  speckled 
with  pale  orange-yellow ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  in 
adults  being  pure  white.     Legs  black. 

young  birds  are  of  an  uniform  pale  grey,  with  the  Voiiii^.1 
-e  and  naked  skin  around  the  eyes  pale  flesh-red. 
Legs  reddish-grey. 


I 
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BEWICKS   SWAN. 

Craxvs  Beh-ickii,  Yarretl. 

PLATE  XLVII.' 


9  DewldiU,  yarreU  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  12.  445 Selbf  in  TnuM. 

L.  Hist.  Soc  of  Northumberland,  Durhiua,  nnd  Newcastle,  vol.  1.  18. 
—Jardine  and  Selbs'i  lUust.  of  Dm.  pL  9S. 
New  Species  of  Swan,  Wing.  Trans.   Nat.  Hist.  Soc-  Northumberland. 

Durham,  and  Newcastle,  I.  I. 
Bewick's  Swan,  Jan£nf  and  £e%'t  Illus.  of  Om.  pi,  9C>. 

This  recently  discovered  species,  in  size  about  one-third 
less  than  the  Whistling  Swan,  is  also  amongst  the  nunil>er  of 

our  British  winter  visitants ;  and  though  less  numerous  as  a 
Periodkal  .       ,         ,  ,  .       „  .,.„,, 

viaiunu  species  than  the  other,  is  occasioniuly  met  with  m  England 
during  every  severe  winter.  The  merit  of  the  first  discovery 
of  the  present  species  is  due  to  Mr  Richard  Wingatk  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made  upon  two  specimens  of  Wild  Swans  killed 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  winter  of  1828-9,  read  a  paper 
before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  tliat  town, 
stating  the  peculiarities  he  had  noticed  in  these  birds,  as  well 
in  outward  form,  as  in  internal  structure,  and  also  his  opi- 
nion that  the  differences  exhibited  were  of  suflicient  import-  ' 
ance  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  a  distinct  species,  both  from 
the  preceding  one  and  also  from  the  tame  Swan  (Cygima  ' 
Olor).  These  remarks  induced  other  naturalists  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  and  Mr  Yarrell,  whose  knowledge  as  an 
ornithologist,  and  whose  discrimination  as  a  comparative 
I  anatomist,  stand  deservedly  high,  soon  discovered  additional 

'  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  Mr  Winkate's  views,  and,  at    \ 

his  suggestion,  the  appellation  of  Cygniis  Baoichi*  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  species.  Since  that  jwriod,  se\'eral  speci- 
mens of  the  bird  have  been  obtained,  and  its  distinguishing 
characters  have  been  illustrated  and  fully  described  by  Mr 
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Varbell  in  a  [)aper  published  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of 
the  Linncan  Transactions;  and  also  in  another,  contained  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Newcastle,  to 
which  I  Iwg  to  refer  my  readers.  In  external  appearance 
the  present  bird  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  Whis- 
tling Swan,  and  might,  upon  a  cursory  view,  be  easily  mis- 
taken for  a  small  variety  of  it,  oa  must  have  frequently  hap- 
pened previous  to  the  observations  made  by  Mr  Wingatk  ; 
for  the  detection  of  several  specimens  tliat  have  remained  for  ^M 

many  years  in  private  collections,  under  the  above  designa-  ^| 

tion,  shew  that  the  sjiecies  is  not  a  new  arrival,  but  may  ^1 

have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Ihis  country,  in  connexion 
with  the  former,  for  an  indefinite  period,  altliough  not  in 
such  numbers  as  its  companion.  The  peculiarity  of  the  in- 
ternal structure  had  previously  attracted  some  notice ;  for 
MoNTAou,  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Ornithological  Diction- 
ary, under  the  article  Whistling  Svian,  gives  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  tile  trachea  and  sternum  of  a  bird  of  this  new 
species ;  and  which,  from  having  been  observed  in  a  male 
specimen,  he,  without  extending  hia  examination,  or  noticing 
its  other  peculiar  features,  supposed  indicative  of,  and  con- 
fined to,  the  male  of  the  species  then  under  his  consideration. 
I  The  external  characters  distinctive  of  the  new  species,  are,  in 

the  first  place,  being  almut  one-third  less  than  the  usual  size 
I  of  the  preceding  (the  average  length  of  Cyg.  Beioickii  being 

three  feet  ten  inches,  and  the  breadth  six  feet ;  whilst  that  of 
C.JcTva  is  five  feet,  and  the  breadth  upwards  of  eight) ;  se- 
condly, in  the  colour  and  form  of  tiie  bill,  which  differs  at  its 
baae  from  that  of  the  WhistHng  Swan,  and,  in  old  birds,  has 
st  the  junction  of  the  upper  mandible  with  the  cranium  a 
considerable  tubercle  or  knob;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  nimiber  ^H 

of  the  tail-feathers,  the  present  species  having  only  cighieat  ^H 

1  and  the  other  tmenhf.     The  wings  are  also  shorter,  and  do  ^H 

I  not  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  tail ;  the  legs  arc  of  a  ^| 

I  deeper  black,  and  the  neck,  besides  being  com  para  tivelv  ^H 

L J 
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longer,  is  marc  slender  than  in  the  Whistling  Swan.  In  in- 
ternal conformation,  particularly  as  regards  the  trachea  and 
sternum,  the  differences  are  very  striking.  In  the  new  spe- 
cies, the  canity  of  the  sternum,  instead  of  being  restricted  to 
a  ileptli  of  three  inches,  or  three  and  a  quarter  (as  I  have  be- 
fore stated  it  to  be  in  the  Whistling  Swan),  is  frequently 
found  to  extend  to  five  and  a  half  or  six  inches,  and,  after 
reaching  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  keel,  to  occupy  in  ad- 
dition a  portion  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  sternum ;  and  here 
the  tral-hea,  instead  of  making  a  vertical  flexure,  as  in  the 
preceding  species,  Ik  forced  to  take  a  korizonttd  bend,  and  to 
form  a  loop,  as  it  were,  in  the  excavated  part  of  the  stemuin. 
The  keel  of  C.  Beimckii,  also,  is  not  so  deep  aa  that  of  the 
other,  and  eonsequentlv  the  two  portions  of  the  trachea  with- 
in the  an-hed  cavity  are  brought  closer  t<^ether.  Other 
marked  difierences  are  observable  in  the  trachea  of  the  new 
qiedes  after  its  egress  from  the  cavity  of  the  steinum,  ^ 
compared  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other.  In  it 
the  trachea,  after  describing  the  bend,  on  its  egress  from  the 
keel,  enters  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  for  upwards  of  two 
inches,  and  is  then  attached  by  the  lower  larynx  {or  bone  of 
divarication)  to  the  bronchial  tubes;  in  the  Whistling  Swan, 
on  the  contrary  (as  I  have  previously  stated),  no  portion  of 
the  trachea  enters  within  the  thorax,  but  the  lower  laryns 
reaches  just  as  far  as  the  anterior  ridge  of  the  sternum,  up- 
on which  it  rests  obliquely.  The  dimensions  of  the  trachea 
where  it  joins  the  lower  larynx,  and  that  part  itself,  are  very 
dissimilar  in  the  two  species,  the  present  one  having  the  dia* 
met^  as  Urge  at  that  junction  as  at  any  other  part  of  the 
tube,  and  the  larynx  short,  broad,  and  but  sbghtly  com- 
pressed. In  the  size  and  form  of  the  bronchi,  also,  there  ii 
considerable  difference,  their  length  and  diameter  being 
scarcely  equal  by  one-half  to  those  of  the  Whistling  Swan, 
and  the  rings  of  which  the  tubes  are  composed  being  c^  a, 
different  sliape.  In  addition,  the  sternum  of  C.  Bewickii  \% 
mucli  broader  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  the 
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ridge  of  the  keel,  instead  of  narrowing  downwards  as  in  the 
other  species,  gains  breadth  as  it  approaches  to  tlie  posterior 
extremity  of  the  keel,  or  where  the  cavity  widens  and  occu- 
pies a  lateral  portion  of  the  stemum.  In  its  habits  the  pre- 
sent bird  resembles  the  Whistling  Swan,  and  is,  like  it,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Arctic  Regions  of  Eur<^,  Asia,  and  America,  as  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  Lesser  Sican  mentioned  by  H earns 
(in  his  "  Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean")  as  \'isiting  Hiid- 
soii's  Bay  in  summer. — It  feeds  upon  aquatic  vegetables  and  Food. 
seeds.  As  might  he  expected  from  tlie  fonn  of  the  lower 
larynx,  and  that  part  of  the  trachea  adjoining  it,  its  voice  is 
much  weaker  tlmn  that  of  the  preceding  species. 

Plate  47.*  Represents  the  Cyg.  Bew'tckii  of  nearly  one-half 
the  natural  size. 
Bill,  as  far  as  the  nostrils,  black ;  the  base  orange-yellow;   Genertl 
and  the  upper  mandible  having  a  tubercle  or  knob,  lion. 
varying  in  siae  accorihng  to  the  age  of  the  bird.     Fore- 
head and  region  of  the  eyes  with  numerous  specks  of  a 
pale  orange-yellow.     In  adults,  the  rest  of  the  body 
pure  whitt,  and  in  the  yoimg  pale-grey.     Tail  wedge- 
shaped,  and  consisting  of  eighteen  feathers.    Legs  black. 
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Subfamily  ANATINA. 
Genus  TADORNA,  Flem.    SHIELDRAKE. 


CHARACTERS. 


Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  higher  than  broad  at  the  base, 
depressed  or  concave  in  the  middle,  with  the  tip  flattened  and 
turning  upwards,  nearly  of  the  same  breadth  throughout ; 
dertrum,  or  nail,  abruptly  booked.  Upper  mandible  laterally 
grooved  near  the  tip ;  under  mandible  much  narrower  than 
the  upper  one,  and,  when  closed,  hidden  by  the  deflecte<I 
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toniia  of  the  upper.  Both  mandibles  having  prominent  trans- 
verse lamellfe.  Nasal  fosse  near  the  base  of  the  bill ;  nostrils 
oval,  lateral,  pervious. 

Wings  of  mean  length,  acute,  tuberculated ;  vith  the  a 
cond  quill-feather  the  longest. 

Legs  of  mean  length,  with  the  tibite  naked  for  a  short  space  i 
above  the  tarsal  joint.  Tarsus  rather  longer  than  the  mid-  | 
die  toe.  Toes  four,  three  before  and  one  behind ;  the  front 
ones  rather  sliort,  and  entirely  webbed ;  hind  toe  barely  I 
touching  the  ground  with  the  tip  of  the  naiL  Clawa  slightl]^  J 
hooked,  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  one  being  dilated. 


The  Shieldrakes  are  distinguished  from  the  other  nearly 
.allied  genera  by  the  form  ajid  curvature  of  the  bill.  From 
the  length  and  position  of  their  legs  (l>eing  placed  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  body),  they  are  active  upon  land,  walking 
and  running  with  apjierent  ease ;  and  their  general  contour 
is  handsome.  Their  alliance  with  the  Geese  seems  to  be 
maintained  by  the  intervention  of  the  Egyptian  Goose 
{Chenehpex  Egyptiaca),  which,  in  many  points,  both  of  out- 
ward form  and  internal  structure,  shews  a  decided  approach 
to  this  genus.  They  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  and 
also  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  interior,  feeding  on  vege- 
tables, seeds,  insects,  and  molluscous  animals.  Their  nestB 
are  made  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in  the  deserted  burrows  at 
rabbits,  &c.,  and  sometimes  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  treea. 
The  trachea  of  the  male  birds  possess  a  labyrinth  {ampuUa) 
at  the  divarication,  consisting  usually  of  two  membranous 
bladders  of  a  very  delicate  texture.  The  sexes  are  nearly 
similar  in  plumage. 
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COMMON    SHIELDRAKE. 

^  Tadorna  VulpanseRj  Flem. 

PLATE  XLVIU. 

Tadoraa  Vulpanser,  Flem,  Br.  Anim.  1.  122.  sp.  185. 
Tadorna  Bellonii,  Steph.  Shaw*s  ZooL  12.  72.  pL  45. 
Anas  Tadorna,  Linn,  Sjst  1.  195.  4. — Gmei.  Syst.  1.  506.  4.— Loi^  Ind. 

Omith.  2.  854.  sp.  56.— Ran  Sjn.  140.  A.  h—WilL  278.  t.  70 Briss. 

Omith.  6.  344.  9.  t.  33.  £  2. 
La  Tadome,  Buff.  Ois.  9.  205.  t.  14_id.  PI.  £nL  53. 
Canard  Tadome,  Temm.  Man.  d*Omith.  2.  834. 

Brandente,  BeehsL  Naturg.  Deut.  4.  976. — Meyw^  Taachenb.  Deut.  2.  534. 
Shieldrake,  Br.  ZooL  2.  589.  No.  278— Arct,  ZooL  2.  972.   D — Wm, 

(Angl.)  36a  t.  70.  71« — AMn^  1. 1.  94.— I^^  Sjn.  6.  504.  5l..^d  Sup. 

27&>'-Lewin't  Br.  Birds,  ^,  pL  24S,—Moni.  Omith.  Diet  2.  and  Sup_ 

Bewick's  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826.  p.  t.  341. 
Burrow  Shieldrake,  Steph,  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  72.  pL  45. 
Common  Shieldrake,  Flenu  Br.  Anim.  1.  122.  sp.  45. 

Protikcial. — Bergander,  Shieldrake,  Burrow  Duck,  Pirennet,  8l7.f;oo8e, 
8t  Geox^*8  Duck,  Stockannet,  Skelgoose,  Skeeling-gooae. 

This  bird,  distinguished  by  its  parti-coloured  plumage  and 
graceful  shape,  is  one  of  the  few  amongst  the  Anatidce  that 
can  be  called  indigenous,  being  found  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  upon  various  parts  of  the  British  coast.  It  is  strictly 
a  maritime  species,  as  it  is  very  rarely  seen  on  the  rivers  or 
lakes  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  it  has  even  been 
doubted  by  some,  whether  it  can  long  exist  without  having 
access  to  salt  water.  A  sufficient  refutation  of  such  an  idea 
is  the  well  known  fact  of  its  thriving  well  when  confined  to 
fresh  water  ponds.  The  Shieldrake  continues  in  its  native 
haunts  through  the  whole  year,  and  when  once  paired,  seems 
to  live  with  the  same  mate  till  accident  or  death  dissolves  the 
connexion.  Montagu  remarks  that  the  males  do  not  appear 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  females  till  the  second  year,  when 
they  have  acquired  the  adult  plumage ;  and  I  have  also  ob- 
served this  to  be  the  case  on  the  Northumbrian  coast,  where 
these  birds  are  common  upon  such  parts  as  present  a  barrier 
of  sand-hills,  the  chosen  breeding  resort  of  this  species.     In 
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additioii,  however,  to  those  that  reside  pemiaDently  on  uur 
shores,  we  are  visited  by  considerable  numbers  during  their 
periodical  flights  to  and  from  the  more  northern  t-ountries  of 
Europe.  In  the  beginning  of  Marcii  I  have  sometimes  seen 
hundreds  together  upon  a  favourite  locality,  where  they  have 
continued  for  a  few  days,  and  then  departed  for  higher  lati- 
tudes, this  being  the  time  of  return  from  their  e<{uatorial  or 
winter  migration.  The  species  is  distributed  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Eurojie,  and  is  found  as  far  to  the  northward 
as  Iceland,  where  it  is  only  a  summer  visitant.  The  rabbit-, 
burrows,  with  which  the  sand-hills  of  the  coast  are  so  oftea> 
perforated,  are  the  places  that  the  Shieldrake  usually  selects' 
Neat,  Ac.  for  nidificatimi ;  and  in  such  of  these  as  have  been  deserted 
by  the  original  inhabitants,  the  females  fonn  their  nests  ot' 
bent  grass  and  other  dry  vegetable  materials  (sometimes  ai| 
far  as  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  entrance),  lining  them  witlt< 
6ne  soft  down  plucked  from  their  own  breasts.  They  lay 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  eggs,  each  pure  white,  or  with  a  veiy 
faint  tinge  of  green,  and  of  an  uval  fonn,  being  equalljr 
rounded  at  both  ends.  These  ate  incubated  for  thirty  days, 
before  the  exclusion  of  the  young,  thb  being  the  period 
mon  to  most  of  the  Anatida.  During  this  time  the  male' 
bird  keeps  an  attentive  watch  in  the  innnediate  vicinity 
his  mate,  and  when  hunger  calls  her  from  her  charge,  he 
stantly  supplies  her  place,  and  covers  the  eggs  till  her  retuj 
Ab  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  they  are  conducted,  or, 
more  frequently  happens,  carried  in  the  bill  by  the  parents 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  upon  this  their  native  element  they 
immediately  launch,  seldom  quitting  it  till  fully  fledged  and 
well  able  to  fly-  Bewick  observes,  that  if  the  family  in  their 
progress  from  the  nest  to  the  sea  should  happen  to  be  inter.- 
rupted  by  an  intruder,  the  young  ones  seek  the  first  shelter, 
and  squat  close  down,  whilst  the  parents,  directed  by  the  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  so  universally  prevails  throughout  the 
feathered  race  at  this  interesting  period,  adopt  the  same  kind 
of  stratagems  as  the  Partridge,  Wild  Duck,  &c.  feignii 
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lameness  and  inability  of  flight,  in  order  to  attract  attention 
aiid  divert  the  pursiut  to  themselves.  As  tlie  Shieldrake  in 
much  prized  as  an  ornamental  appendage  to  large  pieces  of 
water,  for  its  handsome  form  and  varied  plumage,  the  in- 
1  labitants  of  the  coast  are  in  the  practice  of  watching  the  old 
birds  to  their  nests  during  the  early  part  of  the  breeding 
season,  and  digging  up  the  eggs.  These  are  placed  under 
a  hen  or  tame  duck  ;  but  great  care  and  attention  is  requisite 
ill  rearing  the  young,  and  it  is  seldom  that  above  three  or 
four  sur\'ive  from  a  hatching  of  a  dozen  eggs.  They  soon  be- 
come tolerably  tame,  and  answer  to  the  call  of  the  person  who 
feeds  them  ;  when  fully  fledged,  however,  being  very  active 
birds,  they  are  apt  to  stray  away,  and  if  left  with  their  pinions 
uiimutilated,  generally  in  time  fly  entirely  off,  though  I  have 
known  them  return,  in  two  or  three  instances,  after  an  absence 
of  many  months.  They  are  seldom  known  to  breed  in  a 
state  of  confinement;  one  instance,  and  that  in  my  own 
neighbourhood,  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  Montagu 
mentions  another  case,  in  which  the  birds,  after  a  lapse  of 
many  years,  and  in  a  very  favourable  situation  (having  the 
range  of  an  extensive  canal),  produced  a  brood  of  nine. 
The  defect  rests,  in  his  opinion,  with  the  female,  as  she  con- 
stantly appears  coy,  although  strongly  urged  by  the  other 
sex,  who  seem  to  have  all  the  necessary  inclination  ;  and  this, 
he  adds,  appears  more  likely,  as  the  Shieldrake  has  been 
known  to  breed  with  the  female  of  the  Common  Duck,  in 
Lord  Stanley's  menagerie.  Such  a  cross,  however,  is  rarely 
elTected,  and  only  takes  place  under  peculiar  circiunstances, 
as  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  mixed  progenv,  even 
when  the  species  have  been  kept  together  for  several  years. 
Upon  tile  approach  of  spring,  the  fleshy  knot  at  the  base  of 
the  upper  mandible  of  this  bird,  and  which,  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  is  scarcely  perceptible,  begins  to  swell, 
and  acquires  a  beautifid  crimson  hue,  and  when  at  its  fidl 
development,  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  marble.  At  this  season, 
also,  the  males  pay  particular  court  to  the  females,  erecting 
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themselves,  and  uttering  a  shrill  whistling  Dote,  repeatetl 
with  great  quickness,  and  attended  with  a  frequent  moveaient 
of  the  head ;  they  are  also  very  jealous  and  irascible  at  the 
approach  of  any  other  bird  to  their  mates. — The  food  of  the 
Shieldralce,  in  its  wild  state,  consists  uf  marine  vegetables, 
molluscous  shell-fiEh,  insects,  &c. ;  but  when  domesticated,  it 
thrives  well  upon  grain,  and  indeed  upon  the  usual  fare  of 
poultry.  The  trachea  of  the  male  bird  is  furnished,  at  the 
divarication,  with  a  curious  labyrinth,  composed  of  two  thin 
membranous  bladders,  of  which  the  one  on  the  right  side  is 
the  largest ;  the  surfaces  of  both  are  uneven,  and  their  tex- 
ture so  deUcate,  as  to  be  indented  or  broken  by  a  very  slight 
pressure.  In  the  young  drakes,  previous  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  mature  plumage,  it  is  very  small,  but  after  that 
soon  attains  its  full  development. 
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Plate  48.  Represents  the  adult  male  of  the  natural  size, 
taken  in  spring,  when  the  ileshy  tubercle  at  the  base  of 
the  bill  becomes  much  enlarged. 

Head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  blackish-green,  shewing 
glossy  reflectiouB  as  opposed  to  the  light.  Lower  part 
of  the  neck,  sides  of  the  body,  wing-coverta,  lower  part 
of  the  back,  upper  tail-,ca verts,  and  basal  part  of  the 
tail,  pure  white,  A  broad  pectoral  band  of  fine  oranges 
brown  extends  upwards,  and  forms  a  mantle  of 
same  colour.  Scapulars,  mesial  abdominal  list,  gri 
quills,  and  end  of  the  tail,  black.  Secondaries,  with 
their  outer  webs,  rich  bronzed-green,  and  forming  a 
speculum  ;  and  the  three  tertiala  next  to  them,  with  part 
of  their  outer  webs,  rich  orange-brown.  Under 
coverts  sienna-yellow.  Bill  briglit  venous  blood^i 
Legs  and  toes  crimson-red. 

The  female  is  similar  to  the  male  bird  in  markings, 
the  colours  are  not  so  deep  and  bright,  and  she  is  alt 
much  less. 

The  young,  previous  to  the  first  moult,  differ  consideral 
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from  the  adults.  The  bill  and  legs  are  of  a  pale  flesh- 
red*  The  forehead,  cheeks,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and 
the  whole  of  the  under  parts  are  pure  white.  The  crown, 
nape,  and  back  part  of  the  neck  are  blackish-brown. 
Wing-coverts  having  the  feathers  tipped  with  deep- 
grey,  giving  them  a  mottled  appearance.  Feathers 
forming  the  speculum  tipped  with  white. 


RUDDY   OR  CASARKA   SHIELDRAKE. 

Tadobna  rutilAj  Steph, 

PLATE  XLVin**. 

Tadorna  rutila,  Stepk.  Shaw*8  ZooL  12.  71* 

Anas  Caaarka,  Linn.  Sjst  3.  App.  224. — Gmel  Syst.  1.  bW^^LoA,  Ind. 

Ornith.  2.  844.  sp.  24. 
Anas  cana,  Lath.  Ind.  Ornith.  2.  840.  sp.  22. 
Anas  rutila,  PalL  Nov.  Com.  Petrop.  14.  579. 
Canard  Kasarka,  Temnu  Man.  d*Omith.  2.  832. 
Buddj  Goose,  Lath.  Syn.  6.  450 — Id.  Sup.  273. 
Grey-heided  Goose,  Browriy  Illus.  ZooL  104.  t.  41. 
Grey. headed  or  Ruddy  Goose,  Fox,  Syn.  Newcas.  Mus.  142.  No.  328. 
Ferrughious  Duck,  Beunck's  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826.  p.  t.  313. 

Thx  only  British  specimen  of  this  rare  and  handsome  Rare  vial, 
duck,  previous  to  the  one  from  which  the  present  figure  and 
description  are  taken,  is  now  in  the  Newcastle  Museum,  and 
its  authenticity  has  been  clearly  established  by  Mr  Fox,  in 
his  Synopsis  of  that  part  of  the  collection  formerly  known  as 
the  Allen  or  Wycliffe  Museum.  This  bird  was  shot,  it  ap- 
pears, at  Bryanstone,  near  Blandford  in  Dorsetshire,  the  seat 
of  Mr  PoBTMAN,  in  the  severe  winter  of  1776 ;  the  same 
frost  of  which  season,  as  Mr  Fox  remarks,  produced  the 
Red-breasted  Goose  (also  in  that  collection),  a  bird  of  equal 
rarity,  and,  like  the  present  one,  a  native  of  the  eastern  parts 
of  Europe.  It  was  supposed  by  many,  that  Pennant's 
Ferruginous  Duck  referred  to  this  species,  and  it  was  figured 
as  such  by  Bewick,  in  a  late  edition  of  his  well-known  work. 
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It  IB,  however,  now  generally  allowed,  that  the  bird  described  ' 
under  that  name  in  the  Brititth  Zoology  must   have  beoi 
Fuligula  (Anas)  Nyroca  (the  Nyroca  or  White-eyed  Vo- 
charJ),the/'i'r»T^*noifc*  Duci  of  MoNTAGir;  the  size,  weight,    | 
colour  of  the  bill  and  legs,  as  well  as  that  of  the  plumage,   I 
BO  far  as  detailed  by  Pennant,  agreeing  exactly  with  the  i 
female  of  this  species.     The  specimen  from  which  the  pre- 
sent figure  is  taken  was  killed  in  tlie  south  of  England,  and 
was  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr  Gould,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  work,  and  is  now  in  my  collection,  having  been  pre- 
>  sented   to  me  by   the    gentleman    into  whose  possession  it 

passed  from  Mr  Gould.     In  Europe,  the  Casarka  inhabits 
Russia  and  other  eastern  districts,  and  is  occasionally  met 
with  (during  its  migrations)  in  Hungary  and  Austria,    It  is 
also  scattered  over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  being    found  in 
Persia  and  India,  from  which  latter  country  1  have  received  J 
specimens  of  it.     The  species  appears  to  be  the  same  iii  1 
Africa,  the  specimens  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  I 
other  parts,  in  no  respect  diifering,  either  as  to  colours  or  J 
markings,  froui  tlie  European  and  Asiatic.      In  figure,  this  J 
bird  greatly  reseuibles  the  Conmion  Sliieldrake,  but  stands  J 
rather  higher  upon  its  legs.     It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  1 
have  any  fleshy  tubercle  at  tlie  base  of  the  bill,  like  that  1 
bird,  so  that  Mr  Stefhens  and  others  have  erred  in  indud^l 
ing  that  specific  peculiarity  amongst  their  generic  characterak,! 
In  habits,  it  is  said  to  be  similar  to  our  native  species,  and  a  J 
reference  to  the  preceding  article  vrill  point  out  the  placefti 

Nest,  &c.  that  it  also  chooses  for  iiidification,  with  this  ditference  only_^ 
tliat  the  Casarka  is  rarely  found  on  the  sea-coast,  but  bre 
upon  the  borders  of  the  larger  rivers  of  Russia  and  the  other 
eastern  countries  it  inliabits,  laying  from  eight  to  ten  whitftj 

Food.       ^gg^ — ^^  feeds  upon  aquatic  plants,  insects,  and  the  roe  and  | 
small  fry  of  fishes. 


1 


Platk  48  •  •.  Figure  of  the  natural  i 
twenty-three  inches. 


Length  about  ] 
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Forehead,  cheeks,  and  chin  pale  ochreous-yellow.  Region  Genenl 
of  the  eyes,  crown  of  the  head,  and  nape  of  the  neck  tiwu  ^ 
greyish-white.  Neck,  as  far  as  the  cc^r,  ochreous- 
yellow,  tinged  with  orange.  Collar  about  half  an  inch 
in  width,  black,  glossed  with  green.  Breast,  mantle, 
scapulars,  and  under  parts  of  the  body  gallstone-yellow, 
tinged  with  orange,  being  deepest  upon  the  breast.  The 
feathers  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  have  their 
margins  paler,  and  the  ends  of  the  long  tertials  pass  into 
siennn-yellow.  Lesser  and  middle  wing-coverts  white ; 
secondary  quills  green,  glossed  with  purple,  and  form- 
ing a  large  speculum ;  greater  quills  black.  Lower 
part  of  the  back,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail,  black, 
glossed  with  green.  Bill,  legs,  and  feet,  black. 
The  female  has  not  the  black  coUar ;  her  colours  are  not 
so  bright,  and  the  feathers  upon  the  back  are  finely 
speckled  with  grey. 


Genus  SPATHULEA,  Flem,     SHOVELLER. 


GENERIC  CHARACTERS. 


Bill  longer  than  the  head,  semi-cylindrical  at  the  base, 
strait,  depressed  in  front  of  the  nostrils ;  the  tip  much  dilated 
and  spoon-shaped,  terminated  by  a  small  hooked  nail  or  der- 
trum.  Mandibles  laminated ;  the  laminae  very  fine,  long, 
and  like  bristles,  those  of  the  upper  mandible  at  its  posterior 
part  projecting  much  beyond  its  margins.  Under  mandible 
narrower  than  the  upper,  and  having  its  front  part,  when 
closed,  entirely  hid  by  the  projecting  and  deflected  sides  of 
the  upper  mandible.  Nasal  fosse  small,  and  situated  near 
the  base  of  the  bill.  Nostrils  oval,  pervious.  Tongue  broad, 
fleshy,  bristly,  with  the  tip  triangular. 

Wings  long,  acuminate,  with  the  first  and  second  quills 
nearly  equal  in  length. 
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Tail  consisting  of  fourteen  feathers,  and  slightly  wedge- 
shaped. 

Legs  slender,  short;  feet  of  four  toes,  three  before  and 
one  behind,  the  front  ones  webbed,  the  hind  toe  small  and 
free. 

In  this  genus  the  laminated  structure  of  the  bill  (which 
prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  AfuUidce)^  acquires  its  highest  development,  and  presents 
the  appearance,  in  both  mandibles,  of  a  fine  pectinated  or 
ciliated  appendage,  accompanied  with  a  great  dilatation  and 
depression  of  the  front  part  of  the  bill,  which  is  spathulate 
or  spoon-shaped.  It  thus  becomes  an  instrument  beautifully 
adapted  for  detecting  and  separating  the  food  of  the  species 
from  the  mud  and  water  in  which  it  is  contained.  The  la- 
mellae of  the  two  mandibles,  when  brought  nearly  into  con- 
tact, aided  by  the  fleshy  papillous  tongue,  forming  altogether 
a  perfect  sieve  or  strainer,  and  enabling  the  bird  to  reject 
through  the  interstices  the  adventitious  matter,  retaining  only 
what  is  fit  for  sustenance.  From  possessing  this  structure 
(so  essentially  necessary  to  the  habits  of  the  family),  in  such 
a  superior  degree,  the  present  may  be  considered  as  the 
typical  genus,  not  only  of  its  particular  group,  but  of  the 
whole  of  the  AncUicUe.  Another  characteristic  it  displays 
(also  prevalent  in  all  the  typical  representatives  of  the  greater 
divisions),  is  the  wide  extent  of  its  geographical  distribution ; 
the  common  species  {Spath.  clypeatd)  being  found  in  all  the 
quarters  and  in  a  variety  of  climates  of  the  globe.  These 
birds  are  the  inhabitants  of  lakes  and  marshy  districts,  pro- 
curing their  food,  which  principally  consists  of  small  worms, 
insects,  and  larvae,  by  sifting  the  mud  with  their  curiously 
formed  bill.  Mr  Stephens,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  Shawns 
General  Zoology,  has  introduced,  amongst  the  Shovellers, 
two  species  of  Ducks  which  certainly  do  not  appear  to  belong 
to  that  genus,  viz.  Anas  Rubida  of  Wilsorfs  American  Orni- 
thology, and  Ajia^  Lahradorn  (Pied  Duck)  of  the  same 
author. 
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COMMON   SHOVELLER. 

Spathvlbj  clypeatj,  Flem. 

PLATE  XLVlll  •.     Male  and  Female. 

Spathulea  d;peata, /'Jm.  Br.  Anim.  I-  123.  sp.  186 

RTDcbapaU  clypeatn,  ^Aoid'o  Zool.  12.  115.pl.  46. 

Aluu  clypeaU,  Lma.  &ysU  1.  200.  10.— CiuJ:  Svtit  1.  618 — Lath.  Ind. 

Om.  3.  858.  sp.  BO—WU:  Amer.  Orn.  8.  87-  pL  67,  £  7.  Male. — Brio. 

Om.  6.  32U.  6.  L  32.  C  1. 
Aow  Plaljrjiichos,  Rati  Syn.  144.  13. 
Aiuu  PUt.yrynchoa  altem.  Rati  Syn.  U.l.  A.  tt.—Will.  283. 

Anaa  rube'ng,  GmeL  Svst.  I.  519 Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  9.  857.  Bp.  63. 

Canard  Soiiehel,  ou  le  rouge,  Bt^.  Ois.  9.  191.— Id.  PL  EnL  971.  «  97X 

Male  et  femelle — Temm.  Man.  iJ'Om.  2.  843. 
Loffle  elite,  BechiU  Naturg.  Deut.4.  1101 — Meftr,  Tasacbenb.  Deut.  3. 

543. 
fifaoTeller,  Bt.  ZooL  t.  506.  No.  380.— Arct.  ZooL  2.  No.  48».— IHff.  (Angl.) 

370.  aQii  371.—- i/Hn'j  Birds,   1.  t-  97.  9S — taA  Syn.  6.  609.  66 — 

Mmt.  Omith.  Diet — Betmck'i  Br,  Birds,  ed.  1828,  1 1.  ZiS.—f'letit.  Br. 

Anim.  123.  sp.  186 — Shaa't  Zoal.  12. 115.  pL  48 — Wil*.  Amer.  Om.  8. 

67.  pL  67.  C  7. 
Red-breaited  ShoveUer,  Br.  ZooL  3.  697-  No.  381. — Lath.  Syn.  6.  619.  67. 

Young  and  old  males  in  the  Summer  change. 

F  Bov  IK  CI  AL.— Blue,  winged  Shoveller.  Kertlutock,  Broad-BlU. 

The  Slioveller  has  generally  been  considered  a  winter  via- 
tant,  but  from  the  remarks  of  Mr  YouKLL  (in  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Societ_v)i  it  ap- 
pears to  breed  in  the  marshes  of  Norfolk,  as  he  had  the 
young  hatched  from  a  number  of  eggs  obtained  from  thence. 
It  has  also  been  known  to  breed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tweed ;  and  in  my  collection  is  a  male  bird,  that  was  killed 
in  July,  after  having  undergone  the  curious  change  in  the 
colour  of  the  feathers  tliat  assimilates  the  moles  of  most  of 
the  species  of  this  subfamily  to  the  females,  after  the  sexual 
intercourse  has  taken  place.  The  Shoveller  is,  however,  at 
no  time  plentiful  in  Britain,  and  is  reckoned  amongst  the 
rarer  members  of  the  present  family.  It  is  a  shy  and  timo- 
rous bird,  and  not  easily  domesticated,  even  under  the  most 
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favourable  circumstances,  as  Mr  Youkll,  out  of  betwem 
twenty  and  thirty  eggs  that  were  hatched,  only  succeeded  in 
rearing  two  birds,  both  of  which  even  died  before  they  were 
twelve  months  old.  He  contradicts  the  assertion  repeated  by 
most  of  our  compilers,  that  the  bill  of  the  young,  when  first 
hatched,  is  aa  broad  as  the  body,  and  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  bird  ;  stating,  that  at  a  few  days  old,  tlie 
bill  is  not  larger  than  that  of  a  common  duckling,  though 
i  in  three  or  four  weeks  it  acquires  its  peculiar  form  and  rela^ 

!  tive  proportion. — This  species  inhabits  the  marshes,  lakes, 

and  rivers  of  the  interior  of  the  country ;  is  seldom  found 
on  the  sesMMiast,  and  then  only  where  the  beach  is  of  an  oozy 
Food,  nature. — Its  principal  food  consists  of  small  worms,  and  the 
larvie  of  insects,  which  it  sifts  from  the  mud,  by  its  singuloi* 
spoon-sliaped  bill,  each  mandible  of  which  is  bordered  with 
f  very  delicate  and  close  set  laniellR-,  which  Wilson  (with  his 

I  usual  aptness  of  illustration)  has  compared    to  a  weaver's 

reed.     These  fit  beautifully  into  each  otlier,  forming  a  kind 
of  sieve,  by  which  the  bird  is  cajiablc  of  separating  what  is 
fit  for  food,  and  rejecting  through  their  interstices  the  mud 
Nest,  4c.  and  other  superfluous  matter. — It  breeds  in  the  central  parta 
I  of  marshes,  forming  its  nest  in  the  tufts  of  coarse  herbi 

!  common  to  such  situations,  and  laying  from  ten  to  twel' 

eggs  of  an  oil-green  colour.  The  lower  larynx,  or  bone  of 
divarication,  of  the  male  bird,  is  slightly  enlarged,  and  fur- 
nishetl  on  the  left  side  with  a  small  thin  and  bony  bladder, 
rather  irregular  in  shape,  and  not  above  one-third  larger 
than  that  of  the  Teal.  The  trachea  is  nearly  of  equal  din. 
meter  tliroughout  its  length.  Tlie  intestines  are  lung,  mea- 
suring from  nine  to  ten  feet.  The  flesh  of  the  Shoveller  is 
very  delicate  and  well-flavoured,  and.  in  consequence,  highly 
esteemed  for  the  table.  With  respect  to  its  geograji^cal 
distribution,  this  species  is  widely  disseminated  on  the  conti- 
nental parts  of  Eunipe,  being  abundant  in  France,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  other  states.  It  is  also  fmind  throughout  a 
great  prt  of  Asia ;  and  in  America,  where  it  ap|>ears  in  no 
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respect  different,  its  range  extends  over  Iioth  portions  of  that 
tiantinent, 

Plate  48".  represents  tlie  male  and  female  of  the  natural 
size. 

Head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  deep  hajr-brown,  glossed  General 
with  duck-green.  Lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  sea-  tioo. 
pulars,  and  sides  of  the  rump,  white.  Back  blackish-  Male, 
brown  ;  the  feathers  being  margined  with  grey,  and 
glossed  with  green.  Lesser  wiiig-coverts,  and  outer 
webs  of  some  of  the  larger  scapulars,  bright  greyish- 
blue.  Larger  coverts  having  white  tips,  and  forming 
a  bar  across  the  wings.  Speculum  rich  duck-green. 
Tertials  long  and  acinninate,  of  a  rich  purplish -black  ; 
the  central  parts  of  the  feathers  having  a  white  streak. 
Quills  hair-brown.  Tail,  with  the  middle  feathers, 
hair-brown,  edged  with  while  ;  the  outer  ones  entirely 
white.  Upper  and  under  tail-coverts  black,  glossed 
with  duck-green.  Belly  and  abdomen  rich  orange- 
brown,  with  zigzag  lines  of  black  u(>on  the  flanks  and 
vent.  Legs  orange-red.  Bill  about  three  inches  long, 
hrownisii-black,  large,  and  dilated  at  the  end. 

The  whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  deep  clove-  Female. 
brown ;   the  feathers  lieing  barred  and  margined  with 
reddish- while.      Lesser  wing-coverts  similar  to  those  of 
the  male.     Under  parts  pale  reddish-brown. 

The  male  bird,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  has  the 
cheeks,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  throat,  reddish- white, 
.i]»eckk'd  with  hair-brown.  Crown  of  the  head,  and 
nape  of  the  neck  black,  with  the  feathers  mai^ned  paler, 
and  slightly  glossed  with  green.  Back  and  scapulars 
deep  clove-brown,  margined  with  pale  yellowish- brown. 
Breast  a  mixture  of  yellowish-brown  and  reddish-white ; 
the  feathers  having  circidar  bars  and  spots  of  black.  Un- 
der tail-coverts  yellowish- white,  with  lanceolate  streaks 
of  hair-brown.  Belly  and  alidonien  n  mixture  of  yel- 
lowiish  and  orange  coloured  brown. 
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Genus  CHAULIODUS,  Sifainsox.    GADWALL. 

GENKRIC  CHABACTBRS. 

Bill  as  short  as  the  head,  depressed  throughout  its  length, 
as  broad  as  high  at  the  base,  rather  narrowing  towards  the  I 
tip,  which  has  a  small  dertrum  or  nail.     Both  mandibles  la-  J 
loinated ;  the  laminie  of  the  upper  one  projecting  beyond  j 
the  margins  of  the  bill. 

Nostrils  lateral,  near  the  base  of  the  bill,  oval  and  per-  I 
vious. 

Wings  long  and  acuminate.     Tail  wedge-shaped. 

Feet  with  four  toes ;  three  before  and  one  behind ;  the  ] 
front  ones  webbed ;  the  hind  toe  small  and  free. 


The  form  of  the  bill,  and  the  great  development  of  its  ia^ 
uiinated  structure  (as  shewn  in  the  proportionate  size  of  the 
laminie  of  the  upper  mandible),  combined  with  the  peculiar 
habits,  and  comparatively  sombre  plumage  of  the  species, 
has  induced  me  to  se^mrate  the  Gadwalls  from  the  succeed- 
ing genera,  comprising  the  Ducks,  the  Teals,  and  the 
Widgeons,  In  this,  however,  I  only  adopt  the  views  of  s 
more  able  ornithologist,  for  Mr  Swaimson,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Northern  Zoology,  and  also  in  a  paper  upon 
the  typical  perfection  of  the  Anatidce  (published  in  the  Joitr- 
nal  of  the  Royal  Institution),  has  made  it  a  subgenus  of  his 
genus  Anas  (of  which  he  considers  the  Shoveller  as  the  type), 
and  which  term  is  precisely  of  the  same  import  as  that  of 
genus  in  the  systematic  arrangement  I  have  adopted,  being 
the  denomination  of  the  lowest  group  of  species.  Although 
the  form  of  the  bill  differs  much  from  that  of  the  Shovellers^  j 
having  lost  the  dilatation  of  its  extremity,  so  conspicuous  ini 
the  other,  and  assumed  in  a  great  measure  the  proportiona 
of  the  next  genus  {Antu),  the  Gadwalls  still  shew  a  near  af- 
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finity  to  the  Shovellers,  in  the  length  and  delicacy  of  the  la- 
mins  of  the  upper  mandible ;  which,  in  the  European 
species,  project  upwards  the  tenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
margin.  They  are  also  removed  in  their  habits  from  the 
other  members  of  this  subfamily,  being  (if  I  may  so  use  the 
term)  more  decidedly  aguatic.  They  excel  in  diving,  and 
have  recourse  to  it,  not  only  when  wounded  (aa  some  of  the 
others  do),  but  as  tlie  means  of  escape  whenever  disturbed  ; 
seldom  taking  wing  for  that  purpose,  although  in  rapidity  at 
flight  they  surpass  most  of  the  Ducks.  In  addition  to  the 
species  known  in  Europe,  anodier  has  been  found  in  Africa, 
which  Atr  Swainson  has  named  C/iaitl.  CapetuU ;  and  in 
this  new  one  the  middle  tail-feathers  are  rather  elongated, 
shewing  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Teals  and  Widgeons. 


COMMON   GADWALL. 

CrAVLIODVS   STREfERA,    SwaitUatt. 

PLATK  LI.  &  LI  -.  Fio.  1. 


ChiulioduB  Strepero,  Amnruon,  in  Joum.  Royal  Inst.  3.  19. 

Anu  Strcpera,  Linn.  Syat.   I.  aOO.  20 — GrnfL  Sjat.  I.  EM — Rrui.  On. 

G.  .13D.  R.  t.  33.  C  I — Lalh.  Ind.  Om.  S.  B69.  ap.  fSO — tfilt.  Amet.  <)m. 

&  130.  pL  71.  f-  I.  Male — Shaa'i  Zool  13.  lO:) Film.  Br.  Aiiim.  1. 

114.  tp.  1S8. 
Anu  PUtyrynchoa  rostra  nigro,  Rag,  Hi — Will  887- 
Le  Chipeuu  ou  Ridvane,  Buff:  Oia.  9.  197.  L  13.  I'em.— Id.  PL  £uL  908. 

Male. 
Ouwrd  Chipeau  ou  Ridenne,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omith.  !.  S3T. 
Schvitterente,  Oeclul.  Naturg.  Deut.  4.  1090. — Mtyer,  Tuschenb.  Deut. 

£.433. 
Gadwill  or  Grey,  Pmn.  Br.  ZooL  2.  603.  No.  setL— ArcL  ZooL  3.  S7S.  I. 

—  tViU.  (An){[.)  .174.  t.  72 — Lalh.  Syn.  &  416.  CI — LalA.  In  Trans,  l.ln. 

Siic.  4.  III.  pL  13.  £  7.  and  S.   {Tnuhoi).— /.ndn'i  Br.  Birds,  7-  pL 

2S8 — Menl.  Orn.  Ttict.  l—Bmidt'i  Br.  Birds,  ed.  IB'ili,  p.  t.  .TIR.— 

Sluat't  Zool  IS.  103.— /*&)».  Br.  Anlm.   1.  184.  up.  188 — WiU.  Am«r. 

Onud.  130.  pL  71.  £  1. 


The  Gadwall  is  rather  a  rare  visitant  with  us,  and  is  sel-  Rare  vU* 
dom  seen,  except  about  the  |)enod  of  its  vernal  migration. 


Nest,  &c. 

Food. 
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when  some  few  pairs  occasionally  visit  the  marshes  ol 
folk  and  the  adjoining  counties,  being  probably  dri' 
that  coast  of  our  island  by  adverse  winds,  out  of  the  usual' 
line  of  their  flight.  This  seems  to  be  farther  to  the  eaat^ 
ward,  as  the  bird  is  plentiful  upon  the  continental  parti 
Europe,  in  our  parallels  of  latitude.  Thus,  according  to 
Temuinck,  it  abounds  in  Holland,  breeding  in  the  great 
marshy  tracts  of  that  country,  as  well  as  in  other  northern 
districts.  The  specimens  I  have  been  enabled  to  see  in  a 
fresh  state  were  all  met  with  in  tlie  poulterers'  shops  in  Loa- 
don,  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,and  those  nowin 
my  collection  were  thus  obtained.  Though  other  writra* 
have  mentioned  it  as  being  a  winter  visitant  to  our  shores,  I 
have  never  seen  it  except  at  the  period  above  stated  ;  and 
MoNTAGO,  who  probably,  in  consequence  of  this  idea,  only 
looked  for  it  during  the  winter,  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  recent  specimen.  The  species  is  widely  distributeil  through- 
out the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  also 
found  in  North  America,  having  been  described  by  Wilsom 
as  a  winter  visitant  to  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
These  birds  frequent  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes  of  the 
interior,  particularly  those  abounding  in  reeds  and  other  rank 
aquatic  herbage,  and  seldom  resort  to  tl)e  sea-coasts.  They 
are  strong  on  wing,  and  in  rapidity  of  flight  surpass  most  (J 
the  other  nearly  allied  species,  but  are  more  remarkable 
tlieir  quickness  in  diving,  and  their  great  propensity  to  it 
the  method  of  avoiding  danger,  or  even  obsen'ation. — ThejT 
breed  in  the  most  covered  parts  of  the  marshes,  and  lay  fraot , 
ten  to  twelve  eggs  each,  of  a  pale  oil-green  colour. — ITiciP 
food  consists  of  insects  and  their  larvw,  aquatic  plants,  and 
seeds. — The  voice  of  the  GadwaJl  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Common  Wild  Duck,  only  rather  hoarser.  The  trachea  irf 
the  male  bird  is  slightly  enlarged  in  its  diameter  at  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  but  becomes  narrower  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  lower  larynx ;  this  consists  of  a  large  bony 
arch,  with  a  globular,  or  rather  pyriform,  bladder  attached 
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to  the  k'I't  aide,  being  in  sliajie  much  like  that  of  the  Com- 
mon Mallard,  but  smaller.  The  flesh  of  this  species  is  held 
in  high  estimation. 

Flats  51.  represents  the  Male  Gadwall  of  the  natural  size.  Genial 
Head  aiid  upper  part  of  the  neck  speckled  with  ^^•'-[5^"'*^ 
brown  and  white,  passing  upon  the  crown  of  the  head  Male  Bird, 
into  yellowish-brown.  Lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast, 
and  mantle  black,  with  concentric  semicircles  of  white. 
Scapulars,  flanks,  and  sides  beautifully  rayed  with  zig- 
zag lines  of  wliite  and  blackish- brown.  Lesser  wing- 
coverts  grey,  marbled  with  yellowish -white  ;  the  middle 
coverts  deep  orange-brown,  succeeded  by  others  of  a 
glossy  black.  Speculum  having  the  lower  [jart  black 
and  the  upper  white.  Tertiala  grey,  tiiige<l  with  yel- 
lowish-brown. Quills  hair-brown.  Lower  part  of  the 
back,  rump,  upjwr  and  under  tail-coverts  black,  glossed 
with  purplish- blue.  Tail  wedge-shaped  ;  the  two  mid- 
dle feathers  hdr-brown  with  paler  edges,  the  lateral 
ones  tinged  with  yellowish-brown,  margined  and  tipped 
with  white.  Belly  and  abilomen  greyish-white,  speck- 
led with  liair-bruwn.  Bill  one  inch  and  three  quarters 
long,  brownish,  black.  Irides  brown.  I^egs  and  toes 
orange-red. 
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Plate  51  •.  Fig.  1.     The  Female. 

Crown  of  the  head  glossy  black,  mixed  with  greyish-white.  Female. 
Over  the  eyes  is  a  lightish  streak,  intermixed  with 
black.  Cliin  and  throat  pure  white.  Cheeks  yellowish- 
white,  fitreaketi  with  hair-brown.  Breast  pale  huff,  with 
the  central  parts  of  the  feathers  deep-brown.  Upper 
parts  deep  brown,  the  feathers  being  margined  with 
pale  huff;  with  the  flanks  and  sides  the  same.  Belly 
and  alxlomen  white.  Leaser  wing  coverts  hair-brown, 
margined  paler.  Speculum  as  in  the  male.  Tail  mar- 
bled with  brown,  bufF  and  white. 
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Genus  ANAS,  Linn.    DUCK. 

OBNBRIC  CHARACTERS. 

fiill  longer  than  the  head,  depressed  through  its  whole 
length,  broad,  strait  from  before  the  nostrils  to  the  tip,  nearly 
equally  broad  throughout.  Mandibles  dentato-laminate, 
with  the  laminae  of  the  upper  mandible  scarcely  projecting 
beyond  the  margin.  Nostrils  lateral,  oval,  situated  near  the 
base  of  the  bill.  Wings  of  mean  length,  acuminate.  Tail 
short,  slightly  wedge-shaped ;  with  the  middle  feathers  curl- 
ing upwards  in  some  species. 

Feet  with  four  toes,  three  before  and  one  behind ;  the 
front  ones  webbed,  the  hind  toe  small  and  free. 

The  birds  of  this  genus,  of  which  the  Common  Wild 
Duck  may  be  considered  the  representative,  differ  from  the 
Shovellers  in  the  general  form  of  the  bill,  which  is  not  ex- 
panded near  the  tip,  and  in  the  shortness  of  the  laniinff>  of 
the  upper  mandible,  which  do  not  project  beyond  its  mar- 
gins. In  this  latter  respect  they  also  differ  from  the  Gad- 
walls.  They  possess  a  wide  range,  being  met  with  in  most 
parts  of  the  globe ;  and  it  is  from  the  common  species  {Anas 
Boschas)  that  we  have  obtained  our  useful  domestic  Duck, 
now  expanded  into  so  many  varieties. 
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COMMON    WILD  DUCK. 

Axjs  BoscHAs,  Linn. 

PLATES  L.  &  L  •.  Male  and  Female. 

Anas  Boschas,  Linn.  Svst  1.  205.  40 GmeL  Syst  I.  6S8.^Lath.  IndL 

Orn.  2.  860.  sp.  49 — Wils,  Amer.  Orn.  8.  121.  pL  70.  f.  1,— Shaw's  ZooL 
12.  84 — Flem,  Br.  Anim.  I.  123.  sp.  187. 

.Anas  ifera,  Brtu,  Orn.  6.  318.  4. 

Le  Canard  sauvage,  Buff,  Ois.  9.  115.  t.  7-  &  8.-^TemnL  Man.  d'Omith.  2. 
835.  * 

I-ie  Canard  ordinaire,  Cuv,  Reg.  Anim.  1.  637. 

Gemeine  Ente,  Becfut,  Natunr.  Deut.  4.  1046 Mever,  Tasschenb.  Deut. 

«.638. 
Wild  Duck,  or  Mallard,  Penn.  Br.  Zool.  2.  691.  No.  279.— Arct  ZooL  2. 

494. — Lath,  Svn.  6.  489 — Id.  Sup.  2.  361 Id.  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  4. 

112.  pL  13.  £  10.  (Trachea.)— ^/&i»»'*  Birds,  2.  pL  lO.—Lemn's  Br.  Birds, 

7.  pL  240 — MonL  Omith.  Diet  and  Sup — Bewick's  Br.  Birds,  ed-  182^ 

2.  p.  t  325 Shaw*8  ZooL  12.  84. 

Var.  c  Anas  domestica,  Linn,  Syst.  1.  206.  40.  B. — Rati  Syn.  150.  1. 

Boschas  major,  Briss.  Orn.  6.  326.  A. 

Tame  Duck,  Albin's  Birds,  2.  pL  99 — Lath,  Syn.  &  AQA.^Betnck's  Br. 

Birds,  ed.  1826.  pL  t  334. 

Var.  jS.  Anas  adunca,  Linn.  Syst.  1.  206 GmeL  Syst  1.  528. 

Anas  rostro  incurvo,  Brisa,  Orn.  6.  311 — Raii  Svn'  150.  2 FTi/^  180. 

Hook.billed  Duck,  Albin's  Birds,  2.  t.  96.  97.— ^Ti//.  (Angl.)  381.  t.  75 

Lath.  Syn.  6.  497.  D — Bewick's  Br.  Birds,  2.  ed.  1826,  p.  338. 

Amongst  the  various  species  of  the  present  beautiful  sub- 
family of  the  Aftatidce^  few  display  a  more  chaste  and  deli- 
cately pencilled  plumage  than  the  Mallard  in  his  matured 
state.  This,  however,  is  very  apt  to  escape  the  degree  of 
attention  it  deserves,  from  our  becoming  so  much  accustom- 
ed to  the  appearance  of  his  domesticated  brethren;  who, 
though  frequently  retaining  all  the  colours  and  distinctive 
markings  of  the  original  stock,  cannot,  with  their  dull  and 
heavy  appearance,  compensate  for  the  sprightly  look  and 
graceful  form  that  will  strike  the  closer  observer  as  distinc- 
tive of  this  bird  in  a  state  of  nature.  This  is  an  indigenous 
gpecies,  and,  although  banished  by  the  advance  of  agricul- 
ture from  vast  tracts  of  country  that  formerly  provided  it 
with  suitable  breeding  retreats,  still  inhabits  the  shores  of 
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our  lakes  and  rivers,  with  such  upland  boggy  grounds  s 
have  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  system  of  drainage  thst'l 
has  of  late  years  so  altered  the  face  of  the  country.     These  I 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  soil,  have  of  course  produced 
a  great,  and,  I  may  add,  annual  decrease  of  our  native  breed, 
which  must  progressively  happen  as  long  as  tlie  causes  pro- 
ducing it  are  in  operation.     It  is  probable,  tlierefore,  that  in 
a  few  years  the  Common  Wild  Duck  will  become  comparft-ia 
tively  rare  as  an  indigenous  species,  except  in  some  few  Ick.J 
calities  that  may  bid  defiance  to  agricultural  improvement. 
In  such  case,  the  deficiency  will,  during  the  winter  months, 
be  sujiplied  in  part  by  additional   arrivals   from  the  more 
northern  countries,  to  which  this  bird  will  naturally  resort 
for  the  purpose  of  reproduction,  under  more  favourable  aus- 
pices •.     The  estimation  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  Wild 
Duck,  both  for  delicacy  and  flavour,  has  ever  been  held  at 
the  table,  has  causetl  various  devices  to  be  resorted  to  for 
its  capture,  of  which  none  appear  to  be  so  effectual  as  the 
decoy  f.     It  is  by  this  method  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
birds  annually  sent  to  the  London  market  are  taken,  and 
its  practice  is  allowed  from  October  till  February.     In  ten 
of  these  decoys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wainfleet,  it  is  re-J 
corded  that  31,200  wild  fowl  were  taken  in  one  season,  <^J 

■  Some  Med  of  the  qunntity  of  "mid  Ducts  formerly  produced  ii 
England,  may  be  formed  frum  Pcmnakt's  account,  viz.  that  at  >  sin^l 
driving  of  the  fcns  of  Lincolnshire,  before  the  young  had  taken  wing,  a 
when  the  old  birds  were  in  the  moult,  one  hundred  and  fifty  di 
been  taken !     The  same  district  at  the  present  time  does  not  produce  pcfc;l 
haps  a  dozen  broods  in  the  year. 

+  For  an  accurate  description  of  a  decoy,  I  refer  my  readers  to  that 
by  Mr  BoHFEtLOW,  given  in  the  second  volume  of  "  Bewice'b  Britiib 
Birds"  (under  the  article  Wild  Diwk),  and  also  copied  into  "  Shaw's  Ge- 
neral Zooli^,"  and  "  Wilbok's  North  American  Ornithology."  Wii- 
LOUGHBT  and  Peknaiit  also  give  descriptions  of  this  devke,  but  not  M 
detailed  as  that  of  Mr  Bohfellow.  For  an  illustration  and  deacriptloii 
of  the  French  mode  of  shooting  from  a  hut,  and  for  some  particulars  relif . 
tlve  todecoy-txrdi,  see  Colonel  U^weeb's  amunng  "  Inttructiona  to  Yi 
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which  more  than  two-thirds  were  of  the  present  species. 
Wilson,  in  his  North  American  Ornithology,  has  described 
several  other  modes  of  taking  these  birds  tliat  are  in  use  in 
that  country,  and  mentions  also  that  singular  and  ingenious 
method  adopted  in  India  and  China,  where  the  sportsman, 
covering  his  head  with  a  calabash  or  wooden  vessel,  wades 
into  the  water,  and,  keeping  only  his  head  thus  masked  above 
it,  advances  towards  and  mixes  with  the  flock,  who  feel  no 
alarm  at  what  they  look  upon  to  be  a  mere  floating  calabash. 
He  is  thus  enabled  to  select  his  victims,  whom  he  seizes  by 
the  legs,  and  pulling  them  under  water,  fastens  them  to  a  girdle 
with  which  he  is  equipped,  thus  carrying  off"  as  many  as  he 
can  stow  away,  without  exciting  distrust  and  alarm  amongst 
the  Burvivora,  The  Wild  Duck  is  widely  distributed  through 
most  of  the  temperate  and  arctic  regions  of  the  globe ;  in 
the  former  of  which  it  is  only  a  winter  visitant,  as  the  great 
body  of  these  birds  retire  even  beyond  our  parallel  of  lati- 
tude for  the  purposes  of  reproduction.  In  all  the  coun- 
tries where  it  has  been  met  with,  its  qualities  for  domestica- 
tion seem  to  have  been  recognised  and  turned  to  advantage ; 
and,  though  from  long  continuance  of  the  breed  in  a  state  of 
confinement,  great  variety  in  colour,  size,  &c.  has  been  pro 
duced,  the  mate  bird  constantly  retains  the  peculiar  specific 
distinction  of  the  curled  feathers  of  the  tail.  In  China  and 
other  eastern  coiuitries,  great  numbers  of  ducks  ore  hatched 
by  artificial  means,  by  the  eggs  Iieing  placed  in  tiers  in 
boxes  filled  with  sand,  and  subjected  to  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  heat,  upon  a  floor  of  bricks.  The  ducklings  are 
fed  at  first  with  a  mesa  composed  of  boiled  craw-fiah,  or 
crabs,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  mixed  with  rice.  In  about  a 
fortnight  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  when  they 
ore  placed  under  the  guidance  of  an  old  stepmother,  who 
leads  them  at  stated  limes  to  feed,  to  and  from  the  sampane 
(or  boat)  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  which  is  moved  about 
by  the  owner  to  places  likely  to  aflbrd  a  plentifid  supply  of 
In  a  natural  state,  Wild  Ducks  always  pair,  though 
d2 
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in  a  state  of  domestication  thej  are  observed  to  be  polyga- 
mous. This  pairing  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary or  beginning  of  March,  and  they  continue  associated 
till  the  female  begins  to  sit,  when  the  male  deserts  her,  join- 
ing others  of  his  own  sex  similarly  situated ;  so  that  it  is 
usual  to  see  the  Mallards,  after  May,  in  small  flocks  by 
themselves.  About  this  time  also  they  begin  to  undergo 
the  changes  of  colour  that  assimilate  them  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  female,  and  which  is  retained  till  the  period  of  the 
autumnal  or  general  moult.  The  care  of  the  yoimg  thus 
devolves  entirely  upon  the  Duck,  and  is  not  partaken  by  the 
male,  as  Wilsok  and  others  appear  to  think ;  and  this  fact 
I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  verifying,  as  many 
Wild  Ducks  annually  breed  upon  the  edges  of  our  Northum- 
brian moors,  and  the  young  broods  are  of  course  frequently 
under  inspection  as  they  descend  the  rivulets  to  the  lower 
Nert,  &c  marshy  parts  of  the  country. — The  nest  of  the  Wild  Duck 
is  generally  made  in  some  dry  spot  of  the  marshes,  and  not 
far  from  water,  to  which  she  can  lead  her  progeny  as  soon 
as  hatched.  It  is  composed  of  ¥dthered  grass,  and  other 
dry  vegetable  matter,  and  usually  concealed  from  view  by  a 
thick  bush,  or  some  very  rank  herbage ;  though  other  and 
very  dissimilar  situations  are  occasionally  chosen,  as  several 
instances  have  been  recorded  where  they  have  deposited 
their  eggs  on  the  fork  of  a  large  tree,  or  in  some  deserted 
nest.  Such  an  instance  once  occurred  within  my  knowledge, 
and  near  my  own  residence,  where  a  Wild  Duck  laid  her 
eggs  in  the  old  nest  of  a  crow,  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground.  At  this  elevation  she  hatched  her  young;  and,  as 
none  of  them  were  found  dead  beneath  the  tree,  it  is  pre- 
sumed she  carried  them  safely  to  the  ground  in  her  bill,  a 
mode  of  conveyance  known  to  be  frequently  adopted  by  the 
Eider  Duck.  When  disturbed  with  her  young  brood,  the 
Wild  Duck  has  recourse  to  various  devices  to  draw  on  her- 
self the  attention  of  the  intruder,  such  as  counterfeiting 
lameness,  &c.  which  manoeuvres  are  generally  successful;  and 
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in  the  mean  time  the  young  ones  either  dive  or  secrete  them- 
selves in  the  bushes  or  long  herbage,  so  that  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  more  than  two  or  three  are  captured  out  of  a  large 
brood.  The  eggs  are  from  ten  to  fourteen,  of  a  bluish- 
white;  and  the  Duck,  during  incubation,  when  she  quits 
the  nest  for  food,  is  in  the  habit  of  covering  them  with  down 
and  other  substances,  in  all  probability  from  an  instinctive 
idea  of  concealing  them  from  observation,  and  which '  prac- 
tice is  pursued  by  many  birds  as  well  of  this  as  other  fami- 
lies. The  trachea  of  the  Mallard  is  furnished  at  its  lower 
extremity  with  a  labyrinth  *  (not  unlike  that  of  the  Gad  wall 
in  shape  and  position,  but  considerably  larger),  yet  the  tube 
itself  is  of  neariy  equal  diameter  throughout  its  length. — The  Food. 
food  of  the  Wild  Duck  consists  of  insects,  worms,  slugs,  and 
all  kinds  of  grain,  &c. 

Plate  50.  Represents  the  Mallard,  of  the  natural  size. 

Head  and  neck  glossy  duck-green,  with  the  lower  part  General 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  collar  of  white.     Breast  deep  tion. 
chocolate-red.      Under  parts  greyish-white,  with  fine  Male, 
zigzag  transverse  lines  of  grey.    Mantle  chestnut-brown, 
with  the  margins  of  the  feathers  paler.    Scapulars  grey- 
ish-white, rayed  with  zigzag  brown,  those  next  to  the 
wing  being  rich  brown,  rayed  with  black.     Lower  part 
of  the  back,  rump,  and  under  tail-coverts  velvet-black, 
with  green  reflections.     The  four  middle  tail-feathers 
black,  and  curled  upwards ;  the  rest  hair-brown,  deeply 
margined  with  white.     Lesser  wing-coverts  hair-brown, 
tinged  with  yellowish-brown.     Greater  coverts  having 
a  bar  of  white,  and   being  tipped  with  velvet-black. 
Speculum  rich  glossy  Prussian  blue,  passing  into  black, 
and  tipped  with  white.     Quills  pale  hair-brown.     Bill 

*  For  iUustrationfl  and  descriptions  of  the  different  tracbeas  of  the 
Duck,  &c  I  refer  my  readers  to  Mr  Yarrell*8  excellent  paper,  published 
in  the  15th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  liinnean  Society. 


honey-yellow,  with  a  greenish  tinge.     Legs  and  toes 
orange.  ,  i 

Plate  50  ".  The  Female,  also  of  ihe  natural  size.  ^ 

Head  and  neck  dirty  cream-yellow,  with  numerous  streaks 

of  brown,  which  are  darkest  upon  the  crown.     Chin 

and   throat  pale  buff.     Upper  parts   umber-brown,  of    

different  shades,  with  the  feathers  margined  with  crean^^ 
coloured  white.  Lesser  wing-coverts  pale  hair-brow%, 
tinged  with  grey.  Speculimi  purplish-blue.,  passing  iotj 
to  velvet-black,  with  the  tips  of  the  feathers  whita^ 
Quills  pale  hair-bruwn.  Breast  and  under  parts  yd 
lowish-browii,  spotted  and  streaked  with  darker  browiiF; 
Legs  orange. 
The  young  males  resemble  the  females  till  after  the  a 
tumnal  moult. 


Genus  QUERQUEDULA,  Itdv.    TEAL. 

GRKERIC  CHAHACTER?. 

Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  elevated  at  tiie  base,  strait,. 
semi- cylindrical,  nearly  of  equal  breadth  throughout;  lip: 
obtuse,  with  the  dertruni  or  nail  small  and  hooked;  mai 
dibles  laminated,  and  having  the  lamins  almost  entirely  coc 
cealed  by  the  deflected  margins  of  the  upper  mandible.  Ni 
sal  fosse  small,  lateral,  near  to  the  culmen  of  the  bill.  Nosf 
trils  oval,  pervious. 

Wings  acute,  with  the  first  and  second  quills  of  neailj 
equal  length. 

Tail  wedge-shaped,  with  the  two  middle  feathers  more 
less  elongated,  and  acute. 

Legs  having  the  tarsus  rather  shorter  than  the  middle  fa 
Feet  with  four  toes,  three  before  and  one  beliind ;  the  fron 
ones  webbed;  the  hind  toe  small  and  free. 
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This  genus  is  distinguisheil  from  the  two  preceding  ones 
by  the  form  of  the  bill,  which  is  longer  aiid  propurtlonably 
narrower,  assuming  a  semi -cylindrical  shape.  The  laminte 
of  the  bill  are  also  short,  being  in  most  species  scarcely  W- 
sible  below  the  deflected  edges  of  the  nmndiblc.  By  many 
recent  systematists,  the  Pintail  [Anas  acuta  of  Linn£Us) 
has  been  separated  from  the  oilier  Teals,  on  account  of  the 
greater  elongation  of  the  two  middle-tail  feathers,  and  made 
the  tj-pe  of  a  genus,  called  Dafila  by  Dr  Leach.  Bui  as 
the  bill  of  the  only  known  species  displays  the  same  form  as 
that  of  the  Common  Teal,  and  the  structure  of  its  trachea 
is  also  similar,  I  have  ventured,  though  not  without  hesita- 
tion, to  retain  it  in  the  present  genus.  The  Teals  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  inferior  size  to  the  species  of  the  preceding 
groups,  some  of  tlicm  being  amongst  the  smallest  of  tlie  Ana- 
tidte.  Their  form  is  rather  slender,  and,  from  their  great 
length  of  wing  and  development  of  tali,  they  fly  with  strength 
and  rapidity.  They  inhabit  the  interior  parts  of  tlie  couu^ 
try,  and  are  but  seldom  found  upon  the  sea^shores. 


COMMON   PINTAIL. 

QcEmVEDVLi  ACVTA,  Mtht. 

PLATE  XLIX  ft  PLATE  LI.  •  Fio.  S. 

Anu  acuta,  ^inn.  Svst.  1,  202. 2&.—G<nd.  Sy«i.  1.  62e._£atA.  Ind.  Omlth. 

\  IW4.  sp.  Rl  —  (Viii.  Amer.  Om.  8.  7&  pL  68.  £  3.  mala— /"Jm.  Br. 

Aidia.  I.  134.ip.  1S<J. 
Anu  oudacuto,  llaii  Svn.  \^^.  A.  b — WVL  280.  t.  73- 
Aim  loDgicaudii,  firiii.  Q.  63».  la  t~  31.  £  1,  3. 
Dafits  csuiUi:uta,  SIrpheni,  Sbaw's  Zool  12.  137-  pl-  *9. 
Onard  ^  longut  queue,  Buf.  OU.  9.  197- 1. 73 — Id.  PL  EnL  Obi. — Temwi, 

Man.  d'Om.  2.  838. 
8pleswiite,ilnA>/.Natiirg.  Deut.4. 1116.— ^feyrr,  Taischeob.  Deut.  3.  &3e. 
Sea  Pheawnt  or  Craikcr,  tVilL  (AnuL)  376.  t.  73, — llbia:  Dirda,  2.  t.  04, 

95.— firm.  Br.  Anim.  1.  134.  sp.  Tsu. 
FinUU,  Br.  Zool  i  No.  S82 — Aret.  Zool  3.  No.  600. — LaO.  Svn.  936.  73. 

—Id.  Sup.  3.  3H.-~Lraiii.'i  Br.  Birds,  7-  361 — MonL  Omitfi.  Utrt.  and 

Sup — Bevnck-t  Bt.  Birds,  ed.  1826 — Will.  Amer.  Om.  a  72.  pL  S8.  £  3. 
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TuK  slender  neck,  plieasunulike  tail,  and  superior  It^t- 
nesB  of  model  in  this  Duck,  have  bestowed  tipon  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  elegance  unknown  to  most  of  the  other  species. 
Periodical  It  is  with  Its  a  regular  winter  visitant ;  and  considerable 
ntunbersiare  annually  taken  in  the  decoys  of  Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk,  &('.  MoKTAtii;  say^  that  it  is  most  abundant  in 
the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  especially  in  the 
Orkney  Islands.  This  assertion,  however,  I  must  ii 
contradict,  as  the  result  of  long  observation  tells  ine-it  is 
rare  occurrence  in  the  northern  counties  of  England ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  southern  districts  of  Scotland, 
which  Dr  Fi.KMiKC  confirms  in  his  History  of  British  Ani- 
mals. Witli  respect  to  the  Orkneys,  I  cannot  speak 
confidently,  although  it  appears  probable,  that  what 
been  represented  to  him  as  the  present  species,  was  in 
the  Long-tailed  Duck  (Harelda  glacialisj,  which  is  found 
in  great  numbers  during  the  winter  in  the  bays  of  this 
group  of  islands.-  The  Pintail  has  a  wide  geographical 
range,  being  met  with  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Eur(^)e, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  retires  in  the  suuiitier  to  breed  in 
high  latitudes.  Its  equatorial  migration  extends  as  far  as 
Italy ;  and  during  its  periodical  flight  to  the  southward, 
occurs  abundantly  in  Holland,  France,  Germany,  and 
continental  states.  The  marshes  of  the  interior  parts  of 
country,  and  fresh-water  lakes,  are  its  usual  places  of 
Food,     being  rarely  found  upon  the  sea-coast. — Its  food  consists 

insects  and  their  Larvtt,  the  seeds  of  aquatic  plants,  particu- 
larly of  some  species  of  Kpiiofnum,  and  vegetables.  It  is  of 
a  shy  and  timorous  disposition ;  and  in  North  America^ 
where  it  is  plentiful,  often  disappoints  the  wild-fowl  shooter^, 
by  ^ving  tlie  signal  to  its  numerous  associates  before  he 
advance  within  gunshot.  Upon  rising,  when  ularnied^ 
birds  of  this  species  cluster  confusedly  together,  and  (i 
Wilson  observes),  if  within  tlistance,  give  the  sportsman 
fair  ojtportunity  of  raking  them  advantageously.  They  setl 
dimi   dive,    seeming  only  when    wounded  to  have  recourw 
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to  that  manoeuvre,  in  which  case,  the  bird  coming  up  under 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  frequently  entlcavours  to  conceal  itself, 
by  moving  round  with  it.  Like  many  others  of  the  Anatidtt 
(particularly  of  the  species  belonging  to  this  group),  the 
plumage  of  the  male  Pintail,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  or 
after  the  sexual  intercourse  is  completed,  undergoes  a  re- 
markable change,  and  becomes  very  like  that  of  the  female. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  an  actual  change  of  colour  in  the 
feathers,  rather  than  a  renewal  of  them;  and  the  same  change 
is  observable  in  the  Mallard,  and  the  males  of  the  Teal, 
Wigeon,  Kcc,  It  also  prevails,  if  not  in  all,  at  least  in  some 
species  of  the  genus  Mcrgus,  as  I  have  noticed  it  in  McTgua 
aerrator.  The  Pintail  is  easily  domesticated,  but  rarely 
breeds  in  confinement.  A  hybrid  progeny  has  been  produced 
between  this  bird  and  the  Wigeon  ;  and,  to  such  an  extent  do 
the  sexual  propensities  seem  to  be  affected  in  this  state,  by 
difference  of  food,  and  other  causes,  that  Montagu  mentions  a 
male  Pintail  in  his  menagerie,  which,  for  want  of  the  other  sex, 
shewed  an  inclination  to  pair  with  a  female  Scaup,  and  even 
with  a  Bernacle  Goose.  He  farther  adds,  that  one  of  them 
did  pair  with  a  tame  duck,  but  that  none  of  the  eggs  (up* 
wards  of  twenty  in  number)  proved  to  be  fecundated,  Its 
usual  notes  are  soft  and  subdued,  but,  according  to  Wilsok, 
it  also  frequently  makes  a  chattering  noise.  The  season  of 
courtship  is  indicated  in  the  male  by  suddenly  raising  him- 
self upright  in  the  water,  and  bringing  his  bill  close  to  his 
breast,  uttering  at  the  «ame  time  a  low  soft  note.  This  ges- 
ticulation is  often  followed  by  a  jerk  of  the  hinder  pari  of 
the  body,  which  is  then  also  thrown  above  the  water.  The 
Ubyrinth  of  this  species  consists  of  a  roimd  long  bladder, 
situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  arch  of  the  lower  larynx ;  its 
upper  surface  l)eing  nearly  even  with  the  top  of  the  arch, 
but  its  lower  one  reaching  much  below  it.  Its  texture  is 
very  fine,  and  in  young  birds  may  be  indented  by  slight 
pressure  -,  but  becomes  brittle  in  adults. — The  nest  of  thiit  N«sl>  to 
■pedes  is  made  in  the  rushes  and  strong  herbage  of  marshes. 
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and  the  eggs  mre  fimi  ei^t  to  ten,  of  ■  bluub-irhite.     Its  1 
floh  is  sweet  and  weU-flaroured. 

CcDcnl  Plate  49-  represents  the  Male  Inrd  of  the  natural  axe. 
^[^  P"      Head,  chin,  and  throat,  daHc  hair-brown,  glossed  behind 
Male.  the  ears  with  auricula-purple.    Lower  part  t^  the  neck» 

and  two  streaks  runniog  upwards  to  (be  hind  part  ot 
tbe  bead,  while.  Nape  and  back  part  of  the  neck  deq> 
brown.  Breact,  belly,  and  abdcnnen,  white.  Flanks  and 
thighs  with  line  trans^'erse  black  lines.  Vent  and  under 
tail-coverts  velvet-bkck.  Back  beautifully  marked  widi 
alternate  wat-ing  lines  of  black  and  grej-ish-white.  Sca- 
pulars black.  Tertiab  long  and  acuminate,  velvetJilack, 
margined  with  yellowish- white,  or  sometimes  with  peari- 
grey.  Lesser  wing-coverts  deep  smoke-grey.  Largtt 
coverts  tipped  with  pale  reddish-brown.  Speculi 
blackish -bronzed  green,  tipped  with  white.  Greater 
quills  hair-brown.  Tail  having  the  two  middle  featben 
elongated,  acuminate,  black ;  and  the  lateral  ones  hair* 
brown,  margined  with  white.  Bill,  from  the  gape,  two 
and  a  quarter  inches  long,  black.  L^s  and  toes  black 
i^-grey. 

Plate  51.*  Fig.  S.  The  Female,  also  of  the  natural  size. 
Fenule.  Forehead  and  crown  pale  chestnut-brown,  streaked  with, 
block.  Cheeks  and  neck  pale  ochreous  yellow,  speckled 
with  black.  Chin  and  throat  plain  cream-yellow.  Sidea 
of  the  breast  hair-brown,  barred  and  tipped  with  white. 
Mantle  and  scapulars  amber-brown,  barred  and  varied 
with  pale  buff-orange  and  white.  Tertials  hair-brown, 
margined  with  white.  Lesser  and  greater  wing-covert* 
pale  broccoli-brown,  edged  and  tipped  with  white.  Sp» 
culum  hair-brown,  glossed  with  green ;  the  feathers  ha^ 
ving  white  tips.  Quills  hair-brown.  Tail  deep  hair- 
brown,  with  imperfect  bars  of  white  and  pale  bu& 
orange ;  the  two  middle  feathers  exceeding  the 
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COMMON   TEAL. 


QuEnauEDULJ  Cbecca,  St^. 


PLATE  LIV.    Male  aod  Female. 
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length  about  half  an  inch  Belly  and  abdomen  yeUow- 
iah-white,  indistinctly  marbled  with  pale  broccoli-brown. 
Under  tail-coverts  white,  speckled  with  cheslnut-brown 

^^^  €tf  different  shades.    Bill  greyish-black.     Legs  and  toea 

^^^hgrey,  tinged  with  brown. 

I 

Querqueduli  Crecca,  Sleph.  Sbnw's  Zool.  IS.  US. 

Anu  Crecca,  Linn.  SysX.  1.  204.  3.1 — Gmel.  Svst.  1.  533. — LaA.  Ind.  Om. 

2.872 — tinn.  Br.  Anim.  1.  1!S.  ap.  l9%'-~mit.  Amer.  Oni.  8.  106. 

pL  70.  £  *.  male. 
Querquedula  secundo,  Aldrav.  ffaii  Sm.  1*7.  A.  S.—  Wtll.  290.  t.  71- 
Querqueduk  minor,  Bria.  B.  43C.  32.' t.  40.  C  1. 
Petite  Sarcclle,  Buff-.  Oia.  0.  2fl5.  t  IT-  &  18 — Id,  PL  EnL  047.  male. 
Cuurd  Sarcelle  d'Hiver,  Tmm.  Man.  d'Om.  2.  640. 
Crickente,  BfchiC  Naturg.  Deut  4.  1113. — Mtytr,  Tuschenb.  3.  p.  647. 
Common  Teal,  Pmn.  llr.  Zool  1.  No.  290.  —  Arct.  ZooL  2.  677-  —  (TWt 

(AngL)»37 — Albin-t  Br.  Biixls,  1. 1.  100 — Lalh.  Syn.  6.  bb\.  8S_7<t 

Sup.  276. — (d.  Sup.  S.  36(1, — fd.  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc  4.  108.  pL  15.  C  1. 

(Trachea).— tewmV  Br.  Birda,  7.  pL  260 — MimL  Om.  Diet.  «.  and  Sup. 

—BeaiDk'f  Br.  Birda,  2.  ed.  1B20.  pt. 
Oreen-wlnged  Teal,   Wilt.  Amer.  Om.  a  106.  pL  70.  £  40.  mile. 

The  Teal,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Anatids,  is  entitled 
to  be  included  in  the  number  of  our  indigenous  birds,  as  it 
is  known  to  breed  in  the  b<)gs  and  marshy  groimds  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  as  well  a»  on  the  edges  of  the 
Scottish  lakes.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the 
birds  so  generally  spread  over  the  kingdom  during  the  win- 
ter, and  taken  in  such  great  numbers  in  the  decoys,  and  by 
various  other  devices,  in  the  southern  counties,  are  tlie  pro- 
duce alone  of  those  that  remain  with  us ;  they  are  most  of 
them  natives  of  more  northern  latitudes,  and  who  make  these 
islands  the  boundary  of  their  equatorial  movement.  Our 
indigenous  broods,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  ^dom  quit  the 
inunediatc  neighbourhood  of  the  place  in  which  they  were 
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bred,  as  I  have  repeatedly  observed  thein  to  haunt  the  same  ' 
district  from  the  time  of  their  hatching  till  they  separated 
and  paired,  on  the  approach  of  the  following  spring. — The 
Teal  breeds  in  the  long  rushy  herbage  about  the  edges  of 

Nest,  &e.    lakes,  or  in  the  boggy  parts  of  t!ie  ujiland  moors.     Its  nest    , 
is  formed  of  a  large  mass*  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  with 
a  lining  of  down  and  feathers  ii|ion  which  the  eggs  rest ; 
these  are  from  eight  to  ten  in  number,  in  size  rather  exceed-    ' 
ing  those  of  the  Ring-Dove,  and  of  a  cream-white.     The   ' 
young,  when  first  excluded,  are  covered  with  a  dark-coloured 
down,  that,  in  less  than  two  months,  gives  place  to  a  plu-  , 
mage  similar  (in  both  sexes)  to  that  of  the  female  parent. 
The  young  males  do  tiot  acquire  their  pecubar  distinctive   | 
garb  till  about  the  mi<Idle  of  Decembei'.     The  present  is 
night-feeding  bird  ;  commencing  tlie  fliglit  from  its  diurnal 
retreat  immediately  after  sun-set    During  the  day  it  reposes 
upon  the  water,  or  sits  motionless  on  its  very  brink,  with  the 
head  couched  between  the  shoulders,  or,  when  actually  asleep, 
with  the  bill  hidden  under  the  scapulars,  the  usual  reposing 
attitude  of  most  of  the  feathered  race.     The  flight  of  the   ■ 
Teal  is  very  rapid,  and,  when  flushed,  it  darts  off  bo  quickly, 
as  to  require  great  alertness  in  the  sportsman,  that  he  may  i 

Feod.  gain  his  shot  before  the  bird  is  out  of  distance. — Its  food  U  I 
composed  of  the  seeds  of  various  aquatic  plants,  vegetables,  I 
insects,  and  mollusca.  In  confinement  (which  it  bears  well,-! 
and  soon  becomes  very  tame),  when  fed  upon  grain,  it  aL-  I 
ways  moistens  the  food  before  attempting  to  swallow  it ; — a  | 
habit  also  obser\ed  in  its  congener  the  Gargany. — The  bill  I 
of  the  Teal  is  formed  exactly  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Pin-  \ 
tail,  and  the  two  middle  tail-feathers,  though  not  elongated  i 
in  the  same  proportion,  are  longer  than  the  rest,  and  pointed.  4 
The  American  Green-winged  Teal  of  Wilson  has  by  some  J 
been  considered  a  distinct  species,  on  account  of  the  whit»9 
bar  on  the  shoulders,  seen  in  many  of  the  inales;the  author,  T 
however,  thinks  it  identical  with  the  European  bird,  and  Ifl 
believe  Dr  Richaboson  and  Mr  Swajkson  are  of  the  same  I 
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opinion.  The  diNtribiilioii  of  the  present  species  esteiids 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  as  well  as 
the  American  Continent ;  and  iKiring  winter,  the  period  of 
itB  migratory  movements,  it  is  very  abundant  in  France, 
Holland,  Germany,  &c. — The  trachea  of  the  male  is  of  small 
but  equal  diameter  throughout  its  length  ;  tlie  lower  larynx 
ia  formed  of  a  large  bony  arch,  on  the  left  of  which  is  a  small 
globular  ampulla,  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  flesh  of  this 
bird  is  very  tender,  and  highly  prized  at  the  table. 


Plate  54.  Fig.  I.  The  Male, 

Bill  black.  Irides  brown.  Crown  of  the  head,  eheeks,  General 
sides  and  front  of  the  neck,  reddish-brown.  Enclosing  deBcrip. 
the  eye,  and  proceeding  as  far  as  the  nape  of  the  neck,  |,j,ig^ 
is  a  large  patch  or  bund  of  glossy  duck-green,  bordered 
by  a  white  line.  Chin  black.  Sides  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  back,  scapulars,  and  flanks,  beautifully 
rayed  with  zigzag  lines  of  black  and  white.  Wing- 
coverts  liair-brown,  tinge<l  with  grey ;  those  covering 
the  secondaries  having  yellowish  tips,  and  forming  a 
bar  across  the  wings.  Middle  of  the  speciduni  glossy 
duck-green ;  with  the  feathers  on  either  side  velvet- 
black.  Front  of  the  neck  and  breast  cream-white,  with 
round  black  spots.  Belly  and  abdomen  white.  Under 
tail-coverts  cream-yellow,  divided  and  bordered  by  a 
band  of  velvet-black.  Tail  wedge-shaped,  consisting  of 
fourteen  feathers,  pale  hair-brown,  margined  with  white. 
Legs  clove-brown. 

Towards  the  end  of  simimer  the  male  loses  in  a  great  mea- 
sure his  distinctive  markings,  acquiring  a  plumage  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  female ;  which  he  retains 
till  the  general  moult. 


Fig.  2.  The  Female. 
Head  and  hinder  part  of  the  neck   pale  sienna-yellow    i 
streaked   with  deep  hair-bro«-n.      Throat  and  cheeks 
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yellowTsh-white,  spotted  with  hair-brown.     All  the  up.'  ' 
per  parts  brownish-black,  deeply  margined  with  yellow- 
ish-brown and  white.     Under  parts  yellowish -white. 
Speculum  similar  to  that  of  the  male.  Legs  tinged  with 
yellow. 
The  young  of  the  year,  of  both  sexes,  strongly  resemble 
the  female  bird ;  though  usually  rather  darker  in  the   ' 
tints  of  their  plumage. 


GARGANY  TEAL. 

QuESaOEUULA  ClRClA,  Slipk, 

PLATE  LIII.    Male  and  Female. 


Querquedula  Circia,  Sltph.  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  143.  pL  fil. 

Anan  Circia,  Lino.  Sj-st.  I.  204.  34 — Gmtl.  Syst.  L  553.— Woti  Syn.  148.—  I 
LaA.  Ind.  Oni.  2.  H73.  vnr.  li.  ■ 

Querquedub  SBtiva,  Brut.  Om.  a  445.  33. 

La  SarteUe  d'dt^,  Buff:  Ois.  ».  2li8 — Id.  VI  EnL  946. 

Canard  Sareelle  d'M,  Tfmm.  Man.  2.  841, 

Xa  Sareelle  ordin^re,  Cue  R^.  Anitn.  I.  639. 

Summer  TtaJ,   frill  (AngL)  378.  t.  76 ^/iin's' Birds,  2.  103,  10 

Syn.  0,  662.  B9. 

Amu  Querquedula,  Lmo.  Svst  1.  905.  33 — Gtntl,  Syst.  1.  531 — Britt.  Cil 
427.  31.  t.  39.  f.  1.  a._Bflii  Syn.  Ua  a.—  WUL  271.  t.  74_Lort.  InAM 
Om.  2.  87!.  sp.  90, — FItrm.  Br.  Amer.  1.  1!5l  sp.  191. 

La  SarceUe  commune,  St^.  Ois.  0.  ■iHO. 

Kuackente,  Btxhtl.  Nature.  DeuU  4.  1135. 

Gorgany,  Br.  Zoal  S.  No.  2B9.  pL  101.— Arct.  Zo»1.  8.  5T6.  O.- 

AngL  377.  t.  li.—Lalh.  Svn.  6.  5S0.  S7.— Id.  Sup.  3.  3G0 — Id.  in  TraiUi'l 
Linn.  Soc  4.  10&  pL  13.  t  i.  3.  (Trachea) — Lemn'i  Br.  Btnla,  pL  SSKS 
—AfoHt.  Om.  Dkt  I.  and  Sup—Beuritk-i  Br.  Bink,  ed.  162S.  pU  371.1 
— SAait'j  ZuoL  12.  143.  pL  Sl.~Fient.  Bt.  Anim.  1.  125.  sp.  191.  " 

PaoviNciAi — Pied  Wigeon,  Cricket  TeaL 
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The  male  of  the  Gargany,  which  does  but  slightly  exceed 
the  Common  Teal  in  dimensions  and  weight,  is  distinguished 
by  a  beautifully  varied  plumage ;  not,  however,  producing 
its  effect  by  strong  contrast,  as  the  colours  are  mostly  of 
subdued  tone,  but  dependent  for  its  attraction  upon  a 
cacy  of  pencilling  and  a  pleasing  gradation  of  tint,  exceeded' 
by  few  even  ot  this  handsome  group  of  the  Anstide.     In 
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the  present  species  the  bill  becomes  rather  broader  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length  than  in  the  Teal  and  Pintail,  and  the 
points  of  the  lamellse  are  just  visible  below  the  margins  of 
the  upper  mandible,  shewing  an  advance  towards  the  Blue- 
winged  Teal  of  America,  in  which  species  they  protrude  far- 
ther than  in  any  of  the  genus,  connecting  it  with  the  Gad- 
walls  and  Ducks.  In  the  form  and  position  of  the  tracheal 
labyrinth  it  also  differs  considerably  from  the  Teal ;  for,  in- 
stead of  this  appearing  as  a  globular  appendage  on  the  left 
side  of  the  lower  larynx,  as  in  that  and  other  species  of  the 
present  family,  it  is  placed  ^>erpendicular  to  the  tracheal 
tube,  of  which  it  looks  not  unlike  a  continuation.  It  is  also 
of  considerable  size,  and  divided  on  its  anterior  face  by  a 
sUght  furrow  into  two  unequal  portions;  and  the  bronchi 
spring  from  the  upper  part  of  its  dorsal  aspect.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  trachetd  tube  is,  moreover,  much  greater  through- 
out its  whole  length,  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Mal- 
lard, and  widening  to  a  great  degree  immediately  before  iia 
junction  with  the  ampulla. — This  is  by  no  means  a  common 
species  in  Britain;  and  though  stated  to  be  a  winter  visit- 
ant, I  never  met  with  it,  except  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  when  it  is  killed  in  Norfolk  and  other  eastern  parts  of 
the  island,  and  sent  to  the  London  market.  The  above  is 
the  period  of  its  migratory  flight  towards  its  summer,  or 
breeding,  quarters;  and  the  few  that  visit  us  are  probably 
driven  out  of  their  direct  course,  which  lies  more  to  the  OfciwlimU  | 
eastward.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  '^""'^ 
whether  any  of  these  visitants  remain  and  breed  here ;  nor 
do  any  of  our  writers  expressly  state  that  fact,  though 
MoNTACu  and  Flehimg  hint  at  its  probabihty.  In  the 
north  of  England  it  is  a  bird  of  great  rarity,  not  a  single 
instance  of  its  capture  having  come  within  my  experience ; 
and  this  woidd  be  a  remarkable  circumstance,  if,  as  Low 
states  in  his  "  Fauna  OrcadcnsU,"  it  abounds  in  the  bays 
and  on  the  lakes  of  those  islands.  But  as  he  confesses  that 
he  was  never  able  to  procure  a  specimen  for  inspection,  and 
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uiily  speaks  upon  the  strength  of  observations  made  at  a 
great  distanee,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
his  supposition  as  to  the  species.  Upon  the  continental  parts 
«f  Europe  it  is  very  plentiful,  extending  its  winter  migra- 
tion farther  to  the  south  than  the  Teal  and  other  Ducks. 
It  is  also  widely  spread  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  Asia- 
tic Continent,  as  far  as  Kamtschatka ;  but  is  not  enumerated 
amongst  the  American  birds  by  Wilsou,  or  any  other  trans- 
atlantic ornithologist,  although  Temminck  (in  his  Mamiel) 
states  it  to  belong  to  the  northern  part  of  that  Continent. — 
Food.  Its  habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Teal,  and  its  food 
consists  of  insects  and  larvic,  seeds  of  water-plants,  &c.  which 
it  obtains  by  sifting  the  mud  with  its  bill, — a  mode  of  feed- 
ing common  to  this  and  the  preceding  genera.  When  in 
confinement,  it  has  been  observed  tu  moisten  such  food  as 
grain,  before  swallowing  it. — It  breeds  amongst  the  rank 
Neat,  &c.  herbage  by  the  sides  of  lakes  and  pools ;  and  its  e^gs  are 
reported  as  of  a  cream-white,  with  indistinct  spots  of  a 
deeper  shade ;  which  latter  circumstance  may  be  a  matter  of 
doubt,  as  not  being  peculiar  tu  the  present  family.  Its  usual 
cry  is  a  low  hoarse  croaJt, 


Plate  63.  Represents  the  Male  and  Female  of  the  nati 
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Crown  of  the  head,  occiput,  and  list  down  the  back 
of  the  neck,  dark  uniber-brown.  Chin  black, 
over  the  eye,  and  which  is  extended  down  the  neck,  pure 
white.  Cheeks  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  chestnut- 
brown,  finely  rayed  with  white.  Lower  part  of  the  nedc 
and  breast  pale  buff,  beautifully  varied  with  siK>ts  and 
semicircular  bars  of  black.  Back  hair-brown,  glossed 
with  green,  and  the  feathers  margined  paler.  Scapulan 
long  and  acuminate,  black,  with  a  central  streak  of  white. 
Wing-coverts  pale  French  grey.  Speculum  glossy  leck- 
green.     Belly  white.     Flanks  rayed  with  black.    Vent, 
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upper  ami  iiiuler  tail-tmverts  yellowish-white,  spotted 
with  lilack.  Bill  lilackiali-brown.  Legs  greyish-black. 
Throat  and  chin  white.  Hind  part  of  neck,  and  upper  Female. 
ports  of  IxMiy,  hair-brown,  the  feathers  being  margined 
with  white.  Wing-coverts  dark  ash-grey.  Lower  part 
of  breajft  and  belly  white.  Flanks  and  abdomen  spotted 
with  hair-brown. 


BIMACULATED  TEAL. 

QVERQVEDVLA  GLOCJTANS,    I'tffOr*. 

PI.ATE  LV.  and  I.V.* 

Querquedula  glndtans,  Figon  in  Trana.  Linn.  Soc.  U.  669. 
Anwelocitans,  FaU.  AiL  Stock.  1773-  40.  t.  33.  E  i—CimtL  Svsl.  1.  62C. 

Cil/i.  IniL  Om.  2.  BG2.  sp.  ■JS—FIem.  Br.  Atiini.  I.  125.  sp.  193. 

Uaret-a  glodtikns,  Slrph.  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  140. 

BimaculBlcd  Duclt,  Fenn.  Br.  Zool  2.  (102.  No.  287.  pL  100.— LoA.  Sjn. 

e.  Bil Mont.   Omith.   Diet.    1 — Betnvk'i  Br.   Birds,   2d   ed.   1020. 

p.t.362. 

I  HATE  adopted  the  views  of  my  friend  Mr  Vigors,  in  as-  V 
signing  to  this  rare  and  handsome  species  a  station  amongst 
the  Teals,  to  whicli  it  shews  a  near  affinity  in  the  length  and 
form  of  its  bill,  graduated  tail,  and  the  general  distribution 
of  colours  in  its  plumage.  In  these  islands,  its  appearance 
seems  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence,  as  three  specimens  only 
have  been  hitherto  recorded.  The  first  of  these  was  a  male 
bird,  taken  in  a  decoy  in  1771,  described  and  accurately 
figured  by  Pkskawt  in  liis  "  British  Zoology ;"  and  the 
next  a  male  and  female,  also  taken  in  a  decoy  in  1812,  and 
from  which  the  figures  in  the  present  work  were  taken. 
These  last  came  intti  the  pos-scssion  of  Mr  Vigors,  by  whom 
they  were  subsecpiently  presented  to  the  Ziwlugical  Society, 
and  now  enrich  their  museum.  This  species  appears  to  be 
an  equal  stranger  on  the  continental  juirts  of  Europe,  and  is 
alt(^i;ether  omitted  by  Tkmminck,  in  his  list  of  Eumpean 
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birds.  Its  native  country  is  said  to  be  the  northera  port  of 
Asia,  being  common  in  Eastern  Siberia,  upon  the  Lena  and 
other  rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Lake  Baikal. 
Of  its  habits,  and  other  elucidating  points  of  its  history,  I 
am  unable  to  give  any  account  ^  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
attention  was  given  to  the  construction  of  the  windpipe  and 
other  anatomical  details,  in  the  alwve  mentioned  specimens. 


Plate  65.  Represents  the  Male  bird  of  the  natural 
from  the  specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological 
cjety. 
Genend     Bill  blackiah-grey,  passing  towards  the  base  and  edges  ii 
tionT*^  to  orange-yellow.     Front,  crown,  and  occiput  very  deep 

jjl^g^  reddish-brown,  glossed  with  purplish-black,  and  passing 

upon  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  into  deep  violet-purple. 
Between  the  bill  and  eyes,  and  behind  the  ear-coverts, 
are  two  large  irregular  patches  of  chestnut-brown,  mar- 
gined and  varied  with  white.  Sides  of  the  neck  and 
cheeks  glossy  duck-green,  the  rest  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  and  throat  being  greeniah-black.  Front  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  sides  of  the  breast,  reddish- 
brown,  with  oval  black  spots.  The  middle  part  of  the 
breast  pale  reddish-brown,  also  spotted  with  black. 
Ground  colour  of  the  mantle  pale  sienna-yellow,  undu- 
lated with  black  lines.  Scapulars  the  same,  tipped  with 
glossy  Scotch  blue.  Wing-coverts  hair-brown,  the  lower 
range  having  pale  wood-brown  tips.  Speculum  dark 
green,  glossed  with  purple.  Upper  and  under  tail-co- 
verts greenish-black,  glossed  with  purple.  Tail  wedge- 
shaped,  with  the  two  middle  feathers  black,  narrow, 
acuminate,  and  much  longer  than  the  rest,  which  are 
bair-brown,  margined  with  white.  Belly  and  abdomen 
yellowish- white,  with  undulating  black  bnes,  most  dis- 
tinct upon  the  flanks.     Legs  and  feet  pale  orange. 
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Plate  55.*  Natural  size. 

Chin  and  throat  pale  buff.  Head  and  neck  the  same,  but  Female, 
with  spots  and  streaks  of  black,  those  upon  the  crown 
of  the  head  being  larger  and  more  distinct  Lower  part 
of  the  neck,  and  sides  of  the  breast,  pale  yellowish- 
brown,  with  blackish-brown  spots.  Flanks  variegated 
with  yellowish-brown  and  blackish-brown.  Upper  parts 
blackish-brown,  the  feathers  being  deeply  margined  with 
reddish-white  and  pale  yellowish-brown.  Lesser  wing- 
coverts  hair-brown,  with  the  lower  tier  deeply  tipped 
with  pale  reddish-brown.  The  upper  half  of  the  spe- 
culum green,  with  purple  reflections;  the  lower  half 
velvet-black,  with  white  tips  to  the  feathers.  Quills 
and  tail  hair-brown,  the  latter  margined  with  white  and 
reddish- white.     Legs  orange. 


Genus  MARECA,  Steph.    WIGEON. 


GENERIC  CHARACTERS. 


Bill  shorter  than  the  head  ;  higher  than  broad  at  the 
base ;  strait  from  before  the  nostrils ;  flattened  and  narrow- 
ing  towards  the  tip,  which  is  armed  with  a  middle-sized 
hooked  nail.  Mandibles  laminato-dentate,  with  the  points 
of  the  laminae  of  the  upper  mandible  slightly  projecting,  in 
the  centre  of  the  bill,  beyond  the  margins. 

Nostrils  lateral,  placed  near  the  base  of  the  bill,  small, 
oval,  pervious. 

Wings  acuminate.  Tail  wedge-shaped^  consisting  of  four- 
teen feathers,  acute. 

Feet  of  four  toes,  three  before,  all  united  by  a  membrane ; 
hind  toe  small,  having  a  narrow  web,  and  resting  with  its  tip 
on  the  ground. 

X  « 


The 
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The  Wigeons  are  distinguished  from  the  Teals  by  a  much 
shorter  and  less  cyhndrical  bill,  and  from  the  Ducks,  by  that 
member  becoming  more  contracted  and  narrow,  instead  of 
widening  towards  its  tip.  The  lamina?  of  the  bill  are  ali 
broader  and  set  wider  apart,  approaching  in  form  nearer  to 
those  of  the  subfamily  Anseritia.  These  birds  also  vary  in 
their  habits,  for  instead  nf  searching  and  sifting  the  mud 
with  their  bills  for  insects,  seeds,  S:c.,  upon  which  food  the 
preceding  genera  chiefly  subsist,  they  live  principally  on 
grasses  and  vegetable  diet,  whicii  they  pluck  in  the  same 
manner  as  Geese.  Their  flight  is  strong  and  swift,  and  they 
have  a  peculiar  shrill  whistling  call-note.  In  the  sha])e  of 
the  tracheal  labyrinth  they  resemble  more  the  Pintail  than 
any  of  the  other  species ;  and  the  middle  feathers  of  the 
are  also  acute,  and  considerably  longer  than  the  rest. 
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COMMON   WIGEON. 

Mareca  penelops,  JUihi. 

PLATE  LII. 

Hareca  fistulorls,  Shait'i  Zooi.  12.  131.  pi.  SO. 

haaa  Penelope,  Linn.  S^rst.  1.  202.  VJ.^GmeL  Sj-flt.  1. 627 — Rmi  Sjn,  14) 

A.  a^rrui  asa  t.  72 to/A.  Ind.  Om.  -2.  sea  sp.  71 Plen.  r 

Aniin.  1.  124.  Rp.  \'M. 
Anas  fistuUriH,  Briti.  Om.  6.  391.  21.  L  35.  f.  2. 
Le  Canard  Siffleur,  Buff.  Ois.  !l.  163  t.  10.  et  11 rFn.ni.  Man.  c 

2.  840. 
Le  Siffleur,  Cue.  Beg.  Anlni.  1.  C38. 

Ffelfente,  Beclut.  Nfltmy-  Deut.  4.  WOS—Meger,  Tasschenb,  2.  5j 
Wigeon,  Whewer,  or  Wtum.  Pma.  Br.  ZooL  2.  601.  No.  3B6 — Arct  Zao\. 


a  574.  ^—WiU.  (AngL)  376.  t  72 — Albin't  BirdB,  2.  pi.  m.~Lalh.  Syik 
e.  SIR  Sa — Id.  Sup.  2.  Hi.— Id.  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  4.  pi.  13.  £». 
(Trachea.)— JtfOTi/.  Omith.  Diet.  2.— Id.  Sup.— Lwin'     ~      " 


2.  354.— /£  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  4.  pi.  13. 
Br.  Binli, 
pi.  2S1.— Bbu>wA'»  BirdB,  ed.  1826,  2.  p.  t,  350.— Aranu'i  MonL  Omil 


Diet.  542. 
CoDUQon  Wigeon,  Shaa'i  Zooi.  13.  131.  pL  60. 

Phovemcial — Paadle-whew,  Yellow  Poll,  Whew-Duck. 

Periodical      ^'^  °-  *'i"ter  visitant  to  the  British  Isles,  the  Wigeon  I 
viaitanc.    more  numerously,  and,  I  may  add,  more  generally  distriln 
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ed  than  any  other  Bi>eties ;  for  its  habitats  embrace  not  only 
the  fresh-water  lakes  of  the  interior,  but  the  whole  circuit  of 
our  coast)),  wherever  they  are  suitable  to  its  economy.  Such 
are  bays  and  other  shores  covered  with  a  slimy  depoaite,  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  &c,,  all  of  which  pro<luce  abundantly  the 
particular  sorts  of  vegetable  food  upon  which  this  species 
Kubsists.  Vast  numbers  of  Wigeons  are  annually  taken  in 
the  decoyn,  the  amount,  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  (ac- 
cording to  Montagu),  surpassing  that  of  all  the  other  wild 
fowl  taken  collectively.  In  districts  where  the  decoy  has 
not  been  introduced,  they  are  obtained  by  the  Punt  and  its 
swivel-mounted  duck-gun,  or  shot  during  the  moonlight 
nights  by  fowlers,  who  station  themselves  in  places  where  the 
birds  are  accustomed  to  feed,  which  they  do  after  niglit-fall, 
like  most  of  the  species  in  this  subfamily,  During  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  their  flesh  is  delicate  and  well-flavoured, 
but  after  Christmas  (I  speak  of  those  taken  on  the  coast)  it 
becomes  rather  rank,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  failure  of 
the  early  vegetable  food,  and  an  increased  consumption  of  the 
stronger  algos,  and  perhaps  of  small  molluscous  animals.  In 
Northumberland,  where  they  abound  ujwn  several  parts  of 
the  coaflt,  they  are  sold  for  eigh teen-pence  the  couple,  being 
lialf  the  price  of  the  Mallard  and  Brent  Goose.  They  usu- 
ally make  their  first  appearance  in  this  county  about  the 
20th  day  of  September,  in  small  companies,  which  are  on  the 
gradual  increase  til!  about  the  beginning  of  November,  when 
the  migration  appears  to  be  completed.  Early  in  March 
they  again  commence  their  polar  movement,  or  return  to 
summer  quarters,  and  by  the  month  of  April  the  coast  is  en- 
tirely deserted.  The  northern  countries  of  Europe,  even  to 
very  high  latitudes,  as  well  as  those  of  Northern  Asia,  are 
the  native  regions  of  these  birds;  and  though  Temuinck 
mentions  them  as  sometimes  breeding  in  Holland,  a  parallel 
as  low  as  our  own,  I  am  not  aware  that  tliey  have  ever  been 
ascertained  to  do  so  in  Britain.  At  night,  their  time  of  ac- 
tivity, they  fly  in  compact  bodies,  and  are  easily  distinguish- 
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ed,  wlien  passing,  by  their  peculiar  whistling  call-nbte,  and 
from  the  sound  of  which  has  arisen  their  trivial  name  of 
Whew-Duck.  They  are  easily  domesticated,  and  thrive  well 
when  supplied  with  plenty  of  water;  but  do  not  breed  in 
confinement,  at  least  the  female,  though  she  may  occasion- 
ally lay  eggs,  will  not  provide  a  nest,  or  go  through  the  pro- 
cess of  incubation.  It  is,  however,  a  singular  fact,  that  a 
hybrid  progeny  has  been  produced  between  the  male  Wigeon 
and  the  female  Pintail,  although  females  of  his  own  species 
were  kept  on  the  same  piece  of  water.  The  mules  from  this 
cross,  as  might  be  expected,  were  liarren  ".  It  has  also  been 
known  to  pair  with  the  Common  Duck,  in  which  case  the 
eggs  were  also  prolific.  The  form  of  the  tracheal  labyrinth 
of  the  Wigeon  comes  nearer  to  that  of  the  Pintail  than  any 
other,  being  nearly  globular ;  its  attachment,  however,  to 
the  bony  arch  of  the  larynx  is  different,  the  bottom  of  that 
capsule  being  nearly  on  the  same  line  with  the  arch,  whereas 
in  the  Pintail  it  extends  ivnsiderably  below  it.  It  is  also 
Egga.  of  smaller  size. — The  eggs  of  the  Wigeon  are  stated  to  be 
eight  or  ten  in  number,  and  their  colour  a  pale  greenish- 


Plate  S2.  Represents  the  male  and  female  of  the  natural' 
size. 
Fig.  1.  the  Male. — Bill  bluish-grey,  with  the  tip  and  nail 
black.     Forehead   and  crown  pale  buff-orange.     The 
rest  of  the  head,  and   the  upper  |)art  of  the  m 
orange-brown,  with  small  s}>ecks  upon  the  cheeks.   CI 
and  throat  black.     Lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breait' 
pale  brownish -purple  red,  tinged  with  ash-grey.    Jjova 
part  of  the  back  of  neck  beautifully  barred  with  black 
antl  pale  reddish- white.     Back,   scapulars,  sides,  anc^ 
flanks  finely  rayed  with  zigzag  lines  of  black  and  whil 
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•  Sec  MoMTJicu's  Supplement  (ii  his  OniiUiolngical  Dictionary,  where 
this  and  other  uurimis  ftcts  respecting  the  Wigeon  are  narmtol  a 
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Tertials  having  their  inner  webs  deep  grey,  the  ouKi 
ones  velveublack,  margined  with  pure  white.  Smaller 
wing-coverts,  next  to  the  shoulders,  grey,  finely  pow- 
dered with  white,  the  others  pure  wliite.  The  greater 
coverts  with  velvet-black  tips.  Speculum  glossy  duck- 
green  in  the  centre,  with  the  lower  part  and  tips  of  the 
feathers  black.  Quills  pale  hair-brown.  Belly  and  ab- 
domen white.  Under  and  side  tail-coverts  black,  glossed 
with  green.  Tail  brown,  tinged  with  grey;  the  feathers 
sharp-pointed,  and  the  two  middle  ones  longer  than  the 
rest.  Legs  and  toes  bluisb-grey. 
In  summer,  the  head  and  neck  become  spotted  all  over 
with  black.  The  breast  also,  and  sides  of  the  body,  ac- 
quire a  reddish-brown  colour,  with  darker  bars  and  lines 
upon  the  latter.  Back  and  scapulars  mottled  and  varied 
with  reddish-brown  and  dusky  feathers  in  large  bant, 
and  others  with  fine  black  and  white  zigzag  lines.  Un- 
der tail-coverts  white,  with  reddish-brown  bars. 


Fig.  2.  the  Female. — Head  and  neck  yellowisli-brown,  ] 
thickly  covered  with  blackish -brown  spots  and  specks. 
Upper  parts  of  the  body  greyish-black,  the  feathers  be- 
ing margined  witli  greyish-white  and  yellowish-brown. 
Brea.4t,  belly,  and  abdomen  white.  Flanks  yellowistt. 
brown,  Under  tail-coverts  white,  spotted  witli  black- 
ish-brown. '  Legs  and  bill  deep  bliiish-grey. 

The  young  of  both  sexes  resemble  the  adult  female,  but 
the  tints  are  darker  and  not  so  distinct. 
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SvBFJMiLT  FUUGULINA. 


Hind  toe  with  a  lobatetl  membrane.     Legs  placed  far  I 
backwards.     Neck  thick  and  shurt.     Dive  in  search  of  food.  < 


Gends  OIDEMIA,  Flem.    SCOTER. 


I  foodO 


GKNERIC  CHARACTERS. 

Bill  swollen  or  tuberculated  at  the  base,  large,  elevated^ 
and  strong;  the  tip  much  depressed  and  flattened,  ternunst- 
ed  by  a  large  fiat  dertrum  or  nail,  which  ha.s  its  extremity 
rounded  and  slightly  deilected.  Mandibles  laminated,  with 
the  plates  broad,  Ntrong,  and  widely  set. 

Nostrils  lateral,  elevated,  oval,  placed  ne^u-  the  middle  at  1 
the  biU. 

Wings  of  mean  length,  concave,  acute. — Tail  short,  gr»*J 
dusted,  acute. 

Legs  far  behind  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  tarsi  short ;  feet  I 
large,  of  four  toes,  three  before  and  one  liehind.  Outer  toBl 
as  long  as  the  middle  one,  and  much  longer  than  the  tarsus;  J 
hind  toe  with  a  large  lobated  membrane. 

The  members  of  this  genus  are  distinguishetl  by  a  prevail-^ 
ing  darkness  of  plumage  ;  the  males  being  clothed  in  a  garb 
of  glossy  black,  the  females  in  one  of  a  brown  or  sooty  com- 
plexion. In  some  species  it  is  uniform  and  without  relief^ 
but  in  others,  which  approach  nearer  to  the  succeeding  genus 
Somateria  (Eider),  it  is  relieved  by  small  patches  of  whito. 
They  are  strictly  marine  birds,  inhabiting  the  ocean  or  inland 
saline  seas ;  and  from  adventitious  circumstances  only  are 
they  ever  seen  upon  fresh  water  lakes,  or  on  rivers  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  tide.  They  swim  well,  and  obtain  their  ] 
food  (such  as  crustaceous  and  molluscous  animals)  by  div 
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iag,  for  which  their  formation  is  well  adapted;  aiid  thL'y  are 
able  to  remain  for  a  long  lime  submerged.  They  rarely 
quit  the  water,  except  for  incubation-,  and  their  flight,  though 
usually  near  the  surface,  is  yet  strong  and  rapid.  Upon  re- 
viewing the  species  hitherto  assigned  to  this  genua,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Oidemia  nigra,  Oid.  Uucoceplitila,  and 
another  (said  to  be  new)  from  North  America,  will  have  to 
be  separated  from  Oid._fusca,  Oid.  penpicillala,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  diSerence  of  form  shewn  in  the  basal  part  of 
the  bill,  but  also  from  the  relative  proportions  of  the  wings. 
In  Oid.  nigra,  the  lirst  quill  is  shorter  than  the  second,  and 
its  anterior  part  very  narrow  in  consequence  of  a  deep  notch 
or  emargination  at  about  half  its  length.  In  Oid.Jusca  and 
perspiciUata,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  quill  is  the  hrtgest, 
and  without  any  emargination  whatever.  The  gradation 
from  the  Velvet  Scoter  (OW.  fused),  through  Oid.  perajA- 
ciliata,  to  the  Eiders  is  gradual,  and  presents  a  beautiful  in- 
stance of  the  affinities  that  connect  the  various  genera  with 
each  other. 


It 


BLACK  SCOTER. 

OiDEMiA  siGHA,  Flem. 


PLATK  LXVm. 


..  lT4^-S4ow'i  ZooL  12.  21S. 


mta  nign,  Flem.  Br.  Anim 

pL  sa. 
Anas  nifcn,  /.inn.  Syst.  I.  19G.  'J.—GnieL  SyaL  1.  M>8.—LaA.  Inil.  Om. 

i.  MA  up.  43 — Uriu.  6.  42D.  2if.  U  3«.  £  ■i.—WlU.  Amer.  Om.  8.  136. 

pL  lit.  t  i. 

Anas  nigra  minor,  noii  St-n.  I4t.  A.  5 WW.  !80.  t.  94. 

Ia  Macmiae,  B«jf.  Oio.  9.  334.  t.  U. — Id.  PL  EnL  SJ8. 

Canard  Marreuse,  Team.  Man.  d'Om.  S.  ftQC. 

IHe  Trauer  £nte,  Beehtt  Naturg.  Deut.  4.  963. 

Scoter  or  BliKk  Diver,  Peaa.  Itr.  ZooL  3.  SB4.  No.  2TX— Arct.  ZooL  2. 

484, — Lalh.  Syn.  &  4SU Lemn'i  Br.  Binla,  7.  pL  349 — Mont.  Om. 

Diet,  ani)   Suit—Beaidr-t  Ur.  Bird*,  S.  ed.  I83lt,  p.  t.  3tS_>nb. 

Amer.  Orn.  a.  135.  pi.  ffi.  t,  3. 
Blark  Scoter,  Flaa.  Br.  Anlm.  I.  Ill),  sp.  174. — SA<r«t'i  ZouLI2.21»,  pi 
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'     DuitixG  the  wint«r,,and  till  the  season  of  spring  is  tolerably 
well  advanced,  the  Scoter  is  to  be  found  upon  our  shores, 
frequenting  more  particularly  tliose  which  are  of  rocky  cha- 
racter, and  wliich  of  course  alwund  most  in  Crustacea,  bivalve, 
mollusca,  and  other  small   marine  animals,  upon  which  it 
entirely  subsists.     To  obtain  these  it  is  in  the  constant  habit 
of  diving,  and  is  able  to  remain  submerged  for  a  considerable 
time ;  but  as  this  can  only  be  eflicacious  in  water  of  a  certais.^ 
depth,  it  approaches  at  every  flow  of  the  tide  rather  near  tofl 
the  shore,  at  least  where  the  depth  does  not  exceed  a  few  ' 
fathoms,  swimming  with  ease  amidst  the  heaviest  surf,  and 
pursuing  its  diving  investigations  with  unwearied  diligence. 
In  France,  where  an  accommodating  creed  has  allowed  the 
Scoter,  and  its  congener  the  Velvet  Scoter,  to  rank  as  Jiah, 
and  of  course  to  be  eaten  on  fast  da^'s,  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  their  habits  by  the  fishermen  on  those  coasts,  who^   ' 
at  the  ebb,  spread  their  nets  horizontally  about  two  or  tl 
feet  above  the  beds  of  shell-fish,  which  these  birds  are  obtM 
served  most  to  haunt.     Upon  tlie  return  of  the  tide  tlMI 
Scoters  approach  in  great  numbers,  and,  diving  for  thai 
food,  become  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  floating  nets;a 
and  in  this  way  it  is  said  that  twenty  or  thirty  dozens  bavel 
been  taken  in  a  single  tide.     In  this  country  they  are  i 
versally  rejected  as  food  for  the  very  qualities  that  render 
them  acceptable  to  our  neighbours,  viz.  the  oiliness  and  fishy 
flavour  of  the  flesh,  and  amsequently  no  attempts  are  made 
to  take  them,  though  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  might 
be  caught  with  equal  ease,  and  in  as  great  numbers  on  some 
parts  of  our  coast.     The  flight  of  the  Scoter  is  straight  and 
tolerably  rapid,  but  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  sel- 
dom to  any  great  distance  at  a  time.     Its  wings  are  ratho- 
short  and  concave  (like  the  typical  Natatores),  and  the  first 
quill  is  strongly  notched  at  about  half  its  length,  the 
ing  part  to  the  tip  being  very  narrow.     This  circiu 
as  well  as  the  proportionate  shortness  of  that  to  the  other  ' 
quills,  as  compared  with  O'td.  fusca  and  Old.  prrirpidUabi, 
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unnoticed  by  naturalists,  furnish  characteristics  of  sufficient 
apparent  value  (as  I  have  before  stated),  to  warrant  its  sepa- 
ration from  them.  The  trachea  also  does  not  possess  the 
distinct  and  well  defined  enlargements,  or  bony  swellings,  so 
'conspicuous  in  the  other  two  species,  but  gradually  increases 
&om  the  larynx  to  the  middle,  where  it  attains  its  greatest 
diameter,  from  whence  it  again  decreases  to  the  lower  larynx 
or  bone  of  divarication,  which  is  slightly  swollen,  and  to 
which  the  bronchi,  formed  of  cartilaginous  rings,  and  of  a 
greater  diameter  than  any  part  of  the  tracheal  tube,  are  at- 
tached. Upon  land  this  bird  walks  with  difficulty,  and  in  a 
semi-erect  position,  from  the  pasterior  situation  of  the  legs. 
It  abounds  throughout  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  is  found  during  the  summer  in  very  high 
latitudes.  It  breeds  near  to  the  coast,  or  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  within  the  course  of  the  tides,  or  upon  the  edges  of 
such  inland  seas  as  it  may  frequent.  The  nest  is  formed  of  Nesl,  4e. 
gra.s8  and  other  vegetable  matter,  mixetl  and  lined  with  a 
quantity  of  its  own  down  ;  and  the  eggs,  from  six  to  ten  in 
number,  are  white.  The  gizzanl  of  this  species  is  of  great 
size  and  muscular  power,  well  adapted  for  triturating  the 
shelly  and  tough  food  upon  which,  as  I  have  before  noticed, 
it  subfiists.  Dr  Fleming,  in  his  History  of  British  Animals, 
has  inserted  the  White-headed  Duck  {Oidetnia  leucocep/uUa), 
as  a  rare  British  species,  but  his  description,  both  as  to  size 
and  plumage,  does  not  accord  with  those  of  Latsam  and 
Tehuinck.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  he  has 
mistaken  the  young  or  female  of  tlie  Black  Scoter  for  the 
above  species ;  or  that  he  has  described  one  hitherto  un- 
noticed, but  nearly  allied  to  our  present  bird.  The  latter, 
I  suspect,  to  be  the  case,  as  I  {»sscss  a  specimen  said  to  have 
been  killed  upon  the  Scottish  coast,  which  I  cannot  reconcile 
with  Old.  nifrra.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  {which  I  take 
to  be  a  female  or  young  male)  is  blackish- brown  above ;  the 
lower  parts  pale  broccoli-brown,  with  lighter  undulations;  the 
crown  of  the  head,  occiput,  and  nape  of  the  neck,  deep  black- 
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isli-brown;  the  cheeks,  tltraal,  and  sides  of' the  vpjjer  part  of 
neck,  greyish- white,  tinged  with  pale  hair-brown  Its  bill  is 
longer  and  narrower  than  that  of  the  Scoter,  with  the  nail 
smaller  and  suddeiily  contracting  towards  its  e.rtremity.  The 
first  quill-feather  is  rather  shorter  than  the  second,  and 
though  tapering  and  small  toward  the  tip,  has  not  the  de- 
cided notch  observable  in  that  of  our  present  species.  Th^j 
tail  consists  of  sixteen  feathers  *. 

Plate  68.  Represents  the  adult  Male  of  the  natural 
^      Bill  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  band  between  the  basfd 
tubercle,  the  nostrils,  and  a  rounded  space  in  front  of 
them,  wliich  parts  are  orange.     Circle  round  the  eye, 
yellow.     Irides  brown.      Whole  of  the  plumage  di 
ink-black,  the  head  and  neck  being  glossed  with  Pri 
sian  blue.     Legs  and  toes  reddish-black. 

TheFemaleiswithout  the  marked  tubercle  at  the  base  of 
bill,  that  part  being  merely  elevated.  Heail  and  iippes' 
parts  of  the  body  blackish-brown,  margined  pal^^ 
Chin  and  throat  greyish-white.  Under  parts  very  pate! 
broccoli-brown,  with  a  silky  lustre. 

The  young  males  are  very  similar  to  the  females,  but 
white  upon  the  throat  is  less  tinged  with  brown  ; 
grey.  As  they  advance  in  age  the  tubercle  begins 
swell,  and  the  orange  on  the  bill  becomes  apparent. 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  the  second  part  of  that  beau- 
tiful and  Bdentific  work,  the  "  Fauna  Borealia  Ameritima,''  and  feiXB  the 
descriplion  there  given  of  Oidimia  Americana,  I  auspeet  that  inj  bird  be- 
longs lo  that  species.  If  so,  and  I  can  jirovc  it  to  he  a  British  killed  | 
specimen,  it  will  certainly  be  entitknl  to  a  place  in  the  lii^t  of  our  Fauiw.  i 
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VELVET   SCOTER. 

OiDEMiA  rvscA,  Fkm. 

PLATE  LXVri. 


(Hdemia  fuK*,  Ften.  Br.  Aoim.  1.  119.  sp.  173 — Shaa'.XoiA.  18.  116. 
Anaa  I'lisca,  Linn.  8;it.  1.  196.  (I.— Cowl.  Svat  t.  SO? — l^tk.  Ind.  Om.  I. 

Si8.  ap.  44 — WiU.  Amer.  Orn.  a  l&l.pL  7'J.  f-  3.  male. 
Anas  ni^cm  nuJDT,  Raii  Sjn.  141.  A.  4_-IFU/.  p.  276- pi-  70 — Brui.  Om. 

6.  -183.  29. 
Grande  ou  double  Macreuse,  TVinm.  Man.  cl'Omith.  i.  854. 
Somme-ente,  Beclul.  Nuturg.  DeuL  4.  Q64. — Meger,  Tasscbenb.  Dcut.  S. 

aid. 

Great  Black  Duck,  WVl  (AngL)  303.  070. 

Velvet  Duck,  Pntn.  Br.  ZooL  2.  683.  No.  i7i.  pi.  96.— Arct.  ZooL  2.  492. 

—Lalh.  Syn.  S.  482.  37 — Id.  Sup.  274 — M-  Sup.  2.  3511— H.  in  Trans. 

Lion.  Soc  4.  110.  pL  IS.  f.  3.  (Tnchea.)— Lsnrin-j  Br.  BirdB,  7.  247  — 

Ehilt.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  30 — MoiU.  Oin.   Diet. — Id.  Sufk—Bmick't  Br. 

Birds,  ed.  182«.  a.  p.  t.  320.— fPifa.  Amer.  Om.  8.  151.  pi.  72-  E  3. 

Velret  Scoter,  Flem.Bi-  Anita.  1.  H9 — Id.  nS—Show-i  ZooL  18.  210. 

PaoviMCiAi — Black  Diver,  Double  Scoter,  Black  Duck. 

This  species  ts  much  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  may 
always  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  form  of  the  bill,  as 
well  as  by  the  white  band  upon  the  wings,  and  a  spot  of  the 
same  colour  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  eve.      It  is  a  regular  Periodic*! 

^  ,  r  .  I  visitant. 

Winter  visitant  upon  our  coasts,  and  frequents  the  sanie  loca- 
lities as  the  Black  Scoter,  with  which  it  frequently  associates, 
and  to  which  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  in  its  general  ha- 
bits. Its  bill  approaches  in  form  nearer  to  that  of  O'ul.  per- 
apitnUata,  the  tubercle  at  the  base  not  rising  immediately  in 
front  as  in  Oid.  nigra,  but  being  double,  and  rising  on  the 
xides,  where  they,  however,  differ  even  from  those  of  the 
former  bird,  in  being  partly  covered  by  small  feathers,  and 
not  left  entirely  exposed.  Temmikck's  distinctive  character 
of  this  species  is  therefore  inapplicable,  when  he  says,  "  Bee 
tmts  renflemens  lateraiix."  The  wings,  also,  of  tliis  and 
Oid.  perspicillata  differ  in  their  proportions  from  those  of 
Oid.  iHgra,  the  first  quill  being  longer  than  the  second,  anil 
the  longest  in  the  wing.     This  feather  also  tapers  gradually 
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Iccrease ;  and  ^ 


towards  its  point,  without  any  notch  or  sudden  decrease ; 
the  tail,  instead  of  nixteen,  consists  oijhurteen  feathers.  The 
trachea  is  distinguished  by  two  bony  enlargements,  the  first 
of  which  is  situated  immediately  below  the  larynx,  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  in  old  specimens  is  nearly  an  inch  in  length. 
The  second  is  about  two-thirds  down  the  trachea,  where  it 
suddenly  swells  out  into  a  large  rounded  capsule,  flat  on  one 
«de,  and  convex  on  the  other ;  the  bone  of  divarication, 
where  the  rings  become  lost,  being,  in  old  birds,  slightly 
swollen  on  each  side,  where  the  bronchi,  which  are  of 
small  diameter,  are  attached  to  it.  The  Velvet  Scoter  is 
found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  its  winter 
migration  to  wanner  latitudes  is  regulated  by  the  severity  or 
mildness  of  the  season.  It  is  also  very  abundant  in  all  the 
Arctic  regions  of  Asia,  where,  in  Eamtschatka,  Siberia,  &c. 
it  is  reported  to  breed  upon  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers^, 
.  within  the  effects  of  the  tide.  The  nest  is  formed  of  grass,, 
and  lined  with  down,  and  the  eggs,  from  eight  to  ten  in  num- 
ber, are  white.  It  is  met  with  also  in  North  America.  Its 
flesh  is  as  unpalatable  as  that  of  the  Black  Scoter,  on  which 
account  it  is  seldom  pursued  by  the  fowler,  but  is  occasion- 
ally caught  in  the  stake-nets  set  for  salmon,  &c. — In  thi 
which  I  have  dissected,  the  giiizard,  which  is  large  and 
strong,  was  filled  with  the  remains  of  mytilus,  mactra,  eoli 
and  other  siielly  moUusca,  interniixed  with  the  spawn  of 
or  crustaceous  animals. 

Plate  67.  Represents  the  Male  and  Female  of  the  natural;! 
au.e. 

'I     The  plumage  of  the  male  bird  is  of  an  intense  velvet- 
black,  with  the  exception  of  the  spot  at  the  posterior 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  the  secondary  quills,  which  ape 
white.     Upper  part  of  the  base  of  the  upper  mandibl%^ 
nostrils,  and  margins  of  both  mandibles,  black ;  the  reit  1 
of  the  bill,  including  the  lateral  tubercles,  bright  orpU   1 
ment-orange,  with  the  lip  of  the  nail  tiarker.     Inner 
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part  of  the  tarsus  carmine-red,  the  outer  part,  and  toes, 

orange-red,  with  the  membranes  of  the  toes  black. 
The  whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  of  an  uniform    Female. 

pitch  (or  l)rowiiish)  black,  the  under  parts  much  bghter. 

Between  the  bill,  the   eyes,  and  the   aurieulars,  is  a 

patch   of   greyish- white.     Bill  blacldBh-brown.     Legs 

and  toes  dull  brick-red. 
The  young  males  are  like  the  females  dll  after  the  second 

moult. 

SURF  SCOTER. 

OiBEMiA  rEBSPJciLLATA,  Fiem. 

PLATE  LXIX. 

OMcTcAa  penpiciUata,  FItm.  Br.  Anim.  1.  119 — Sleph.  Shaw's  ZooL  13. 
219. 

Atua  perapicillata,  Liim.  Svat.  1.  201.  25, — GmeU  Syn.  I.  hH—Lalh.  Ind. 

Om.  2.  1147.  "P-  ii. —  W'i'-  Amer.  Omlth.  B.  4».  pi.  67,  tl  1.  ma]& 
Arm  nigra  mojor,  Ireti  Hudgonis,  6.  425.  30. 

Macreuse  a  lai^  bee,  ou  Mnrcband,  Buff.  Ois.  9.  844 Id.  PL  EnL  99A. 

Canuil  Marchond,  Tnam.  Man.  d'UmiUi.  2.  ObS. 

Black  Duck,  EdwanCi  Glean.  pL  16.  S. — Ptim.  Am.  ZooL  2.  483 — Laih. 

Syn.  0.  471». 
Surf  Duck,  Will.  Amer.  Om.  a  49-  pL  GJ.  £  1.  mtie. 
Grest-beiiked  Stfiter,  Shau'i  ZooL  12.  £19. 

I  HAVE  admitted  this  bird  into  the  list  of  stragglers,  nr  Rare 
rare  visitants,  as  it  has  been  occasionally  met  with  aluut  the  *'■*"'"' 
shores  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  In  the  high  lati- 
tudes  of  the  North  American  Continent,  such  as  Hudson's 
and  Baffin's  Bays,  it  is  very  abundant,  and  during  winter,  or 
its  etjuatorial  migration,  is  spread  along  those  coasts,  as  far 
to  the  southward  as  Florida.  In  this  species  the  bill  has  not 
that  flatness  and  expansion  in  front  of  tiie  nostrils  that  are 
9o  congpicuoii!t  in  Old.  nigra  and  Old.  Jiuca,  Iiut  assumes, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  characters  of  the  succeeding  genus 
Somateria  (Eider),  by  the  tip  being  suddenly  contracted, 
and  the  naii  (which  is  also  more  convex  than  in  the  other 
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species),  l>eing  brought  to  a  narrow  rouoded  point ;  the  en- 
tering angle  of  the  forehead  also  projects,  as  in  the  common 
Eider,  as  far  as  the  nostrils.  The  lateral  parts  of  the  bill 
at  the  base  are  very  tumid,  and  are  particular  from  the 
marking  there  displayed,  these  swellings  being  entirely  ex- 
posed, and  not  in  part  concealed  by  the  feathers,  as  in  the 
Velvet  Scoter.  In  the  proportions  of  the  wings,  and  the 
number  of  the  tail-feathers,  it  agrees  with  that  bird.  The 
anatomy  of  the  trachea  also,  according  to  the  description 
of  it  by  Wilson,  in  its  general  character,  resembles  that 
of  Oid.  Jitsca,  for  he  says,  "  there  was  a  singular  hard 
expansion  at  the  commencement  of  the  windpipe,  and  an- 
other much  larger,  about  three  tjuarters  of  an  inch  above 
where  it  separates  into  the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs;  this 
last  was  larger  than  a  Spanish  hazle-niit,  Jlat  on  one  side, 
and  convex  on  the  other. — Like  its  congeners,  this  bird 
feeds  upon  the  various  bivalve  shell-fish  and  Crustacea,  for 
which  it  is  constantly  diving.  It  is  always  seen  upon  the 
water,  and  very  frequently  amidst  the  heaviest  surf,  in  which 
it  appears  to  delight,  and  to  sport  quite  at  ease;  and  on 
which  account  it  has  obtained  in  America  the  trivial  name 
of  the  Surf  Duck.  Their  skins,  Wilson  observes,  are 
strong,  and  their  flesh  coarse,  tasting  of  tish  ;  and  they 
he  adds,  ehy  birds,  and  not  easily  approached. 


Plate  69.  represents  the  Male  bird  of  the  natural 

Bill  from  the  angle  of  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  only  one 
inch  and  a  half  long  ;  and  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
lateral  tubercles,  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in 
length.  The  front  part  of  the  bill  orpiment-orange; 
the  lateral  swollen  part  having  a  large  patch  of  black, 
in  front  of  which  is  another  of  a  pearl-grey  colour, 
The  lamelLe  of  the  bill  coarse  and  widely  set.  Indes 
cream-white.  The  whole  of  the  plumage  glossy  ink- 
black,  with  the  exception  of  an  angular  patch  of  white- 
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upon  the  forehead,  and  another  on  the  back  part  of  the 
neck.     Legs  and  toes  reddish-orange. 
The  Female  is  of  a  sooty-brown,  lightest  about  the  neck   Female 
and  belly.     The  prominences  on  the  bill  are  small,  and 
of  a  dusky  colour. 


Genus  SOMATERIA,  Leach.    EIDER 

QENEBIC  CHARACTEBS. 

Bill  swollen  and  elevated  at  the  base,  extending  high  up 
the  forehead,  forked  or  divided  by  an  acute  angle  of  feathers. 
Before  the  nostrils  strait,  semi-cylindrical,  and  narrow ;  ter- 
minated by  a  strong  vaulted  nail,  hooked,  and  rounded  at 
the  extremity.  Both  mandibles  laminato^entate,  with  the 
plates  strong  and  widely  set.  Nostrils  lateral,  oval,  small, 
placed  towards  the  middle  of  the  bill. 

Wings  of  mean  length,  acute,  with  the  first  quill-feather 
the  longest.     Tail  of  fourteen  feathers. 

Legs  short ;  feet  of  four  toes,  three  before  and  one  be- 
hind ;  the  front  toes  webbed,  and  the  outer  nearly  as  long 
as  the  middle  one ;  hind  toe  with  a  long  lobated  membrane. 

The  Eiders  are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  genus 
by  the  variegated  or  piebald  plumage  of  the  male  birds,  and 
by  the  form  of  the  bill,  which  is  more  cylindrical  and  nar- 
rowed towards  the  tip,  and  armed  with  a  strong  hooked  nail. 
The  elevated  part  at  its  base  (in  one  species  rising  into  very 
large  lobes)  is  divided  by  a  narrow  stripe  of  feathers,  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  projecting  angle  of  the  forehead.  The  la- 
teral parts  of  the  upper  mandible  are  also  without  that  de- 
cided tumescence  that  is  seen  in  the  nearly  allied  species  of 
Scoters.  These  birds  inhabit  the  northern  regions  of  the 
globe,  and  are  found  to  extend  to  the  highest  latitudes  yet 
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explored.  They  are  strictly  confined  to  the  ocean,  feeding 
upon  Crustacea,  molluscous  shell-fish,  &c.,  which  they  ob- 
tain by  diving.  Their  flight  is  strong  and  rapid,  but  seldom 
at  any  great  elevation. 


COMMON  EIDER. 

SOMATERIA  MOLUSSIMAy  Lcock* 

PLATE  LXX.  AND  LXX». 

Somateria  moUinima,  Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  119.  sp.  176.— 5%a«o*«  ZooL  12. 

224.pL60. 
Anas  moUiflsima,  Linn,  1.  178.  1& — GmeL  SysL  1.  bl4,^Lath,  Ind.  Orn. 

2.  84&  sp.  35_irar.  Amer.  Ornith.  &  122.  pL  91.  £  2.  and  3. 
Anas  St  Cuthberti,  Raii  Sjn.  141.  A.  3.^WUl  27&  t.  77- 
Anser  lanuginosus,  Briu.  Om.  6.  29i.  13.  t.  29.  30. 
Oie  k  Duvet,  ou  Eider,  Buff.  Ois.  9. 103.  t.  6_/<i  PL  EnL  289.  and  209. 

male  et  femelle. 
Canard  Eider,  Temnu  Man.  d*Omith.  2.  848. 
Die  Eidergans,  Bechst,  Naturg.  Deut.  4.  926. 
Eiterente,  Meyer,  Tasschenb.  Deut.  2.  607. 
Great  Black  and  White  Duck,  EdwareTg  Glean,  t.  98.  m.  and  £ 
Eider  or  Cuthbert  Duck,  Penn.  Br.  ZooL  2.  681.  No.  271.— Arct  ZooL  2. 

No.  480 — WUl,  (AngL)  362.  7e^Laih.  Syn.  6.  Heft  29_/<i  Sup.  274. 

— Leufin't  Br.  Birds,  7-  pL  244. — MmU.  Ornith.  Diet,  and  Sup. — Bewiti^e 

Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826.  2.  p.  t  305.— FFti!*.  Amer.  Ornith.  &  122.  pL  91.  £  2. 

male,  £  3.  female. — Shaw't  ZooL.  12. 224. pL  60.  male.     Ffeiw.Br.  Anim. 

1.  119.  sp.  176. 

PaOYiKciAL— Eider,  Cuthbert  Duck,  Culbert  Duck,  Dunter  Gooafr 

In  Britain  the  range  of  this  valuable  species  extends  to 
about  the  55th  degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the  southward  of 
which  it  becomes  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Its  limits,  how- 
ever, towards  the  pole  are  scarcely  ascertained,  as  it  has  been 
found,  I  believe,  in  the  highest  latitudes  yet  penetrated  by 
navigators.  In  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  other  arctic  re- 
gions of  Europe,  it  is  very  abundant ;  and  in  those  cold  coun- 
tries is  highly  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  its 
feathers,  elastic  down,  eggs,  &c.  It  is  equally  common  in 
parallel  latitudes  of  the  North  American  continent,  and,  in 
fact,  may  be  considered  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  Frigid 
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Zone.  Upon  the  North uuibriiin  coast  majiy  Eiders  breed 
upon  the  group  of  Fern  Islands',  situated  towards  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  w>unty,  and  from  two  to  eight 
miles  distant  from  the  shore,  and  which,  with  Coquet  Island 
(about  (en  miles  farther  along  the  coast),  may  be  reckoned 
the  most  southern  breeding-stations  of  these  birds.  About 
April  they  are  seen  assembling  in  small  groups  along  (he  shores 
of  the  mainland,  from  whence  they  cross  over  to  the  Islands  in 
May,  soon  after  which  the  females  begin  to  prepare  their  nests, 
and  they  usually  commence  laying  about  the  twentieth  of  that 
month.  The  males,  as  soon  as  this  takes  place,  and  incuba- 
tion commences,  leave  the  females,  and  again  s])read  them- 
selves along  the  shore,  in  companies  of  four  or  live  together, 
and  do  not  (as  far  as  my  observation  goes)  "  continue  on 
watch  near  the  shore,  as  long  as  the  females  remain  sitting," 
and  then  desert  both  her  and  the  newly  hatched  brood,  aa 
mentioned  in  Shaw's  Zoology.  The  usual  number  of  eggs 
is  five,  of  a  pale  asporagus-green  colour,  of  an  oblong  shape, 
and  not  much  less  than  those  of  a  Goose.  The  nest  is  com-  Neat,  && 
posed  of  dried  grasses,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  the  smaller 
algse,  and  as  incubation  proceeds  {and  which  lasts  for  a 
month)  a  lining  of  down,  plucked  by  the  bird  from  her  own 
body,  is  added.  This  addition  is  made  daily,  and  at  last  h^- 
comes  so  considerable  in  mass,  as  to  envelope  and  entirety 
conceal  the  eggs,  amtributing,  perhaps  by  its  efiect,  as  a  non- 
conductor of  heat,  to  the  perfect  development  of  tlie  fcetus, 
and  serving  also  as  a  protection  from  Gulls  and  other  ene- 
mies. The  young,  as  soon  as  hatched,  are  conducted  to  the 
water,  which  in  some  instances  must  be  effected  by  the  pa- 
rent ccHiveying  tliem  in  her  bill,  as  I  have  often  seen  the  nest 
in  such  situations  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  tlieir  ar- 

'  In  cuoKequence  of  having  been  wantoaly  molested  in  IhJa  locaUtjr 
during  tbc  breeding  eeasoti,  tlie  Kidera  have  of  IbI«  jean  very  much  de. 
creaaed;  Uld  the  ionu:  cause  has  lieen  equally  fatal  to  (.he  Connoranti, 
GuiUemots,  OuIIh,  Tema,  Ac,  whirh  were  but  ■  nbort  time  since  astonish- 
ingly  nuineroui  an  these  rock;  Islands. 
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riving  at  it  in  any  other  way  ;  and  indeed,  the  keeper 
of  the  lighthouses  (upon  the  impending  rock  close  t( 
an  Eider  Duck,  for  many  seasons,  had  her  nest,  and  hatched 
her  young)  assured  me,  that  he  had  seen  the  bird  engaged  in 
this  interesting  duty.     The  down  of  the  Eider  is  remarks-' J 
bly  light  and  elastic,  not  more  so  perhaps  than  that  of  iti'l 
congener  the  King  Eider,  the  Scoter,  and  some  others  of  the  " 
oceanic  Anatidro ;  but  as  it  is  procured  in  greater  quantity 
from  this  species,  the  whole  imported  from  Iceland  and  other 
northern  countries  (though  mixed  with  that  of  several  others). , 
is  still  sold  under  the  denomination  of  Eider  down.     Fro 
the  nest  of  two  or  three  of  these  birds,  I  have  frequentt 
procured  as  much  down  as  would  fill  a  middling-sized  ] 
low,  though  the  same,  when  compressed,  was  not  above  t 
handfuls,  and  did  not  weigh  above  an  ounce.     As  plucked 
from  the  living  bird,  it  is  much  more  elastic  than  when  taken 
from  the  body  after  death, — a  fact  confiniiative  of  what  I 
have  formerly  advanced,  viz,  that  ihe  plumage  is  not  mere 
inert  matter,  as  believed  by  Montagu  and  others,  but  is  en- 
dowed with  a  kind  of  living  principle,  and  influenced  by  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  bird.     In  Iceland,  Greenland,  &c. 
where  the  Eider  down  forms  a  great  branch  of  their  com- 
merce, and  where  the  birds  breed  in  great  numbers  near  to 
each  other,  the  natives  wait  anxiously  for  the  event.     The 
first  production  of  eggs,  together  with  the  down,  is  taken 
from  them,  but  the  next  they  are  allowed  to  incubate,  and 
rear  the  young,  though  a  part  of  the  down  is  from  time  to 
time  removed,  the  female  continuing  to  supply  it  as  long  as 
,  any  remains  upon  the  lower  part  of  her  body. — The  food  of 
the  Eider  consists  of  various  species  of  shell-fish,  crustaceous 
animals,  and  the  roes  of  these  and  fishes.     Such  as  I  havp 
dissected  were  generally  filled  witli  the  triturated  remains  of 
mytili,  teUinie,  &c. ;  and  twice  I  found  the  subjects  gorged 
with  the  spawn  of  fish.     They  dive  for  their  food  like  the 
Scoters,  remaining  for  a  long  time  submerged,  and  often  in 
water  of  six  or  eight  fathoms  deep.     They  also  fly  with  great 
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Hlrength,  and  at  the  rate  (an  calculated)  of  more  than  ninety 
miles  in  the  hour.  When  approached  in  a  boat  they  gene- 
rally take  wing  whilst  beyond  giin-ahot,  and  when  suddenly 
surprized  they  dive  ;  but  if  actively  pursued,  and  compelled 
to  dive  repeatedly,  they  may  be  so  far  tired  out  as  at  last  to 
be  incapable  of  submerging  with  sufficient  quickness  to  pre- 
vent a  fatal  aim  being  taken.  In  this  manner  I  have  often 
succeeded  in  procuring  Hpecimens ;  and  the  same  mode,  it 
appears,  is  in  use  amongst  the  Greenlanders,  who  strike  them 
with  their  darts  as  they  rise  fatigued  to  the  surface  after 
long- continued  pursuit.  The  trachea  of  the  male  bird  is  of 
equal  diameter  throughout  its  length,  and  composed  of  hard 
and  perfect  rings,  lined  with  a  membrane.  The  tower  larynx, 
or  bone  of  divarication,  is  enlarged  in  front,  and  furnished 
on  the  left  side  with  an  elevated,  flatly  globose,  bony  protu- 
berance, or  labyrinth,  about  the  size  of  a  large  nut.  The 
bronchi  are  large,  swelling  much  toward  their  middle,  and 
oomposed  of  imperfect  rings,  united  by  a  membrane.  That 
on  the  left  side,  which  proceeds  from  the  tympanum,  is  of 
much  larger  diameter  than  the  other,  and  birth  suddeidy  de- 
create  when  they  enter  the  sulwtance  of  the  lungs.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  the  Eider,  but 
hitherto  without  much  success;  that  it  may  lie  done  with 
care  and  attention,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  hai  e  twice  suc- 
ceeded in  rearing  these  birds  from  the  egg,  and  preserving 
them  alive  till  upwards  of  twelve  months ;  but  as  I  had  no 
appropriate  place  for  them  at  the  time,  they  fell  victims  to 
accident,  being  trodden  upon  by  horses  or  cattle.  Indeed, 
their  sluggish  nature,  or  rather  their  inactivity  upon  land, 
renders  their  e)>ca[>e  from  any  sudden  danger  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  I  know  also  other  instances  in  which  they 
have  been  reared  from  the  egg  to  maturity.  The  Eider 
Drake  is  long  in  reaching  the  adult  state,  that  plumage  not 
being  perfected  Iiefore  the  fourth  year.  This  would  wvm, 
analogically  reasoning,  to  indicate  a  great  longevity,  as  we 
iind  the  Kagle  and  some  other  birds  thai  do  not  attaiji  per- 
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fLttion  till  after  two  or  three  years,  endowed  with  singular 
length  n{  life.  The  flesti  of  this  species  in  the  natural  state, 
from  the  kind  of  food  they  subRist  on,  is  very  uii}>alatable ; 
but  would  probably,  under  a  different  diet,  lose  its  rank  and 
fishy  flavour.  ■ 

Plate  70.  Represents  the  Adult  Male  of  the  natural  size. 
^*^^*^      Base  of  the  bill  and  frontal  plates  honey-yellow,  passing 
tion.  towards  the  nostrils  and  tip  into  oil-green ;  nail  of  the 

Male.  j,j]j  large,  strong,  vaulted,  and  of  a  yellowish- white. 

Frontlets,  and  upper  part  of  the  head,  enclosing  the  eyes, 
Scotch-blue,  divided  from  the  crown  backwards  by  a 
white  band.  On  the  nape  and  sides  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  is  a  large  patch  of  pistachio-green,  the  fea- 
thers being  fine,  truncated,  and  silky,  capable  of  being 
raised  to  form  a  ruff.  Cheeks,  throat,  and  lower 
of  the  neck,  white.  Breast  cream-ycUow,  with 
or  purple  tinge.  Back,  scapulars,  and  tertials  whiten 
tinged  with  straw-yellow,  the  latter  acuminated  and 
curled  over  the  wings.  Wing-coverts  white.  Hump, 
belly,  abdomen,  and  vent  black.  Tail  greyish-black. 
Legs  honey-yellow,  tinged  with  green. 

Plate  70  •-  Represents  the  Female  of  the  natural  size,  from 
a  beautiful  specimen  killed  in  February,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  autumnal  moidt,  and  at  which  time  the 
colours  are  deeper  and  brighter  than  at  a  more  advanceA'fl 
period  of  the  year. 

Female.  Heatl  and  neck  yellowish-brown  (deepest  upon  the  crown]tf 
and  streaked  with  dusky-  Plumage  of  the  upper  jwrts 
of  the  body  a  mixture  of  black,  rich  brown,  and  grey. 
Under  parts  brown,  with  darker  undulations.  Bill  and 
legs  deep  greenish-grey. 

Young.       The  young  males  resemble  the  female  till  upwards  of  4 
year  old,  after  which  period  they  acquire  a  little  whi 
upon  the  head  and  cheeks,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
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neck  and  breast  assume  the  same  colour ;  the  rest  of  the 
body  remaining  dark.  The  moult  of  the  third  year 
gives  them  a  very  piebald  appearance  by  the  acquisition 
of  white  upon  the  back  and  scapulars,  and  that  of  the 
fourth  clothes  them  in  the  perfect  garb  of  the  adult. 


KING  EIDER. 

SOMATEBIA  SPECTABIUSy  Leock. 

PLATE  LXXI. 

SomaterU  spectabilis,  Stefh,  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  iZd-^^lenu  Br.  Anim.  1. 

120.  sp.  177. 
Anas  spectabilis,  Linn.  Sjst.  1.  195.  b.—Gmel  Syst.  1.  007.— Lo/A.  Ind. 

Ornith.  2.  84d.  sp.  30 — Sabine  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  12.  653.  sp.  20. 
Anas  Freti  Hudsonis,  Briu.  Om.  0.  305.  15. 

Le  Canard  k  t^te  apse.  Buffi  Ois.  9.  253. — Temm,  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  851. 
Grej-headed  DucE,  Edw,  Glean.  pL  154. 
King  Duck,  Penn,  Arct.  ZooL  2.  No.  481.— Lo^  Sjn.  0. 473.  30 — LewinU 

Br.  Birds,  7*  pL  245 — MonL  Ornith.  Diet  and  App.  to  Sup^-JBewiek't 

Br.  Birds,  ed.  1820,  2.  p.  t.  310. 
King  Eider,  Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  1200.  sp.  I'^.—SkawU  ZooL  12.  229. 

The  limit  assigned  to  this  species  in  Britain  is  consider- 
ably to  the  north  of  that  of  the  Common  Eider,  as  it  has 
not  been  met  with  to  the  southward  of  the  Orkneys,  and  the 
other  northerly  Scottish  Isles.  In  one  of  the  former  (Papa 
Westra),  Mr  Bullock,  proprietor  of  the  late  London  Mu- 
seum, found  it  breeding  in  the  month  of  June ;  but  as  he 
appears  only  to  have  met  with  a  single  nest  during  his  tour, 
and  the  bird  is  mentioned  by  Pennant  as  only  sometimes 
visiting  the  Orkneys,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  en- 
titled to  the  phrase  used  by  Mr  Stephens,  in  the  Continua. 
tion  of  Shaw'^s  General  Zoology,  viz.  **  a  bird  common  in 
the  Orcades  and  oilier  parts  of  Scotland.^  In  Greenland, 
Spitzbergen,  and  other  countries  of  the  Frigid  Zone,  up  to 
very  high  latitudes,  it  is  found  in  great  abundance,  in  num- 
bers equal  to  the  Common  Eider ^  and  with  which  it  fre- 
quently associates,  as  wc  learn  from  Captain  Sabine,  in  his 


Memoir  of  the  Birds  of  Greenland,  Its  habits  are  alfto  akin  ' 
Food.  *°  those  of  the  other,  and  its  food  ia  of  the  same  nature. 
The  down  of  the  King  Eider  is  of  equal  fineness  and  elasti- 
city, and  is  collected  by  the  natives  indiscriminately  with 
Nest,  Ac  that  of  the  preceding  kind. — The  nest  is  formed  of  algse^ 
grasB,  moss,  fijc.  according  to  what  the  locality  may  supply, 
and  the  eggs  are  in  number  from  four  to  six,  very  similar  in 
size  and  colour  to  those  of  its  congener;  and  which,  like 
them,  are  covered  with  the  down  plucked  from  the  parent 
bird  as  incubation  proceeds.  From  the  figure  given  by 
Captain  Sabine,  of  the  lower  part  of  tlie  trachea  of  this 
species,  it  appears  of  similar  formation  to  that  of  the  Com- 
mon Eider;  the  tympanum  heing  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
and  of  the  same  flattened  globular  shape.  The  bronchi  are 
also  much  alike,  that  proceeding  from  the  enlargement  being 
of  a  greater  diameter  towards  its  centre,  and  both  suddenly 
contracting  where  they  join  the  lungs.  The  King  Eider  is 
supposed,  and  I  believe  correctly,  to  be  the  same  length  of 
time  in  attaining  maturity  as  the  other  species.  By  th^i 
Greenlanders  the  fiesh  is  much  esteemed,  and  the  giblwuvi 
part  (or  elevated  plates)  of  the  bill  is  considered  a  great 
licacy.  The  skins  of  these  birds,  sewed  together,  are 
into  various  comfortable  articles  of  clothing. 


I 


General 

tion. 
Male. 
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Platk  71.  represents  the  Male  and  Female,  rather  belowl 
the  natural  size. 
Bill  vermilion-red,  with  the  nail  flesh-red.  The  fronti 
plates  of  the  bill,  which  are  very  large  and  perpendici 
lar,  deep  orange.  Legs  and  toes  ochreous-yellow,  witll 
the  webs  darker.  Frontlet  line  that  surrounds 
frontal  plates,  under  eyelid,  and  the  figure  like  a  V  o 
the  throat,  are  deep  velvet-black.  Crown  of  the  head,'  " 
and  nape  of  the  neck,  fine  bluish-grey.  Cheeks  pistachio- 
green.  The  superciliary  line  and  breast  pale  ochreous- 
yellow.  Mantle,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  sides  of  the 
rump,  white.  Scapulars,  greater  coverts,  curved  tertial), 
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rump  and  tail-coverts,  belly  and  abdomen,  ink-black. 
The  border  of  the  wings,  greater  quills,  and  tail,  brown- 
ish-black. 

The  female  so  closely  reaembles  in  her  colours  the  female  *^™ 
of  the  Common  Eider  as  to  render  minute  description 
unnecessary.  She  may,  however,  always  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other  by  the  fomi  of  the  frontal 
plates,  which,  instead  of  being  horizontal,  are  nearly 
vertical. 

The  young  males  resemble  the  females  for  the  first  year, 
and  the  changes  seem  to  occur  like  those  of  the  Com- 
mon Eider. 


Genus  FULIGULA,  Bjv,  Lsach.    POCHARD. 

GENBBIC  CHASACTEBS. 

Bill  as  long  as  the  head ;  slightly  elevated  at  the^base ; 
broad,  and  nearly  equally  so  throughout  its  length;  de- 
pressed towards  the  tip,  which  in  rounded  and  armed  with  a. 
small  deflected  nail.  Both  mandibles  laminated ;  the  plates 
broad,  and  entirely  concealed  by  the  deflected  marginij  of 
the  bill.  Nostrils  at  a  short  distance  from  the  base,  lateral, 
oblong,  rather  small.  Wings  concave,  acute;  the  first  and 
second  quill-feathers  being  nearly  equal  in  length.  Tail 
generally  short,  rounded,  consisting  of  sixteen  or  fourteen 
pointed  feathers.  Legs  having  the  tarsus  much  shorter  than 
the  middle  and  outer  toes.  Feet  large,  webbed,  with  the 
outer  and  middle  toes  of  equal  length ;  hind  toe  having  a 
large  lubated  membrane,  General  form  short  and  broad; 
with  the  neck  rather  thick  and  short ;  and  the  legs  placed 
far  backwards. 


L 


The  meml>ers  of  this  genus,  which  are  numerous,  have 
the  bill  of  similar  shape  to  that  of  ihc  former  subfamily,  but 
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the  laiiiinated  plates  are  larger  and  {.-oarser,  and  entirely  I 
concealed  by  the  margins  of  the  mandibles.  In  general  form 
they  are  also  much  sliorter,  thicker,  and  more  depressed ; 
and  the  backward  situation  of  the  legs,  with  the  great  aze 
of  their  feet,  make  them  move  awkwardly  and  badly  on 
and ,  They  swim  well,  though  apparenlly  deep  in  the  wa- 
ter, from  their  flattened  shape;  and  they  are  excellent  divers. 
It  is  in  this  latter  mode,  indeed,  they  obtain  the  chief  part 
of  their  food,  consisting  of  aquatic  plants  and  their  roots,  aS 
well  as  moUusca  and  worms.  They  inhabit  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  some  of  them  are 
occasionally  found  on  the  sea-coasts.  The  tracheal  organi- 
zation of  the  whole  genus  is  upon  one  uniform  plan,  and  the 
differences  are  only  such  as  might  naturally  he  expected  in 
distinct  species.  The  lower  extremity  or  labyrinth  consists 
of  a  bony  box,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Orca,  formed  by  the  en- 
largement and  ossiiication  of  the  lower  larynx;  from  the 
bottom  of  which  the  right  bronchial  tube  issues.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  ores,  and  attached  to  it,  is  a  large  orbicular 
compressed  chamber,  called  the  Tympanum  or  Drum,  formed 
by  a  bony  arch,  more  or  less  covered  by  a  thin  membrane; 
and  to  the  base  of  this  the  left  bronchial  tube  is  attached. 
The  flight  of  the  members  of  this  genus  is  rapid,  and  sus- 
tained by  quick  strokes  of  the  wings ;  and  is  often  at  a  great 
elevation  in  the  air.  Their  colours  are  generally  plain,  and 
not  possessing  much  variety;  and  none  of  them  have  the 
metallic  lustre  on  the  secondary  quills  that  distinguishes 
most  of  the  Analinrr,  wliich  in  them  ha^i  been  appropriately 
termed  the  Beauty  Spot,  or  Speculum.  They  are  natives  of 
the  Arctic  Regions,  passing  the  summer  in  very  high  lati- 
tudes; and  in  the  winter  their  equatorial  migrations  are 
more  or  less  extended  according  to  the  severity  of  the  season. 
Their  flesh  is  tender  and  palatable ;  in  some  species  of  fine 
flavour,  as  in  FuUgula  VaUwieria,  from  North  America. 
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RED-HEADED   POCHARD. 

FVUGVLA   FERISA,   Sbph. 

PLATE  LXin.    Fio.  1. 

FuUgutB  ferlns,  SiejA.  Shaw's  ZooL  13.  193. 

Anaiferina,  litm.  Sjat.  1.  203.  gp.  31 Gtml.  Sjat.  1.  Ti30. — Lalh.  Ind. 

Omith.  a  Wis.  sp.  77.— Wiipi.  Anier.  (Jrn.  &  IHI.  pL  70.  fi({.  fl.  nude. 
Anu  Tufa,  Gmtl.  Sjsl.  515.  71— LuiA.  Ind.  Om.  2.  803.  ap.  7^ 
Anas  fera  fUsco.  Roil  Svs.  143.  A. 
NTTwa  ferlDB,  Firm.  Brit.  Anim.  I.  121.  Nti.  1B2. 
Penelope,  Bi^n.  Om.  C.  364.  19.  t.  S&.  f.  I. 
Atilouin,  Buff.  Ois.  9.  alK — Id.  Ft  EnL  803.  mala. 
Canard  Milouin,   Temm.  Man.  d"Oni.  S.  BOB. 
Die  Tofel-Ente,  Bechtl,  Naturg.  Deut.  4.  1028 — Mejwr,  Tasschcnb.  Deut. 

2.  627. 
Pochard,  or  Red-headed  Wigeon,  P«in,  Br.  ZooL  2.  600.  No.  284 Atct. 

Zool  2.  4!ll. — 4IUa'i  Birds,  2.  pL  9B.— i.a(b.  S}^.  &  AKI — Id.  Sup. 

2.364 Id.  in  Trans.  Ijiin.  Soc.  4.  11(1.  pL  14.  f.  5,  «,  (Travhea.)— 

/>i«aii'(  Br.  Birds,  7.  pL  263 MonL  Ornith.  Diet,  and  Sup. — Beariek't 

Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  p.  t.  363 — IVili.  Amer.  On.  8.  119.  pL  70.  £  6. — 

Flan.  Br.  Anim.  1.  121.  sp.  182. 

Pbovixcial— Poker,   Dun-Blrd,   Red-headed   Poker,  Great.headed 
Wigeon,  Blue  Poln>r,  Vore-headtsl  Wigeon,   AtlUeDuc  k,  Dun- 


In  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  other  eastern,  Perioiilcil  y 
OS  well  as  some  of  the  ftouthem  counties,  the  Pochard  is  a 
common  and  well-known  species  during  its  winter  migration, 
and  is  sent  in  great  numbers  to  the  London  market  (where 
it  is  sold  under  the  name  of  the  Dun  Bird);  but  from  its 
diving  propensity,  and  the  alarm  it  frequently  creates,  it  is 
ever  an  unwekoine  visitor  to  the  decoys.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  England  and  in  ScotUnd  it  is  comparatively  of  rare 
occurrence,  either  from  the  deficiency  of  some  particular 
aquatic  plants  and  gras.ses,  or  From  these  districts  being  out 
of  its  migratory  line  from  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  almost  always  seen  u[>on  the  water,  where  it  swims 
very  rapidly,  but  apparently  deep,  arising  from  its  flattened 
form.  It  dives  well,  and  mostly  for  its  food ;  remaining  for 
a  long  time  under  the  surface'.  It  ha.s  also  great  swiftness 
on  wing ;  and  when  in  flocks,  Pochards  always  fly  in  a  very 
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compact  body,  and  not  in  the  triangular  shape  that  we  see 
in  wild  ducks,  &c.— Montagu,  in  the  Supplement  to  his 
Ornithological  Dictionary,  states,  that  vast  quantities  of 
these  birds  wore  formerly  taken  by  nets,  in  a  way  similar  to 
that  in  use  for  catching  Woodcocks,  Poles  were  erected  at 
the  avenues  of  the  pools,  or  of  the  decoys,  to  which  the  birds 
resorted ;  and  when  great  numbers  had  collected  there,  a  net 
at  the  darkening  was  raised  by  pullies  attached  to  the  poles, 
beneath  which  had  previously  been  dug  a  deep  trench  or  pit. 
The  Pochards  (which,  like  many  of  the  Anatidse,  feed  at 
night-fall),  on  quitting  the  pool,  flew  into  the  net,  aiid  flut- 
tering downwards,  were  received  into  the  pit,  from  whence 
they  were  unable  to  rise.  Twenty  dozens,  it  is  said,  have 
thus  been  taken  at  one  flight.  This  mode  of  capture,  how- 
ever, is  not  now  resorted  to,  from  the  decreased  numbers  of 
water-fowl  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  system  of  draining;  and  the  birds  sent  to  market 
now  are  either  caught  in  the  common  decoy,  or  killed  by  the 
fowling-piece.  The  present  is  a  widely-spread  species,  in- 
Iiabiting  during  summer  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe, 
Northern  Asia,  and  North  America.  In  winter  its  migra- 
ttons  sometimes  extend  tolerably  far  to  the  Houthward, 
is  reported  to  have  been  met  with  in  Egypt ;  and  in  America^* 
during  that  period,  it  is  plentiful  in  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana.  It  is  usually  found  in  fresh-water  lakes,  rivers, 
and  marshes;  but  occasionally  on  the  sea-coast,  near  to  the 
Ne«t,4c.  mouths  of  rivers, — It  breeds  amongst  the  aquatic  herbage* 
and  is  sUted  to  lay  twelve  or  thirteen  eggs,  of  a  greenisb- 
wliite.  The  Pochard  soon  becomes  very  tame  when  in  con- 
finement, and  will  thrive  well  upon  grain,  &c,  if  supplii 
with  free  access  to  water;  being  unable  to  exert  itself  mm 
on  land,  from  the  position  of  its  legs,  and  the  great  size 
its  feet.  The  trachea  of  the  male  is  of  nearly  an  equal  diin- 
meter  for  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  its  length  ;  from  thene* 
it  gradually  contracts  to  its  junction  with  the  orca,  or  box 
and  is  composed  of  entire  cylindrical  rings,    The  opca  is  not 
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much  elevated,  and  forms  an  oblique  line  with  the  trachea. 
The  tympanum,  or  drum,  is  about  half  an  inch  m  diameter 
and  the  membrane  of  the  exterior  face  is  divided  by  a  mesiaj 
bony  arch.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  tender  and  well-flavoured ; 
unless  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  when  it  fre- 
quently acquires  a  rank  and  fishy  taste. 

Plate  63.  Fig.  1.  represents  the  Male  Pochard,  of  the  na- 
tural size. 
Bill  bluish-grey,  with  the  tip  and  base  black.     Tarsi  and  Genenl 
toes  bluish-grey,  with  the  membranes  darker.     Irides  ^^^^^  ^ 
yellow.     Head  and  neck  deep  orange-brown.     Mantle,  Male, 
breast,  and  rump,  black.     Lower  part  of  the  back,  sca- 
pulars, wing-coverts,  thighs  and  flanks,  greyish-white, 
with  numerous  zigzag  lines  of  black.     Belly  and  abdo- 
men skim-milk-white,  with   pale  ash-coloured  waving 
lines.     Quills  an^  tail  ash-grey. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  a  variety,  killed  upon  ygjig^y, 
the   Northumberland   coast,    and  now  in  my   coUec. 
tion : — 

Head  and  neck  bright  reddish-orange,  passing  into  reddish" 
white  upon  the  crown.  Breast  very  pale  broccoli-brown, 
with  a  silky  lustre.  All  the  rest  of  the  body  greyish- 
white,  with  numerous  very  fine  zigzag  lines  of  a  darker 
shade.  Quills  and  tail  plain  greyish-white.  Legs  and 
toes  ash-grey,  with  the  membranes  darker. 
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RED-CRESTED    POCHARD. 

FuLiQULA  suPiNA,  Sleph. 

Fuligula  rufina,  Shawns  ZooL  12.  188.  pL  54. 

Anas  rufina,  PalL  Reia.  2.  713. — GmeL  Sjst  1.  541.  118.— Xa/A.  Ind.  Orn. 

2.  870.  sp.  94.~rarre^  in  ZooL  Journ.  2.  492. 
Anaa  capite  nifb  migor,  BaU  Sjn.  140. — Witt.  Orn.  279. 
Anas  fistularia  cristata,  Britt.  8.  398.  22. 
Le  Canard  siffleur  hupp^  Buff.  Ois.  9. 182.— Id.  PL  EnL  92&  male Temm. 

Man.  d*Omith.  2.  864. 
Kolbenente,  BechtL  Natui^Beut.  4.  1021. — Mejfer,  Tasschenb.  2.  518. 
Great  Red-headed  Duck,  WUL  (AngL)  364. 
Red^rested  Duck,  Lal/u  Sjn.  6.  544.  82. 
Bed-crested  Pochard,  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  18&  pL  54. 

Rare  viai-       I  have  admitted  this  species  into  the  list  of  our  Fauna,  as 
a  rare  visitant,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Yarrkll,  who  (in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Zoological  Journal)  has  described 
an  immature  male,  that  was  shot  near  Boston  in  Lincoln- 
shire in  January  18%,  on  fresh-water,  whilst  feeding  in  com- 
pany with  some  Wigeons.     It  is  a  native  of  the  north-east- 
em  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  northern  Asia ;  and,  during  its 
winter  migration,  is  met  with  in  Turkey,  Hungary,  and  Aus- 
tria, as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  occasionaUy 
extending  its  flights  as  far  westward  as  the  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land and  Italy.     It  exceeds  the  Red-headed  Pochard  in  size^ 
and  is  a  handsome  bird  in  plumage  and  general  appearance. 
In  the  tracheal  organization,  the  tube  (according  to  Tem- 
minck)  undergoes  a  sudden  contraction  a  little  below  the 
upper  larynx,  and  again  where  it  is  joined  to  the  labyrinth, 
which  latter  part  is  formed  of  the  orca  and  h^pamtmy  ap- 
proaching in  shape  and  size  to  those  of  the  preceding  species. 
The  present  bird  inhabits  fresh- water  lakes  and  the  rivers  of 
the  interior  of  its  respective  countries,  and  is  rarely  found 
on  sea-coasts,  living  on  aquatic  plants,  seeds,  and  moUus- 
Food.      cous  animals.     Its  summer  retreats,  and  the  particulars  of 
its  nidification,  remain  in  obscurity. 
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In  the  Adult  Male,  the  bill  and  irides  are  vermilion-red ;  General 
the  nail  of  the  former  being  white.     Legs  orange-red,  ti^"^ 
with  the  membranes  black.     Head,  cheeks,  and  upper     Male, 
part  of  the  neck,  bright  chestnut-brown,  with  the  fea- 
thers long  and  silky,  forming  a  rounded  kind  of  crest. 
Lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  belly,  and  abdomen, 
deep  black.     Back,  wings,  and  tail,  yellowish-brown. 
Flanks  and  sides,  bend  of  the  wings,  basal  part  of  the 
quills,  speculum,  and  semilunar  patch  over  each  shoul- 
der, white. 

The  following  is  the  description  given  by  Mr  Yarrell  ^°V"^ 
of  the  Young  Male  above  referred  to.  Irides  and  bill 
bright  vermilion,  with  the  nail  white.  Sides  of  the 
head  and  neck  chestnut,  but  lighter  in  colour  at  the  top 
of  the  head,  where  the  feathers  are  elongated,  forming  a 
crest.  The  nape  and  lower  part  of  the  neck  dark  brown. 
Upper  part  of  the  back  and  scapulars  light  brown. 
Wing-coverts  ash-brown ;  over  each  shoulder  is  a  white 
semi-lunar  patch;  speculum  white;  the  shafts  and  a 
part  of  each  wing  primary  white,  the  edges  and  tip 
dusky.  Abdomen  light  brown.  Under  surface  of  the 
wings,  sides,  and  flanks,  white,  tinged  faintly  with  pink. 
Tail-feathers  ash-brown.  Upper  and  under  tail-coverts 
dark  brown.  Legs  and  toes  orange,  with  the  webs 
black. 

The  Female  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  occiput,  and  nape  Female, 
of  the  neck,  deep  umber-brown,  with  the  crest  less  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  male.  Cheeks,  throat,  and  sides 
of  the  neck,  pale  broccoli-brown.  Back,  wings,  and 
tail,  yellowish-brown,  tinged  with  ochreous-yellow.  No 
patch  of  white  on  the  shoulders.  Speculum  greyish- 
white.  Bill,  legs,  and  toes,  brown,  tinged  with  tile- 
red. 
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NYROCA   POCHARD. 

PnuaoLA  NvRocd,  Steph. 
PLATE  LXIIL  Fio.  8. 

Futlgula  Njrcic*,  Sleplumt,  Shan's  ZoaL  12.301.  pi.  S5. 

Anns  Nyroca,  Gmd.  Srat.  1.  642 — Lalh.  Ind.  Om.  2.  It69.  sp.  91. 

Anas  AfckfUla,  GnieL   Syst.  1.  522 Lath.    tad.  Om.  2.  B75,   sp.  Ii 

Btdtadt,  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc  1 1.  17S. 

Anu  remiginea,  GweL  StsL  I.  62S — Latii.  Ind.  Om.  2.  866.  sp.  84.? 

Nttocs  leucophthalniDs,  Flan.  Br.  Anim.  I.  121.  sp.  181. 

La  Sarcetle  il't^vple,  Buff.  Ois.  9.  273 — IiL  PL  Enl.  10011. 

Canard  i,  Iris  bluic,  ou  Njroca,  Tttmn.  Man.  d'OmlUi.  2.  87a 

Die  Weissaugige  Ente,  Meyer,  Tasschenb.  Deut  S.  d3ti. 
I  Tufted  Duci,  lalh.  Syn.  &  541.  79.  var.  A. 

African  Teal,  Lalh.  Syn.  6.  6&&- 

FerrugineouB  Duck,  Pmn.  Br.  ^ooL  2.  601.  No.  285.  ? — Vmii.  Supp.  k 
i'  Om.  Dirt. 

I  Castaneous  Duck,  Mont,  App.  to  Sup.  Omltfa.  Dkt. 

niive  Tufted  Duck,  Sam.  Br.  MiscelL  I.  pL  31. 

White  Eve,  Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  121.  sp.  IBI. 
I  Nyroca  Pochard,  Shan't  Zool  12.  201.  pL  68. 

I  As  it  Still  appears  doubtful  to  what  species  the  Ferrugi- 

I  JioiMZJticA'of  Pennakt's  British  Zoology  should  be  referred, 

'  I  have  quoted  the  synonym  in  the  present  instance,  withv, 

query  as  to  its  correctness.     Montagu,  in  the  Supplement 

I  his  Ornithological  Dictionary,  conceived  Pennant's  bird 

I  be  the  female  of  the  one  he  described  under  the  title  of  the 

I  FerrufftTuous  Duck,  but  which,  according  to  his  description, 

seems  to  have  been  a  young  male  of  the  Nyroca.     After- 

I  wards,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Supplement,  upon  an  exami- 
'  nation  of  the  proper  female  of  the  Nyroca.,  he  changed  his 
r  opinion,  being  unable  to  reconcile  it  with  the  short  accotint 

II  in  Pennant  ;  and  the  subject  of  which,  he  there 
['  may  possibly  be  the  Nyroca  in  its  young  state,  though  be 

seems  more  inclined  (from  the  figure  in  Pennant's  wwk)  to 

suppose  it  to  be  actually  a  fimaie  Wigeon  in  the  autumnal 

Iturevisi-  plumage.     In  Britain,  the  Nyroca  Pochard  is  considered  B 

"  scarce  bird,  and  indeed,  till  within  a  few  years  past,  was 

reckoned  one  of  our  rarest  visitants.     Of  late,  bowerer,  it 
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has  been  more  frequently  met  with  amongst  the  London 
poulterers,  probably  from  an  increased  activity  in  the  regu- 
lar shooters  of  wild  fowl,  in  their  search  after  curious  birds; 
and  hardly  a  season    now  jiasses  without  producing  speci-  I^ 

mens  of  this  and  other  rare  species  of  the  Anatidee,  &c.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  same  countries  as  the  Red-breasted  Pochard, 
inhabiting  the  eastern  parts  of  Knrope  and  Northern  Asia, 
our  island  appearing  to  be  the  bniit  of  its  winter  migration  to 
the  westward.  Fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  are  its  usual  ha- 
bilats,il  being  rarely  found  on  the  sea-coast. — Its  food  consists  Pood- 
of  insects,  aquatic  plants,  seeds,  &c.  which  are  principally  ob- 
tained by  diving. — It  breeds  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  nor-  Nwt,  Ilc 
them  Asia,  in  the  reeds,  Bjc.  that  fringe  the  edge  of  their 
lakes  and  rivers,  making  a  nest  of  dried  vegetable  matter, 
and  laying  from  eight  to  ten  greenish- white  eggs.  The  for- 
mation of  the  trachea,  according  to  the  descriptions  of  Mon- 
tagu, Temminck,  and  others,  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  tlie  Red-breasted  Pochard,  the  tube  being  cttn- 
tracted  a  little  below  the  glottis,  and  again  near  to  the  lower 
larynx,  and  the  middle  ])art  swelling  out  to  a  much  larger 
diameter.  The  tympanum  differs,  however,  from  that  of  the 
two  preceding  species,  in  having  the  side  next  to  the  trachea 
almost  entirely  osseous;  the  other  side  being  covered  by  a 
membrane  intersected  or  supported  by  a  bony  arch. 


Plate  6 

ral» 


.  Fig.  2.  Represents  the  Adult  Male,  of  the  natu- 


Head,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  deep  orange-coloured  Geneml 
brown.     Collar  (al>out  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad)  Hon. 
blackish- brown.     Lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  Male, 
orange-brown.     Belly  white.     Flanks  yellowish-brown, 
with  a  tinge  of  grey.     Abdomen   and  vent    blackish- 
grey,   finely  mottled  with  yellowish -white.     Back   and 
scapulars   blackish -brown,  finely  powdered   with  pale 
reddish-brown ;    the  tertials  glossed  with  olive-green. 
Specidum  and  outer  webs  of  the  secondary  quills  white. 

VOL.  1 1.  Z 


Female 

I 
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Upper  tail-coverts  black ;  tlie  under  ones  pure  white. 
Tips  of  the  quills  blac-k,  glossed  with  green.  Bill  and 
legs  greyish-blue.  Iridea  white. 
Head  and  neck  umber-brown,  tinged  with  chestnut- brown, 
being  brightest  upon  the  cheeks  and  aiiriculai's.  Breast 
umber-brown,  the  feathers  l>eing  margined  with  pale 
chestnut-brown.  Flanks  and  sides  yellowish-brown. 
Belly  white.  Vent  brown,  tinged  with  grey.  Under 
tail-coverts  white.  Upper  parts  of  the  body  deep  glossy 
umber-brown,  margined  jialer.  Secondaries  white,  tip- 
ped with  greenish- btack,  and  forming  a  speculum. 
Greater  quills  light  towards  the  base  (particularly  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh),  with  their  tips  grecnish-black, 
ridge  of  the  wing  white.  Tail  blackish-brown.  Bill 
and  legs  biackish-grey.  Of  less  size  than  the  male 
bird. 


SCAUP   POCHARD. 

FUUGVLA  MAJULA,  SlqA. 

PLATE  LXVI.  &  LXVI  ■. 

Fuligula  marik,  Sleph.  Sbaw's  ZooL  13.  19B. 

NjTiKU  niarila.  Firm.  Br.  Aiiim.  1 .  1 22.  ap.  1 83. 

Anas  marik,  Linn.  Syst.  I.  KID.  8 — GmeL  S.vat  1.  500.— Lalk.'% 
2.  SS3.  !ip.  at — Will.  Amer.  Om.  6.  87-  pl'eS-  £  3.  ouJe. 

Fuligiila  GeBneri,  Haii  Syn.  142.  A.  6 — Will.  Om.  87D. 

GUucium  miouB  striatum,  Bria.  Om.  <!.  416.  2S.  A. 

Le  MUnumiui,  Buff.  Oia.  9.  821.— Id.  PL  EnL  1002. 

Canard  MilDiiinsn,  Temm.  Man.  d'Umitb.  3.  SSS. 

Berg-Ente,  Berhtt.  Nuturg.  Deut.  4. 10l&—MtyeT,  Tassclienb.  BeuL  S.  M 

Scaup  Duck,  Pena.  Br.  ZooL  2.  276.  pL  100 Arct.  ZooL  2.  498 U 

Svn.  6.  BOO.  49 — Id,  Sup.  S.  351 — Id.  in  Tr«i».  Linn,  Soc  4,  15 
pi  14.  f.  3.  and  4.  {tmchca)._LeD»n'i  Br.  Birds,  ^.  pL  260— JlfonJ.  O 
Diet.  1,  and}!up — Beieick'i  Bi.  Birdm  ed.  1826,  p.  1.338.— Wilt.  A 
Om.  8.  67-  pL  69.  E  3. 

Scaup  Pochard,  Shaa'i  ZooL  IS.  I9S. 

Anai  fr^cnata,  Mus.  CarU.  las.  2.  t  Sa  female. 

Whit«-&ced  Duck,  Sow.  Brit  MiaceL  3.  6.  t.  62. 

Pbovincial — Covj  Duck,  Spoonbill  Duck. 

t       Instead  of  the  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  inM 
rior,  whic)i  seem  to  be  the  appropriate  haunts  of  tlie  spedcM 
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of  this  genus  already  described,  the  Scaup  prefers  the  mud- 
dy shores  of  the  oceaii,  or  such  porta  only  of  rivers  as  ad- 
mit the  influence  of  the  tide,  where  it  can  obtain  a  plentiful 
supply  of  its  chief  food,  the  smaller  univalve  and  bivalve  3 
shell-fish.  It  is  in  this  county  a  regular  winter  visitant, 
and,  except  in  very  mild  seasons,  is  numerously  distributed 
along  such  of  our  shores  as  suit  its  peculiar  economy.  It 
seldom  arrives  l>efore  the  end  of  October,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  month  following,  and  its  influx  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  fresh  arrivals  constantly 
occurring  as  the  northern  countries  become  frozen  up.  On 
the  advance  of  spring,  it  again  migrates  towards  the  pole, 
advancing,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  and  pa-ssing  the  sum- 
mer, into  very  high  latitudes.  It  inliabits  tlie  arctic  re^ons 
of  Eiuropc  and  Asia,  and  is  aim  an  abundant  species  in 
North  America,  being  (according  to  Wilson)  widely  distri- 
buted along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  during  its  win- 
ler  migration,  and  frequenting  the  mouths  of  the  great  ri- 
vers. Hudson's  and  Baflin''s  Bays  appear  to  be  its  principal 
summer  retreats  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  The  Scaup 
is  an  excellent  diver,  and  obtains  its  food  indeed  by  search- 
ing the  mud  iieneath  with  its  bill.  It  also  swims  well  and 
swiftly,  but  its  flattened  shape  (like  the  rest  of  this  subfa- 
mily) makes  it  apjiear  to  be  deeply  immersed  in  the  water. 
Its  flight  is  strong,  but  not  rapid ;  and  the  weight  of  its 
body,  and  concavity  of  its  wings,  compel  it  always  to  rise 
against  the  wind.  It  is  a  very  wary  bird,  and,  as  Wilson 
correctly  observes,  appears  to  know  the  precise  distance  with- 
in which  it  is  safe;  from  which  cause,  and  the  resistance 
given  by  its  plumage,  it  is  not  ea.sily  killed.  The  most  ef- 
fectual way  of  getting  within  range,  I  have  found  to  be  by 
coming  rapidly  upon  it  with  the  wind,  which  the  bird  being 
obliged  to  face,  in  order  to  rise  on  wing,  has  frequently  been 
brought  BO  near  as  to  enable  me  to  obtain  specimens.  The 
Scaup  is  eaten  by  some  ])eople,  but  its  flesh  is  rather  rank 
and  fishy,  from  the  nature  of  its  food.     In  confinement,  it 
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soon  becomes  tame,  and,  if  provided  with  wuter,  thrives  wi 
upon  grain,  and  other  food  eaten  by  poultry,  and,  under  thi 
regimen,  its  flesh  is  said  to  improve  in  flavour,  and  not  to 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Wild  Duck.  It  makes  a  boarse  grunts 
iug  sort  of  nuise,  and  has  a  singular  habit  of  tossing  up  its 
bead,  and  opening  the  bill,  which,  Montagu  observes,  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  during  spring,  whilst  it  is  swimming  and 
sporting  on  the  water.  The  trachea  iif  the  adult  male  is  of 
considerable  diameter  for  three-fuurths  of  its  length,  and  is 
composed  of  semi^ylindrical  rings,  united  by  a  membrane, 
which  makes  up  the  measure  of  the  tube ;  and,  about  an 
inch  above  the  lower  larynx,  where  it  is  greatly  contracted, 
these  rings  become  entire.  The  labyHnthian  part,  as  in  tlie 
other  species,  consists  of  a  bulging  and  strongly-ribbed  area 
or  box,  on  tlie  same  bne  as  the  tracheal  tube,  and  a  ttftnpa- 
num  or  drum,  rather  narrower  and  higher  than  that  of  Fu- 
lifftUa  Jirina,  and  having  the  bony  arch,  which  divides  and 
supports  the  membrane  on  its  outer  face,  somewhat  different 
in  proportions  and  form. 
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Plate  66.  represents  the  Adult  Male  of  the  natural  aze. 
General       Head  and  upper  ]Mrt  of  the  neck  blackish-green, 
tlon.  rich  glossy  reflections.     Lower  part  of  neck,   bl 

and  rump  deep  black.  Mantle  and  scapulars  greyish-' 
white,  with  fine  distant  zigzag  black  lines.  Lesser  wing 
coverts  black,  with  transverse  zigzag  white  lines.  Second- 
ary quills  white,  with  black  tip,  forming  a  bar  or  spe- 
culum across  the  wings.  Belly  and  flanks  white.  Ab- 
domen rayeti  witli  lines  of  blackish-grey.  Bill  clear 
greyish-blue,  broad  and  spathulate,  with  the  nail  black. 
Irides  king's-yellow.  Legs  and  toes  bluish-grey,  the 
joints  and  webs  being  darker. 


Plate  66*. 

In  the  female  (formerly  supposed  a  th'stinct  species, 
the  title  of  AnM  JroBnata),  the  hill  is  of  a  deep-grey 
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colour,  with  the  nail  black.  Around  the  base  of  the 
bill  is  a  broad  hand  of  white.  The  rest  of  the  head  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  deep  umber-browc, 
glosHed  on  the  sides  with  green.  Lower  part  of  the 
neck  and  breast  having  the  basal  part  of  the  feathers 
broccoli-brown  ;  the  tips  of  the  former  being  deeply  mar- 
gined with  clear  yellowish-brown,  and  those  of  the 
breast  with  white.  Belly  and  abdomen  white.  Sides, 
flanks,  and  vent  hair-brown,  marbled  with  zigzag  lines 
of  white  and  darker  brown.  Mantle  and  scapulars 
brownish-black,  finely  mottled  with  zigzag  lines  of 
wliite.  Tertials  black,  tinged  with  olive-green.  Spe- 
culum as  in  the  mole  bird.  Quills  and  tail  blockish- 
brown,  with  a  glossy  lustre.  The  young  males  re-  Youn© 
semble  the  adult  females  till  after  the  first  general 
moult.  In  the  young  females  the  colours  are  less  dis- 
tinct, and  the  back  is  nearly  destitute  of  the  zigzag 
black  and  white  lines. 


TUFTED   POCHARD. 

FuLiaVlA   CRISTATA,   Sltjlk. 

PLATE  r.XV. 

Fuligulu  criitata,  5^.  Shaw's  Zoul.  12.  IIH). 

AnuFuligulo,  f.inn.  Svst.  1.  2C7. 45 GmrLSyAA.  &Ci — Lalh.lnA.Om. 

t.  960.  up.  9». 
Anw  criiuta.  Rati  Syn.  142,  A. 
Nyrocm  Fuligula,  Flem.  Br.  Anim.  I.  132.  ni.  184. 
Gkurium  imnu«,  Briu.  Om.  &  411.  pL  .t?.  f.  1. 
I*  MoriUon  et  le  PeHt  Morillon,  Buff.  OU.  9.  fST.  and  231.—/*  PU 

EnL  1001. 
CaiuTtI  Morillnn,  7ni»fi.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  0T3. 
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Albm't  Birda,  I.  t.  9S — WUL  (Angl.)  365.  73.—Lalh.  Sjii.  6.  640.  79— 

Id.  Sup.  3.  SSS.— 74  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  4.  1 1?.— trwin'i  Br.  Birds,  7. 

ibl^—MonL  Omitb.  Diet.  I.  and  Sup — Btmiek't  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1H24, 

p.  t,37l>. 
Amu  ScandUra,  GmeL  Srst.  1.  6ia.~l.aA.  Ind.  Orn.  2.  RH.  ip.  60.         ) 
Monllon,  Bna.  Om..406. 1.  36.  £  t.  and  2  ?  V  y 

lApntwk  Duck,  Penn.  Arct.  ZooL  2.  bl%.  M — LatK.  Syn.  0.  515.  CO.       ) 
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il  This  short  compact  bird  is  a  regular  winter  visitant,  and 
although  not  numerously,  is  very  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  frequenting  not  only  the 
lakes  and  rivers  far  inland,  but  also  the  sea-coasts;  and  m 
the  latter  case,  more  particularly  inlets  foniied  at  the  mouths 
of  rivulets,  where  the  sands  are  not  only  Hal,  but  indented 
with  pools  left  by  the  receding  tide.  It  is  generally  seen  in 
pairs,  and  rarely  more  than  three  or  four  couple  associate  to- 
gether. It  is  so  prompt  in  diving,  as  to  be  difiicult  to  shoot 
on  the  water ;  and  the  same  propensity  facilitates  its  escape 
from  the  decoy,  as,  instead  of  rising  and  flying  forwards 
when  within  the  tunnel,  it  immediately,  by  diving,  returns 
to  the  opea  pool.  Its  flesli  is  tender  and  well  flavoured,  and 
in  some  parts  is  sold  in  the  market  under  tlic  name  of  the 
Black  IVigecm.  Its  form  is  typical ;  the  bill  displaying  the 
breadth  and  shape  of  that  of  the  Scaup,  wliich  bird  it  also 
resembles  in  pccubarity  of  figure.  It  is  a  native  of  the  arc- 
tic regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  does  not  appear  to  in- 
habit North  America,  the  species  described  as  such  by  WiL- 
SOX  (and  quoted  from  him  by  Temminck,  Stefuens,  and 
others),  being  perfectly  distinct  and  intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween this  bird  and  the  Scaup.  The  error  was  first  disco- 
vered by  Monsieur  Ciiakles  Buonaparte,  Prince  of  Mu- 
signano,  who  has  given  to  tile  American  species  the  name  of 
Ftdigula  ■ntfitorques.  The  Tufted  Pochard  breeds  in  high 
latitudes,  though  Tehminck  assures  us  that  a  few  occasion- 
ally remain  through  that  season  in  more  temperate  chmates ; 
« but  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  it  breeds  in  this 
country.  On  continental  Europe  it  is  widely  and  abun- 
dantly spread  during  its  winter  migratitm,  being  found 
throughout  Holland,  France,  Gejinany,  Italy,  and  other 
southern  states.  The  labyrinthiaii  portion  of  the  trachea 
partakes  of  those  both  of  the  Scaup  aud  Red-headed  Po- 
chards ;  the  tympanum  being  very  similar  in  shape  and  detail 
to  that  of  the  latter,  whilst  the  orca  (though  smaller)  very 
closely  resembles  in  form  that  of  the  Scaup,     The  tracheaJ 
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tube  ia  of  considerable  and  equal  diameter  tbroughout  its 
length  ;  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  both  of  them.— The 
food  of  the  present  species  consists  of  water  insects,  vermes.  Food, 
and  mollusca,  obtained  by  diving ;  and  M ontago  mentions 
having  found  the  craws  of  some  specimens  filled  with  the 
Selie  jmtris  in  the  month  of  December,  at  which  period 
these  and  other  testaceous  animals  have  retreated  to  their 
hybemacula  beneath  the  nmd,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wa^ 
ter.  These  birds  begin  to  leave  us  early  in  March,  and  by 
the  middle  of  April  the  whole  have  departed  for  more  north- 
em  latitudes.  According  to  Dr  Fleming,  they  only  appear 
in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  after  stormy  weather ; 
their  proper  line  of  migration  seeming  to  be  more  to  the 
eastward. 

Plate  65.  represents  the  Adult  Male  of  the  natural  size. 

Head  and  up[>er  part  of  the  net^k  black,  glossed  with  rich  Genenl 
purple.     Crest  the  same,  comjmsed  of  long  silky  nar-  ((„„_  ^ 
TOW  decumbent  featliers.     Lower  part  of  the  neck  and  Male. 
breast  black.     Belly,  abdomen,  aides,  and  flanks  pure 
white.  Mantle  and  scapulars  brownish- black,  with  very 
minute  specks  of  reddish- white.     Tertials  glossy  green- 
ish-black.    Secondaries   white,   tipped   with   greenish- 
black,    forming  a  bar  or  speculum  across  the  wings 
when  closed.     Quills  pale  hair-brown,  with  the  outer 
webs  and  tips  black.    Lower  part  of  the  back,  under  tail- 
coverts,  and  tail,  black.   Bill,  fn>m  the  angle  of  the  fore- 
head to  the  tip,  one  inch  and  o-half  in  length  ;  breadth 
seven-eighths  of  an   inch ;  deep  bluish-grey,  with   a 
small  part  of  the  tip  and  the  nail  black.    Legs  and  toes 
greyish-black,  with  the  membranes  still  darker. 
Head  and  neck  deep  umber-brown  ;  with  a  crest  of  the   Ff""»1e. 
same  colour,  about  an  inch  long.    Breast  and  flanks  va. 
ricd   with  umber-brovm   and  yeUowisli-brown.     Belly 
and   alidonien  white,  with  faint   undulations  of  pale 
brown.     Vent  and  under  tail-covcrts  liarred  with  white 
and   pale   umber  brown.     Upper   parts   of  the  body 
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blackish-brown ;  the  tips  of  the  feathers  upon  the  man- 
tle and  scapulars  being  paler.  Speculum  as  in  the  male 
bird.  Bill  and  1^  blackish-grey. 
Young.  The  Young,  previous  to  the  first  moult,  have  no  appear- 
ance of  the  crest ;  and  the  base  of  the  bill  and  region 
of  the  eyes  are  varied  with  white  feathers.  The  upper 
part  of  the  plumage  is  more  deeply  bordered  with  pale 
brown.  The  speculum  is  less  distinct,  and  of  a  grey- 
ish-white. After  the  moult  the  males  become  much 
darker,  lose  the  white  feathers  about  the  base  of  the 
bill,  and  display  the  crest,  in  which  state  the  bird  ap- 
proaches very  closely  in  appearance  to  the  Anas  Scaiu 
diaca  of  Latham. 


WESTERN   POCHARD. 
FuLjGULA  DisPARy  Steph, 

PLATE  LXVI*». 

Fuligula  Dispar,  Stejph,  Shaw's  ZooL  12.  2Wi,^Jardine  and  Selby's  lUus. 

Om. 
Anas  Disnur,  GmeL  Syst  1.  636. — LaOh.  Ind.  Orn.  2.  866.  sp.  83. 
Anas  SteUeii  PaU.  Spic  6.  35.  t  5,^GmeL  Syst  1.  51& 
Western  Duck,  Penn.  Arct.  ZooL  2.  497.  pL  23.— Lal^  Syn.  6.  632.— JdL 

Sup.  275. 
Western  Pochard,  Shawns  Zool.  12.  206. 

A  SPECIMEN  of  this  very  rare  Duck  was  obtained  in  Fe- 
Very  rare  bruary  18S0,  at  Caisted,  near  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk ;  and, 
visitant.  ^  g^  curious  coincidence,  another  was  taken  about  the  same 
time  in  Denmark.  These  two  are  the  only  instances  on  re- 
cord of  the  capture  of  this  species  in  Europe,  as  it  remains 
unnoticed  by  all  our  own  writers  as  a  British  visitant,  and  is 
not  enumerated  by  Temminck,  or  other  continental  authors, 
in  the  list  of  European  birds.  The  first  mentioned  specimen 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Geo&gb  Steward,  Rec- 
tor of  Caisted,  and  it  is  through  the  kind  attention  of  Mr 
Dawson  Turner  of  Yarmouth  (who  procured  for  me  the 
Joan  of  a  correct  drawing),  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  pre- 
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seat  to  the  public  the  figure  of  so  great  a  rarity.  As  I  have 
never  seen  the  bird  myself,  I  can  only  judge  of  the  station  it 
holds  among  the  AnatidcB,  from  the  characters  displayed  in 
the  drawing,  being  at  the  i^anie  time  convinced  of  its  faith- 
fulness to  the  original ;  and  I  have  little  hesitation  in  pla- 
cing  this  hird  in  the  subfamily  Fuligulina,  and  {for  the  pre- 
sent) in  the  genus  Fu/iffula,  to  which  it  has  also  been  pre- 
viously  assigned  by  Mr  Stephens,  From  the  disposition  of 
the  colours  of  its  plumage,  and  the  curved  whape  of  the  ter- 
tials,  I  should  suppose  it,  however,  to  be  an  al)errant  form  in 
this  genus,  connecting  it  probably  with  the  genus  SomateriOy 
or  with  that  immediately  ensuing  (Harclda).  But  as  a  nar- 
row inspection  of  the  bird  itself,  and  a  correct  knowledge  of 
its  general  economy,  are  necessary  to  establish  its  true  affini- 
ties, I  only  venture  the  above  as  a  conjecture  founded  upon 
the  drawing  sent  to  me.  This  bird  is  a  native  of  Northern 
Asia,  inhabiting  Siberia  and  the  shores  of  Kamtschatka,  and 
is  also  said  to  be  found  upon  the  north-western  coasts  of 
America.  It  breeds  (according  to  the  authors  who  have  de- 
scribed it)  among  rocks  and  precipices,  which,  if  correct,  im- 
plies a  departure  from  the  habits  of  the  more  typical  Po- 
chards, and  it  is  further  mentioned  as  associating  in  large 
flocks. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  its  plumage,  as  taken 
from  the  original  drawing,  and  compared  with  the  accounts 
of  other  authors : — 

Bill  and  legs  black.  Irides  pale  brown.  Upon  the  fore-  Genenl 
head  is  a  band  of  pistachio-green,  and  upon  the  najjc  of  uqu.  "^ 
the  neck  is  another  of  the  same  colour,  passing  back- 
wards into  black,  and  forming  a  short  occipital  crest. 
Crown  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
white.  Chin,  throat,  and  an  irregular  spot  behind  the 
eyes,  black.  Middle  part  of  the  neck  surrounded  by 
a  collar  of  black,  which  is  continued  down  the  back  to 
the  tail  Lower  portion  of  the  neck,  part  of  the  sca- 
pulars, and  the  lesser  wing-coverts  white.    Breast,  belly, 
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and  abd(Hnen  chestnut-brown,  becoming  darker  as  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  vent,  which  latter,  and  the  under  tail- 
coverts,  are  black.  Tertials  long  and  curved ;  the  inner 
web  narrow,  and,  with  the  shaft,  white ;  the  outer  web 
broad  and  black.  Quills  and  tail  brownish-black ;  the 
latter  more  elongated  and  pointed  than  in  the  rest  of  this 
genus. 


Genus  HARELDA,  Ray.    HARELD. 

GENERIC  CHARACTERS. 

Bill  much  shorter  than  the  head,  high  at  the  base,  narrow, 
suddenly  contracted  towards  the  tip ;  nail  of  the  upper  man* 
dible  arched;  both  mandibles  laminato-dentato,  with  the 
laminae  prominent,  tooth-like,  and  widely  set.  Nostrils  near 
the  base  of  the  bill,  lateral,  linear,  oblong. 

Wings  of  mean  length,  with  the  first  and  second  quill 
feathers  equal. 

Tail  wedge-shaped,  the  feathers  sharp  .pointed.  In  the 
male  bird  the  two  middle  feathers  elongated,  narrow,  and 
canaliculated. 

Legs  short.  Feet  four-toed,  webbed;  the  outer  toe  nearly 
as  long  as  the  middle  one.  Hind  toe  with  a  large  lobated 
membrane. 

Of  this  genus  only  one  species  has  hitherto  been  discovered, 
viz.  the  Long-tailed  Dttck  of  Biiti^  authors.  In  its  affinities 
it  seems  nearly  allied  to  the  Garrots  (genus  Clangula)^  but  is 
still  separated  from  them  by  characters  of  much  importance, 
the  bill  being  more  contracted  towards  the  tip,  and  not  being 
so  high  at  the  base,  near  which  also  the  nostrils  are  situated. 
The  tail  is  also  more  graduated  and  acute,  and  remarkable 
in  the  males  for  the  elongation  of  the  two  central  feathers. 
The  anatomy  of  the  tracheae  separates  it,  too,  from  both  the 
Garrots  and  the  Pochards.  This  species  lives  on  sea-shores, 
and  is  a  native  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
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LONG-TAILED   HARELD. 

Hakblda  ohACiAus,  Leach. 

PLATE  LXI. 

Harclda  glacUlU,  Sleph.  Shaw's  ZooL  18.  17S.  pL  58. 

Ansa  glftcialis,  Linn.  SysL  I.  203.  20 — GneL  Syat.  1.  529— irfK/fc  Ind.^ 

Orn.  2.  661.  sp.  ^.—WOa.  Amer.  Orn.  a  08.  jil.  70.  f-  1.  and  2. 
Anai  Icin^caudu,  ez  Insula  novie  teme,  Briti.  Orn.  6.  3S2. 
Can«rd  ilongue  queue.  Buff.  Oig.  9.  202. 

Cuurd  de  Kni'lDO,  fiu/:  PL  EnL  lOOB.— T'nsm.  Man.  d'Om.  2.  860. 
Elteote  Winter  Ente — BaJut.  NaCurg.  Deut.  4.  UH—Mq/er.  Taw 

chenb.  Deut.  2.511. 
Swallow.tailed  Shieldnike,  Will.  (AngL)  364. 
Long-tailed  Duck,  Fam.  Br.  ZooL  2.  tta9.  No.  i'S3.—£dmir€'t  Glean. 

U  288.— £o<A.  Sviu  6.  529.— tmin'i  Br,  Binls,  ^.  262 — iWont  Oniith. 

Diet,  and  Sup.— Benrofi  Br.  Birds,  ed.  18S6,  p.  t.  359. 
Anas  hjemalis,  Uan.  Syst  202.  20, — GmtL  Syst.  520.  sp.  2S. 
Am*  cttudacuta  Harelda,  Rati,  Syn.  145.  14 — WiU.  WO. 
Anas  lonoicnuda  Istandica,  Bria.  Orn.  T.  3.19.  No.  17. 
Long-taikMl  Duck,  Edaard,  t.  156.— ^fA.  Syn.  6.  J29.  73. 
Anas  glaciolis,  var.  y.  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  2.  865 — Perm.  Arct.  ZooL  2. 

App.76. 
Qun^uedula  ferroensis,  Btitt-  Om.  0.  4(16.  t.  40.  £  8. 
La  Sarcelle  de  Fero^,  Buff.  Ois.  9.  278.— /i  PL  EnL  999, 
Fbovinciai..— Calvo,  Coal-and  .candle-tight,  Sharp-tMled  Duck,  Long- 
tailed  Shieldnike. 


Like  most  of  the  present  subfamily,  the  Long-tailed 
Hareld  is  an  inliabitant  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  \»  one  of  the 
few  species  whose  siunmer  migration  extends  to  the  highest 
latitudes  yet  visited,  as  wc  find  it  mentioned  in  all  lists  of 
birds  furnished  by  the  recent  voyages  of  discovery  to  those 
desolate  and  ice-bound  regions,  where  it  abides  whilst  any 
portion  of  the  sea  remains  unfrozen,  and  only  migrates  to  the  PeriodkUl 
§outhward  when  compelled  by  the  consequent  failure  of  food 
in  its  favourite  resort.  Hence,  it  is  amongst  the  number  of 
our  winter  visitants,  and,  as  might  naturally  be  e.\pected,  is 
most  numerous  and  beat  known  towards  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  kingdom.  In  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  it 
generally  appears  in  considerable  flocks  late  in  October  or 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  continues  to  haunt 
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the  bays  and  inimedJate  vicinity  of  these  islands 
month  of  April.  A  few  may  occasionally  extend  ihe 
stretching  as  far  even  as  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  but 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  extreme  limit  of  their  equatorial 
movement,  as  the  capture  of  an  individual  to  the  south  <^ 
this  line  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  This  is  a  pelagic  species, 
and  is  seldom  seen  in  fresh  water ;  its  habits  in  many  respects 
resembling  those  of  the  Eiders  and  Scoters,  It  dives  wellj 
and  thus  obtains  on  our  shores  the  greater  part  of  its  food, 
viz.  testaceous  mollusca  and  cruKtacea.  Its  flight  is  strong 
and  rapid,  though  seldom  at  any  height,  or  to  any  great  di^' 
tance  at  once.  The  singularity  of  its  cry  has  caused  it,  in 
tlie  countries  it  frequents,  to  receive  some  peculiar  names,  in- 
dicative of  the  sounds  emitted ;  thus,  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  it  is  known  by  the  whimsical  appellative 
Cotd-and-cantlle-liffht ,-  in  the  United  States,  Wilson  informs 
us,  that  it  goes  by  the  title  of  South  Southerly ;  in  Kamt- 
schatka,  the  natives  call  it  A-an-giicfie;  and  the  North 
American  Indians  Caccawee,  and  Ha-ha-way ;  all  which  con- 
junctive terms  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  expressive  of  its  note. 
When  congregated  together,  this  cry  is  often  uttered,  and 
particularly  towards  the  evening,  at  which  time  it  may  be 
heard  to  a  very  great  distance.  This  bird  inhabits  the  whole 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  being  equally  abundant  both  in  the 
parts  belonging  to  North  America,  and  in  those  situated  on 
the  Asiatic  and  European  continents.— It  breeds  on  the  sea- 
coasts,  and  adjoining  islands,  nmking  a  nest  of  grass,  or  such 
other  soft  materials,  as  the  situation  supphes ;  and  this,  as 
incubation  proceeds,  it  lines  with  the  down  plucked  from  its 
own  body,  which,  for  fineness  and  elasticity,  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Eiders,  Its  eggs  are  from  six  to  ten,  of  a 
bluish  or  skim-milk  white,  and  neariy  equal  in  size  to  those 
of  the  Common  Wild  Duck,  The  formation  of  the  trachea 
of  this  species  is  very  curious,  and  differs  in  some  points  from 
that  of  any  of  the  nearly  allied  genera.  Immediately  beneat 
the  upper  larynx  it  is  slightly  dilated,  and  the  rings  rathoj 
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flattened,  but  it  soon  becomes  narrower,  and  from  thence  to 
about  an  inch  above  the  labyrinth,  is  round  and  of  etjuol 
diameter.  Its  ringB,  then,  are  suddenly  enlarged,  but  do  not 
again  retain  their  perfect  form ;  the  side  next  to  the  breast 
being  flattened  and  covered  with  a  thin  senii-transparent 
membrane,  divided  into  window-like  portions  by  four  fine 
bony  septa,  or  bars,  The  labyrinth  consists  of  a  targe  solid 
bony  orca,  and  a  tympanum,  whose  transverse  diameter  is 
much  the  longest.  The  above  conformation  was  supposed  to 
produce  the  peculiar  cry  of  tliis  species,  but  without  founda- 
tion, it  being  well  ascertained  that  the  fenudes,  which  are 
without  the  tracheal  enlargements,  are  as  loud  aud  singular 
in  tone  as  the  male  birds.  The  flesh  of  the  Hareld  is  hard 
and  unpalatable,  having  a  rank  and  fishy  flavour  from  the 
nature  of  its  food. 


Plate  61.  Fig.  1.  Represents  the  Male  in  the  winter  plum- 
age and  of  the  natural  size. 
Bill  black,  with  a  transverse  mesial  band  of  deep  lake-red,  General 
and  measuring  nearly  one  inch  and  one-eighth  from  the  ^^  **" 
angle  of  the  forehead  to  the  tip.     Legs  and  toes  yellow-  Male, 
isli-grcy,  with  the  membranes  darker.      Irides  king's- 
yellow.     Crown  of  the  head  cream-white,  the  feathers 
being  long,  with  u|>en  hair-like  barbules.     The  nape, 
lower  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  white.     Cheeks  ash- 
grey.     Upon  each  side  of  the  neck  is  a  large  oval  patch, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  blackish-brown,  and  the  lower 
part   yellowish-brown.      Breast,    belly,    mantle,    lower 
part  of  the  back,  wing-cov^rts,  and  upper  tail-coverts 
pitch-black.     Scapulars  skim-milk  white,  long,  and  acu- 
minate.    Abdomen  and  vent  greyish-wliite.     The  two 
middle  tail-feathers  upwards  of  nine  inches  in  length, 
narrow,  and  canaliculated  beneath  ;  these,  and  the  next  ' 

feather  on  each  side,  pitch-black,  the  next  being  hair- 
brown,  deeply  margined  with  white,  and  the  outermost 
feathers  entirely  white. 


see  NATATORES.  CLANGULA. 

In  the  summer  the  greater  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  and 
the  whole  of  the  upper  and  under  plumage,  as  far  as  t^e 
abdomen,  are  brownish-black.  The  scapulars  are  black- 
ish-brown, bordered  with  orange-coloured  brown.  Cheeks 
ash-grey.     Abdomen  and  vent  white. 

Fig.  2.  The  Female. 
Female.        Crown  of  the  head,  patch  behind  the  ears,  chin,  and  throat, 

blackish  (inclining  to  brocco]i-)brown.  Face,  neck,  and 
collar,  greyish-white.  Breast  pale  liver-brown,  with  the 
centers  of  the  feathers  darker.  Upper  parts  blackidi- 
brown,  with  the  scapulars  and  wing-coverts  margined 
with  yellowish-brown  and  greyish-white.  Tail  broccoli- 
brown,  margined  with  white.  Lower  parts  white.  Bill 
grey,  with  an  indistinct  yellow  band.  Legs  and  toes 
grey,  with  the  membranes  darker. 


Genus  CLANGULA,  JPlem.    GAKROT. 


GENERIC  CHABACTERS. 


Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  elevated  at  the  base,  tapering 
towards  the  point ;  nail  of  mean  size,  and  scarcely  projecting 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  mandible.  Both  mandibles  laminato- 
dentate,  with  the  laminoe  tooth-like  and  widely  set,  and  con- 
cealed by  the  projecting  margins  of  the  bill. 

Nostrils  lateral,  oval,  pierced  in  the  anterior  and  lower  part 
of  the  membrane.     Head  large  and  high. 

Wings  of  mean  length,  acute.  Tail  rather  long,  gra- 
duated, with  the  feathers  semi-acute.  Legs  short  Toes 
long,  webbed,  the  middle  and  outer  ones  nearly  equal  in 
length.     Hind  toe  lobated. 

In  this  genus  an  evident  approach  to  the  succeeding  sub- 
family Merginay  is  perceptible,  not  only  in  the  tapering,  and 
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indeed  general  moditication  of  the  bill,  but  in  the  external 
bodily  contour,  in  the  prevailing  colours  and  disposition  of 
the  plumage,  and  in  the  length  and  form  of  the  tail.  In  the 
structure  of  the  trachea  also  (which  differs  from  that  of  any 
of  the  preceding  genera),  an  approximation  is  made  towards 
the  corresponding  parts  of  some  of  the  Mergansers.  The 
Garrofs  are  natives  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  are  more  com- 
monly  seen  upon  rivers  and  fresh  water  lakes,  than  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean.  Their  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects, 
the  fry  of  fish,  moUusca,  crustacea,  &c.  They  fly  Ijoth  with 
much  strength  and  swiftness,  and  often  at  a  considerable 
height;  and  a  loud  whistling  sound  is  produced  by  the  rapid 
moticn)  of  their  wings. 
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COMMON  GOLDEN-EYE  GARROT. 

Clangvla  ruLGARis,  Leach. 

PLATE  LXII. 


Clangula  vulgaris,  Flem.  Br.  Anlm.  1.  130.  sp.  178 — Faun.  Amer.  BoreiL 

a.45fl.  No.  ai5. 
Clangula  chrrauphthabnos,  Slep/i.  Sbnv's  Zoal  ]±  IBS.  pL  Mi. 
Ansa  ClanguU,  Linn.  SvKL  1.  301.  23 — Gvul.  Sytt.  I.  62:1 — Ulh.  Ind. 

Orn.  2.  667.  ap.  SI.— Wilt.  Amer.  Omith.  8.  64.  pL  R7-  lig-  6. 
Le  Garrot,  Bvff.  Oia.  It.  tn.—U.  PI.  EnL  802 — Cub,  Iteg.  Anim.  I.  G34. 
Canard  Gairol,  Tnm.  Man.  d'Omilh.  Ifja. 

IHe  Schelle-Ent?,  Bechil.  Natura.  DeuL  4.  986. — Afrytr,  Tnssrhenb.  2.  531. 
Golden-Eye  Duolt,  Penn.  Br.  Zooi  3.  M7.  No.  a7R-Jrct.  ZooL  2.  Na 

486 — AOin't  Birds,   1.  t.  00 — Will.  (AngL)  3«a  t.  7* — twin'i  Br. 

Birds,  7-  pi  2SS.-~LaUL  Syn.  9.  G3G.  76.— Id.  in  TrwiB.  Linn.  Sw.  4. 

lla^  IS.  dg.  I.  3.  (trachea.)— JlfofW.  Omltk  Diet,  uid  SMp—Bemi^* 

Br.  Birds,  ed.  1B26,  p.  L  30b. 
Anas  Glaucion,  Linn.  SyA.  1.  4U1.  20. — Gmel.  Syal.  1.  S2G — Lath.  Ind.1 

Omith.  3.  ma.  sp.  Bit.  f  f, 

MoriUon.  Lallt.  Syn.  6.  637. 77 tCt"-  (AngL)3(J7' — Btmdi'i  Br.  Birds,  t  V 

ed.  )B2(J,  p.  369,  &c.  ) 

PBovisciAt^— Pied  Wlgeon,  Gowdy-Duclt. 

When  at  maturity,  and  in  perfect  plumage,  the  male  of  periodical 
the  Golden-Eye  is  a  handsome  bird,  and  conspicuous  from 
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the  piebald  disposition  of  his  colourit.  In  this  state,  how. 
ever,  he  is  in  this  country  rather  of  rare  occurrence ;  the 
great  body  of  those  that  visit  our  coasts  being  either  females 
or  young  males  in  different  stages  of  advancement,  both  of 
which  are  generally  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Mor'iUons.  The  Golden-Eye  is  a  winter  visitant,  but  its 
numbers  are  regulated  by  the  severity  or  mildness  of  the  sea- 
son, being  always  most  abundant  under  the  former  state  o^, 
weather.  This  remark  may  be  applied  to  all  the  arctic  Ana*^ 
tida,  tbrir  migration  southward  being  gradually  extended  in 
consequence  of  their  being  frozen  out  of  food  in  the  districts 
they  habitually  frequent.  This  species  is  usually  seen  in 
small  flocks  or  societies  upon  our  lakes  and  larger  rivers, 
and  occasionally  upon  the  coast,  near  to  the  mouths  of 
streams,  ft  flies  with  great  strength  and  rapidity,  giving  in- 
timation of  its  approach  by  the  whistling  noise  of  its  winj 
as  it  passes  through  the  air.  It  is  remarkably  active  on 
water,  swinuning  and  diving  with  equal  facility  ;  by  the 
ter  mode,  indeed,  it  obtains  a  great  proportion  of  its  fc 
Food.     Yij5_  aquatic  insects,  worms,  molluscous  animals,  fry  of  fis 

8ic     From  the  quickness  with  which  it  plunges,  and  the 
distance  to  wliich  it  dives,  it  is  very  difficult  to  kill  when 
afloat,  and  the  introduction  of  the  detonating  lock  has  alone 
^ven  the  water-fowl  shooter  any  chance  against  it,  as  it 
stantly  dived  at  the  flash  of  tlie  pan,  and  was  fairly  beni 
the  surface,  before  the  shot  could  reach  the  place  of 
On  this  account  the  present  and  other  species  of  Clangvia 
have  obtained  among  the  natives  in  America  the  name  of 
Conjuring  or  Spirit  Ducks.     Upon  the  land  it  proceeds  in 
a  shuffling  ungainly  manner,  from  the  backward  position  (£■ 
the  legs,  and  the  great  size  of  its  feet.     It  is  a  native  of  d»J 
Arctic  Regions,  and  is  widely  spread  over  those  of  the  ni 
as  well  as  of  the  old  continent.     In  summer  it  retires 
high  northern  latitudes,  and  breeds  upon  the  banks  of 
Neit,  &c  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior.     Its  nest  is  made  in 
rushes  or  other  coarse  herbage,  or  sometimes  (where  suital 
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in  point  of  locality)  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree^  in  the  manner  of 
the  Wood  Duck  (Dendronessa  sponsa.)  The  eggs  are  sta- 
ted to  be  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  of  a  pure  white.  The 
flesh  of  the  Grolden-Eye,  although  inferior  in  flavour  to  that 
of  many  other  Ducks,  is  tender  and  palatable,  especially 
when  deprived  of  its  thick  and  oily  skin ;  and  in  the  market 
is  indiscriminately  sold  for  Wigeon.  The  trachea  of  the 
male  bird  is  of  singular  conformation  *,  and  differs  from  that 
of  all  the  preceding  species.  In  addition  to  the  labyrinthic 
plot  (which  is  very  large,  consisting  of  an  orca  and  tympci- 
fitifR,  placed  transversely  to  the  trachea,  but  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  by  words),  an  extra- 
ordinary enlargement  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  the 
tube  itself.  This  ventricose  part,  observes  Montagu,  con- 
nsts  of  the  same  cartilaginous  rings  as  the  rest  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  is,  in  fact,  only  a  great  enlargement  of  the  same 
structure,  being  at  least  four  times  the  diameter  of  any  other 
part,  and  upwards  of  three  inches  in  length,  when  fully  ex- 
tended. It  is  so  formed,  by  the  inequality  of  its  cartilagi- 
nous annulations,  and  the  intermediate  membranes,  as  to  be 
not  only  capable  of  contracting  to  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  but  also  of  compression,  its  under  part  being,  when 
in  the  contracted  state,  considerably  flattened. 

Plate  62.  Represents  the  adult  Male  (the  Golden-Eye)  and 
the  Female  (being  the  Morilloti  of  some  authors.) 
Spot  behind  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  pure  white.  Oenenl 
Forehead  and  chin  brownish-black.     The  rest  of  the  ^^^  ^ 
head,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  glossy  duck-  Male, 
green,  in  some  lights  shewing  a  rich  purple  reflection. 
Lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  intermediate  wing-co- 
verts, the  seven  posterior  secondaries,  belly,  and  abdo- 

*  For  iccunte  figures  of  the  trachese  of  the  Anatidie,  &c.  I  refer  my 
readers  to  Dr  I^at ham's  Essay,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  I^innean 
Transactions,  and  to  the  admirable  one  of  Mr  Yakbell  upon  the  same 
•ubject,  published  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  that  work. 
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men,  pure  white  (but  in  some  the  breast  is  tinged  with 
sienna-yellow.)  The  long  flank  feathers  having  the 
outer  part  of  their  inner  webs  velvet-black.  The  vent, 
and  b^nd  the  thighs,  broccoli-brown.  Exterior  scapu- 
lars white,  and  having  their  outer  webs  margined  with 
black.  The  rest  of  the  scapulars,  the  long  tertials,  the 
mantle,  and  back,  deep  glossy  black.  Tail  rather  long, 
formed  of  sixteen  feathers,  broccoli-brown.  Bill  black, 
one  inch  and  three-eighths  long,  from  the  angle  of  the 
forehead  to  the  tip,  with  the  nostrils  placed  nearer  to 
the  tip  than  the  base.  Legs  and  toes  orange.  Irides 
golden  or  gamboge  yellow. 
Fenmla  Head,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  umber-brown.  Lower 
part  of  the  neck  or  collar  greyish- white.  Upper  part  of 
the  breast  deep  ash-grey,  the  feathers  being  margined 
with  greyish-white.  Dorsal  plumage  pitch-  (or  browii- 
ish-)  black,  the  feathers  of  the  mantle  and  outer  scapu- 
lars being  deeply  margined  with  ash-grey.  The  int^- 
mediate  wing-coverts  brownish-black,  blotched  with 
greyish-white.  Secondaries  as  in  the  male  bird.  Flanks, 
and  behind  the  thighs,  clove^brown,  margined  paler. 
The  rest  of  the  lower  parts  white.  Bill  having  the  tip 
saffron-yellow.  Legs  dirty  orange,  with  the  webs 
darker. 
Young.  The  young  males  strongly  resemble  the  females  for  the  first 
year,  but  are  larger,  and  may  always  be  ascertained  by 
the  trachea.  After  the  second  moult  the  spot  behind 
the  bill  appears,  composed  of  black  and  white  feathers, 
and  the  head  and  neck  acquire  the  glossy  green  colour. 
The  back  also  becomes  darker,  and  there  are  indications 
of  the  exterior  black  and  white  scapulars.  After  the 
third  moult  the  bird  is  matured. 
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HARLEQUIN  G;ARR0T. 

Clangula  HisTBioNicAf  Leock. 
PLATE  LX. 

CbngulA  hiatrionic&y  Flem,  Br.  Anim.  1.  120.  sp.  179. — Shaw*t  ZooL  12. 

180.  pL  57.~Fauii.  Amer.  BoreaL  2.  459.  No.  218. 
Canard  k  Collier,  ou  Histrion,  Tejnm.  Man.  d^Ormth.  2.  878. 
Canard  Arlequin,  Cuo.  Reg.  Anim.  1.  533L 

Anas  histrionica,  Linn.  Syst  1.  204.  Zb.—Gmel.  Syst  1. 534. — Laih.  Ind.' 

Om.  2.  849.  sp.  45. 
Anas  torquata,  Briss.  Om.  6.  362.  14. 

liC  Canard  k  Collier  de  Terre  Neuve,  Buff.  Ois.  9. 250.— Id.  PL  EnL  798. 
Die  Kragen*£nte,  Bechtt,  Naturg.  Deut  4.  lO37.^^0y«r,  Tasschenb. 

53a 
Duskj  and  Spotted  Duck,  Edward,  pL  99. 
Harlequin  Duck,  Penn.  Arct  ZooL  2.  49(^— Lath,  Syn.  6.  485.  3a — 

Wils,  Amer.  Omith.  S.  153.  pL  72.  fig.  4.—MonL  Omith.  Diet.  1 — 

Sawerbjf,  Br.  Misc.  pL  6. 

Anas  minuta,  lAnn,  Syst.  1.  204.  36i — Gtnei  Syst.  I.  534. 
Querquedula  freti  Hudsonis,  Bris*.  Om.  6.  469.  4l.'<' 
La  Sarcelle  bmne  et  blanche,  Buff.  Ois.  9.  287 — Id.  PL  EnL  799. 
Little  Brown  and  White  Duck,  Edward^  t  157. 

The  Harlequin  Garrot  (so  named  from  the  singular  Very  raze 
marking  of  the  male  bird's  pimnage)  is  one  of  our  rarest  ™**"*^ 
winter  visitants,  the  instances  of  its  capture  being  confined 
to  three  or  four,  all  of  which  occurred  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Scotland.  It  inhabits  the  northern  regions  of  both  the 
old  and  new  continents,  and  is  a  well-known  species  in  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  Europe.  In  Siberia,  Kamtschatka, 
and  other  countries  of  Asia  it  is  equally  abundant  In  Ame- 
rica, during  its  summer  migration,  it  is  met  with  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  round  Hudson's  Bay,  and  also  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  Dr  Richardson  de- 
icribes  it  as  haunting  the  eddies  under  cascades,  and  amongst 
rapid  streams.  It  is  a  bird  of  shy  disposition  and  very  vigi- 
lant ;  and  (contrary  to  the  habit  of  the  other  Garrots)  takes 
wing  at  once  when  disturbed,  flying  swiftly,  and  at  a  great 
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elevation,  and,  like  the  Golden-Eye,  producing  a  loud 
whistling  sound  by  the  action  of  its  wings. — It  obtains  its 

Food.  food  principally  by  diving,  searching  the  bottoms  of  the 
streams  for  the  larvae  of  insects,  the  roe  of  fish,  and  testace- 

Nest,  &c  ous  molluscae.  Its  nest  is  said  to  be  made  upon  the  banks 
of  rivulets,  under  the  cover  of  low  bushes  or  tall  herbage, 
and  its  eggs,  from  ten  to  twelve  in  number,  are  stated  to  be 
of  a  pure  white,  and  not  much  larger  than  those  of  a  pigeon. 
During  its  summer  migration  it  is  found  upon  the  coast,  and 
frequently  in  deep  water,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
land.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  author  has  described  the 
anatomy  of  the  trachea,  as  it  so  essentially  contributes  to  es- 
tablish the  affinities  of  the  species.  In  the  form  of  the  bill 
a  slight  difference  is  observable,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
6olden-Eye«  and  the  nostrils  are  placed  nearer  to  the  base, 
shewing  its  connexion  with  the  genus  Havelda, 

Plate  60.  Represents  the  Male  and  Female  of  the  natural 

size. 

Gencnl        Bill  bluish-black.     Legs  blackish-brown.     From  the  base 

tion.  ^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  reaching  nearly  to  the  eye,  is  a  patch  ol 

Male.  white,  which  forms  a  streak  from  thence  to  the  nape  ci 

the  neck,  terminating  in  pale  reddish-brown.  Meoial 
band  from  the  bill,  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  velVet- 
black.  Nape  of  the  neck,  and  sides  of  the  throat,  ricn 
lavender-purple.  Auricular  patch,  streak  on  the  aS/a 
o(  the  peck,  lower  neck-collar,  crescent-shaped  band  on 
the  shoulder,  and  longitudinal  streaks  upon  the  scapu- 
lars and  tertials,  pure  white.  Mantle,  wings,  and  taiL 
liver-brown,  tinged  with  lavender-purple.  Lower  pait 
of  the  back  and  tail-coverts  velvet-black.  Breast. anil 
l)elly  liver-brown.  Sides  and  flanks  orange-brown. 
Vent  brownishblack.  Speculum  black,  glossed  with 
indigo-blue. 
Female.  Upper  parts  of  the  body  liver-brown,  with  the  margins  of 
.  the  feathery  pale^.     Upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  tjie 
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Bides  yellowish-brown,  margined  with  brownish-grey. 
Flanks  umber-brown.  Abdomen  and  belly  greyish- 
white,  undulated  with  clove-brown.  Spot  between  the 
bill  and  eye,  and  upon  the  ear-coverts,  white.  Chin 
and  throat  greyish-white. 
.  .The  young  males  resemble  in  a  great  measure  the  females 
for  the  first  year,  and  do  not  acquire  the  white  collar 
till  after  the  second  moult. 


,  Subfamily  MERGINA. 


Bill  narrow,  cylindrical,  with  the  margins  toothed ;  and 
the  tip  armed  with  a  hooked  nail. 


Genus  MERGUS,  Linn.    MERGANSER. 

'  OBNBRIO  CHARACTERS. 

3lLL  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  head,  narrow,  and  al- 
ibcNBt ' cylindrical ;  high  at  the  base;  tapering  towards  the 
point,  which  is  armed  with  a  strong  hooked  dertrum^  or  nail ; 
eqges  of  both  mandibles  toothed  or  serrated,  with  the  serra- 
tares  generally  pointing  backwards.  Chin-angle  very  long, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  nail  of  the  under  mandible.  Nostrils 
neiLr  the  middle  of  the  bill  lateral,  pervious,  oblong,  longitu- 
dinally cleft  in  the  membrane.  Tongue  long,  pointed,  ci- 
liated. 

Wings  of  mean  length,  acute ;  the  first  and  second  quills 
nearly  equal  in  length.  Tail  graduated  or  rounded ;  rather 
iing. 

LfCgs  placed  far  backward,  short.  Feet  large;  of  four 
toes,  three  before  and  one  behind ;  the  front  toes  webbed. 
Outer  and  middle  toes  of  equal  length,  and  longer  than  the 
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tarsus.     Hind  toe  reaching  to  the  ground^  and  furnished 
with  a  large  lobated  membrane. 

General  form  rather  long,  much  depressed  or  flattened. 
Head  more  or  less  crested. 

The  members  of  this  genus  are  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  subfamilies  of  the  JncUidce^  by  the  narrowness  of 
the  bUl,  as  compared  with  its  length,  and  by  the  structure 
of  its  laminated  edges,  which  assume  the  form  of  distinct  co- 
nical teeth,  generally  pointing  backwards,  instead  of  the 
broad  transverse  plates  or  laminae  of  the  other  groups.  The 
food  of  the  tjrpical  species  principally  consists  of  fish,  for  se* 
curing  which  this  modification  of  bill  is  admirably  adapted. 
The  members  of  this  genus  swim  well,  but,  from  the  weight 
and  flattened  form  of  their  bodies,  appear  deeply  immersed 
in  the  water ;  the  head,  neck,  and  back  being  only  visible. 
They  are  also  excellent  divers,  moving  or  rather  flying  be- 
neath the  surface  with  great  rapidity,  and  to  a  great  dis- 
tance at  a  time,  and  by  these  submarine  flights  they  capture 
their  finny  prey.  Their  flight  is  strong  and  swift,  and  they 
have  great  endurance  on  wing ;  but,  from  the  shortness  and 
backward  position  of  the  legs,  are  awkward  upon  land.  They 
are  natives  of  the  colder  climates,  and  are  found,  during  the 
summer  (or  breeding  season),  in  very  high  latitudes.  The 
males,  after  the  sexual  connexion,  are  subject  to  a  partial 
change  in  the  colours  of  their  plumage,  similar  to  that  whidi 
takes  place  in  many  species  of  the  subfamily  Jnaiina.  The 
labyrinthic  part  of  the  trachea  (only  in  the  male  bird)  is 
very  large  and  complicated,  and  the  tube  itself  varies  in 
form  and  in  the  number  of  its  enlargements,  according  to  the 
species.  The  young  males  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
females,  till  after  the  second  moult. 
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GOOSANDER. 

Mexovs  Mbbbakses,  Linn. 
PLATE  LVII. 

Mergiu  Merganser,  Linn.  S^at.  1.  208.  Z—GmtL  Sjst.  1-  544 — Bnii  Spi. 
134.  A.  l—fVia.  263.  t  64— Brin.  Om,  6.  231.  t,  32.—LalL  Ind,  Urn. 
8.  829.  gp.  I.— tFi/..  Amer.  Omith.  a  70.  pi  6a  f.  1.  and  2.~Flem.  Br. 
Anim.  I.  I2a  ip.  300— Faun.  Amer.  Boreal,  2.  460.  No.  220. 

Merganser  Kaii,  Sleph.  Sbaw's  ZooL  12.  Id.  pL  S3. 

Le  Harle,  Buff.  OU.  8.  tin.  ap.  23._M.  PI.  Enl.  981. 

Unnd  Harle,  T'smin.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  881. 

Taucher-gaiia,  Bnlul.  Naturg.  Deut.  4.  TBI. — Mefer,  Tosscbenb.  8.  Ii6S. 

Goosander,  or  Merfpuwer,  Fetm.  Br.  Zool  2.  55fl.  No.  260 — ArcL  Zool 

3.  No.  466 fViO.  (Ang.)  336.  t.  64 — Lalh.  Syn.  0.  4ia  I.— /d:  Sup.  2. 

336.— Lfftfin'f  Birds,  6.  pL  2.  31. — Monl  Om.  Diet  1.  and  Sup — Brwiof > 
Br.  Bird*,  ed.  1U2&  p.  t.  2S0 — Wii..  Amer.  Orn.  a  70.  pL  ea  E  1.  and 
2 — Lou,;  Fnun.  Ormd.  p.  131 — flennw'.  Muni.  Om.  BkU  217. 

Mergus  castor,  Linn.  Svst.  1.  200.  4. — GnuL  Syat.  1.  S4S.  B.~-Lath.  Ind.'l 
Orn.  2.  829.  sp.  2.      '  I 

Hergus  rubricapiUua,  Ciml.  Syst.  1.  S4S.  | 

Meigus  seiTBtus  lonpra«ter,  Raii  Sjn.  134  A.  2.— Will  253.  t.  04.  I 

MersBtiser  cinereus,  Brio.  Om.  6.  2H.  7- 1,  26.  >r<™>)e« 

Le  Harle  FemeUc,  Buff.  Oia.  ft  23fi.— /A  PL  EnL  9fi3.  jv. 

Dundlrer,  or  SparUng  Fowl,  2.  56T.  No.  26U.  pL  92.  f.  2 — Arct.  ZooLI 

S.  t6b.—Atbin,  I.  t.  97 — l^th.  Svn.  6.  !«.  221.  4 — Id.  Sup.  27U — 1 

Leain'M  Br.  Birds,  pi.  13%—MonL  Om.  Diet,  and  Sup.— Smnd^'i  Br.] 

Birds,  ed.  1826,  p.  t.  263.  / 

Pbovincial — Saw-BUl,  Harle,  Earl.Duck,  Jack-Saw. 

This  large  and  handsome  species  is  one  of  our  rarer  £h^- 
h»h  visitants,  and  seldom  makes  its  appearance  in  the  more 
Kouthem  districts  of  the  country,  except  in  winters  attended 
by  long  continued  frost ;  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  Orkneys  and  other  Scottish  islands,  it  is  a 
permanent  resident ;  finding  subsistence  throughout  the 
year  either  in  the  fresh-water  lakes  of  the  interior,  or  (when 
these  are  frozen)  in  the  deep  indentations  of  the  coast,  form- 
ed by  the  saline  lochs,  so  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  arctic  regions 
of  both  the  ancient  and  new  worlds.  In  Eurojie,  during  its 
e<]uatonal  migration,  it  visits  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
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and  even  more  southern  countries ;  and  Wilson  mentions  it 
as  a  well  known  winter  visitant  upon  the  coasts,  lakes,  and 
rivers  of  the  United  States.  During  the  summer  the  great 
body  of  these  birds  retires  to  high  latitudes,  for  the  purpose 
of  reproduction ;  and  at  that  time  they  are  found  in  Icdand, 
Greenland,  and  other  northern  parts  of  Europe.'  In  Asia, 
they  visit  Siberia,  Eamtschatka,  &c.,  and  in  America,  during 
the  above  period,  they  are  distributed  through  the  fur  coun* 

Nest,  Ac  tries  of  that  vast  continent — The  nest  is  constructed  (near 
to  the  edge  of  the  water)  of  a  mass  of  grass,  roots,  and  other 
materials,  mixed  and  lined  with  down.  It  is  placed  som^ 
times  among  stones  or  other  debris,  and  sometimes  in  the 
long  grass,  or  under  the  cover  of  bushes,  and  (when  the  lo^ 
cality  affords  them)  in  the  stumps  or  hollows  of  decayed- 
trees.  The  eggs  are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  in  number,  of 
a  cream-yellow  colour ;  and  their  form  is  a  long  oval,  bodf 
ends  being  equally  obtuse. 

The  Groosander,  except  when  on  wing,  is  almost  always 
seen  upon  the  water,  being  unable  to  make  any  gf^at  pro* 
gress  on  land,  in  consequence  of  the  backward  position  of  the^ 
legs,  and  the  slight  degree  of  freedom  that  the  tibise  posaesB 
from  their  situation  within  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen^ 
Its  activity,  however,  in  the  former  element,  makes  am{de 
amends  for  this  deficiency.  In  swimming,  the  body,  from 
its  broad  and  flattened  shape,  is  deeply  sunk  in  the  watef, 
having  the  head,  neck,  and  back  only  visible.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent diver,  with  the  power  of  remaining  for  a  long  time 
submerged,  and  making  its  way  with  great  rapidity  beneatti 

Food,  the  surface.-r-In  this  manner  its  food  is  obtained,  oonsistiii^ 
entirely  of  fish ;  and  which,  when  once  seized,  are  secur^y 
held  in  its  serrated  bill.  It  rises  with  difficulty,  or  at  kiftst 
with  much  apparent  exertion,  from  the  surface  of  the  water, 
but  when  once  fairly  on  wing,  its  flight  is  not  only  swifk, 
biit  can  be  sustained  for  a  considerable  time.  By  earlief 
writers,  the  females  and  young  males  (which  resemble  that 
sex  for  upwards  of  a  year)  were  considered  and  described  a^ 
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a  distinct  species,  under  the  title  of  Mergus  cation  even 
our  acute  countryman  Montagc  seems  to  have  adhered  to 
this  opinion,  and  was  unwilling  to  admit  the  conclusive  de- 
ductions of  Mr  -SiMMOMDs,  drawn  from  minute  anatoniical 
examination,  which  clearly  proved  their  identity.  This  is 
now,  however,  well  established,  and  supported  by  the  con- 
ciurent  authority  of  Tkmmincx,  Wilson,  Fleming,  &c.  ; 
in  addition  to  which  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  I  have 
dissected  several  specimens  in  the  plumage  of  M.  castor, 
which  proved  to  be  mules,  posse.ising,  in  the  form  o£  the  1^ 
byrinth  and  the  two  tracheal  enlargements,  the  precise  orga- 
nization of  the  Goosander.  I  have  also  obtained  individuals 
in  the  intermediate  state  of  plumage,  or  when  they  had  be- 
gun to  ac(jiiire  the  characteristic  markings  of  the  adult 
bird.  The  trachea,  which  measures  nearly  a  foot  in  lengtli, 
becomes  greatly  enlargetl  about  two  inches  below  the  larynx ; 
and  this  dilatation  (which  is  com)x>sed  of  alternating  rings, 
and  much  flattened)  is  upwards  of  two  inches  and  a  half 
long.  Below  this,  the  tube  is  very  much  contracted,  and 
□early  circular  for  more  than  an  inch,  when  it  again  becomes 
enlarged,  but  not  to  the  former  extent ;  after  which  it  gra- 
dually contracts,  till  its  entrance  into  the  lower  larynx  or  la- 
byrinth. This  (lart  consists  of  an  orca,  or  enlargement  o^ 
the  bony  rings,  and  a  large  ear-shaped  tympanum,  exhibiting 
three  flattened  surfaces,  each  covered  with  a  fine  parehment- 
hke  membrane.  The  bronchi  arc  distant  from  each  other,  the 
one  proceeding  from  the  outer  and  lower  jtart  of  the  orca,  the 
other  from  tlie  lower  and  central  portion  of  the  tympaniun. 
The  Goosander  is  a  bird  of  wild  disposition,  and  very  wary 
habits,  and  from  its  dexterity  and  quickness  in  diving  very 
difficult  to  be  shot.  The  flesh,  from  the  fishy  character  of 
its  food,  is  ill-flavoured  and  oily. 


Platk  57.  repreacnts  the  adult  Male  and  tlic  Female  of  tiff 
natural  size. 
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Goosander. 


Genenl 
dtiflcrip- 
tion. 

Male. 


Femile. 


Young. 


Bill,  from  the  angle  of  the  forehead,  two  inches  and  three- 
eighths  long;  black  above  and  below,  with  the  sides 
vermilion-red  ;  the  edges  armed  with  sharp  conical 
teeth,  pointing  backwards,  and  the  palate  with  two 
acute  serrated  ridges.  Legs  and  feet  rich  orpiment- 
orange,  changing  after  death  into  red.  Irides  arterial 
blood-red.  Head  and  upper  part  of  neck  glossy  black- 
ish-green ;  the  feathers  on  the  crown  and  nape  being 
long,  silky,  and  tumid.  Lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast, 
under  parts,  lesser  and  medial  wing.coverts  (except 
those  nearest  to  the  shoulder),  tips  of  the  greater  co- 
verts, secondary  quills,  and  outer  scapulars,  rich  buff- 
orange.  Mantle,  inner  scapulars,  humeral  wing-coverts, 
bastard  wing,  greater  quills,  and  narrow  margins  of  the 
long  tertials,  velvet  black.  Back  and  tail  deep  grey, 
inclining  upon  the  latter  to  clove-brown.  Behind  the 
thighs,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  rump,  white,  undulated 
with  fine  zigzag  curved  lines  of  blackish-brown. 

Head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  pale  reddish-brown ;  in- 
clining upon  the  crown  to  liver-brown ;  the  crest  long 
and  pendant,  formed  of  slender  feathers.  Chin  and  throat 
white.  Lower  p^t  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  sides  grey- 
ish-white,  undulated  with  pale  clove-brown.  Belly  and 
abdomen  white,  with  a  tinge  of  buff.  Upper  parts  deep 
bluish-grey,  tinged  with  clove-brown.  Tips  of  the 
greater  coverts,  and  anterior  half  of  the  secondaries, 
white,  forming  a  speculum  of  that  colour  upon  the 
wings.  Lesser  coverts  bluish-grey.  Bill  black  above 
and  below,  with  the  sides  dingy  vermilion-red.  Legs 
and  feet  orange. 

The  young  males,  until  after  the  second  moult,  are  simi- 
lar to  the  old  female  bird,  and  can  only  be  distinguished 
by  dissection.  In  assuming  the  adult  garb,  they  begin 
by  shewing  the  blackish-green  feathers  upon  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck. 
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RED-BBEASTED  MERGANSER. 
Mekgus  serrator,  Linn. 


PLATE  LVIIl.  a: 

Mergiuserrntor,  Linn.  Svnt.  1. 308. 3 — Gmrl.  StbI.  1.  bib.  B. — tort.  Ind. 

Oni.  2.  829.811.  4 fV™.  Br.  Anim,  1. 139  sp.tOl — Fnun.  Amer.'Bo. 

reiJ.  2.  ilii.  No.  231— Ifi/s.  Amer.  Onu  &  84.  pL;69.  £  i.  nule.  ' 
Mergniuer  itemita,  Shaia't  ZonL  12.  I  (U. 
Wergus  Berrator  U-uconielHs,  Gmel.  Syst.  1-  6*(l-  D. 
Mec^a  cirrhatua  fuscus,  Anii  Syn.  13S.  A —  FTUf.  S5o,  t.  64. 
Mernis  crista tus,  £n».  Om.  6.  331.  2.  t  S3. 
Le  Harle  hupp^.  Buff.  Oii,  tt  HX—ld.  PL  EnL  207— romm.  Man. 

d'Omith.  2.  B64 — Cur.  Eeg.  Anim.  1.  640.— /.«»».  Man  d'Omitli.  3; 

420. 
Harle  k  Manteau  noir,  B«ff.  Oi«,  8.  277- 
Langsrhnabliger  Sager,  BeduL  Naturg.  DeuL  4.  T9S. — Meger,  TsMchenb. 

Deut.  2.  sua 
Bed-breasted  Merganier,  Fran.  Br.  ZooL  2.  6S0.  pL  93.  No.  261. — ArcC 

ZooL  3.  4S6.— £c/u<.  Glean,  pi.  95 AtUn'i  Biitls,  2.  pL  101 — Leum't 

Br.  Birts,  fi.  233 — Lalh.  Syn.  8. 423.— /<i.  Sup.  2. 33? — Id.  in  Tram. 

Linn.  Sue.  4.  121.  pL  10.  f.  1.  3 — (Trachea.)  MonL  Urnith.  Diet,  and 

8up.-fl™i(*'.  Br.  Birds,  ed.  IBas.  2.  p.  t  267. 
Mei^a  ■erratus,  Gael.  Syst.  1.  640.  gp.  &  v."    * 
MergUR  niger,  GmtL  Sjst.  64a  B. 
Merganser  niger,  Briit.  Om.  8.  261.  5. 


PsoviHciAj. — Earl.Duck,  Harla 

Upom  the  Northiunbriau  and  other  coasts  on  the  north  of 
England,  this  species  is  a  regular  winter  visitant,  but  always 
more  abundantly  in  severe  than  in  mild  seasons.  It  haunts  the 
bays  and  inlets  where  small  streams  discharge  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  but  seldom  advances  far  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  tide.  Thegreaterpart  of  those  that  visit  us 
are  females,  and  young  males  in  the  immature  plumage  ;  in 
which  state,  except  as  to  size,  they  strongly  resemble  the  for- 
mer. In  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland  these  birds  are 
found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  making  the  fresh-water  lakes 
of  the  interior  tl lei r  residence  during  the  summer,  and  in  win- 
ter, shoiiUI  these  become  frozen,  resorlmg  to  the  wait-water  iu- 
lots.  They  breed  npun  the  margins  of  the  lakes,  nr,  in  prefer- 
*.  a.',  upon  the  islets  with  which  many  of  them  are  diversified. 
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Upon  Loch  Awe,  in  the  Western  Highlands,  they  are  com- 
mon, and  their  nests  have  been  repeatedly  found  by  Sir 
William  Jardine  and  myself  upon  the  several  islands  that 
Nest,  Ac  beautify  its  western  extremity. — The  nest  is  always  situated 
a  few  yards  beyond  the  highest  water-line,  frequently  beside 
a  large  stone  covered  with  brambles,  and  coarse  herbage,  or 
under  the  shelter  of  some  thick  bush.  It  is  composed  of 
dried  grass,  small  roots,  &c.,  intermixed  with  feathers  and  a 
quantity  of  the  down  of  the  bird,  which  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Eider,  and  some  other  ducks),  appears  to  be  added  to  as  in- 
cubation advances.  The  eggs  are  from  seven  to  eleven  in 
number,  of  a  colour  intermediate  between  cream-yellow  and 
wood-brown,  and  in  size  and  shape  like  those  of  the  Com- 
mon Duck.  The  bird  sits  remarkably  close,  and  will  some- 
times allow  itself  to  be  almost  trodden  upon,  before  it  will 
qtiit  the  nest.  As  soon  as  incubation  commences,  the  old 
males  desert  the  females  (a  habit,  indeed,  which  may  be  ob- 
served in  many  species  of  tlie  AncUidai)^  and  assemble  in 
companies  of  three  or  four  together.  About  this  time,  also, 
their  pfumage  undergoes  a  considerable  change,  losing  the 
deep  colouring  of  the  head  and  back,  which  parts  become  of 
a  dingy  cinereous  grey,  that  is  retained  till  the  general  (or 
autumnal)  moult  commences.  This  Merganser  is  an  excel- 
lent diver,  remaining  for  a  long  time  submerged,  during  which 
it  makes  rapid  progress.  In  this  way  it  frequently  escapes 
when  wounded,  merely  raising  its  bill  above  water  to  take 
breath,  and  again  dipping  down,  without  causing  any  per- 
Food.  ceptible  disturbance  of  the  surface. — It  feeds  principally  up- 
on fish ;  and  in  two  individuals  that  I  dissected,  and  which 
were  killed  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  rivulet,  flowing  into 
Budle  Bay,  on  the  Northumbrian  shore,  I  found  the  oeso- 
phagus and  stomach  gorged  with  a  quantity  of  small  eels, 
not  exceeding  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  of  the  common  species.  This  bird  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  North- 
em  Asia,  and  North  America,  retiring  to  high  latitudes 
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during  the  sirnimer,  and  in  winter  reffulating  its  advances  to- 
wards the  equator  Ly  the  state  of  the  season.  The  trachea 
of  the  male  bird  differs  from  that  of  the  Goosander,  in  having 
but  one  eiJargement,  which  commences  alwut  two  inches  and 
a  half  below  the  glottis,  and  which,  when  extended,  is  up- 
wards of  three  inches  long,  and  is  more  than  four  times  the 
diameter  of  the  parts  immediately  above  and  below.  About 
three  inches  above  the  lower  larynx  the  tube  becomes  much 
flattened,  and  is  formed  of  eighteen  or  twenty  rings  (broad 
and  large  on  the  back,  but  fine  and  narrow  on  the  front 
view),  the  spaces  between  them  being  covered  by  a  fine  mem- 
brane; and  this  part  much  resembles  the  correspfmding  por- 
tion of  the  trachea  of  the  Long-tailed  Ilaveld  (Ilurdda  gla- 
Cto/u).  The  tympanum  is  very  large,  and  of  an  irregular 
heart-shape,  being  formed  of  two  large  bony  protuberances, 
which,  taken  together,  measure  two  inches  in  length  by  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  width,  and  Iwth  of  which  are  furnished" 
with  a  lateral  drum-like  membrane. 

Platk  38.  represents  the  Adult  Male  of  the  natural  size.  GenenI 
Bill,  from  the  nape  of  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  two  inches  tlon. 
and  a  quarter  long.  The  sides  of  the  upper,  and  the  Male, 
whole  of  the  under  mandible  orange ;  the  culmen  black ; 
teeth  numerous,  conical,  acute ;  those  of  the  upper  man- 
dible largest,  and  pointing  backwards.  Legs  aud  feet 
orange,  inclining  to  tile-red.  Irides  arterial  blcKid-red. 
Head,  crest,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  glossy  green- 
ish-black ;  crest  composed  of  long,  narrow,  loose-web- 
bed feathers,  pointing  backwards.  List  on  the  back 
part  of  the  neck,  mantle,  part  of  the  shoulders,  interior 
scapulars,  basal  half  of  the  greater  wing-coverts,  se- 
condary quills,  bastard  wing,  greater  quills,  and  narrow 
border  of  the  long  tertials,  glossy  black.  Collar,  mii'l- 
dle  part  of  the  feathers  forming  the  shoulder  tuft,  extc^ 
rior  scapulars,  middle  wing-coverts,  anterior  half  of  tlie 
greater  coverts,  and  secondaries,  long  tertials,  Wily,  and 
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abdomen,  white.  Upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  sides 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  pale  reddish-brown,  each 
side-edge  of  the  feathers  having  a  black  streak.  Sides, 
flanks,  and  behind  the  thighs,  white,  undulated  with 
distinct  zigzag  bars  of  black.  Lower  part  of  the  back 
and  the  rump  deep  dove-brown,  undulated  with  white. 
Tail  composed  of  sixteen  feathers,  deep  broccoli-brown. 
Lesser  wing-coverts,  upon  the  ridge,  and  near  to  tbe 
dioulders,  deep  clove-brown. 

Female.  Pi. ATE  58*.  The  Female,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance 

to  that  of  the  preceding  species,  but  of  inferior  size,  and 
having  the  speculum,  or  white  part  upon  the  wing,  di- 
vided by  a  black  bar,  formed  by  a  part  of  the  basal 
half  of  the  secondaries  being  exposed  to  view. 
.  Crown  of  the  head,  and  occipital  crest  liver-brown.  Sides 
of  the  head  and  neck  pale  reddish-brown.  Chin  and 
throat  white.  Upper  plumage  (in  winter)  deep  broccoli- 
brown  ;  the  feathers  upon  the  mantle  and  sides  of  the 
breast  being  margined  with  greyish-white.  Under  plu- 
mage white.  Flanks  broccoli-brown,  margined  paler. 
Bill  and  legs  dingy  orange.     Irides  red. 

Young.  The  young  males  resemble  the  females  till  after  the  second 
moult,  when  they  begin  to  show  about  the  head  and 
back  the  characters  of  the  adult  bird. 
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HOODED  MERGANSER. 

Merous  cvcullatvs,  lAmu 
PLATE  LVIIL" 

MergUR  cucuUntuii,  U 

Orn,  3.  830.  sp.  a— 

BoreaL  2.  4U3.  No.  -in. 
Merganser  Virgtnianus  crlstahis,  Bna.  Om.  8.  258.  8. 
Mermtnser  cucuUatu>,  Slt^.  Shaw'u  ZooL  \%.  1G& 
Le  Rsrle  courtiiuie.  Bnff.  Ois.  8.  280.— Id.  Fl.  liltU.  935.  36. 
Round-cmteJ  Duck.  EdimnTi  GLean.  pL  300. 
Wind  Bird,  WUl.  (Angl.)  389. 
Hooded  Merganaer,  /-(fon.  Arc.  ZooL  8.  No.  4GT.— LoA.  Syn.  6.  420.  101. 

—  Wilt.  Atnev.  Om.  8.  83.  pL  69.  tl  1.  male—Selhi/  in  Trsiu.  Nat.  Hilt. 

Soc  Northumberland,  Durham  and  Newcastle,  I.  20). 
Mergus  Tuscus,  Lalh.  Ind.  Orn.  2.  832.  ip.  9.  ? 
Brown  Merganser,  Arct.  ZooL  1.  Sup.  p.  74-  i  f 


I  AM  enabled  to  add  this  beautiful  species  to  the  list  of  Bare 
the  British  Fauna  a.s  a  rare  visitant,  upon  the  authority  of  ^ 
a  specimen  that  was  killed  at  Vamiouth,  in  Norfolk,  in  the 
winter  of  1829;  the  skin  of  which,  through  the  kind  atten- 
tion of  an  esteemed  correspondent,  is  now  in  my  possession. 
It  appears  to  be  a  young  female,  as  the  crest  is  not  so  fully 
developed,  or  the  white  upon  the  secondary  quills  so  large, 
as  in  the  skin  of  on  adidt  bird  of  that  sex,  with  which  it  has 
been  compared.  Since  this  captiu-e,  I  have  been  infonned 
that  more  instances  have  occurred,  all  apparently  females,  or 
young  males  in  the  garb  of  that  sex ;  the  adult  male,  in  his 
elegant  piebald  plumage,  never  having  yet  been  seen  in  Eu- 
rope. This  bird  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  during 
the  summer  is  found  in  the  higher  latitudes,  or  fur-countries 
of  that  continent,  where  it  breeds  upon  the  margins  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers.  The  nest  is  formed  of  grans  and  other 
herbage,  intermixed  and  lined  with  down  and  feathem.  Its  NMt,A 
eggs  are  stated  to  he  eight  or  ten,  and  white ;  it  is  probable, 
however,  that,  when  fresh  laid,  they  will  be  like  those  of  all 
its  congeners,  tinged  with  pale  brown  or  buff".     During  the 
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winter  it  migrates  southwards,  and  is  then  dispersed  along 
the  coasts,  and  upon  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  where  Wilson  describes  it  as  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  as  possessing  similar  habits  to  those  of  the  Red-breasted 
Merganser.  In  this  species  the  bill  is  short,  and  intermediate 
in  form  between  that  of  the  Smew  and  of  the  two  foregoing 
birds.  The  teeth  are  also  different,  for,  instead  of  being 
conical  and  sharp-pointed,  they  are  broad  and  even  at  the^ 
top,  with  sharp  edges,  and  are  obliquely  set  in  the  mandibles. 
The  palate,  also,  in  the  place  of  acute  longitu^nal  ridges, 
has  several  transverse  furrows.  With  its  tracheal  anat(Hny 
we  have  but  little  acquaintance,  as  Wilson  merely  states 
that  it  has  a  small  labyrinth ;  and  the  part  is  not  adverted  to 
by  Dr  Richardson,  or  Mr  Swainson. 

Plate  58**  represents  the  above-mentioned  specimen,  ci 

which  the  description  is  as  follows. 

Qgf^ggfX        Length  nearly  eighteen  inches.  Bill,  from  the  forehead  to 

^eacrip'  the  tip,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long ;  rather  slender. 

Female.  *"*^  ^^^  ^  thick  at  the  base  as  in  the  Smew ;  the  serra- 

tures  broad,  with  sharp  edges.  The  colour  of  the  bill 
appears  to  have  been  orange  at  the  base,  and  darker 
towards  the  dp.  Chin  greyish-white,  speckled  with  pale 
broccoli-brown.  Crown  of  the  head  inclining  to  liver- 
brown ;  the  occipital  crest  (which  is  large  and  semicir- 
cular) passing  into  pale  reddish-brown.  Face,  cheeks, 
and  neck,  pale  broccoli-brown,  or  mouse  colour.  Breast 
and  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  neck  broccoli-brown,  deep- ' 
ly  margined  with  pearl-grey.  Upper  parts  of  the  body 
brownish-black ;  the  feathers  upon  the  mantle  and  sca- 
pulars being  margined  with  obscure  greyish -brown. 
Outer  edges  of  the  exterior  webs  of  the  secondaries 
white,  forming  a  small  speculum  in  the  middle  of  the " 
wing.  Under  plumage  white.  The  sides  and  flanks 
broccoli-brown,  with  paler  margins.  Tail  composed  of 
fourteen  feathers,  deep  clove-brown,  and  reaching  near- 
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ly  three  inches  beyond  the  closed  wings.  Legs  and  feet 
brown,  tinged  with  red.  Tarsus  one  inch  in  length. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  adult  male,  as  given 
by  Dr  Richardson,  in  the  Fauna  Americ,  Boreal.^  and 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Wilson  in  every  essential 
particular. 
^  Top  of  the  head,  dorsal  plumage,  upper  small  wing-coverts,  Male, 
quills  and  tail,  blackish-brown.  Sides  of  the  head,  neck, 
bars  upon  the  shoulders,  scapulars,  tertiaries,  and  bases 
of  the  secondaries  and  greater  coverts,  glossy  greenish- 
black.  Broad  bar  behind  the  eye,  through  the  middle 
of  the  crest,  alternate  bars  upon  the  shoulder,  tips  of 
the  greater  coverts,  exterior  borders  of  the  secondaries, 
central  stripes  on  the  tertiaries,  and  under  plumage, 
white.  Flanks  finely  undulated  with  yeUowish-brown 
and  black.  The  crest,  according  to  Wilson,  is  com- 
posed of  two  separate  rows  of  feathers  radiating  from 
each  side  of  the  head,  and  which  can  be  easily  divided 
by  the  hand.     Irides  golden  or  kingVyellow. 


SMEW,  OR  WHITE  NUN. 

M ERG  us  ALBELLUSy   lAfm. 

PLATE  LIX. 

Meiguf  albellua,  Uwiu  Syst  I.  800.  b.^GmeL  Syst  1.  647^ — Brio,  Orn. 

«.  245.  3.  t  24.  t  1 — Lath,  Ind.  Orn  2.  031.  sp.  6— 5Aai0*<ZooL  12.  157. 

pL  5f — WiU,  Amer.  Orn.  8.  136.  pL  71>  t  A.^-FUm,  Br.  Anim.  I.  129. 

tp.  202. 

Mergus  major  cirrhatus,  Rait  Svn.  135.  A Will.  254.  t.  64. 

]>  Petit  Marie  hupp^,  ou  U  Pie'tte,  Buff,  Ou.  &  375._ld.  PL  EnL  449.— 

Temm.  Man.  d*C)m.  2.  887. 
Weisoer-sager,  Bechtt,  Naturg.  Deut.  4.  804 — Meyer j  Tasschenb.  2.  571* 
Smew,  or  White  Nun.  Penn.  Br.  Zool  %.  569.  No.  282_L#tMn*«  Br.  Birds, 

6.  pi.  234 — Lath,  Svn.  6.  42K_Id.  Sup.  271.— Id.  Sup.  2.  338.~Id.  in 

Tr«ma.  Linn.  See  4l  234.  pL  18.  f.  3.  and  4.  (tnchet) — BimU,  Ora.  Diet. 

and  Sup  — f  «^.  Cat  Dorset  1 9 — BemitkU  Br.  Birds,  «d.  1828,  p.  1 38^ 

— Ftem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  129.  sp.  tOf,  &c 

VOL.  IT.  B  b 
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IS  minutiu,  Linn.  SjM.  1.  209.  6, — LaOi.  Ind.  Om.  a.'S3L  ip.  T.  J 

^  IS  Asiatlfus,  Gniel.  S,vs(.  1-  548.  G.  B. 
Merganser  stellatus,  Atm.'  Om.  6.  368.  6. 


Mer 


■,  Btiti.  Om.  6.  2*3.  3. 


Femello,  B«f.  PI.  KnL450. 
I.e  Harie  etoiU,  Suf  Ois.  8,  !73. 
Wensel  Coot.  ^/4in'»  Biras,  1. 1.  SB. 
Red-headed  Smew,  Br.  Zoot  2.  «63.- 
Lough  Uivi^r,  Pmn.  Dr.  ZooL  2.  UiO.. 

Birds,  ed.  lSaii,p.362 
Minute  MergUKT,  Lath.  Std.  fi.  429.  6.— Lnrii 

— Mont  Omith.  Diet,  end  St 


Bird«,  6.  pL  23& 
Sup. 
FftoviicctAi, — V«re  Wlgeon,  JIagpie  Diver. 
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Periodical  Is  severe  winters  the  Smew  is  not  uncommon  in  the  east- 
ern and  southern  jiarts  of  England,  where  it  is  found  on  the 
const,  as  well  as  upon  the  rivers  farther  inland,  and  poolfi  of 
fresh-water  in  the  fenny  districts.  In  the  northern  counties 
it  is  always  of  rare  occurrence,  arising  in  all  prohability  from 
the  line  of  its  migration  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia  being  in  parallels  more  to  the  eastward,  as  it  is 
abundant  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  &c.  The  majority 
of  such  as  visit  our  shores  are  females,  or  immature  males  in 
the  similar  plumage,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lough 
Diver,  or  Red-headed  Smew ;  the  male,  in  his  mature  garb, 
being  comparatively  seldom  met  with.  In  New  England, 
and  some  other  districts  of  the  United  States,  ai-cording  to 
Wii.soN,  it  is  a  common  species  during  its  winter  migration ; 
and  is  then  found,  as  with  us,  both  upon  the  sea-coast,  and 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior.  He  does  not,  however, 
mention  the  parts  of  that  continent  to  which  it  retires  during 
the  summer,  nor  did  the  bird  come  under  the  notice  of  Dr 
RiCHAEDSON  in  the  course  of  his  northern  expeditions.  In 
Europe  it  retires  to  high  latitudes  for  the  purpose  of  repro- 
duction ;  Iceland  and  Greenland  being  among  the  number ; 
and  in  Asia  it  is  found  in  Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  &c. — It 

Nest,  Ac.  breeds  upon  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  its  eggs  are 
stated  to  be  of  a  yellowish- white,  from  eight  to  twelve  in 
number.  Like  the  others  of  its  genua,  it  is  an  admirable  _ 
diver,  and  has  the  power  of  remaining  long  beneath  t 
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face  without  rising  t«  breathe. — It  feeds  on  fish  (which  it  FotA 
pursues  under  water),  as  alao  on  small  crustacese,  and  insects. 
It  is  a  very  shy  and  vigihint  bird,  and  takes  wing  with  great 
readiness  when  apprehensive  of  danger ;  flynig  rapidly,  and 
supporting  it  for  a  long  time.  The  trachea  of  the  male  is 
n&rrow  immediately  below  the  glottis,  but  becomes  gradual- 
ly enlarged  as  it  approaches  the  middle  of  its  course,  fruni 
whence  to  the  lower  larynx  it  is  of  nearly  an  equal  diameter, 
formed  of  bony  rings,  with  very  little  intervening  cartilage. 
The  labyrinth  K  not  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
bird  as  that  of  tlie  Goosander,  or  of  the  Red-hreasted  Mer- 
ganser, and  differs  also  in  form ;  its  greatest  diameter  being 
the  horizontal  one,  instead  of  the  perpendicular.  The  exte- 
rior face  of  the  tympanum  has  a  large  rounded  orifice,  co- 
vered by  a  thin  membrane,  as  in  the  Goosander.  The  fe- 
males and  young  males  of  this  bird  were  long  considered  to 
be  B  distinct  species ;  the  discovery,  however,  by  Dr  Latham 
and  others,  of  the  males  of  this  supposed  species  possessing 
the  precise  tracheal  organization  of  the  adult  male  Smew, 
has  enabled  later  writers  lo  correct  the  error.  Mr  Stephens 
has  separated  the  Smew  from  the  other  Mergansers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  comparative  shortness  of  its  bill,  and  the  modi- 
fication of  the  teeth  or  serratures,  wliich  do  not  point  so  dis- 
tinctly backward,  and  are  closer  set  than  iu  the  larger  spe- 
cies. At  the  same  time,  he  has  retiuned  the  Hooded  Mer- 
ganser among  them,  although  its  hill  (taking  the  size  of  the 
respective  birds  into  consideration)  is  nearly  as  short  as  that 
of  the  Smew,  and  the  teeth,  in  their  form  and  arrangement, 
differ  even  more  from  those  of  the  Goosander,  Sic.  than  those 
of  the  latter  bird.  This  arrangement  has  not,  however,  been 
adopted  by  any  other  ornithologist. 

Plate  59.  represents  the  Male  and  Female,  of  the  natural 
size. 
Bill  and  legs  deep  bluish-grey.     On  each  side  of  the  face,    fJenenl 
and  surrounding  the  eye,  is  a  large  patch  nf  greenish-   lion, 

Bb2 
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Mile.  black ;  the  occiput,  and  part  of  the  occipital  crest,  being 

of  the  same  colour.  Head,  neck,  breast,  and  under 
plumage,  pure  white.  The  back,  and  the  two  crescents, 
which  advancing,  partly  encircle  the  lower  neck  and 
breast,  black.  Shoulders,  and  part  of  the  lesser  wing- 
coverts,  white.  Scapulars  white,  and  greyish -white, 
margined  on  the  outer  webs  with  black.  Secondaries 
and  middle  wing-coverts  deep  glossy  black,  with  a  nar- 
row fringe  of  white.  Sides  and  flanks  with  transverse 
zigzag  lines  of  black.  Upper  tail-coverts  bluish- grey. 
Tail  the  same,  and  graduated.     Quills  brownish-black. 

Femife;        Much  less  than  the  male  bird.  Head,  crested  occiput,  and 

hinder  part  of  the  neck,  reddish-brown.  Throat  and 
sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  white.  Lower  part 
of  neck,  breast,  sides  and  flanks,  ash-grey.  Back,  sca- 
pulars, upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail,  deep  grey,  inclining 
to  clove-brown.  Middle  part  of  the  lesser  wing  coverts 
greyish-white.  The  rest  of  the  wings  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  secondaries  and  greater  coverts,  which  are 
bordered  with  white)  deep  greyish-black.  Legs  and  biH 
deep  grey. 

Young.         The  young  of  both  sexes  are  similar  to  the  adult  female. 

At  the  second  moult  the  males  indicate,  by  a  few  black 
feathers,  the  commencement  of  the  patch  on  the  side  of 
the  face ;  the  back  also  becomes  varied  with  black ;  and 
appearances  of  the  two  crescents  are  discernible. 
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FAMILY  II.— COLYMBID^. 

From  the  natatorial  groups  of  the  Anatida,  distinguished, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  the  rest  of  that  family  by  the  flattened 
form  of  the  body,  the  backward  position  of  the  legs,  the 
shortened  and  concave  wings,  and  by  habits  more  decidedly 
accordant  with  a  life  on  the  ocean,  we  now  pass  on  tO  the 
family  of  the  Colt/mbida,    Here  we  shall  find  the  above  cha- 
racteristics displayed  in  a  still  greater  degree,  and  which,  as 
contributing  so  essentially  to  the  perfection  of  this  mode  of 
existence,  render  this  family  one  of  the  typical  divisions  of 
the  Order.     In  the  birds  which  compose  it,  the  legs  are 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  with  which  they  form 
an  acute  angle,  acting,  as  it  were,  as  propelling  oars  from 
the  stem.     The  tarsi  and  feet  alone  are  exposed  and  free ; 
the  tibia  and  femur  being  inclosed  within  the  integuments 
of  the  abdomen.    'J'he  tarsus  is  remarkably  thin,  or  laterally 
compressed ;  and  the  feet  (although  large,  and  furnished  with 
membranes)  have  the  toes  so  articulated,  as  to  fold  into  a 
very  small  compass  when  drawn  towards  the  body  after  ma- 
king the  necessary  stroke,  thus  offering  the  least  possible  re- 
sistance in  the  water.  The  lobated  hind  toe  possessed  by  the 
more  aquatic  ducks  is  still  retained  in  this  family,  and,  in 
some  members  of  it,  is  joined  to  the  inner  toe  by  a  small 
uniting  membrane,  shewing  thus  a  connexion  also  with  the 
Pelecanida.     The  contour  of  the  body  is  oval,  broad,  and 
depressed,  narrowing  towards  the  neck,  which  is  long  and 
tapering.    The  wings  are  short  and  concave,  as  well,  or  per- 
haps even  better,  adapted  for  aiding  progression  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  through  the  air.     The  bill  is  strait 
and  compressed,  ending  in  a  sharp  point,  and  destitute  of 
the  cuticular  membrane  that  envelopes  it  in  the  Auatida. 
From  the  backward  position  of  the  legs  the  individuals  of 
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this  family  are  unable  to  walk  upon  land,  and  they  rarely  of 
their  own  accord  come  to  shore,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
reproduction ;  and  this  is  almost  always  effected  on  the  im- 
mediate margin  of  the  water,  or  amidst  the  floating  herbage 
that  covers  many  of  the  situations  they  inhabit.  They  swim 
aiid  dive  with  equal  ease,  and  can  remain  for  a  long  time 
submerged.  The  genera  at  present  assigned  to  this  famOy 
are  two,  viz.  the  Grebe  (Podiceps),  and  Diver  (Cok/mbus). 


Genus  PODICEPS,  Latham.    GKEBE. 


GENERIC  CHARACTERS. 


Bill  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  head,  strong,  slightly 
eompressed^  strait,  entire,  hard,  and  pointed;  the  upper 
mandible  inclining  slightly  towards  the  tip ;  the  lower  one 
turning  upwards  from  the  gonys^  or  angle ;  tomia  of  both 
mandibles  bending  inwards.  Nostrils  lateral,  basal,  linear, 
pierced  in  the  middle  of  the  nasal  fosse.  Lorum^  or  space 
between  the  comer  of  the  bill  and  the  eye,  naked. 

Wings  short,  and  concave.     No  tail. 

Legs  placed  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body ;  the 
tibiae  enclosed  within  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen.  Tarsi 
much  compressed ;  feet  of  four  toes,  three  before,  and  one 
behind ;  the  front  toes  much  flattened,  and  each  furnished 
with  a  broad  membrane ;  which  membranes  become  united 
near  the  base ;  outer  toe  longer  than  the  middle  one ;  hind 
toe  articulated  on  the  tarsus,  and  provided  with  a  lobated 
membrane.  Nails  large,  flat,  and  broad.  Plumage  soft, 
downy,  thick ;  with  a  silky  lustre. 

In  former  systems,  when  the  natural  aflinities  which  con- 
nect the  various  Orders,  Families,  &c.  together  were  neglect- 
ed, or  at  least  but  imperfectly  investigated,  the  Grebes^  from 
a  fancied  resemblance  (for  such  it  may  properly  be  termed) 
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in  the  form  of  their  feet,  were  arranged  with  the  Coots  and 
Phalaropes  (birds  also  belonging  to  different  families),  and 
formed  a  truly  artificial  division,  under  the  title  of  Pinnati- 
pedes.  Instead  of  the  free  tibia,  and  the  gressorial  foot,  cal- 
culated for  progress  upon  land,  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nished  with  distinct  membranes  to  assist  in  swimming,  as  we 
see  exemplified  in  the  Coot,  the  feet  of  the  Grebes  are 
formed  upon  a  very'  different  plan,  and  expressly  adapted 
for  the  watery  element,  as  the  position  of  the  tarsus  and  the 
articulation  of  the  toes  are  such  as  to  give  no  stability  to  the 
body  upon  land,  and  progression  there  is  effectually  prevent- 
ed by  the  restrained  action  of  the  tibise.  Except  in  the  toes 
being  separated  towards  their  extremities,  and  each  furnished 
with  a  distinct  web,  the  form  of  the  legs  and  feet  approaches 
closely  to  that  seen  in  the  genus  Colymbus  ;  the  tarsus  suffer- 
ing an  equal  lateral  compression,  and  the  outer  toe  exceeding 
the  other  two  in  length.  The  Grebes  are  remarkably  active 
in  the  water,  which  they  never  quit,  as  they  even  breed  there ; 
making  their  nests  amidst- the  reeds  and  other  strong  aquatic 
herbage  that  is  found  in  the  localities  they  inhabit  From 
their  shortness  of  wing,  and  want  of  tail,  they  rise  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  scarcely  ever  have  recoiu*se  to  flight,  except  for 
change  of  abode,  or  migration ;  as,  when  pursued,  they  al- 
ways endeavour  to  escape  by  diving.  They  feed  on  fish, 
aquatic  insects,  and  vegetables.  The  genus  has  a  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution,  some  species  being  found  in  eve^ 
quarter  of  the  globe. 
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RED-NECKED   GREBE. 

PODICEPS  RVBRlCOLUSy  Loth. 

PLATE  LXXII. 

Podiceps  rubricoUis,  LaOh,  Ind.  Orn.  2.  783*  sp-  6,~^teph.  Shawns  ZooL 
13.  & — Flem,  Br.  Anim.  1. 131.  sp.  207 — Faun.  Amer.  BoreaL  2.  411. 
Na  175. 

Colymbus  rubricolliB,  Gmel.  Svst.  1.  592 

Coljmbus  subcristatus,  Gmel.  Sjst.  1.  590. 

Le  Gr^be  k  Joues  griaes,  Buff.  Ois.  8.  241.— /(i  PL  EnL  931. 

Gr^be  Jou-gris,  Temm,  Man.  d*Omith.  2.  720. 

Graukehliger  Steissfiiss,  Meyer,  Tasschenb  Deut.  2. 429. 

Bed-necked  Grebe,  Penn.  Arct.  Zool  2.  499.  C^Lath.  Syn.  b,  288.^Id. 
Sup.  260.  pL  118 — LemtCa  Br.  Birds,  5.  pL  199. — Mont.  Orn.  Diet,  and 

Sup Bewick's  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  2.  p.  t.  161 ShawU  ZooL  13.  8.— 

Rennie's  Mont  Orn.  p.  408. 

Coljmbus  Parotis,  Gmel.  Syat.  1.  592 — Young. 

Most  of  our  authors  speak  of  the  Red-necked  Grebe  as  a 
very  rare  British  species,  but  more,  I  am  inclined  to  think^ 
from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  its  habits  during  its  sojourn 
with  us,  than  from  the  real  scarcity  of  the  bird,  as  in  Nor- 
thumberland I  have  met  with  it  at  least  as  frequently  as  any 
of  the  other  species.  It  differs,  however,  from  them  in  being 
much  oftener  seen  in  the  salt  than  in  fresh  water ;  and  from 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  escape  in  the  open  sea,  and 
the  little  attention  paid  to  so  nimble  a  diver  by  the  wildfowl 
shooter,  it  is  seldom  procured,  unless  expressly  sought  for. 
Periodical  -phe  several  specimens  I  have  obtained  were  all  killed  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  therefore  I  conceive  it 
to  be  only  a  visitant  to  us  during  that  period ;  and  this  opi- 
nion seems  strengthened  by  the  silence  of  all  our  own  writers 
as  to  its  breeding  in  the  British  Islands.  In  size  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Homed  and  the  Crested  Grebes,  of 
which  latter  species  Pennant  supposed  it  might  be  a  variety. 
A  comparison,  however,  between  these  two  must  at  once 
convince  any  one  of  that  not  being  the  case,  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  red-necked  species  being  decidedly  promi- 
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nent.  Like  the  others  of  its  genus,  it  is  a  very  expert  diver, 
remaining  long  under  water;  and,  when  pursued,  merely 
raises  its  bill  above  the  surface  for  respiration. — It  feeds  up-  Food, 
on  small  fish,  insects,  &c. ;  and  the  stomach,  upon  dissection, 
is  always  found  to  contain  a  mass,  greater  or  less,  of  its  own 
feathers, — a  peculiarity  which  has  been  observed  in  all  the 
species,  but  whether  swallowed  accidentally  in  dressing  the 
plumage,  or  purposely  to  aid  the  digestive  process,  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  I  should  rather  favour 
the  latter  supposition,  as  the  feathers  which  have  been  for 
some  time  in  the  stomach  are  much  comminuted,  and  in  a 
fit  state  for  passing  into  the  intestines ;  a  fact  also  observed 
by  Montagu.  This  species  is  widely  diffused,  being  abun- 
dant in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is  found  upon 
the  lakes  and  larger  rivers,  but  it  becomes  gradually  rarer 
to  the  westward.  It  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions  of  America,  and  was  met  with  upon  the  Great  Slave 
Lake  during  Franklin's  Expedition  in  182S. — Its  nest  is 
built  amidst  the  aquatic  herbage,  or  reeds,  composed  of  simi-  Xest,  Ac. 
lar  decayed  materials,  and  rises  and  falls  with  the  water. 
The  eggs  are  stated  by  Temmixck  to  be  three  or  four,  of  a 
greenish-white,  clouded  with  deep  brown. 

Plate  72.  Represents  this  bird  of  the  natural  size,  from  a 
specimen  killed  in  1826  at  the  Fern  Islands,  on  the  Nor- 
thumbrian coast. 

Bill  one  inch  and  a  half  in  lenerth  from  the  forehead  to  the  ^^n^*! 

deicrip- 
tip,  black,  with  the  base  of  the  under  mandible,  and  the  tion. 

lower  part  of  the  upper  one,  lemon-yellow.  Crown  of 
the  head,  and  occipital  tufts,  deep  glossy  greyish-black. 
Cheeks,  chin,  and  throat,  grey,  palest  towards  the  junc- 
tion with  the  feathers  of  the  head.  Back  part  of  the 
neck  and  upper  plumage  deep  blackish-grey,  with  the 
edges  of  the  feathers  paler.  Throat  and  breast  orange- 
coloured  brown,  the  latter  being  clouded  with  greyish- 
white.     Belly  and  abdomen  greyish-white,  with  a  silky 
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lustre,  and  faintly  spotted  with  darker  grey.  Sides  and 
flanks  grey,  the  feathers  open  in  texture.  Five  or  six 
of  the  secondary  quills  white,  forming  a  patch  or  specu- 
lum. Quills  hair-brown.  Legs  and  toes  greyish-black, 
with  a  greenish  tinge. 


CRESTED    GREBE. 

PODICEPS  CRIST ATUSy   LcOh. 

PLATE  LXXIII.    Figs.  1.  a»d  2. 

Fodioeps  crisUtus,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  2.  780.  1 — Stsjih.  Shaw's  ZooL  13. 

Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  131.  ro.  206 — Faun.  Amer.  BoreaL  2.  410.  Na  174. 
Colymbus  cristotus,  Linn,  Sjst.  1.  222.  7- — G^^^  Sjst.  1.  689. 
Colymbus  miyor  cristatus  et  comutus,  Raii  Sjn.  124.  A.  %-^WiU,  257* 

t.61. 
Coljmbus  comutus,  Brita,  Om.  6.  45.  No.  4.  t.  6.  £  1. 
Le  Gr^be  comu.  Buff,  Ois.  &  236.  t.  19.— Id.  PL  £nL  400. 
Gr^be  hupp^  Temm,   Man.  d*Orn.  2.  717. — Cuv,  Reg.  Anim.  1.  600—. 

Leswn^  Man.  d*C)mith.  2.  350. 
Gehaubter  Steissfuss,  Bechst,  Natuig.  Deut.  4.  633. — Meifety  Tasscfaenb. 

Deut.  2.  426. 
Greater  Crested  and  Homed  Douker,  AlbnCa  Birds,  1. 1.  81. — WUL  (AngL) 

340.  t.  61. 
Crested  Grebe,  Br.  ZooL  2.  497.  No.  223.— Arct.  ZooL  2.  49&  k,^Laih. 

Syn.  6.  281.  1 — LewMa  Br.  Birds,  6.  pL  106 — MonL  Omith.  Diet  1, — 

Bewick's  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  2.  p.  t.  163_5rAato*«  ZooL  13.  3. 

Coljmbus  urinator,  Linn,  Sjst  1.  223.  9 ,GmeL  Sjst.  1.  693. 

Colymbus,  Briit.  Om.  6.  34.  1. 1.  3.  £  1. 

Colymbus  dnereus  miyor,  Rait  Sjn.  124.  A.  1. 

Colymbus  mdor  Aldrov.  Rati  Syn.  126.  ^—WilL  266. 

Le  Gr^be,  et  le  Gr^be  hupp^,  Buff.  Ois.  &  233.  et  237 — Id.  PL  £nL  944. 

et  941. 

Greater  Loon  or  Arsefoot,  WUL  (AngL)  339.  61 Edw.  t.  360. 

Tippet  Grebe,  Br.  ZooL  2.  496.  No.  222.  t.  l^.^Laih.  Sjn.  &  383.  % 

Bewitk'g  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  2.  p.  t  166. 

Provincial. — Gaunt,  Caigoose,  Loon. 

The  Crested  Grebe  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  genus,  and 
is  an  indigenous  species,  breeding  annually  on  the  pools 
amidst  the  fens,  on  the  moors  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire, 
and  on  a  few  of  the  northern  Scottish  lakes.  During  the 
winter,  when  the  waters  of  the  interior  of  the  country  are 
frozen,  it  retires  to  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  to  the  line  of 
sea-coast,  where  it  obtains  the  necessary  supply  of  fish  and 
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small  crustacrous  animals,  which  constitute  its  principal 
food,  B3  I  have  repeatedly  found  upon  opening  the  stomachs  F«>d- 
of  those  obtained  during  the  above  season.  Being  upwards 
of  three  years  in  acquiring  maturity,  or  at  least  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  frieze  that  surrounds  the  neck  and  the  oc- 
cipital tufts,  it  is  much  more  frequently  met  with  in  the 
young  or  imperfect  state  of  plumage,  than  in  that  Of  the 
adult ;  and  out  of  more  than  a  dozen  specimens,  which  have 
at  different  limes  come  under  ray  observation,  not  one  had 
attained  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  Crested  Grebe. 
In  this  immature  state  it  was  long  supposed  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  and  as  such  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tippet 
Grebe,  adopted  from  the  use  to  which  the  soft  and  silky 
plumage  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  was  often  applied. 
When  swimming,  it  moves  very  rapidly,  and,  from  the  flat- 
ness of  its  body,  exhibits  little  more  than  the  head  and  neck 
above  the  water.  It  dives  with  remarkable  quickness,  and 
is  able  to  avoid  the  shot  from  a  fowling-piece  flred  by  flint 
and  steel,  though  it  cannot  so  easily  escape  from  the  sudden 
inflammation  of  the  percussion-lock.  Its  progreiis  when  be- 
low the  surface,  which  (as  in  other  di«ng  birds)  is  perform- 
ed by  an  action  of  the  wings  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  fly- 
ing, is  so  speedy,  as  frequently  to  baflle  the  pursuit  of  a  well- 
managed  boat,  and  a  stretch  of  SOO  yards  is  sometimes  made, 
before  it  rises  again  to  breathe ;  and  this  act  of  respiration, 
before  the  bird  becomes  fatigued  by  continued  pursuit,  is 
commonly  effected  by  merely  raising  the  head  above  water  •. 
It  rarely  flies,  according  to  Temminck,  even  making  its  mi- 
grations by  swimming,  which,  however,  cannot  always  be 
the  case,  as  it  is  sometimes  found  on  isolated  pieces  of  water, 
where  it  could  not  arrive  unless  by  the  use  of  its  wings ;  and 

*  When  mnking  a  tour  through  Hollnnd,  in  companj  with  Sir  William 
Jauumb,  we  one  daj.  In  looking  after  wild  fowl  upon  the  lakes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Uotterdaio,  gsre  cluce  to  >  hird  of  thi«  apeciea,  and 
though  in  a  boat  conducled  bj  tho«e  uc uslomed  to  th«  huiineM^  it  coat  ui 
upwsidi  of  an  hour  uid  u^half '■  severe  exertion,  to  get  iritfain  nuige,  and 
secure  it  hy  k  ihot  throu^  the  neck. 
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these,  though  short,  are  not  comparatively  smaller  than  in 
some  other  species  that  are  known  to  fly  occasionally.  Up- 
on the  continental  parts  of  Europe  it  is  abundant,  particular- 
ly in  Holland  and  certain  districts  of  Germany.  It  is  also 
known  in  America,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Fauna  Americae 
Borealis,  as  having  been  killed  by  Dr  Richardson  upon  the 
Saskatchewan, — It  breeds  in  the  fresh  water,  amidst  reeds 
Nest  &c.  *^^  other  rank  herbage,  and  the  nest,  which  is  very  large 
and  floats  on  the  surface,  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  decayed 
vegetable  roots,  flags,  stems  of  water-lily,  &c.  The  eggs, 
three  or  four  in  number,  are  of  a  greenish- white,  in  size 
rather  bigger  than  those  of  a  Teal.  The  young,  when  first 
excluded,  are  clothed  in  a  parti- coloured  down  of  reddish- 
brown  and  greyish- white,  and  are  assiduously  attended  by 
the  parent,  who  procures  food  for  tliem,  and,  according  to 
Pennant,  has  often  been  observed  to  feed  them  with  small 
eels. 


General 
descrip- 
tion. 

Adult  bird. 


Plate  73.  Fig.  1.  Represents  the  adult  bird  in  perfect  plu- 
mage. 
Bill  longer  than  the  head,  measuring  two  inches  in  length 
from  the  forehead  to  the  tip ;  the  base  dull  brick-red, 
the  tip  greyish-white.  Lores  red.  Irides  crimson-red. 
Eyestreak,  cheeks,  and  throat,  white.  Crown  of  the 
head,  long  occipital  tufts,  and  bf)ttom  part  of  the  neck- 
frieze,  lustrous  greyish-black.  The  upper  part  of  the 
neck-frieze  pale  reddish-brown.  Fore  part  of  the  neck 
and  under  parts  white,  with  a  silky  or  silvery  lustre. 
Hind  part  of  the  neck,  back,  scapulars,  middle  wing- 
coverts  and  flanks,  deep  clove-brown,  with  a  blackish- 
green  lustre.  Wing-coverts  next  to  the  shoulders,  and 
the  secondary  quills,  white.  Greater  quills  hair-brown. 
I^egs  on  the  outside  grey,  or  deep  lead-colour ;  on  the 
inside  yellowish- white.  Hind  ridge  of  the  tarsus  hav. 
ing  a  double  row  of  serratures,  formed  by  the.  projec- 
tion of  the  scales  that  run  down  each  side. 


Grebe. 
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Fig.  2.  Represents  a  bird  of  the  second  year. 

Cheeks  and  throat  white.  Occipital  tufts  short,  blackish- 
grey.  Sides  and  flanks  dashed  with  yellowish-brown. 
During  the  first  year,  the  occipital  tufts  are  scarcely 
discernible.  As  the  bird  approaches  to  maturity,  the 
tufts  increase  in  size,  and  the  neck-frieze  becomes  gnu 
dually  developed. 


Young 
bird. 


HORNED    GREBK 


PODICEPS  CORSrTUSf  Lotk. 


PLATE  LXXIV.  Figs.  1.  and  2. 


Fodiceps  cornutus,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  2.  782.  sp.  6. — Shawns  ZnoL  13.  9.  pi.  1-— 

riem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  131.  sp.  208 — Fauna  Amer.  Boreal.  2.  411.  No.  176. 
Colymbus  cornutus,  GmeL  Syst  I.  591.  sp.  19. 
Colymbus  cornutus  minor,  Bris*.  6.  50.  5. 
Coljmbus  seu  Podiceps  minor,  ttaii  Svn.  190.  14. 
Le  Petit  Gr^be  comu,  Buffi  Ois.  8.  237— Cwo.  Reg.  Anim.  1.  608 L«f- 

Mm,  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  356. 
Gr^be  d'Esclavonie,  Buff.  PI.  EnL  404.  ) 

Grebe  comu,  ou  Esclavon,  Temm.  Man.  d*Omith.  2.  721. 
Gehomter  Steissfuss,  Meyer^  Tasschenb.  Deut.  2.  t.  Heft.  18. 
Eared  or  Homed  Dobchick,  Edwards'  Glean,  t.  145. 
Homed  Grebe,  Penn.  Arct.  ZooL  2.  AM, —Lath.  Syn.  5.  287*  6.  t  91. — 

Shaw'M  Zool  13.  9.  pi    1 — Flem,  Br.  Anim.  1.  131.  sp.  208 — Rennie's 

Mont.  Omith.  Diet.  261. 
Sclavonian  Grebe,  Mont.  Omith.  Diet.  1.  et  Sup. 

Podiceps  obscurus,  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  2.  782.  sp.  4.  ^ 

Pudiceps  caspicus,  lAith.  Ind.  Om.  2.  784.  sp.  7* 

Colymbus  obscurus,  GmeL  Syst.  1.  592. 

Colymbus  caspicus,  Gmel.  Syst  1.  593. 

Le  Petit  GrC^be,  Buff.  Ois.  8.  232.— M  PL  EnL  942. 

Black  and  White  Dohchick,  Edwants'  (Uean.  pL  96.  f.  1. 

Duskj  Grebe,  Penn.  Br.  ZooL  2.  49«.  No.  226.  pi.  78. — Arct.  ZooL  2.  420. 

—Lath.  Syn.  5.  286.— .Z^(rtn*«  Br.  Birds,  5.  pL  \9S.—Mont.  Omith.  Diet. 

—Bewick's  Br.  Bu-ds,  ed.  1826,  2.  p.  t.  159.  • 

In  the  adult  plumage  the  Horned  Grebe  may  he  reckoned 
a  rare  British  bird,  particularly  in  the  northern  counties  of 

*  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  above  synonymes  attached  to  the  young 
of  this  species  arc  equally  liable  of  application  to  the  Eared  Grebe  in  the 
immature  state,  which  is  only  to  be  distinguished  by  a  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  bilL 


The 
Adult 


Young. 
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England,  where  a  fresh  specimen  in  this  state  never  fell  un- 
der my  observation.  It  does,  however,  breed  (though  in 
small  numbers)  in  the  fenny  districts  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, but  not,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  in  Scotland,  although 
Dr  Fleming,  in  his  History  of  British  Animals,  has  given 
it  as  resident  there,  and  common.  In  the  young  state,  or  as 
the  Dusky  Grebe  of  authors,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
upon  our  coasts  during  the  winter  months,  where  it  inhabits 
inlets  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  scarcely  a  season  passes 
without  several  of  these  and  the  young  of  the  next  species 
being  brought  for  my  inspection.  Its  habits  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  two  preceding  species,  and  it  is  equally  active  in 
the  water,  whether  in   swimming  or  diving.     It  feeds  on 

Food.  shell-fish,  crustacese,  and  insects ;  and  in  its  stomach,  on  dis- 
section, is  found  the  same  sort  of  concreted  mass  of  feathers 
that  has  been  before  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Red- 
necked Grebe,  and  which  appear  to  be  mostly  taken  from 

Nest,  &c  the  under  parts  of  the  body. — It  breeds  among  the  reeds  and 
sedges,  constructing  a  large  nest  of  decayed  vegetables,  roots, 
&c.,  and  which  is  calculated  to  rise  and  fall  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tide.  In  this  it  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  sul- 
lied white,  but  according  to  Temminck,  spotted  with  brown. 
In  Europe,  it  is  most  plentiful  towards  the  north-east,  and  is 
also  found  in  Northern  Asia.  It  is  a  common  species  in 
North  America,  and  is  described  by  Dr  Richardson  as  fre- 
quenting every  lake  with  grassy  borders  throughout  the  fur 
countries. 


General 
descrip. 
tion. 

Adult  bird. 


Plate  74.  Fig.  1.  Represents  the  Adult  Male,  from  a  beau- 
tiful British  specimen  kindly  lent  to  me  for  the  present 
purpose  by  William  Yarrell,  Esq. 
Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  compressed ;  both  mandibles 
equally  sloping  to  its  point,  black ;  the  base  of  the  un- 
der mandible  flesh-coloured,  the  extreme  point  greyish- 
white.  Lore  lake-red.  Irides  crimson,  with  an  inte- 
rior ring  of  white.     Forehead,  crown,  and  large  rufl^ 
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oicircling  the  neck,  glossy  greenish-black.  Between 
the  hill  and  eyes  is  a  patch  of  reddish-brown.  Streak 
behind  the  eyes,  and  the  occipital  tufts  (or  horns)  buff- 
mtmge.  Hind  part  of  the  neck,  back,  scapulars  and 
wings,  blackish-grey,  the  feathers  having  paler  margins. 
Secondaries  white.  Fore  part  and  sides  of  neck,  and 
sides  of  the  breast,  rich  reddish-orange.  The  rest  of 
the  under  plumage  shining  silky  white.  In  the  legs^ 
die  outside  of  the  tarsus  is  deep  grey,  and  the  inside 
pale  yellowish-giey. 

ig«  S.  Represents  the  same  bird  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  Young 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dusky  Grebe, 
thflft  is,  in  its  first  year. 

Bill  bluish-grey,  towards  the  base  flesh-red.  Lore  red. 
Crown  of  the  head,  nape  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  and 
ihe  whole  of  the  upper  plumage,  greyish-black,  with  a 
tinge  of  clove-brown,  the  dorsal  feathers  having  paler 
margins.  Chin,  cheeks,  and  throat,  pure  white.  Fore 
part  and  sides  of  the  neck  greyish.  Sides  and  flanks 
grey.  The  rest  of  the  under  plumage  silky  white. 
Legs  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  adult  bird. 


EARED   GREBE. 

PODICEPS  AURITUSy  Loih, 

PLATE  LXXIV.    Fio.  S. 

dioeps  auritus,  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  2.  781.  sp.  3. — ShawU  ZooL  13.  13. — 
Fkmu  Br.  Anim.  I.  132.  sp.  209. 

IjrmbuB  auzitiM,  lAtm.  Syst.  1.  222.  7* — Gm$l  Sjst.  1.  690. — Brut.  Orn. 
1.54.6. 

Petit  Or^be  hupp^,  Buff,  Ois.  a  235. 

tte  Oreilkrd,  Ternm,  Man.  d'Ornlth.  2.  72& — Leiiofi,  Man.  d'Omith. 
L868. 

Mrler  ad«r  Ohien  Steiasfiiss,  BeetuU  Natuig.  Deut  4.  55a — Mejfer^ 
Hwdienb.  2.  435. 

fed  Dobdiidc,  EdwanW  Glean.  pL  96.  £  2. 

iad  Grebe,  Br.  ZooL  2.  600.  No.  227.  pi  79.  fig.  1 — Arct  ZooL  2.  499. 
B.  LaOL  Sjn.  6.  286.  4 — LewMs  Br.  Bird^  6.  pL  lO^.^MonL  Qm. 
Diet,  and  Sup.  with  fig — Bewick's  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  p.  t.  167. 
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This  species,  so  nearly  resembling  the  preceding  one  in 
its  various  states  of  plumage,  is  also  in  its  adult  and  perfect 
garb  a  rare  British  bird,  the  few  that  occasionally  breed  here 
being  confined  to  the  fenny  districts  and  to  the  grassy  pools 
of  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  In  winter  I  have  fre- 
quently met  with  it  in  the  young  state  on  the  Northumbrian 
coast,  where  it  is  confounded  with  the  young  of  the  preced- 
ing species,  and  both  are  indiscriminately  called  the  Dusky 
Grebe.  In  the  disposition  and  colours  of  the  plumage, 
scarcely  any  difference  exists  between  them,  but  the  white 
of  the  cheeks  and  throat  of  the  present  bird  does  not  extend 
quite  so  far  backward  towards  the  occiput,  as  in  the  other. 
The  form  of  the  bill,  however,  is  always  a  sufficient  point  of 
distinction  between  the  two,  being  depressed  at  the  base, 
and  rather  turning  upwards  in  Podiceps  auritus^  whilst  in 
P.  cornutus  it  is  compressed  and  strait  throughout  its 
length,  both  mandibles  being  equally  and  gradually  inclined 
towards  the  tip,  and  forming  a  cone.  In  the  adult  plumage 
the  disposition  and  colours  of  the  auricular  tufts  and  ruff, 
render  the  difference  between  the  two  birds  rather  more 
marked.  In  point  of  size  it  is  also  rather  less  than  P,  cor^ 
nutusy  more  particularly  in  individuals  arrived  at  maturity. 
Its  habits,  food,  and  nidification,  are  so  similar  to  the  prece- 
ding species,  as  to  render  further  description  unnecessary. 
It  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  tarnished  or  greenish-white, 
and  nearly  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  Land  Rail.  The 
Eared  Grebe  is  a  common  species  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  inhabiting  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  pools,  wherever 
aquatic  herbage  is  abundant. 

Plate  74.  Fig.  3.  Represents  the  adult  bird,  from  a  speci- 
men in  the  Museum  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
General       Bill  black,  about  an  inch  in  length,  measured  from  the 
tion^"^"  forehead ;  depressed  at  the  base,  and  having  the  tip 

slightly  reflected.     Lore  blackish-red.     Irides  vermi- 
lion-red.    Crown  of  the  head,  and  short  ruff  round  the 
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neck,  shining  black.  From  behind  and  below  the  eyes 
on  each  side,  is  a  tuft  of  long  slender  shining  orange- 
buff  feathers  which  cover  the  ears,  and  nearly  meet  be- 
hind. Throat,  neck,  sides  of  the  breast  and  upper  plu- 
mage, deep  shining  greyish-black.  Flanks  and  sides 
reddish-brown,  mixed  with  greyish-black.  Secondaries 
white.  Under  plumage  white,  with  a  silky  lustre. 
Tarsi  clove-brown,  on  the  inside  paler. 
The  description  of  the  young  of  the  preceding  species  may 
serve  for  that  of  the  present  one,  the  only  points  of  dif- 
ference having  been  noted  in  the  above  account  of  the 
Eared  Grebe, 

LITTLE  GREBE. 

PoDicEPs  MiNOJif  Lath. 
PLATE  LXXV. 

Fodiceps  minor,  Steph,  Shawns  ZooL  13.  13.  pL  2.^Flem.  Br.  Anlm.  1. 132. 

sp  210. 
Grebe  castaOTeux,  Temm,  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  727* 
Kleiner  Steissfuss,  BechsL  Naturg.  Deut.  4.  566. — Meyer,  TasBchenl).  Deut. 

2.  436. 
little  Grebe,  Sieph,  Zool  13.  13.  pL  2 — Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  132.  No.  210. 
Dabchick,  Rennie's  Mont.  Omith.  Diet  126. 

Podiceps  Hebridicus,  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  2.  765.  sp.  1 1.  \ 

Col^rmbus  Rebridicus,  Gmel.  Syst.  1.  594.  I 

Black  Chin  Grebe,  Br.  Zool  2.  503.  No.  227 — Lath.  Syru  5.  292 — Lewin'sf  Old. 

Br.  Birds,  5.  pi.  201 — Mont.  Oin.  Diet,  and  Su^-^Sowerbi/'s  Br.  Mis.! 

pL  70 Bewick'9  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  2.  164.  / 

Podiceps  minor.  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  2.  784.  sp.  9.^ilalt  Syn.  125.  A.  3. 

Colymbus  minor,  Gmel.  Syst.  1.  (i91* 

Colymbus  fluviatiliH,  Briss.  Om.  6.  59.  9. 

Le  Gr6be  de  Riviere,  ou  le  Castagneux,  Buff.  Ois.  8.  224.  t.  20 — Id.  PL  \  Yonntt 

EnL  905.  »  ^* 

Little  Grebe,  Penn.  Br.  ZooL  2.  501.  No.  226 — La/A.  Syn.  5.  289 Le- 

wm's  Br.  Birds,  5.  pL  200.— Afoitt  Omith.  Diet,  and  SMp.^Bew%ek'9 

Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826.  p.  t  163. 

Provincial — Dabchick,  Dobchick,  Didapper,  Dipper,  Small  Doucker, 
Loon. 

This  well  known  little  species,  in  many  parts  recognised 
by  the  name  of  Dabchick^  is  indigenous,  and  very  generality 
VOL.  n.  c  c 
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met  with  thruughout  the  kingdom,  in  all  such  jidaeea  as  suit 
its  partirular  eeonoiny.  In  tht  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, where  ponds  are  often  fringed  with  aquatic  plants,  and 
the  rivers  and  brooks  run  deep  and  slow,  the  Dahchick  is 
much  more  plentiful  than  in  the  northerB  districts,  where 
the  streams  being  generally  shallower,  and  the  current  ra^ 
pid,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  growth  of  aquatic  herbage  upon 
their  borders,  to  aflbrd  this  and  birds  of  a  similar  nature'l 
concealment  during  the  period  of  niditicatioii.  Like  most  of  1 
its  congeners,  the  present  species,  in  its  progress  to  maturity, 
is  subject  to  a  considerable  change  in  the  colours  of  the  plu- 
mage, more  particularly  about  the  iiead  and  neck,  and  has, 
in  the  different  states,  been  describeil  l»y  authors  as  two  dis- 
tinct species,  vii.  as  the  Liilie  Grebe  and  the  Black-Chin 
Grebe,  the  first  denoting  the  young  bird,  the  other  after  it 
has  acquired  the  characteristic  markings  of  maturity.  I^ 
leads  a  truly  aquatic  life,  lieing  seldom  seen  on  shore,  whei 
indeed,  it  is  unable  to  make  much  progress,  from  the  confoM 
mation  and  position  of  its  feet ;  but  this  deficiency  is  c 
pensated  by  powers  more  adapted  to  its  peculiar  habits,  thai 
of  swimming  and  diving,  which  it  possesses  in  as  great  paw  ■ 
fection  as  any  of  its  tribe.  When  disturbed,  it  immediately 
dives,  and  remains  for  some  time  submerged ;  and  should  the 
cause  of  its  apprehension  still  continue  in  sight,  after  a  first 
survey,  it  retires  to  the  weeds,  where  it  remains  with  the 
body  immersed,  and  with  the  bill  and  part  of  the  head  only 
above  the  water. — Its  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects,  small 
fish,  grasses,  Sec,  and  in  its  stomach,  when  opened,  is  gene- 
rally found  a  scaaU  mass  of  its  abilominal  feathers.  During 
winter,  when  tlie  ponds  and  brooks  become  frozen,  Dabchicks 
betake  themselves  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  small  retired 
bays,  where  they  feed  upon  shrimps,  fry  of  fish,  and  marine 
insects.  At  this  season  I  have  several  times  caught  ther 
Budle  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  when  they  h 
pened  to  be  left  in  small  ptxils  after  the  recess  of  the  tj 
Having  first  divetl,  they  afterwai-ds  invariably  endeavm 
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to  conceal  tliemselves  among  the  fronds  of  the  algsBi  rard^'  I 

attempting  to  escape  by  flight.     They  are,  however,  hy  no  I 

means  destitute  of  this  power,  but  can  skim  near  to  the  sur-  I 

face  of  the  water  by  a  rapid  action  of  the  wings,  and,  as  J 

MoNtAGU  observes,  are  frequently  seen  to  do  so  during  the  I 

pairing  seawn,  when  the  males  are  in  pursuit  of  the  other  1 

sex.     This,  like  the  others  of  its  genus,  breeds  among  the  I 

reeds  and  coarse  herbage  of  the  waters  it  inhaliits,  and  (ac-  I 

cording  to  Dr  Rennie,  who  appears  to  have  inspected  many  1 
of  them)  generally  so  6xes  its  nest  to  the  surrounding  tufts,  Nest,  &c  \ 

or  upon  the  vegetable  debris  of  former  years,  as  to  render  it  1 
secure,  and  not  liable  to  be  moved  or  acted  on  by  the  water. 
Temmimck,  however,  says,  that  it  makes  a  floating  nest ;  his 

words  are — '■  Nid  fluttant  dans  les  roseaux,"  and  other  au-  I 

thors  have  asserted  the  same.     Both  modes,  I  believe,  are  I 
occasionally  adopted,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  nature  of 

the  site  that  the  bird  happens  to  select.     It  is  formed  of  a  I 

large  mass  of  decayed  roots,  flags,  and  other  herbage  ;  and  I 

contains  usually  five  or  six.  eggs  of  a  greenish- white,  in  size  I 

nearlyequalling  those  of  the  Spotted  Crake  (Crex  Porzana),  I 

but  diflerent  in  form,  each  end  being  similarly  roimded.  I 

These  the  female,  when  she  quits  her  nest  to  obtain  food,  I 

covers  over  with  loose  materials,  a  habit  possessed  by  many  I 

other  birds,  and  prolmbly  by  all  the  species  of  the  present  I 

genus,  apjiarently  for  the  concealment  and  protection  of  the  I 

eggs,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  warmth  of  in-  I 

cubation,  as  suggested  by  Dr  Rennie,  in  his  plan  of  study  I 

appended  to  bin  edition  of  Montagu's  Ornithological  Die-  I 

lionary.  I 

Plate  75.  Fig.  1.  Represents  the  Adult  bird,  or  in  ihc  srate  I 

of  the  Black-Chin  Grebe  of  Pennant  and  other  au-  I 

thors.  I 

Bill  fivc-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  from  the  forehead  to   Gencnl  | 

Lihe  tip,  black,  with  the  basal  part  and  the  lore  grc'yisb-  [j^"^^  1 

white.     Iridfs  deep  reddish-hmwn.     Outside  nf  the  legs  I 
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greenish-black,  inside  livid,  and  tinged  with  flesh-red. 
Asperities  on  the  hinder  edge  of  the  tarsus  prominent, 
and  sharp-pointed.  Head,  chin  and  throat,  nape  and 
back  part  of  the  neck,  glossy  black,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  green.  Auriculars,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  middle  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  rich  orange-brown.  Breast, 
sides  and  flanks,  glossy  blackish-grey,  the  latter  having 
the  lower  parts  of  the  feathers  and  the  down  pale  red- 
dish-brown. The  rest  of  the  under  plumage  silky 
white,  intermixed  with  blackish-grey.  Upper  plumage 
glossy  black,  tinged  with  oil-green.  Secondary  quills 
having  their  bases,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  webs, 
white. 

Fig.  S.  Represents  the  immature  bird,  destitute  of  the 
orange-brown  upon  the  neck,  and  having  the  chin  white. 
The  upper  plumage  is  also  lighter  in  colour,  and  the 
belly  and  abdomen  are  pure  white. 


Genus  COLYMBUS,  Lath.    DIVER 

GENERIC  CHARACTERS. 

Bill  rather  longer  than  the  head,  strong,  strait,  com- 
pressed, and  sharp  pointed ;  the  upper  mandible  slightly  ex- 
ceeding the  lower  one  in  length.  Tomia  of  both  mandibles 
bent  inwards  and  sharp.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  linear,  ob- 
long, pervious,  half  closed  by  a  membrane. 

Wings  short,  acuminate,  having  the  first  quill-feather  the 
longest.     Tail  short  and  rounded. 

Legs  abdominal,  or  placed  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
body,  with  the  tibiae  concealed  within  the  integument.  Tarsi 
thin,  very  much  compressed.  Feet  large,  of  four  toes,  three 
before  and  one  behind ;  outer  toe  exceeding  the  middle  one 
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in  length.  Front  toes  entirely  webbed,  hind  toe  furnished 
with  a  lobe,  and  partly  connected  with  the  exterior  membrane 
of  the  inner  toe.     Nails  flat  and  broad. 

General  contour  broad  and  flat.  Plumage  thick,  close,  ad- 
pressed,  and  glossy. 

In  their  aquatic  habits  and  mode  of  life,  the  Divers  strongly 
resemble  the  preceding  genus,  being  the  constant  inhabitants 
of  the  watery  element,  to  which,  indeed,  we  may  consider 
them  as  equally  confined  by  the  similar  conformation  and 
position  of  their  legs.  They  diflfer,  however,  from  the  Grebes 
in  having  the  toes  connected  throughout  their  length,  as  in 
the  Akadce  and  Anatidce ;  but  their  form  and  articulation 
are  like  those  of  Grebes,  and  the  tarsus  is  of  the  same  com- 
pressed shape.  In  this  genus  the  hind  toe,  in  addition  to  its 
lobe,  is  connected  towards  its  base  with  the  membrane  skirt- 
ing the  exterior  edge  of  the  inner  toe,  shewing  in  this  re- 
spect an  apparent  approach  to  the  PellcantdiB.  They  pos- 
sess a  true  tail,  but  it  is  very  short,  and  concealed  by  the 
upper  coverts,  which  are  as  long  as  the  rectrices.  Their 
wings  are  short  and  sharp  pointed ;  and  though  they  rarely 
fly,  yet  they  can  do  so  occasionally,  both  with  swiftness  and 
for  a  considerable  time.  In  swimming,  their  broad  and 
flattened  body  is  immersed  in  the  water,  the  head  and  neck 
only  appearing  above  the  surface.  They  dive  continually, 
and  with  little  apparent  exertion ;  their  progress  beneath  is 
very  rapid,  and  they  can  stretch  to  a  great  distance  without 
rising  to  breathe.  They  live  upon  flsh,  aquatic  insects,  and 
sometimes  vegetables,  but  the  first  form  the  principal  part  of 
their  support.  During  their  Polar  migration  they  retire  to 
the  fresh  water  lakes  of  the  interior,  where  they  breed  close 
to  the  brink  of  the  water,  upon  islets,  or  other  suitable  sta- 
tions; but  on  the  approach  of  winter  repair  again  to  the 
ocean.  They  lay  but  two  eggs,  and  the  young  differ  greatly 
from  the  adults  in  plumage,  not  acquiring  maturity  until 
after  the  third  general  moult.     They  are  birds  of  a  wild  dis- 
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Diver 


position,  and  their  notes,  or  rather  screams,  are  loud  and 
melancholy  in  tone.  The  species  hitherto  discovered  are 
three,  all  belonging  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  inha- 
biting the  arctic  regions  of  both  worlds.  Their  flesh  is  (as 
might  be  expected)  very  fishy,  as  well  as  hard  and  coarse- 
grained, and  their  skins  thick  and  tough.  With  respect  to 
tracheal  organization,  neither  the  Divers  nor  the  Grebes  pos- 
sess any  peculiar  enlargement  or  labyrinth. 


NORTHERN    DIVER. 

COLYMBUS  GLACIALIS,  LiuiU 


PLATE  LXXVI. 


Young. 


Colymbusglacialifl,  lAnn.  Sjst  1.  221.  b.-^mel  Syst  1.  588.— La/A.  Ind. 

Orn.  2.  799.  sp.  i.-^Sabkie,  Frank.  Jour.  Ap.  IQI^—ShawU  ZooL  12. 

233.  pL  61.  young. — FUm.  Br.  Anim.  1.  132.  sp.  211. — ^Faun.  Amer. 

Boreal  2.  474.  No.  232. 
Mergus  nuyor  nsevius,  Brits,  Orn.  6.  120.  6.  t.  11.  £  2. 
Coljmbufl  maximus  caudatus,  Rati  Syn  125.  A.  4. — WUL  259. 
L*Imbrim  ou  Grand  Plongeon,  Buff,  Ois.  8.  258.  t.  22.  -Id.  PL  EnL  952: 
Plongeon  Imbrim,  Temm.  Man.  d*Omith.  2.  910. — Letton^  Orn.  Diet.  2. 

359. 
Eia  Taucher,  Bechst.  Naturg.  Beut.  4.  595. 
Greatest  Speckled  Diver  or  Loon,  AlbirC*  Br.  Birds,  3.  pL  93. 
Northern  Diver,  Penn,  Br.  ZooL  2.  523.  No.  237-  pL  84.  £  2.— Arct 

ZooL  2. 439.— La^  6.  ^1,— LewirC a  J^r.  Birds,  6.  pL  226.— JIfoni.  Orn. 

Diet,  and  Ap.  to  Sup.— -Pii/t  Cat  Dorset,  17 Bewick's  Br.  Birds,  ed. 

1826,  p.  t.  174— -FFi/f.  Amer.  Orn.  9.  84.  pL  74.  £  3.— Low'*  Faun. 

Oread.  108. 
Loon,  Rennie's  Mont.  Orn.  Diet.  307. 

^Colymbus  Immer,  Linn,  Syst.  1.  222.  e.—GmeL  Syst  1.  688. — LM. 

Ind.  Orn.  800.  sp.  2. 
Mergus  major,  Brist,  6.  105.  1. 1.  10.  £  1. 
Colymbus  maximus  Gesneri,  Rati  Syn.  126.  8. — WUL  260. 

iLe  Grand  Plongeon,  Buff.  Ois.  8. 251. 
Imber  Diver,  Penn.  Br.  ZooL  2.  524.  No.  238.  pL  84.  £— Arct-  ZooL  2L 
440.— LoM.  Syn.  6.  340 Lewin's  Br.  Birds.  6.  pL  22? — MonL  Om. 
Diet  I.  and  Sup. 
The  Immer,  Low^s  Faun.  Oread.  110. 

Provincial — Great  Doucker,  Herdsman  of  the  Sea,  Ember  Gooae, 

Gunner,  Loon,  Naak. 


Periodical  Upon  the  Northumbrian  and  other  northern  coasts  of 
England,  and  in  the  friths  and  bays  of  Scotland,  and  its  isles, 
the  Northern  Diver,  under  its  stages  of  immaturity,  is  a 
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1  winter  visitant.  Tlie  state  in  which  it  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  (speaking  uf  the  district  in  which  I  reside), 
is  as  the  bird  of  the  year ;  at  tiiis  age  answering  to  the  Im- 
ber  Diver  of  oiir  authors  {Cdymhus  fmmer),  and  long  sup- 
poHpd  to  be  a  distinct  species.  The  next  in  number  are  birds 
of  nutre  than  one  year  old,  which  have  undergone,  or  are 
then  undergoing,  a  second  general  moult,  at  which  time  the 
white  sjKits  upon  the  upper  plumage  begin  to  appear,  and 
the  head  and  neck  to  gniw  darker.  The  adult  bird  (Co/^m- 
6u*  giacialis  of  authors),  ia  comparatively  but  rarely  met 
with,  and  out  of  niore  than  twenty  specimens  which  have  at 
different  times  come  under  my  observation,  not  more  than 
two  had  attained  niaiurity.  Dr  Flemikc  also  states,  that  in 
Shetland,  where  the  young  are  numerous,  few  old  birds  oc- 
cur, but  that  in  the  Orkneys  both  old  and  young  abound 
during  the  winter.  The  Frith  of  Forth  is  also  a  favourite 
resort,  to  which  they  are  attracted  by  the  shoals  of  herring 
that  reside  there,  and  are  even  caught  throughout  the  winter; 
and  in  this  gulf  some  of  the  finest  specimens  I  have  seen  of 
the  adult  bird  have  I)cen  obtained.  It  has  not  yet  been  as- 
certained whether  any  remain  to  breed  here,  as  its  congener 
the  Red-throated  species  is  known  to  do,  the  old  birds  all 
apparently  retiring  on  the  approach  of  spring  to  higher  lati- 
tudes for  this  purpose.  During  summer  they  quit  the  ocean 
and  inhabit  the  fresh-water  lakes  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  migrate,  and  upon  the  shores  of  these  lakes,  and  on  the 
islets  by  which  they  are  often  studded  over,  the  Divers  form 
their  nests  and  hatch  their  young.  The  nest  is  always  close  Nes 
to  the  water's  edge,  so  a^  to  afford  every  facility  to  a  bird 
whose  motions  on  land  are  necessarily  very  constrained.  The 
eggs,  which  never  exceed  two  in  number,  are  large,  and  of  u 
deep  oil-green  colour,  with  variously  st^ed  spots  of  purplish- 
red.  This  species  is  widely  distribuUtl  throughout  the 
arvtic  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  equally  mminon 
in  the  correspomling  latitudes  of  North  America.  Dr  Hich- 
AKDSoN,  in  the   Fauna  Amerieee  Borcalis,  clescribcfr   it  a.-> 
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abounding  on  all  the  interior  lakes  of  the  Fur  Countries, 
but  not  often  seen  either  in  the  Arctic  Seas  or  in  Hudson'^s 
Food.     Bay. — Its  principal  food  consists  of  fish,  though  it  also  de- 
vours aquatic  insects,  and  Temminck  adds  marine  vegetables; 
but  I  never  found  any  remains  of  the  latter  in  the  stomachs 
of  those  I  have  dissected.     When  inhabiting  the  ocean,  the 
different  species  of  herring  (as  I  have  before  remarked),  are 
a  favourite  food ;  other  small  fish,  however,  are  not  refused, 
and  Montagu  mentions  one  that  was  gorged  with  the  spotted 
goby  (Gobius  minutus.)     Its  powers  in  swimming  and  div- 
ing are  very  great,  particularly  the  latter,  which  it  is  con- 
stantly exercising,  either  in  pursuit  of  prey  or  to  escape  ob- 
servation ;  and  its  progress  in  this  manner,  from  my  own 
observations  (corroborated  by  Montagu's  statement  respect- 
ing the  Red-throated  Diver),  may  be  calculated  at  more 
than  seven  miles  in  the  hour.     It  generally  proceeds  for  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  at  a  time  without  ris- 
ing for  respiration,  which  is  then  almost  instantaneously  ac- 
complished by  the  mere  exposure  of  the  head  and  bill.     In 
swimming,  the  body  is  not  visible,  being  under  water  from 
its  weight  and  flatness,  and  this  situation  enables  it  to  dive 
with  little  apparent  exertion,  the  depression  of  the  head,  and 
a  shght  propulsive  effort  with  the  feet,  being  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.     The  construction  of  the  legs  of  this  genus, 
and  that  of  Podiceps  (as  I  have  before  observed),  is  such  as 
to  disable  them  from  walking ;  the  backward  position  and 
confined  action  imposed  by  the  close  connexion  of  the  tibia 
and  femur  with  the  body,  caused  by  the  covering  of  the  inr- 
teguments,  and  the  attachment  of  a  long  process  at  the  head 
of  the  tibial  joint,  necessarily  producing  this  effect.     In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  femoral  or  thigh-bone  is  remarkably  short, 
and  stands  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  thus  giving  an 
outward  direction  to  the  feet,  and  only  allowing  a  sub- rota- 
tory motion  to  the  tibia,  a  mode  of  structure  that,  however 
beautifully  adapted  for  the  watery  element,  can  be  of  little 
use  upon  land.     The  only  method  of  progression,  therefore, 
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which  this  bird  possesses,  when  so  situated,  is  that  of  shov- 
iog  itself  forward  by  striking  the  ground  with  its  feet  whilst 
the  breast  is  resting  upon  it.  This  I  have  observed  to  be 
done  by  several  that  have  been  brought  to  me  alive;  and 
Montagu  mentions  the  same  in  his  account  of  an  individual 
that  was  kept  alive  by  him  for  some  time,  and  which,  con- 
trary to  the  generally  received  opinion  respecting  this  bird, 
soon  grew  very  tame,  and  would  come  at  the  call  for  food. 
The  Northern  Diver  rarely  flies,  as  it  rises  with  difficulty 
from  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  when  once  upon  wing,  its 
flight  is  swift,  and,  Dr  Richardson  observes,  frequently  in 
a  circle  round  those  who  intrude  upon  its  haunts.  Its  cries 
are  frequently  loud  and  melancholy  in  tone,  and  have  been 
compared  to  the  screams  of  a  man  in  distress,  but  it  also  oc- 
casionally utters  a  low  hoarse  croak.  Its  plumage  is  very 
thick  and  close,  with  a  tough  skin,  on  which  account  it  is 
much  used  by  the  natives  of  the  northern  countries  to  form 
comfortable  articles  of  clothing.  The  flesh  is  hard,  very 
dark  coloured,  and  of  a  rank  fishy  flavour. 

Plate  76.  Represents  an  Adult  bird  from  a  beautiful  spe- 
cimen in  the  collection  of  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart, 
that  was  killed  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Bill  black,  paler  towards  the  tip,  nearly  three  inches  long.  General 
much  compressed,  tapering,  the  upper  mandible  gently  ^^"^ 
arched,  the  lower  one  channelled  beneath,  and  deepest  Adult 
in  the  middle,  the  angle  sloping  gradually  upwards  to 
the  point;    tomia  of  both  mandibles  inflected.     Head 
and  neck  black,  glossed  with  purplish-green.     Trans- 
verse bar  upon  the  throat,  middle  neck  collar,  and  sides 
of  the  upper  part  of  breast,  black,  the  feathers  having 
raised  white  margins,  which  give  those  parts  a  striated 
appearance.     The  whole  of  the  upper  plumage  glossy- 
black,  each  feather  having  two  pure  white  spots,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  shaft  near  the  tip,  forming  rows ;  those 
upon  the  scaj)ular.s  and  tertials  large  and  quadrangular, 
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but  beooam^  null  sad  nearlr  roand  upon  the  lower 
port  of  the  Bock  and  mmp.  Fknks  and  ades  hbxk^ 
spotted  with  white  The  rest  c£  the  under  plimuige 
white;  the  long  axillarj  £nthcrs  the  same^  with  m  black 
ftripe  down  their  centres^  Tail  short  and  lounded, 
Uadu  consisting  of  twentj  feathers  Legs  greyish- 
Uack,  pakr  on  the  inside.  Iiides  reddish4xown. 
The  young  of  the  year  (CofywUms  Immer,  Auctor.)  differ 
^^^y^'         strongly  from  the  adults,  as  Icdkyws :— Head,  and  back 

part  of  the  neck,  deep-grey,  tilled  with  dove-brown. 
Fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  under  plumage,  pure 
white,  except  the  flanks^  which  are  ckive-bfown.  Up- 
per plumage  deep  clove-brown,  the  feathers  being  mar- 
gined with  ash-grey.  Uf^per  mandible  of  the  bill  deep- 
grey,  the  under  one  much  pakr. 
Second         After  the  second  general  moult,  a  darkish  band  i^f^pears 

on  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  the  ujqper  plumage  be- 
comes darker,  losing  the  pale  grey  edges  that  distinguidi 
the  young  of  the  year,  and  a  few  white  spots  begin  to 


"^"^  shew  themselves. — The  succeeding  moult  devek>pes  still 

more  the  bar  and  neck  collar ;  and  the  head  and  neck 
become  darker,  or  of  a  blackish-greoi,  speckled  upon 
the  chin  and  throat  with  white.  The  upp^  plumage 
also  acquires  its  glossy  black  lustre,  with  the  acccmipany- 
ing  quadrangular  white  spots.  In  the  next  diange,  or 
when  the  bird  has  passed  its  third  year,  the  plumage  is 
perfected. 
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BLACK-THROATED   DIVER. 

CoLYMBUS  ARCTKVS,  LitOt. 
PLATE  LXXVIl. 

Cdymbus  ircticus,  iinn.  Syst.  I.  821.  i.—Gmtl.  Syrt,  I.  SS?.— Rnn  Stu. 

12S.  7— Will.  *6a.  t-  fi2.~Lalli.  Ind.  Oni.  2.  800.  up.  4 SAow'i  Z™L 

12.  saa—Flem.  I)r.  Anim.  1.  133.  up,  312.— Faun.  Amer.  Boreal.  2.  4T&. 

No.  233. 
Me:^us  giittere  niero,  Brina.  G.  1 1  fi.  4. 

Le  Liimme  ou  Petit  Plongeon  de  \a  Met  du  Nord,  Bi^.  Ois.  B.  2(il. 
Plongeon  Lumme,   ou  k  Go^  noir,   rmnn.  Man.   d'Omith.  2.  913 — 

J>Him,'Mui.  d'Om.  2.  359. 
Der  Polar  Tiiicher,  AnAft:  Nature.  Deut.  4.  600. 
Bkclc-throated  Diver,  Fmn.  Br.  Zool  627.  No.  361.  pL  es Ant.  Zo.iL 

2.  iGS-^EiliranTa  Glean,  t  146.— LafA.  Svn.  6.  343.  i—Lrtrin'i  Br. 

Biids,  6.  pL  no. — Ofonf.  Om.  Diet  i—Brviek't  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1S2S, 

p.  t.  IRI — Slutw'i  Zool  13.  ase.,  &c 
l.umme.  Renaif'i  Monl-  Om.  Diet.  310. 
Leaser  Iniber,  Bcinck's  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  p.  t.  17G,  the  young. 

Pbovisciai — Northern  Doucker,  Speckled  Ixmn. 

The  Black- throated  Diver,  in  all  its  states  of  plumage,  is  Periodic*! 
of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  either  the  preceding 
or  the  following  species,  nor  does  it  extend  its  migration  so 
&r  to  the  south  as  they  occasionally  do,  the  instances  of  its 
capture  beyond  the  Scottish  boundary  being  extremely  rare. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  individuals  sometimes  remain 
over  the  summer,  and  proliably  even  breed,  on  the  lakes  of 
the  Western  and  Nortliem  Highlands,  as  I  have  seen  a  pair 
upon  LcKh  Awe  towards  tlic  end  of  June,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  detecting  their  place  of  nidification.  By  some  natu- 
ralists the  Black  and  Re<l-lhruated  Divers  have  been  consi- 
dered as  one  species,  the  former  being  the  male,  and  the 
latter  the  female  bird ;  and  even  Dr  FLEMtidu,  in  his  History 
of  British  Animals,  seems  to  entertain  a  (ioubt  on  tlie  »ul)- 
ject,  stating,  in  favour  of  such  an  opinion,  that  he  onci-  saw 
a  bird  of  each  species  together  (or  at  least  what  he  imagined 
at  a  distance  to  be  such),  with  a  young  one.  The  R«I- 
throated  bird  it  appears  was  secured,  and  proved  u>  be  a 
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(dt  n,  fdaitt'tifll.gMMI,  to^<Wli}«^  ^PMUMsck^  in  his  mfeount, 
«dd«  «  {^whrrnvm  spfits.'  It  i#,  thetefcre,  pi^e^biible^'thttt  they 
are  sobjecYr  to  some' variiHon,  ftoM'  an  iimnacdlftte  to  n  spot- 
ted appearance.  When  fairly  on  wing,  the  Red-th^ted 
Diver  flies  with  great  strength  lind  striftneae,  aond  often  it  a 
donrfderable  height ;  but,  excej^  to  descend  AH3vn  th^  lakes 
lothe  sea,  or  to  'perfemr  its  migrations,  it  seldom  thus^^xerts 
IIb  pinionsj  trusting,  in  avoidanee  of  danger^  tnoreto  its 
powers  in  diving ;  and  this  it  performs  with  as  tnudh  ease  as 
its  congeners,  remaining  nearly  as  long  submerged.  '  Mon- 
tagu, in  the  Supplement  to  his  Ornithological  Dictionary, 
under  the  artide  Speckled  Diver  {iiie  yoeng  cf  this  sp6cMb% 
says  tiiat  the  distanee  between  the  place  of  kmnersioiiF  Imd 
emersion,  in  a  bird  which  he  pursued  upon  a  canal,  •wroraged 
from  eighty  to  ninety  yards ;  •  and  that  the  rataof  fpK>gress 
beneath  the  surface  was  between  sixandiseven  mile^in  the 
hour,  whilst  by  swinmring^it  did  not  exceed  four  atidt<a-half. 
i:This  species  uttera  at  times  loud  cries,  «und  also  hoame^roak- 
iBgs,  whidi,  having  been  obsenred  by  tbe  natii;^  lio'fPrecede 
firal  weather,  have  obtained  for  it  the  narna  of  the  HakiCoose 
ia  the  Orkney s^  wfae^  aU'tli8>  larger /se^iDwd  receiieer^e  ap- 
pellation of  GoosCy  and  the  smaller  ones  that-  oSiDHdc^ 

General  PlaVe  78*.  Tcpi^ntfe  fhe'Adult  Bh-d,  TtiMrf  fc  the*g[)ring. 

tion.  ^'  Bfn'bladcisfi-gfrey,'t^b  inches  and  two^ghtKs  itf'^lfength 
Adult  bird."  ^  '  fiT)m  thi^ f oWlMbad fo  the  tip ;  the  upper  marldibl&  strait, 
>"  ^''  Ihe  16w(^^\Mii5with"A16ngascendifag  aifgle,  givihgiko  the 
bill  the  lippeafeniie  of  IMhg  slightly  "recwrVedi^omia 
of  both  mandibles  much  iriflcfcted  and  very  shatp.' Sides 
of  the  head,  chin,  and  sides  of  the  neck  deep  smoke- 
grey.  Crown  of  the  head  blackish-grey ;  the  feathers 
being  margined  with  smoke-grey.  Nape  and  hind  part 
of  the  neclt  ^ossy'Mackfchigrfey^'Trfk^fned  with  white. 


t.  ti 


rom 


•  Sir  William  Jabdine  had  a  specimen  of  the  Roller  sent  to  him  fi 
Shetland,  Avhere  it  was  Icilled,  as  a  rare  and  curious  Duck, 
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Fore  part  uf  the  Det:k  having  a  large  patch  of  deep 
orange-brown.  Lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  sides  of 
the  breast,  white,  with  the  central  parts  of  the  feathers 
blackish -grey. 
Under  plumage  silvery  white,  except  the  flanks,  which  are 
deep  clove-brown.  Upper  plumage  deep  clove-brown, 
with  a  slight  gloiisy  green  reflection.  Irides  red.  Out- 
side of  the  legs  greenish-grey  ;  inside  livid,  or  purplisb- 
white,  tinged  with  blue.     Membrane  of  the  toes  the 


Plate  78.  represents  a  Voung  Bird,  of  die  natural  size.  ^' j"* 
Foreliead,  crown,  nape,  and  back  part  of  the  neck  deep 
grey,  finely  streaked  with  greyish- white.  Chin,  throat, 
and  under  plumage,  white.  Flanks  with  large  arrow- 
shaped  dark  grey  spots.  Upper  plumage  black ish-grej', 
inclining  to  clove-brown  ;  the  margins  of  the  feathers 
being  deeply  bordered  near  their  tips  with  white  and 
smoke-grey.  Quills  deep  clove-brown.  Bill  ash-grey, 
tinged  with  flesh-red.  Outrides  of  the  legs  dark  green- 
ish-grey ;  inside  surface  and  webs  greenish-white.  Iridei 
reddish-brown. 
After  the  second  moult,  the  grey  upon  the  head,  cheeks, 
£ic.  acquires  the  tint  of  the  adult ;  and  a  few  red  fea- 
thers are  often  found  mixed  with  the  white  upon  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck.  The  upper  parts  assume  a  deeper 
tint ;  the  spots  of  white  grow  less,  frequently  changing 
to  a  yellowish- white ;  and  as  the  bird  advances  to  ma- 
turity entirely  disappear. 


FAMILY  III.— ALCAD.S. 

Afpboachikg  closely  in  form,  and  possessing  nautorial 

pnwera  fully  equal  to  the  Cotynbidtr,  the  present  family, 
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comprising  the  Guillemots  (Genus  Uria)j  Auks  (Genus  Al- 
ra),  Penguins  (Genus  Aptenodytes)^  and  other  nearly  allied 
groups,  forms  a  second  typical  division  of  the  Order  Nata- 
tores.     The  greater  part  of  the  Aicadce  are  distinguished  by 
having  only  three  palmated  toes,  and  where  a  fourth  or  hind 
toe  does  exist,  it  is  very  small,  and  without  a  membrane ; 
and  also  directed  forwards,  as  in  Pelecanidte^  thus  leading  the 
way  to  the  connexion  of  the  present  with  that  aberrant  fa- 
mily.   We  also  find  in  them  the  shortness  of  wing,  and  con- 
sequent deficiency  in  power  of  flight  (which  seems  in  general 
most  prevalent  as  aquatic  habits  become  most  decided),  car- 
ried to  the  greatest  extreme ;  the  wings  of  the  Penguins,  and 
other  nearly  allied  genera,  being  so  short  and  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  flight,  and 
adapted  to  act  merely  as  fins,  in  aiding  their  progress  be- 
neath the  water.   As  in  the  ColymbidcBy  the  legs  of  the  birds 
of  this  family  are  placed  far  backwards,  but  at  scarcely  so 
great  an  angle  with  the  body  as  in  the  former,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  are  enabled  to  sit  in  an  upright  attitude,  rest- 
ing equally  on  the  foot  and  the  whole  length  of  the  tarsus. 
They  are  all  attached  to  the  ocean,  never  resorting  to  fresh 
water,  like  the  Colymbi.     Many  of  the  species  that  are  able 
to  fly,  nestle  on  rocks  and  precipices,  where  they  lay  a  single 
egg,  of  a  conical  form,  a  shape  which  prevents  it  from  rolling 
away  or  moving  (except  within  a  circle  of  the  diameter  of  its 
own  length),  on  the  bare  rock  where  it  is  deposited.     Some 
burrow  in  the  Ught  sandy  soils  of  the  small  islands  they  fre- 
quent ;  and  the  Penguins,  and  other  species,  that  have  not 
the  power  of  flight,  incubate  upon  the  shore  inmiediately 
above  high-water  mark.     The  bill  has  a  variety  of  form  in 
the  difierent  genera,  but  commonly  much  compressed,  and 
often  grooved  on  its  sides ;  exhibiting  through  all  its  modi- 
fications a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  progressive  series  of 
affinities  that  unite  the  members  with  each  other.    The  food 
of  this  family  consists  of  fish,  crustaceae,  and  other  marine 
animal  productions. 
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Genus  URIA,  Briss.    GUILLEMOT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTEIW. 

Bill  of  mean  length,  strait,  strong,  compressed,  pointed, 
and  cultrated.  Upper  mandible  slightly  arched  towards  the 
tip.  Tomia  intracted.  Angle  of  the  lower  mandible  gently 
ascending.  Commissure  nearly  strait  Nostrils  basal,  late- 
ral, concave,  longitudinally  cleft,  and  half  covered  by  the 
feathers  of  the  arUut^  or  projecting  side  angles  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

Wings  short,  narrow,  and  acute.  Tail  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen feathers ;  very  short. 

Legs  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen ;  the  tibiae 
concealed  within  the  integuments.  Tarsi  short  and  com- 
pressed. Feet  of  three  toes,  all  directed  forwards,  and  pal- 
mated  ;  outer  and  middle  toes  of  equal  length,  the  inner  one 
much  shorter.  Claws  falcate,  and  sharp-pointed ;  the  mid- 
dle one  the  longest 

In  the  form  of  the  bill,  in  the  birds  of  this  genus,  we 
trace  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Divers,  with  which 
they  were  systematically  associated  by  the  earlier  writers. 
They  have,  however,  since  been  judiciously  separated  from 
the  Cott/mbicUtj  not  only  on  account  of  the  different  form  of 
the  foot,  but  for  the  greater  affinity  they  bear  to  the  rest  of 
the  Alcada,  in  many  other  essential  particulars.  They  are 
oceanic  birds,  and,  unless  from  fortuitous  circumstances,  are 
never  seen  upon  fresh  water.  They  swim  well,  and  dive 
with  great  ease ;  are  able  to  remain  long  beneath  the  surface, 
and  reach  to  a  great  distance.  In  this  way,  indeed,  they  ob- 
tain their  prey,  which  consists  of  fish  and  marine  insects. 
From  the  shortness  of  their  wings,  their  flight  is  confined  to 
nnall  distances,  and  near  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  is, 
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GciLLEMcrT- 


however,  tolerably  rapid,  being  sustained  by  quickly  repeated 
strokes  of  the  pinions.  Tliey  breed  upon  the  ledges  hiuI  pre- 
cipitous summits  of  rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  laying  one 
large  conical  egg,  broad  at  one  end,  and  very  narrow  at  thfc 
other,  it  being  prevented  by  this  form  from  rolling  off  tbr 
shelving  place  of  its  deposit.  From  the  backward  position 
and  confined  movement  of  the  legs,  their  progress  on  land  i> 
very  limited  -,  and  they  sit,  in  an  upright  position,,  upon  the 
foot  and  whole  length  of  the  tarsus.  Their  plumage  is  very 
thick,  close-set,  and,  in  the  living  state,  impervious  to  theae* 
tion  of  the  water.  They  are  subject  to  a  double  moult,  aad 
their  summer  (or  nuptial)  dress  differs  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  the  winter. 


FOOLISH  GUILLEMOT. 

l/s/A  Txoii.E,  Lath. 
PLATE  LXXIX. 


Url*  Troile,  Lath.  Tnd.  Om.  S.  796.  gp.  1 — Sirph.  Shaw's  { 
244.  pi.  (<2.  t  I — Flem.  Br.  Aaim.  I.  134.  sp.  314. — Faun.  Amer.  Bo-' 
real  2  477.  Ha.  23a. 

Col^busTroUa,  LtnihSyBt  1,  SSO.  S.—Cnt;.  Syat.  1.  G8&  .    .i 

Urin,  Brill.  6.  70.  I.  t.  C.  £  1- 

Imnwia  Holeri,  Rmi  Svn.  ISO.  A.  A—tVilL  H4.  H. 

Ijb  Guillemot,  Bvf  Oi,  B.  MO — Id.  PL  KnL  MS.  ,  ,  , ,|    , 

Guillemot  k  (.'ajiuchon,  Tcmm.  Man.  d'Om.  2.  SSI — Letnn,  Man.  d*0 

t.»ei. 

Gruid  GuiUemot,  Cuv.  Reg.  Anim.  1.  509. 

Foolish  Guillemot,  Pmn.  Br.  Zool.  2.  619.  No.  234 Arct.  Zoai'i 

iSO.—AadH.-»  Birdi,  1.  pL  Bi—Sdmnii'  Gl«an.  3»9.  £  \^IV 
{Anal)  32* — Lalli.  Syn.  6.  329.  1 — Id.  Sup.  2*i6.~Leait,'i  Br,  Bit 
8,  pL  220.— JtfDNf.  Oniith  Dirt,  and  Sup — Bmiek'r  Br.  BiMKitI 
ISae,  S.  p.  L  \68~Sbau,',.ZtioL  13.  246.  pL  63. 

IUria  minor,  SUph.  ShaWa  ZooL  12.  246.  pi  63.  . 
Colymbus  minor,  Grnel.  Svsl  1.  686. 
Dcr  Diimme  Lumme,  Bechu.  NUui^.  DeuU  4.  G74. 
Troiiumme,  Mtyer,  Tasvheub.  Deut.  2.  445. 
Lesser  Guillemot,  Penn.  Br.  ZooL  S.  580.  No.  H35.  pL  8& — Atrt.  Z~odl 
Sup.  89. — Lath-  Sjn,  &  332.  i.— Afoa/,  Omith-  Diet,  and  Sup- 
£nniA'iBr.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  2.p.  [.  IGi—Shaa't  Zool  12. 34G.  p. 

PiOTiHciAi.— Guillem,  Sea-Hen,  Scout,  Willoct,  Skiddaw,  Mum,  I 
Sti^j,  Tlnkerafaire,  Mairot.  Scuitork,  Afnne,  Lungy. ' '  '■ 
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The  above  liet  of  provincial  appellatioDS,  bestowed  upon  Periodicil  I 
the  Guillemot  in  difi'erent  parts  of  Britain,  is  a  sufficient" 
proof  of  its  general  distribution  and  frequent  occurrence. 
It  ia  in  fact  (at  least  during  the  summer  or  breeding  season), 
to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our  coasts,  con- 
gregated in  large  bodies,  wherever  the  shores  offer  a  precipe 
toils  rocky  barrier,  or  islands  occur,  affording  fit  places  for 
its  reproduction.  Such  are  the  ledges  and  clefts  of  rocks, 
where  these  binis  incubate  close  to  each  other ;  making  no 
nest,  hut  each  depositing  its  large  solitary  egg  upon  the  bare  incubatioa,  I 
ind  often  sloping  surface,  along  which  it  is  secured  from  roll-  ' 
ing  by  its  conical  shape,  being  very  large  at  one  end,  and  ta^ 
pcring  rapidly  towards  the  other ;  thus,  when  disturbed^ 
merely  describing  a  circle  within  its  own  length.  The  egg 
varies  in  colour  and  markings,  but  the  prevailing  tint  is  a 
fine  verdigris-green,  blotched  with  brownish -block.  White 
varieties,  without  or  with  few  spots,  also  frequently  occur. 
Incubation  lasts  for  a  month,  and  when  the  young  are  first 
excluded,  they  are  covered  with  a  thick  down,  of  a  blackish- 
grey  colonr  above,  and  white  beneath.  This  gradually  gives 
place  to  the  regular  plumage,  and  in  the  course  of  five  or 
six  weeks  from  the  time  of  hatching,  they  are  capable  of  j 
taking  to  the  water.  During  the  time  they  remain  upon  the 
rock,  the  parents  supply  them  plentifully  with  the  young  of 
the  herring,  and  herring-sprats,  which  form  the  principal 
food  of  this  and  other  species  belonging  to  the  Alcailrc.  Up-  Food, 
on  the  Northumbrian  coast  these  Guillemots  breed  in  great 
numbers  on  the  Fern  Islands,  a  locality  that  has  afforded  me 
ample  opportunities  of  attending  to  their  economy,  and  watch- 
ing the  changes  they  undergo.  They  have  here  selected  the 
summits  of  three  fine  isolated  pillars,  or  masses  of  whinatane 
(traprock),  that  rise  upwards  of  thirty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Upon  these  the  eggs  arc  laid  as  close  as  pussibte, 
merely  allowing  room  for  the  birds  to  sit  upon  them,  which 
they  do  in  an  upright  position.  The  appearance  they  make 
when  thus  seated  iaadenae  mass,  is  curious,  and  the  interest 
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is  increased  by  the  number  of  Eittiwakes  (Lams  trtdactylus)^ 
which  hover  around,  and  which  breed  in  the  small  side  clefts, 
or  on  the  projecting  angles  of  the  rock  ;  and  by  the  nests  of 
two  or  three  Crested  or  Green  Cormorants,  which,  from  the 
unusual  confidence  they  display  in  continuing  to  sit  upon 
their  eggs,  even  when  overlooked  from  the  opposite  preci- 
pice at  only  a  few  yards  distance,  seem  to  be  well  aware  of 
the  security  of  the  station  they  have  chosen.  The  great 
body  of  the  breeding  birds  arrives  towards  the  end  of  Mardi 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  at  which  time  most  of  them  have 
acquired  the  perfect  nuptial  plumage.  I  have,  however,  ob- 
tained them  much  earlier,  and  when  the  white  upon  the 
throat  was  only  giving  place  to  the  pitch -coloured  black  that 
distinguishes  them  till  after  the  sexual  intercourse.  Afta* 
the  period  of  reproduction  they  leave  the  rocks,  and  betake 
themselves  entirely  to  the  ocean,  when  the  old  birds  undergo 
the  moult  that  assimilates  them  to  the  young,  or  Lesser  Guil- 
lemot of  authors.  At  this  time  they  often  lose  so  many  of 
their  quill-feathers,  as  to  be  totally  incapable  of  flight ;  but 
these  are  soon  reproduced,  and  the  colonies  which  had  made 
the  English  coasts  their  summer  quarters,  retire  to  more 
southern  latitudes  to  pass  the  winter  months.  Their  place 
in  this  country  is  but  sparingly  supplied  by  a  few  stragglers 
from  the  great  bodies  that,  being  bred  in  still  higher  lati- 
tudes, make  the  friths  of  Scotland  and  its  isles  the  limit  of 
their  equatorial  migration.  Much  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed amongst  ornithologists  a  few  years  ago,  as  to  whether 
this  bird  in  the  summer  plumage  was  not  specifically  distinct 
from  that  state  of  it  in  which,  together  with  the  young,  it 
has  been  called  the  Lesser  Guillemot  But  the  question  seems 
now  to  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  the  investigations  that 
have  been  instituted,  and  the  increased  attention  latterly  be- 
stowed  upon  the  changes,  that  so  many  birds  periodicaUy 
undergo,  and  which  prove  their  identity  beyond  a  doubt  It 
may  not,  nevertheless,  be  amiss  to  glance  at  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced by  Montagu,  in  favour  of  this  distinction,  as  bow- 
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ever  plausible  they  may  at  first  sight  appeaf,  and  (as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  practical  ornithologist  and  keen  observer)  en- 
titled to  ftttention,  I  cannot  consider  them  to  be  of  the 
veight  that  many  feel  inclined  to  allow.  In  his  observations 
upon  the  Foolish  Guillemot,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Orni- 
thological Dictionary,  he  considers  the  old  bird  as  never 
changing  its  plumage,  but  always  retaining  the  pitch-brown 
head  and  neck  ;  an  opinion  that  led  him  into  his  subsequent 
error,  and  adopted  from  having  once  obtained  specimens  of 
the  Guillemot  in  this  state  of  plumage,  in  the  latter  part  of 
January,  upon  the  southern  coast  of  England.  That  such  a 
specimen  should  iiave  been  met  with  at  this  season,  is  no 
more  than  might  naturally  be  expected,  and  what  has  also 
occurre<l  to  myself ;  as  the  assumption  of  the  nuptial  dress 
must  always  be  dependent  upon  the  time  at  which  the  bird 
had  completed  the  duties  of  re))roduction  in  the  preceding 
season,  and  undergone  the  moult  that  immediately  follows. 
This,  from  my  own  observations,  fretjuently  takes  place  as 
early  as  the  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July,  and  in 
auch  cases  the  other  change  will  of  course  be  comparatively 
early.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  think,  that  what  Mon- 
tagu has  described  a«  ihe  ijnunff  of  the  Foolish  Guillemot, 
waa  in  fact  an  old  bird,  having  acquired  at  an  early  period 
the  white  throat  or  winter  plumage;  as  I  possess  at  present 
a  specioien  (certainly  an  adult),  ihut  agrees  with  his  in  al- 
most every  resjject,  and  the  «ings  of  which  are  nearly  per- 
fect, having  only  lost  one  or  two  of  the  quill-feathers.  That 
a  great  proportion  of  the  birds  met  with  in  the  stale  of  the 
supposed  Lesser  Guillemot,  should  be  of  inferior  size,  and 
deficient  as  to  the  perfect  development  of  the  hill  and  its  ter- 
minal notches,  is  not  extraordinary,  and  only  in  accordance 
with  our  observations  on  other  species  i  but  al  the  same  time 
many  individuals  are  also  found  in  this  plumage,  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  old  Guillemot,  both  as  to  size,  form, 
and  length  of  bill,  Ste.,  particularly  amongst  that  body  that 
winters  in  the  friths  and  sheltered  bays  of  Scotland ;  and  I 
have  DOW  in  m;  collectiofl  specimena  of  the  adult  bird,  in  the 


^rbflf'MONTACc''s  leaser  species,  th»t  were  taken  Upon  out 
own  coast.  Another  reason  adranced  by  him  for  «otu>icla'j 
ing  them  distinct,  is  tbe  abundance  in  which  they  are  found 
in  the  while-throated  t^tatc  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland,  during 
the  winter,  compared  with  their  rarity  upon  the  EngUah 
coast ;  obflerving,  at  the  haine  tinic^  that  the  numerous  coW 
nies  which  make  the  English  shores  their  sununer  or  polar 
retreat,  depart,  after  obeying  the  dictates  of  nature,  to  more 
southern  cbmates.  Now,  thi^  in  fact  is  only  consistent  witfa 
the  laws  of  migration,  the  birds  that  winter  in  Scotland 
being  the  summer  inhabitants  of  much  higher  latitudes,  to 
which  they  again  retire  upon  the  approach  of  spring,  when 
they  are  succeeiled  by  those  which  had  migrated  farther  to 
the  H>uthward  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year.  It  majr, 
indeed,  appear  striking,  that  they  should  not  extend  their 
migration  in  equal  numbers  along  the  English  coast,  but  suf- 
ficient inducement  for  limiting  their  flight,  will,  I  think,  be 
'  found  in  a  comparative  view  of  the  two  countries.  ScotlsDdii 
deeply  indented  by  its  friths,  salt-water  lochs  and  bai-e, 
of  which  abound  with  the  herring  species,  the  principal  fc 
of  tile  Guillemot,  and  to  bo  met  with  even  in  tlie  dcplli 
winter ;  and  these  are  the  situations  it  inhabits.  The  Ei 
Ijsh  coaAt,  on  the  contrary,  poasenses  no  such  attraetii 
during  winter  for  this  piscivorous  bird,  as  the  herrings  and 
epratH,  whi(Ji  tlirough  the  spring  and  summer  approached 
the  coast,  then  retire  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean,  where, 
in  all  probability,  they  are  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  these 
and  other  diving  birds.  Our  English  summer  visitants  re- 
tire to  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Sicily,  &c 
where  they  find  an  ample  supply  of  even  richer  species 
their  favourite  fisli,  as  the  Anchovy  and  Sardine, 
also  be  observed,  that  among  the  myriads  that  breed  in 
northern  isles  c^  Scotland,  and  still  hi^er  latitudes, 
have  been  found  during  the  period  of  incubation,  or  imi 
diately  preceding  it,  in  the  plumage  asdgned  to  the  Lesser 
Guillemot ;  hut  all  are  distinguished  by  tbe  pitch-coloured 
head  and  neck,  the  appropriate  livery  of  the  Foolish  Guil- 
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lemot  of  our  mure  southern  costs,  and  of  which  tbey  dis- 
play r11  the  eRHential  characters.  Moutacu's  error,  ther^ 
fore,  vith  respect  to  this  bird,  and  also  the  Rawir  Bill,  is  to 
be  entirely  attributed  to  his  want  of  information  regarding 
the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  adults  immediately  after 
incubatian.  The  Guillemot  is  of  a  squat  and  thick  shape, 
and  of  great  weight,  in  proportton  to  its  dimensiotiB.  It 
Ewims  with  much  buoyancy,  and  is  an  excellent  diver,  in 
which  occupation  the  greater  part  of  its  existence  it)  ptissed. 
It  shews  but  little  apprehension  of  danger,  frequently  atimit- 
ting  the  approach  of  a  bout  within  oar's  length,  from  whence 
it  has  evidently  obtained  its  trivial  name.  On  account  of  the 
shortneES  of  its  wings,  it  rises  with  difficulty  fn>m  the  surface 
of  the  water,  along  which  it  skims  fi>r  a  short  distance,  btrt 
at  a  rapid  rate,  in  consetjuence  of  the  quickly- repeated  stroke 
a£  its  pinions.  During  the  breeding  .season  it  is  generally 
compelled  to  make  a  circuitous  flight  before  it  can  attain  a 
sofiicient  elevation  to  reach  the  ledge  ai  tbv  roc^'e^eoUU 
for  that  purjjose.  '  IpihIf:!  v'qr.b 

1ji  iPtjiTH  79-  ryprew-nls  the  Adult  Bird,  in  the  Numm^r  or 
-y<r)  breeding  plumage. 

r.miSie&d,  throat,  and  upper  pari  of  the  neck,  pitchy  black ;  Giner«I 
baji  -  the  feathers  being  sqiaII  and  very  close  set.     From  the  ^^^"^ 
tnil'H.iposterior  angle  of  the  eye  is  a  streak  or  line  formed  by  Adult  bird. 
,M'jd  the  division  of  the  feather.*.     Dorsal  plumage  greyish-  piuJ)^!^ 
•iK-tth  black:  in  nume  tinged  with  brown.     Tips  of  the  ^- 
>n  rioondaries,  and  the  under  phmiage,  white.  Flanks  strMk- 
9l£  .  .  led    witii    blackish-grey.      LegH    browni^^h-blairk.      ffill 
l5  r  T  black  ;  in  length  from  the  forehead  to  its  tip  one  inch 
^eni  '  *nd  three  quarters.     Inside  of  the  mouth  fine  saffre^- 
'.ili  I"  yellow. 

'•iii«Tbroat,  and  sides  of  tho  neck,  white;  with  a  dark  streak  Winur 
.^oi'-Hbehind  the  wje.     Crown  of  the  hSad,  nap#  and  Wk  P'"""** 
r>j|«'.  ipart  of  tho  neck,  greyilh-Uului  ■  ItEMhar rt!«pM)tit'dli 
h«ni"<  aamc  as  in  summer.  -ni!!iii:-"'  ■■■"■  Hi>  iml     :'.iii-,(lii>iJ 

.Im;)  .1 .  ■      ■'■  ■'■'■■■■!  r      '' '"  "" 


1 


I 
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Young. 
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The  bill  of  the  younger  birds  is  shorter,  and  the  notch  at 
the  tip  not  so  well  defined,  l^ey  are  also  generally 
inferior  in  size. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  young  when  about  a  week  old. 


BLACK   GUILLEMOT. 


Uria  GuTLLEf  Lath. 


PLATE  LXXX. 


Yonncmd 
Old,  In 
Winter 
liuinafe. 


Uria  Grylle,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  t,  797-  sp.  2.^FauiL  Amer.  BoretL  2.  478. 

No.  237. 
Coljmbus  Grylle,  Linn.  Sjst.  1.  220.  l.^GmeL  Sjst.  1.  584. 
Uria  acapularis,  Steph.  Shaw*8  ZooL  12.  250.  pL  64. 
Cephiu  Grylle,  Flem.  Br.  Anim.  134.  No.  215. 
Una  minor  nigra,  Columba  Groenlandica,  Brut,  Om.  6.  76. 3. — Ran  Std. 

121.  6.— FFi/^  245. 
Le  Petit  Guillemot  noir.  Buff.  Ois.  9.  354. 
Guillemot  k  miroir  blanc,  Temnu  Man.  d*Omith.  2.  925. — Lesmoy  Man. 

d'Om.  2.  361. 
I>er  Schwarze  Lumme,  Bechst,  Naturg.  Deut  4.  586. — Meper^  Tasschenbu 

Deut  2.  446. 
Greenland  Dove,  or  Sea  Turtle,  AlUn's  Birds,  2.  t  80 WUL  (AngL) 

326.  t  oa 

Black  Guillemot,'Ptfnn.  Br.  ZooL  2. 521.  No.  23&— Arct  ZooL  2. 437.^ 

Laih.  Syn.  6.  332.  3.— Id.  Sup.  2.  265. — Letein's  Br.  Birds,  6.  pL  221 

Mora.  Omith.  Diet  and  Sup — Betnidc^s  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  2.  pt  17a 
Steph.  Shaw*8  ZooL  18.  250.  pL  64. — Faun.  Amer.  BoreaL  2.  49& 
No.  237 — Low's  Faun.  Oread.  104. 

Black  Scraber,  Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  134.  Na  215. 

Guillemot,  RennU's  Mont  Omith.  Diet  233. 

'  Uria  minor  striata,  Briu,  6.  78.  4. 

Uria  Balthica,  et  Grylloides,  Brwm.  Nos.  114. 115.  et  116. 

Uria  lacteola.  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  2.  ^98.  sp.  3. 
.  Colymbus  lacteolus,  Gmel.  Syst  1.  583. 
\  Spotted  Greenland  Dove,  Edwards*  Glean.  pL  50. 
I  Spotted  Guillemot,  Penn.  Br.  ZooL  2.  pi.  83.  No.  236.— I,<UA.  Syn.  6.  334. 
I      Mont.  Om.  Diet— Bftrtd^V  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  172. 
I  White  Guillemot,  Lath.  Syn.  6.  335. 

Provikcial — Greenland  Dove,  Sea  Turtle,  Seraber,  Toist,  Taiste, 
Puffinet. 


From  the  short  description  given  by  Cuvikb  of  his  genus 
Cephujfy  in  the  "Regne  Animal,"'  it  is  evident  that  the  Rotche^ 
or  Little  Auk  of  some  of  our  wnters{AlcaJlle^  Lath.),  is  there 
considered  to  be  its  typical  representative,  and  not  the  Black 
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Guillemot.  And  this  appears  still  more  evident  from  the 
note  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  in  which  (after  advert- 
ing to  the  figures  of  the  Lesser  and  Spotted  Guillemots  in 
the  second  volume  of  Pennant'^s  British  Zoology,  Plate  88.) 
he  observes,  "  Ces  sont  des  Guillemots  proprement  dits ;  au 
contraire  TAlca  Alle,  Penn.  Br.  Zool.  2.  pi.  82.  f  1,  et  Al- 
bin  1.  pi.  85,  appartient  aux  Cephus,^  Dr  Fleming,  how- 
ever, has  appropriated  this  generic  term  to  the  Black  Guille- 
mot, making  the  distinction  between  it  and  Uria  to  consist 
in  the  want  of  a  terminal  notch  in  the  upper  mandible ;  but 
as  this  character  does  not  appear  to  be  constant,  having  seen 
some  specimens  of  the  present  bird  with  the  notch,  though 
not  so  fully  developed  as  in  the  Foolish  Guillemot,  I  have 
retained  it  in  the  situation  where  it  was  originally  placed  by 
Dr  Latham.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  and  its 
Isles  this  is  a  numerous  species,  but  becomes  of  rarer  occur- 
rence as  we  approach  the  English  coast,  where  indeed  it  is 
but  occasionally  met  with ;  and  although  Montagu  has  men- 
tioned it  as  resorting  to  the  Fam  Islands,  and  Mr  Stephens 
has  repeated  the  same,  I  can  safely  assert  that  this  has  not 
been  the  case  for  the  last  twenty -five  or  thirty  years,  having 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  group  of  islands  almost  an- 
nually during  that  period ;  and,  had  it  been  a  visitant,  I  feel 
confident  it  could  not  have  escaped  my  observation,  or  that 
of  the  keepers  of  the  light-house  who  reside  there.  It  cer- 
tainly breeds,  though  in  a  very  small  proportion,  upon  the 
Isle  of  May,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  but  is  not 
found  in  large  congregated  numbers  till  vre  reach  the  vicinity 
of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  In  these  parts  it  is  resi- 
dent throughout  the  year,  never  migrating  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  preceding  species  and  the  Razor-bill  Auk.  Its 
habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  its  congeners,  and  it  is 
rarely  seen  upon  land,  except  for  the  purposes  of  incubation. 
It  breeds  in  the  crevices  or  on  the  ledges  of  rocks,  from  Incuba- 
whence  it  can  readily  drop  into  the  water  or  get  upon  wing, 
and  lays  a  single  egg,  of  a  greyish  white,  speckled  with 
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Uadkawl^  ash-grey.  Its  fbodeonsbtoof  fish,  cnntaoee,  be. 
but  authors  have  not  mentioned  any  particular  kind  diat  it 
prefSert.  The  Black  Guilleniot  is  widdy  distributed  in  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  is  met  with  in  very  Ugh  latitudes^  inha- 
biting  all  the  icy  regions  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
In  the  latter  Continent,  Dr  Richabdson  says,  ^  it  abounds 
in  the  Arctic  seas  and  straits  from  Mdville  Island  down  to 
Hudson'^s  Bay,  and  remains,  though  in  diminished  numbers, 
during  winter  in  the  pools  of  open  water,  which  occur  even 
in  liigh  latitudes  among  the  floes  of  ice.^  I  may  here  re- 
mark, that  Dr  Renkie  has  inadvertently  quoted  the  Uria 
minor  of  Stephens  for  this  species,  but  which  synonyme 
the  General  Zoology  refers  to  the  young  and  winter  plumage 
of  the  Foolish  Guillemot  In  that  work  the  Black  Guillemot 
is  described  by  the  name  of  Uria  scapularis. 


Genenl 

descrip- 
tion. 

Summer 
Plumage. 


Plate  80.  Fig.  1.  represents  this  bird  of  the  natural  size,' 
and  in  the  summer  plumage. 
Head,  neck,  dorsal  and  under  plumage,  of  a  sooty  or 
brownish-black ;  the  mantle  and  lower  part  of  the  bacV 
having  a  greenish  gloss.  Lesser  wing-coverts  next  to 
the  ridge  of  the  wings,  and  the  quill-feathers,  velvet- 
black.     Middle  and  greater  coverts  pure  white.     Bib' 

4  I 

black ;  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long  from  the  forehead 
to  the  tip.  Tnside  of  the  gape  vermilion-red.  Legs  and 
toes  scarlet-red. 


Winter 
Plumage. 


Jt 


Fig.  2.  is  a  bird  of  the  former  season,  just  commencing 
the  vernal  moult,  from  a  specimen  killed  on  the  Nor- 
thumbrian coast,  towards  the  close  of  winter. 

Crown  of  the  head  and  nape  of  tlie  neck  black,  the  fea- 
thers being  bordered  with  white.  Neck,  chin,  and  un- 
der plumage,  white ;  intermixed  with  black,  thus  indi^ 
eating  the  change  that  has  commenced.  Back  and  sca^ 
pulars  black,  with  the  tips  of  the  feathers  white.  Lower 
part  of  the  rump  white.     Speculum,  or  white  space  up- 


.  /    on  the  wing,  spotted  with*  brownish-Uadui  t^Bitt  Ubckt 
ii  ),  Legs  and  toes  red.  ' 

In  winter,  the  old  birds  have  the  cheeks,  throat,  and  aU 
I    the  under  plumage,  pure  white.  The  crown  oi  the  head 
and  the  dorsal  plumage  black.  < ) 


•1 


i : ., 


n 


OJ   .■  •  .... 

-  GuKus  MERGULUS,  Ray  ^  Vieill.    R0T€HE^ 

{{ <  ■- 

OBNERIC  CHARACTBBS. 

Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  thick,  broader  than  high 
at  the  base;  culmen  arched;  upper  mandible  indistinctly, 
gjrooved;  under  one  with  the  symphasis  very  shoirt  apd 
oblique ;  tips  of  both  mandibles  notched.  Commissure  arched 

Nostrils  lateral,  round,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and 
partly  covered  by  the  small  feathers  of  the  antise.  i 

Wings  and  tail  short 

Legs  abdominal,  short ;  feet  of  three  toes,  all  directed  fqr- 
wjirds,  and  united  by  a  membrane. 

Jn  consequence  of  the  distinct  character  exhibited  in  the 
fd^TDf  of  the  bill  of  the  only  known  species  of  this  g^nus 
(intermediate  between  the  genera  Guillemot  and  Auk,  and 
with  both  of  which  it  has  been  at  different  times  cla^d,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  taken  of  its  prevailing  affini^es  by.  dif- 
ferent systematists),  it  has  latterly  been  established  by  Vieil- 
LOT  as  a  type,  and  he  has  given  to  the  ^nus  the  titje  of 
Mergulus^  the  name  it  before  had  from  our  countryman 
Ray,  and  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  Dr  FLEifiKG,.Mr 
Stephens,  and  others.  It  is  a  bird  of  the  qce^,  and  aiia- 
tive  of  the  Arctic  Regions ;  and  its  habi^  in  many  respects 
resemble  those  of  the  Guillemots^  Auk^  fmd  Starikjs. 


1 } 
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COMMON  ROTCHE. 

MbRGULUS  MELANOLEUCOSy  Roy, 

PLATE  I.XXXI. 

Meigulus  melanoleucos,  Rmi  Syn.  125.  A. — SUph.  Sliaw*8  ZooL  13.  34. 

pL  '6. — Flem,  Br.  Anim.  1    1:^5'  No.  210. 
Alca  Alle,  Linn,  Syst.  1.  211.  5  --U^meL  SysL  1.  654 — LoUl  Ind.  Orn.  8. 

795.  sp.  10. 
Uria  minor,  Brit*.  Orn.  6.  73.  2. 
Uri»  Alle,  Temm,  Man.  d^Omith.  2.  92a— Faun.  Amer.  BoreaL  2.  49?. 

No.  238. 
lie  Petit  Guillemot  femelle.  Buff,  PL  KnL  917,  but  not  his  description. 
Guillemot  nain,  Temm.  Man.  d*Om.  2.  928. — Letwm,  Man.  d*Om.  2.  3ea 
Der  Kleine  Alk,  BecfuL  Naturg.  Deut  4.  732._Jlf«y^,  Tasschenk  Deut. 

2.  44.3. 
Small  Black  and  White  Diver,  JVili.  (Angl)  SA3,— Edwards'  Glean,  t  91. 
Little  Auk,  Br.  Zool.  2.  517.  No.  233_Arct.  ZooL  2.  429 — Lath,  Sjn.  ft. 

327.  \\,-'Letnn'*Br.  Birds,  6.  223.— Af on/.  Orn.  IMct.  &  Slip Bewick*§ 

Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826.  pt  408 — Wils,  Amer.  Orn.  9.  94.  pL  74.  £6.-.JL<n9*# 

Faun.  Oread.  103. 
Little  Guillemot,  Faun.  Amer.  BoreaL  4.  479  Na  23a 
Common  Sea  Dove,  Shaw**  ZooL  13.  34.  pL  3. 
Common  Kotche,  Flem.  Br.  Anim.  I.  135.  No.  2ia 

In  the  various  accounts  of  voyages  in  the  northern  seas, 
this  bird  is  mentioned  as  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  under 
the  name  of  the  Rotche ;  which  appellative  I  have  therefore 
adopted,  in  imitation  of  Dr  Fleming,  as  the  one  by  which 
it  is  most  generally  known.     It  extends  to  very  high  lati- 
Periodical  tudes,  and  abounds  during  summer  in  all  the  open  spots  of 
▼iaitant.    ^^ter  amongst  the  floes  and  ice- fields  of  those  desolate  re- 
gions ;  where,  however,  it  meets  with  a  never- failing  supply 
Food.        of  the  crustaceous  and  other  small  marine  animals  on  which 
it  subsists.     Around  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Spitzber- 
gen  it  is  very  numerous  during  the  breeding  season,  deposit- 
Incuba.    ing  its  solitary  egg,  of  a  pale  bluish-green  colour,  upon  the 
tion,  &c    ipjggg  Qf  precipitous  rocks,  from  whence  it  can  easily  either 
throw  itself  into  the  water,  or  take  wing.     It  is  also  to  be 
found  very  plentifully  during  the  summer  in  the  arctic  seas 
of  the  American  Continent,  but  migrates  in  winter  to  the 
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coasts  of  the  United  States.  With  us  it  is  only  recognised 
as  a  winter  vib-itant,  although  a  few  may  probably  breed 
upon  the  extreme  rocky  islands  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Its  occurrence  in  England  is  rare,  and  the  greater  number 
of  specimens  hitherto  obtained  have  been  found  after  severe 
storms,  in  a  dead  or  dying  state.  It  scarcely  ever  quits  the 
ocean,  except  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction;  swimming 
and  diving  there  with  as  much  facility  aa  the  rest  of  the  Air 
coda.  Its  flight  is  rapid,  but  at  a  low  clevalion  ;  its  wings 
being  small  and  narrow  in  ])rof>ortioti  to  the  weight  of  the 
body.  In  its  affinities  it  stands  nearly  intermediate  between 
the  Auks  and  the  Guillemots;  the  bill  being  much  shorter, 
stronger,  an^l  more  convex  than  that  of  the  latter,  and  not 
having  the  compressed  shape,  and  distinct  transverse  lateral 
furrows  which  particularize  that  of  the  Auks.  Like  the  last 
mentioned  genera,  it  i^  subject  to  a  double  moult,  and  that 
indicative  of  the  breeding  season  is  analogous  to  the  change 
ascertained  to  take  place  in  the  Foolish  Guillemot  and  the 
Bazor-Bill. 

Plate  81.  Fig.  1.  represents  this  bird  of  the  natural  size, 
in  the  summer  plumage. 
Crown  of  the  head,  nape  of  the  neck,  dorsal  plumage,  Genend 
wings  and  tail,  glossy  velvet-black.     Sides  of  the  head,  iig„_ 
throat,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  pitch-black.  Summer 
Side-edges  of  the  long  scapulars  and  tips  of  the  second"  ^^    i 

aries  white.  Under  plumage  white.  The  flanks  having 
the  inner  webs  of  the  feathers  black.  Legs  and  toes 
blackish -brown,  with  a  tinge  of  red.  Bill  black ;  from 
the  forehead  to  the  lip  dvc-eighths  of  an  inch  lung,  thick, 
aud  convex  ;  with  both  the  mandibles  notched,  and  with 
two  faint  transverse  furrows  upon  the  upper  one. 

Fig.  9.  The  bird  in  winter  plumage;  which  is  common  to  Winter 

Plum*ga>  I 


both  old  and  young,  and  differs  from  that  of  the 

in  having  the  throat,^he  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  neck. 
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wlHli^  ■nxedr  moie  or  lew  widi  black.  Inodier 
tboe  18  Utile  or  no  difference. 


Oenus  ALCA,  Linn.    AUK. 

-  •  *** 

OBKBRIC  CHARACTfiBS. 

Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  nearly  as  deep  as  long,  much 
compressed,  cultrated;  with  both  mandibles  laterally  soL- 
cated;  tip  of  the  mandible  strongly  arched,  and  hooked; 
that  of  the  under  one  obliquely  truncated ;  angle  deep,  and 
ascending.  Nostrils  near  the  lower  edge,  and  immediately 
bdiind  the  homy  part  of  the  bill ;  nearly  hidden  by  the  fea- 
thers of  the  arUi^j  or  projecting  side^angles  of  ihaJfoBd^e^ 
Head  narrow,  and  attenuated  in  front;  with 4ie oatlie xvaA- 
ing  as  far  as  the  nostrils.  >.     .  ^:n  4^a 

Wings  short  and  narrow;  and  in  que  ipede9  ai^e^Q|i|p^ 
the  purpose  of  flight  Tail  short;  of  twelve mr ii iliuM  irfl 
thers.  ,  ,*»  .-j^v 

Legs  short,  situated  at  the  postmor.  port  of  df^  lijffQjffd 
having  the  tibias  hidden  within  the  integuments  of  the  abdo- 
men. Fecit  with  three  toes,  all  directed  fqpwwsdi^  m^it^h- 
bed;  outer  to^  longior  thw  the  inaer^  and; nearly  ft|>iiiilMirl|i 
middle  Qiie.  Claws, booked^  and  sharp;  tbetuUUUe 
largest  and  IiQiDgQst-..  Front  of  the  tarsus  and 
lated.  ...      ,'  :  -     f    .niT^  ^ 

.  In  this  genus  the  biU.beocpaes  stroo^y  eonpniied 
hooked,  loamg  that  charaoter  of  breadth  at  tlie  baae 
sessed  by  MerguiMy  and  by  TjumuiGa^s  genua  Piailirm 
The  lateral  furrows  df  the  bill  are^  also  mom  diatil^.ili 
which  respect  these  l»rds  approach  to  tbe  aucoeeding  yinm 
FraUrcula  (Puffin).  Tbair  wings  are  verjr  ebcMl  land  jmM 
row ;  in  one  q^^oies,  indeed>J;be  Great  Auk  iJkik  imfmmk^i 
tbey  ire  so  iii4>ecfect^^dev«l^Md.«i-(tft  be^  tntaftygpfti  kt 
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flight, — a  character  which  indicates  a  close  connexion  witti 
the  true  Penguins.  They  are  Btrictly  oceanic  birds,  and 
never  leave  the  water,  but  for  reproduction  ;  and  in  powers 
of  swimming  and  diving  they  are  not  inferior  to  any  of  the 
present  family.  They  are  (like  the  Guillemotn)  subject  to  a 
double  moult,  and  the  change  is  perfectly  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  laat  described  bird. 


,   .  GREAT   AUK. 

4m  ^  Alca  iJfFKSSia,  Littn. 

VIT !.  !_  .  PLATE  I-XXXII. 

ikft'^^ub,  Cifin  Svil.  I.  310.  3  —Gtml.  Snt  1.  GM — Lath.  Ind,  On!  J 

X  781.  ip.  I SkatB'i  ZooL  13.  &l.  pL  O-^ltm.  Brit.  Aaim.  1.  iff  ' 

No.  303. 
Aid  Bi^oT,  Btiti.  Om.  0.  8f.,  pL  7-  " 

Peiwuin,  Bn«  Syn.  UH— ITW.  842.  t.  65. 
r*  GTMd  Pineouin,  Buff.  Ois.  I>.  393.  t.  M—Id.  R  EnL  307- 
Pii^tnuD  BnrbipUrc,  Tanm.  Mub  d'Omilh.  3. 9W.  i 

Gmt  Auk.  ftna.  Br.  Zool.  !,  607-  No.  ffJS.  pL  Bl — ArcL  ZooL  2.  4Mk  I 

— £.<A.  8yn.  a.  31 1.  1 Lrv-U,''  Br.  Bird*,  6.  pL  2M — Manl.  Om.  IBcE 

>^<hM'>  Bt-  Birds,  ed.  ItlSG,  2.  pt.  397 — Shatt'i  Zool.  IS.  51.  pL  « 

Flem.  Br.  AniDi.  1.  137-  N*  203. 


The  vifats  of  this  curious  species  to  the  northern  islands  Verj'  rua 
at  Scotland  appear  to  be  verv  rare,  many  years  frequently*'""*"^ 
elapsing  w-ithout  a  single  individual  being;  seen.  Since  the 
aecount  given  by  Dr  Fleming  of  a  bird  taken  alive  at 
St  Kilda,  in  1822,  and  the  one  chased  by  Mr  Bullock,  du- 
ring his  tour  lo  the  northern  isles,  I  am  not  aware  of  its 
having  been  met  with,  althmij^  many  excursions  connected 
with  ornithological  pursuits  have  been  at  different  limn 
made  into  those  remote  districts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  Arctic  Seas  in  very  high  latitudes,  although 
nnt  in  any  considerable  numbers,  or  congrtgatrd  like  the 
Ramr-bill,  Guillemot,  and  ftnnw  others.  It  is  freqnpnt  about 
the  ooaitn  of  Norway  and  Iceland.  an<l  still  mor^  mi  aroimd 
thp  icy  shonis  of  (in?«ilnr>(l  and  SfMtrbergen.  where  it  bre^di 

vol..  II.  Kq 
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upon  the  rocks  above  the  reach  of  the  highest  tides,  cr  of- 
IneulMu  tener  in  deep  clefts,  as  more  secure  from  observation.  Its 
tion,  Ac  ^g  jg  described  as  being  equal  in  size  to  that  of  the  Swan, 
^  and  of  a  yellowish-white,  blotched  and  lined  with  brownish- 
black.  The  wings  of  this  species  (though  possessing  the 
usual  number  of  quill-feathers,  and  being  in  other  respects 
of  perfect  formation)  are  so  short  as  to  leave  it  totally  in- 
capable of  flight :  this  inability  seems,  however,  to  be  amply 
compensated  by  their  power,  as  fins,  to  aid  its  progress  be- 
neath the  surface,  which,  according  to  Mr  Bullock,  who 
inefiectually  chased  one  of  these  birds  in  a  six-oared  boat^  is 
of  almost  incredible  swiftness.  Feknakt  remarks,  that  the 
Great  Auk  has  been  observed  by  seamen  seldom  to  wander 
beyond  soundings,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  their 
measures  accordingly,  conjecturing  from  its  presence  that 
land  is  not  far  distant.  We  might  thus  account  for  its  occa- 
sional appearance  only  on  the  north  of  Scotland,  as  any  mi- 
gration from  its  nearest  known  haunt  must  necessarily  be 
effected  by  swimming,  and  part  of  the  channel  between  these 
points  may  be  of  a  depth  beyond  what  it  likes  to  pass  over. 
It  undergoes  a  double  moult,  similar  to  that  of  theRazor-bill ; 
and  this  interesting  change  was  witnessed  by  Dr  Fleming 
in  the  individual  before  mentioned,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  lost  the  brownish-black  that  clothed  the  throat  and 
sides  of  the  neck  when  first  caught,  and  acquired  a  set  of 
white  feathers  in  their  place.  Its  powers  of  swimming  and 
diving  have  been  shewn  to  be  very  great,  and  Dr  Fleming 
further  relates,  that  his  bird,  even  with  a  long  and  heavy 
cord  attached  to  its  leg,  swam  under  water  with  extraordinary 
VooA.  speed. — It  feeds  principally  on  fish  (though  other  writers  add 
marine  vegetables  as  forming  part  of  its  diet),  and  is  said  to 
be  particularly  fond  of  the  Lump-fish  {Cyclopterus  lumpus)^ 
which  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  rocky  coasts  and  islands 
throughout  the  southern  seas. 

« 

Plate  8S.  represents  this  bird,  of  a  reduced  size,  and  in  the 
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summer  plumage,  from  a.  specimen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

Length  about  three  feet.     Bill  black ;  four  inches  and  a  ( 
quarter  long;  the  mandibles  having  transverse  oblique 
furrows.     In  front  and  around  the  eyes  is  a  large  patch  j 
of  white.     The  rest  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  upper  I' 
plumage,  deep  pitch-black.     Tips  of  the  secondaries 
white.    Greater  quills  black ;  the  longest  not  exceeding 
four  inches.     Under  plumage  white.     Legs  having  the 
tarsi  very  short ;  and  the  feet  blackish-brown. 

In  autumn,  the  cheeks,  throat,  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  \ 
neck,  become  white ;  and  this  plumage  is  retained  till  P 
the  advance  of  the  following  spring. 


RAZOR-BILL  AUK. 
Alca  Torda,  £nm. 
plate  lxxxui. 

Aki  Torda, /.iiin.  1.  310.  \.~GmeL  Syit.  1.  561_finH.Om.  6.  892.  t.  &£  1. 

—Lath  Ind.  Ortl.  2.  793.  bji.  & — Flem.  Dr.  Anim.  J.  130.  No.!03. 
UUminia  Torda,  Lead,  in  Cat.  Be  Mui  *2.— S(*j>*.  Shaw's  Zool.  13.  27- 
Al»  Hoieri,  Ron  Sin.  119.  A. 3 — WUL  343.  t.  64.  65. 
Ijt  Pinguuin  macroptere,  Timm.  Alan.  d'Om.  2.  930 — LeaorCt  Man.  d'Om. 

2.S(ia. 
Tord  Atk,  DtchtL  Naturg.  Deut.  4.  Jll.— jtftyn-,  Tasschenb. Deut. !. 31S. 
Razor-bill  Auk,  or  Murre,  Fcnn.  Dr.  ZooL  3.  609.  No.  Z30.  pL  Sa — Ei. 

aant,  t;leBQ.  pL  358.  f.  t.—Lalh.  Svn.  8.  319 — lA  Sup.  2M — Lann'i 

Br.  Birdi,6.  pL22t — jVonl.  Omith.' picL  and  Sup — BtuHik'i  Bt.  BMt, 

ed.  latt},  3.  pt.  399.— F/m.  Br.  Anlm.  I.  130.  No.  804. 
ComiDoa  RtuMir-bill,  Sliaw'i  ZooL  13-  27- 

Alc«  Picu.  Lino.  Syst.  1.  210-  t.~-GmiL  Sral.  I.  66L  ) 

UUmania  Pica,  Slep/i.  Shaw's  ZooL  13.  30_£«aeb,  Cat.  Br.  Mua.  42.  I 
Alca  minor,  Briti  6.  93S.  t.  R.  f.  3.  | 

Mergu*  Belloni),  UUmwii*.  Raii  Sm.  119.  2 — ITUt  243.  t.  M.  \  Xi 

I«  retll  Pingiiuin.  Buff.  Ols.  9.  39S.  {  w 

Black-billed  Auk,  /'mn.  Br.  Zool.  2.  Gtl.  No.231— Arct.Zool.<.  496  — I  p>' 

Latii.  Syo.  6.  32a  6 — MonL  (int.  Diet  and  Sup— Awict'i  Br.  Bird*,) 

ed.  1S26,  2.  pt.  402.  ) 

White-throated  RaKor-hill,  Sleph.  Shaw'i  Zool.  13.  30. 

PaoviHciAL — Auk,  Murrc,  Alarrot,  Gurfi'l. 


L 


In  this  species  the  wings  are  sufficiently  developed  for  the 
purpose  of  flight,  being  nearly  of  the  same  proportionate 
EeS 
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Periodical  JeQgth.as  those  of  the  Guillemot,  and  reaching,  when  closed, 
las  far  as  the  rump.  Like  that  bird,  its  flight  is  rapid,  aiiS 
sustained  by  very  quickly  repeated  strokes  of  the  pinions, 
but  (unless  when  making  an  effort  to  reach  the  ledge  of  rock 
on  which  it  breeds)  always  at  a  low  elevation,  just  deari'ng 
even  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  common  upon  the  Eng- 
lish coast  during  the  summer  in  its  black-headed  or  nuptial 
dress,  congregating  in  the  same  localities,  and  frequently 
breeding  in  company  with  the  Guillemot,  which  it  resembled 
in  general  appearance,  and  also  in  the  change  of  plumage  it 
.undergoes.  By  many  writers,  the  young  as  well  as  the  old 
birds,  in  the  winter  clothing,  have  been  described  as  a  dis- 
tinct species,  under  the  title  of  Alca  Pica;  and  as  Mont  ago 
decidedly  favours  this  opinion  in  his  Ornithological  Diction- 
ary, doubts  are  still  entertained  on  the  subject,  although  the 
subsequent  investigations  of  Temmikck,  Fleming,  and 
other  distinguished  practical  ornithologists,  have  decidedly 
proved  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion.  The  same  suppositions 
that  led  Montagu  astray  with  regard  to  the  Guillemot,  ap- 
jgefu*  to  have  operated  in  the  case  of  the  Razor-bill,  viz.  thAt 
the  o^d  birds  of  both  species  always  retained  the  black  Keaid 
and  neck,  and  that  the  English  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
Scottish  coast  were  the  limit  of  the  polar  migration  of  ttiejse 
distinct  species;  for  it  is  upon  these  assumptions  that  nis 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  separation  of  each  species  into 
two  are  founded.  In  the  article  "  Auk,  razor-billed,''  in  ^e 
Supplement  to  his  Ornithological  Dictionary,  he  also  seems 
to  have  repeated  the  mistake  that  I  have  previously  adverted 
to  under  the  Gyillemot,  viz.  of  describing  as  a  young  oird 
wba^  appears  to  have  been  in  reality  an  adult  in  a  state  of 
,,^ult;  his  description  exactly  agreeing  with  specimens  I 
l>ave  seen  in  that  state ;  and  at  which  period  they  are  some- 
times unable  to  fly,  from  casting  their  quill-featliers.  But  it 
geperfJly  happens  that,  before  this  change  takes  place,  they 
^ve  left  our  shores  for  more  open  parts  of  the  ocean,  or 
ffonc  to  more  southern  districts.     In  winter  their  place  is 


-.  .■'  '  •' 
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supplied  ill  Scotland,  aud  sparingly  aI§o  along  tlie  English 
coast,  from  the  colonies  that  breed  in  higher  latitudes;  end 
which  birds,  during  the  months  of  November,  December, 
and  January,  are  met  with  in  the  plumage  of  the  supposed 
Alca  Pica.  Upon  the  api)roach  of  spring  these  i-eturn  to  the 
juirth,  where  they  renew  the  black  upon  the  heail  and  neck, 
in  which  slate  all  the  breeding  birds  are  found,  and  are  then 
perfectly  similar  to  those  which,  also  returning  from  the 
south,  make  our  shores  their  summer  quarters.  In  disposi- 
tion they  are  rather  more  wary  than  the  Guillemots,  and  do 
not  always  admit  of  so  near  an  approach.  They  dive  and 
Bwim  equally  well  with  the  latter,  and  their  food  is  of  the 
same  nature,  consisting  principally  of  sprats,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Clupea.  A  few  breed  every  year  on  the 
Fern  Islands  in  company  with  the  Guillemots,  and,  as  the  Food, 
^gg  is  very  similar  in  size,  shape  and  colour,  it  is  nut  easily  lacuba- 
to  be  distinguished.  The  bill  of  the  young  bird  when  it  "*"' 
first  quits  the  rock  is  narrow,  and  shews  scarcely  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  transverse  furrows  which  are  so  strongly 
marked  In  the  old  one.  The  white  streaks  that  pass  from 
the  base  of  the  bill  to  each  eye  are  also  faintly  indicated, 
an^  do  not  acquire  their  purity  of  colour  and  well-defined 
form  until  afler  it  has  attained  the  spring  or  black-head 
Tuuinage.        ' 

Plate  83.  Fig.  1.  Represents  the  bird  of  the  natural  size, 
and  in  the  black-headed  plumage. 
Bill  very  hooked  at  the  tip ;  the  sides  transversely  furrow, 
ed ;  the  middle  furrow  white.     Streaks  from  the  base 
of  the  upper  mandible  to  the  eyes  pure  white.     Head,  GenerU' 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  brownish -black,  becoming  don. 
browner  in  tint  as  the  summer  advances.     Upper  pKi-  suminer 
mage  black.     The  secondary  quills  tipped  with  white,   p'^'i'ime- 
and  forming  a  bar  across  the  wings.     Under  plumage 

•    ■     pure   white.     Tail   black,    wedge-shaped   and  pointed. 
Legs  and  toes  black. 


J 
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Fig.  2.  In  the  winter  plumage. 
Winter         The  space  between  the  bill  and  eyes,  crown  of  the  head, 
plumage.  ^jjj  ^^^  ^f  ^^  neck,  brownish-black,  with  a  slight  ci- 

nereous tinge.  The  white  streak  on  each  side  from  bill 
to  eye,  not  so  distinct  as  in  the  summer  plumage,  and 
in  young  birds  scarcely  visible.  Ear-coverts,  cheeks, 
sides  of  the  neck  and  under  plumage,  white.  Upper 
plumage  black.  Wings  as  in  the  summer. 
Young.  In  the  young  of  the  year  the  bill  is  black,  and  the  fur- 
rows very  slight,  acquiring  their  marked  character  on- 
ly as  the  bird  gains  age. 


Genus  FRATERCULA,  Briss.    PUFFIN. 


GENERIC  CHARACTERS. 


Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  arched,  deeper  than  long,  the 
base  of  it  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the  face,  very  much 
compressed,  having  both  mandibles  transversely  furrowed, 
and  with  their  tips  notched.  Lower  mandible  entire,  with- 
out Gnathidia;  the  keel  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the 
chin ;  angle  ascending.  Comers  of  the  mouth  having  a  star- 
shaped  dilatable  skin.  Margin  of  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  thickened  or  swollen.  Nostrils  basal,  placed  close 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  mandible  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  slit. 

Wings  short,  narrow,  and  acuminate.  Tail  very  short, 
consisting  of  sixteen  feathers. 

Legs  abdominal,  short ;  the  tarsi  only  free.  Feet  of  three 
toes,  palmated ;  outer  toe  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle,  and 
longer  than  the  inner  one.  Claws  hooked ;  that  of  the  inner 
toe  the  most  so,  and  very  sharp ;  middle  claw  the  longest 

In  this  genus  the  depth  and  lateral  compression  of  the  bill 
is  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent  thaor  in  the  genus  Aka^ 
with  which  its  members  were  associated  by  many  of  the  ear- 
lier systematists.     Its  construction  is  very  different,  the  lower 
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mandible  being  wicbuut  Gnothidiir,  and  formed,  as  it  were, 
of  a  single  plate  doubled  together,  the  ridge  or  culmen,  in 
the  adults,  presenting  no  appearance  of  suture.  The  base 
of  the  upper  mandible  ia  also  on  the  same  line  with  the  fore- 
head, the  latter  having  no  antiie ;  and  the  nostrils  are  situat- 
ed on  the  lower  part  of  the  smooth  xpace  of  the  beak,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  basilar  ridge.  These  birds  are  inha- 
bitants of  the  arctic  circle,  penetrating  to  rather  high  lati- 
tudes ;  and  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life,  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  preceding  genera.  They  breed  in  bur- 
rows, or  under  hollow  stones,  and  lay  one  egg.  Nearly  al- 
lied to  this  genus,  and  intermediate  between  it  and  the  .\uks, 
is  the  genus  Phalans  of  Tkmminck,  containing  several  spe* 
cies  which  were  also  formerly  included  in  the  Linnean  genua 


COMMON   PUFFIN. 

FbATERCULA  AKCTtCA,  SUph. 
PLATE  L7CXX1II.* 


FtatercuU  nrctlra,  SIrph.  Shaw's  ZooL  13.  37-  pL  i.  %  I — Flm.  Br. 

Anim.  I.  130.  No.  iOG. 
Alo  arctka,  LJnn.  Syst.  I.  ill — Gael.  SjaL  1.  649 — LaiK  Ind.  OrnUfa. 

8. 192.  ap.  3. 
Aica  labnuloiB,  GmrL  S,v9t.  I.  bbO—Lalh.  Ind.  nmitli.  t.  793.  sp.  t. 
Mormon  Fniti-rculii,  Tetnta.  Man.  d'Omith.  i.  933. 
Frateraila.  BriiM.  6.  HI.  I.  0.  f.  8. 
Le  Mocareux,  Buff.  Ois.  9.  3S8.  »6. 
Macoreux  moine,  Temm.  Alan.  d'Omitb.  2.  933 — Lfttaa,  Man.  d'OrolUL 

2.  361. 
Der  arkliKbe  Alk,  Bechil.  Nalurg.  Deut.  4.  723, 
Graukehliger  A!k,  Meyer,  Tassthenb.  t.  4U. 
Labrador  Auk,  I^lh.  Svn.  S.  318— />rnn.  Arct.  Zool.  i.  433. 
Puffin,  Fmn.  Br.  ZooL  !.  bit.  No.  232.-Arct  ZooL  2.  4S7.— /fUia't 

Birdm  2.  pL  73.  70 — Edimrdi'  Glean.  pL  Sna  t.  1 — Laih.  Svn.  S.  314. 

—Leain't  Br.  Blrdi,  &  pi.  W5.~MohC  On.  Diet,  aod  Sup! — Btyick't 

Br.  Birds,  ed.  1820, 1  p.  t.  404 — Pidl.  Cat.  Dorset.  M.—Loui;  Fauu. 

Oread.  101. 
ConunoD  Coulter.neb,  Flem.  Br.  Anim.  I.  130.  No.  iO^.—ltimie'i  Hont. 

Orn.  Diet.  103. 
Arctic  Puflin,  Sieph.  8haW»  Zoal  13.  39. 

PaoviKciAi — Pope,  Mullet,  Coultemeb,  Gu]der4)csd,  Bnttlft^otc, 
MaiTot,  Sea  Parrot,  Tammle  None,  Tommjr.nod^,  TomineTi 
Bus  Cock,  Ailu  Cork,  Cockandj. 
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Althoi'gu  the  Puffin  is  found  in  vtrry  high  latitudes^  and 
risitaBt.  j^  distribution  through  the  arctic  circle  is  extensive^  it  is  on- 
Iv  known  to  us  as  a  summer  visitant,  and  that  from  the 
south,  making  its  first  appearance,  in  the  vidnitv  of  its 
breeding  stations,  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  regularij 
departing  between  the  1 0th  and  SOth  of  August  for  the 
iouthem  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe^ 
where  it  passes  the  remainder  of  the  year.  It  breeds  in  great 
numbers  upon  Priestholm  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Anglesea, 
on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  most  of  the  islands,  indeed,  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  coasts.  JIany  resort  to  the  Fern  Is- 
lands, selecting  such  as  are  covered  with  a  stratum  of  vege- 
table mould ;  and  here  they  dig  their  own  burrows^  fkoia 
there  not  being  any  rabbits  to  dispossess  upon  the  particulat 
islets  they  frequent.  They  commence  this  (^ration  adxHit 
the  first  week  in  May.  and  the  hole  is  generally  escaTated  to 
the  depth  of  three  fet:t,  often  in  a  curving  direction,  and  oc- 
casionally ^ith  two  entrances.  AMien  engaged  in  digging, 
whfch  i<  principally  {x^rformed  by  the  males,  they  are  some- 
times so  intent  upon  their  work,  as  to  admit  of  being  takea 
by  hand,  and  the  same  may  also  be  done  during  incubadan. 
At  this  period  I  have  frequently  obtained  specimens^  by 
thrusting  my  ami  into  the  burrow,  though  at  the  risk  of  le* 
ceiving  a  severe  bite  from  the  powerful  and  sharp-edged  bill 
Inculn.  of  ^^^  o^^  ^^^-  -^^  ^^^  farther  end  of  this  hole  the  single 
tion.  ic.  ^g  is  deposited,  which  in  size  nearly  equals  that  of  a  Pullet, 
and,  as  Pennant  observes,  varying  in  form ;  in  some  tn- 
btances  one  end  being  acute,  and  in  others  both  equally  ob- 
tuse. Its  colour,  when  first  laid,  is  white  (Montagc  add% 
sometnnes  spotted  with  pale  cinereous,  though  I  do  not  re- 
collect ha\'ing  met  with  such),  but  it  soon  becomes  soiled  and 
dirty  from  its  immediate  contact  with  the  earth,  no  materials 
being  collected  for  a  nest  at  the  end  of  the  burrow.  The 
young  are  hatched  after  a  month's  incubation,  and  are  then 
wHcred  with  a  long  blackish  down  above,  which  gradually 
ghrcs'placr  to  the  feathered  pliunagc,  so  that,  at  the  end  of 
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a  liifiiitli  or  five  weeks,  they  are  able  to  quit  tlie  burrow,  antl,, 
follow  their  parents  to  the  open  sea.     Soon  after  this  time,.| 
or  about  the  set-ond  week  in  August,  the  whole  leave  oui; , 
coasts,  commencing  their  equatorial  migrHtion.     At  an  early,) 
age,  the  bill  of  this  bird  is  small  anil  narrow,  scarcely  ex-  > 
ceeding  tliat  of  the  young  Razor-bill  at  the  same  period  of 
life ;  and  not  till  after  the  second  year  does  this  member  aoj 
quire  its  full  development,  both  as  to  depth,  colour,  and  it^ , 
trftOBverse  furrows.     In  Shaw's  General  Zoologj',  Mr  Ste-  . 
raSNs  has  given  a  figure,  entitled  the  Nortiiern  Piiffiit,  itata  , 
a  specimen  ticketed  Fraterculn  glacialis  by  Dr  Leach,  i^i   | 
the  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  that  was  obtained  du^ 
ring  Captain  Ross's  expe<lition  to  the  northern  regions,  and 
which  Temmin'ck  also  seems  to  think  may  be  a  distinct  spe- 
cies.    Now,  as  the  difference  between  this  and  our  own  is 
stated  to  be  in  the  superior  size  of  the  bill  {the  plumage  be- 
ing precisely  similar),  I  feel  some  heatation  in  allowing  it 
this  tank,  as  I  have  found  the  bills  of  different  individuals, 
on  our  coasts  to  vary  much  in  depth  and  curvature,  which ,  , 
cit^uirt stance  may  be  observed  in  the  present  plate,  contain-,  j 
iug'the  figures  of  two  birds  killed  off  the  Fern  Islands ;  in,  ^ 
l\ii  one,  which  was  taken  in  its  burrow,  the  bill  measures  one    , 
inch  and  a-half  in  depth,  in  the  other  scarcely  one  inch.     In 
length  they  are  nearly  equal,  by  which  tlie  mandibles  of  the 
largeT-billed  bird  are  made  to  appear  much  more  convej 
than  the  other;  and  in  the  former,  the  keel  of  the  lower, ,^ 
mandible  is  also  very  strong  and  arched ;  in  fact,  this  spec)-  ,, 
men  seems  to  possess  the  precise  characters  and  relative  pro- 
portion of  bill  of  the  Northern  Puffin,  figured  hy  Mr  Stb- 
PHKVs.     I  may  hece  add,  that  I  have  often  obtaineil  apedn,, , 
melts  with  the  bill  of  an  intermediate  si/.e,  which  leads  me  to,,| 
conclude,  that  this  member  does  not  obtain  its  fuU  strength ^| 
and  dimensions  till  after  the  second  or  third  year.     On  (he, 
water  the  FufRn  is  a  more  wary  bird  than  the  Guillemot,  ge- 
nerally taking  wing  or  diving  before  a  boat  can  approach 
within  range  of  gim-ahot.    It  flies  rapidly,  but  not  to  any 
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great  distance  at  once,  being  obliged  to  exert  its  short  and 
narrow  wings  to  their  utmost  power  for  the  support  of  its 
body,  which  is  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  dimensions.  It 
Food,  feeds  principally  upon  young  sprats,  though  other  small  fish 
and  crustaces  are  occasionally  devoured.  In  diving  it  dis- 
plays equal  expertness  with  the  others  of  the  present  familj. 
It  is  a  bird  of  neat  appearance,  and  its  bill,  though  large,  is 
richly  coloured,  and  contrasts  well  with  the  black  and  while 
of  its  plumage  *.  From  the  shape  of'the  bill,  and  correspond- 
ing bulk  of  the  head,  it  seems  to  have  obtained  the  greater 
part  of  the  provincial  synonyms  above  quoted. 

Plate  8S.  *  Fig.  1.  Represents  an  old  male  bird  of  the  ni^ 
tural  size. 
General         Crown  of  the  head,  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  collar 
tion.  ^*  round  the  neck,  glossy  black.    Cheeks  and  throat  pearl- 

Male  Bird.         grey,  darkest  towards  the  base  of  the  lower  mandiUe 

Under  plumage  pure  white.  Legs  orange-red.  Bill 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  bluish-grey  at  the  base, 
the  middle  part  orange-red,  and  the  tip  bright  red ;  the 
upper  mandible  having  three,  and  the  lower  one  twi^ 
distinct  furrows.  The  homy  appendages  to  the  eydids 
pearl-grey ;  that  upon  the  upper  lid  triangular,  (m  the 
lower  lid  oblong. 

Fig.  2.  Is  supposed  to  be  a  bird  of  a  year  old. 

Bill  scarcely  one  inch  in  depth,  and  with  the  furrows  not 
so  distinctly  marked  as  in  Fig.  1.  Two  in  this  state, 
exactly  alike  as  to  their  bills  and  legs,  were  killed  near 
the  Fern  Islands  in  June  1827. 

Young.    Fig.  3.  Is  the  young  bird  of  a  week  old,  covered  with  a  long 
sooty  black  down. 

*  White  varieties  occasionally  occur.  Mr  Neill  Informs  me^  thit  he 
lately  saw  one  alive  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  who  had  obtained  it 
when  young  the  preceding  year,  with  only  two  or  three  black  feathcn  op> 
on  the  back>  the  rest  of  the  phimage  bdng  pine  white. 


NATATOnKS. 


i 


FAMILY  rV— PELECANID^. 

The  Pelecaiiida-,  which  form  the  fourth  and  an  aberrant 
division  of  the  Natalorcs,  are  distinguished  from  the  preced- 
ing and  other  families,  by  the  peculiar  form  of  their  feet, 
which  consist  of  four  toes,  all  united  hy  a  continuous  mem- 
brane, the  hind  toe  lieing  articulated  upon  the  inner  part  of 
the  tarsus,  and  standing  at  an  angle  with  it,  or  rather  direct- 
ed to  the  front.  The  bill,  in  the  various  genera,  is  strong  in 
form,  and  commonly  longer  than  the  head  :  in  many  the  tip 
is  bent  downwards,  and  armed  with  a  strong  hook;  in  other; 
(where  a  nearer  approach  is  made  to  the  members  of  neigh- 
bouring famihes)  it  is  strait  and  Kharp-pointed,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  genus  Phaeton,  which  closely  counectB  the  present 
with  the  succeeding  family  of  the  Laridit,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Terns.  In  an  aberrant  group  of  this  family, 
we  find  also  a[i  obvious  approximation,  both  in  external  ap- 
pearance and  habits,  to  the  Vullurida  and  Fakonido!,  thus 
forming  the  link  between  the  raptorial  and  natatorial  orders. 
Such  are  the  birds  belonging  to  the  genus  l^achypeteSf  re- 
presented by  the  Frigate  Birds,  whose  form  and  habits  assi- 
milate them  so  much  to  the  larger  rapacious  kind,  as  to  have 
induced  Link.ei'S  to  bestow  the  specific  title  of  A/piilus  on 
the  only  species  known  by  him.  In  this  genus  the  wings 
are  extraordinarily  developed,  and  arc  cf|ual  tu  the  moi>t  dis- 
tant and  protracted  flights  ;  the  tail  is  also  long  and  forked, 
and  their  legs  are  very  short,  with  the  tarsi  feathered,  like 
many  of  the  raptorial  order.  Their  feet  are  small,  in  com- 
parison with  otiiers  of  ihe  family,  and  the  membranes  con- 
necting the  toes  are  so  much  curtailed,  as  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  swimming.  They  live  almost  entirely  in  the 
air,  and  take  tlieir  prey  upon  the  wing,  not  by  precipitating 
themselves  upon  it  in  the  water,  Uke  the  Gannets,  Terns, 
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trxz.  v^  ««au  or  in^  Tian^miz^  y=er  *::  jick  rcri  Til 
ditigus'^  trj*dj  prtT".  "■riw"-  i*  uogr.^  bj  uese  ert  r:  n 

pypidizig  HrxrficactkjEj  of  forr  :  tru*  titr  niKiiKr*  ciT  rie  ge- 
rjii*  CV/nuwmrjt  ^■■evi  kirj^m  tor  tiiefT  nr-^rn:  pc'^er*)  bire 

to  rigr/rr/ufc  f  igfct,  rrjLich  *Jyjr!iT  iharj  tin  g«iK»  abcn-e 
tx/rjesd,  'jr  tho%*  trhych  cfjuDOLi  the  PektazDdbt  with  ibe 
C3»^jiig  /juufly  of  the  Jjuidat.  Thar  itz^^  aJso.  an-  plieed 
rieair<T  U>  t}>e  extreznitr  of  the  bodr,  jjid  the  tibut  hsve  not 
ihf:  Mtfije  freedom  of  actioD.  in  ocia««qjeDoe  c^  vhkji,  ihcj 
are  or/rupeUed  both  to  sit  aj>d  valL  aliDost  in  a  pespeodscukr 
{XM^ition.  Al]  tliese  prev  beneath  the  suriaoe  of  the  vater, 
being  endoved  vith  the  power  cff  dicing  to  an  extent  Ihde 
»hon  of  the  t jk'pical  JIcodLt  and  CcJyubuiM.  In  Britain  wt 
p/fiMM  two  forms  of  thi&  family,  viz.  genus  FkfOiacrocQra^ 
and  genus  .Vu/la. 


Otxt's  PHALACROGORAX,  Bmiss.    CORMORASt. 


GCKEBIC  CflAKACTKBS. 


Bill  generally  longer  than  the  head,  strait,  strong,  haidl, 
tlightly  compressed;  having  the  upper  mandible  loundbl 
aliove,  terminating  in  a  powerful  hook,  and  furrowed  latfl!- 
ally  fronr  the  base,  as  far  as  the  dertrum  or  tip.  Ixifre^ 
mandible  with  the  terminating  nail  distinct,  its  tip  ooni- 
pressed  and  truncated.  Tomia  of  the  lower  mandible  in- 
thicted,  And  covered  by  those  of  the  upper  one.  Nostrib 
bUil,  concealed.     Face  naked.     Swallow  and  throat  dib- 

'Wnigs  of  mean  length,  having  the  first  quill-feather  shorter 
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than  the  second,  which  is  the  longest  in  the  wing, 
rounded,  of  mean  length,  stiff  and  elastic. 

Legs  abdominal,  short,  Strang.  Feet  of  four  toes,  all  o(Al- 
nected  by  a  membrane.  Outer  toe  the  longest,  the  otheH 
gradually  nhortcning  to  the  hinder  one.  Tarsi  reticulated. 
The  iijjper  part  of  the  toes  scutellntwl. 

'  In  nu  genus  of  the  earlier  writers  has  the  necessity  of  li 
▼irfoii  been  more  apparent  than  in  PeUcamis,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  typical  representatives,  contained  the  Gannein 
and  Cormorants,  both  of  them  groups  distinguished  by  pro- 
minent characters,  in  habits  as  well  as  in  form.  This  Repa- 
ration has  been  effectetl  by  Cuviek,  Temminck,  Mever, 
and  other  eminent  ornithologists,  under  various  generic  titles; 
but  as  priority  of  appltcittion  is  entitled  to  the  prefefence,  I 
have  retained  that  of  Phalacrocorax,  originally  given  to  thft 
present  genus  by  Baissox,  and  adopted  by  Dr  FLEUiNti 
and  some  others.  In  form  the  Cormorants  approach  neai^r 
to  the  natatorial  groups  already  dtscribect,  than  the  rest  of 
this  family,  and  (like  the  Alcada  and  Cdymblda)  their  legs 
are  placed  far  backwardis,  having  the  ttbiie  only  partially 
free.  Tbeir  wings  are  also  much  shorter  than  in  the  suc- 
ceeding genera,  indicating  a  difference  in  habits  and  mode  of 
'ivn^l'  'Pirate  excellent  cUversi  purmiivg  thei^ Qourse bfv 
neath  the  surface  with  great  celerity,  and  thus  securing  their 
prey,  which  consists  entirely  of  fi»h.  In  swiniining,  the  body 
^,fi^ply  immerHxl,  acarocly  more  than  the  head  and  up|)er 
jtifrt  of  the  neck  being  nsible.  Upon  land  tliey  sit  in  an 
^ect  posture,  and  from  tlie  partial  freedom  ()f  the  ^ibial  joln^ 
^e  able  to  walk  witli  le.ss  didicully  than  the  diving  birds  of 
tfje  preceding  two  families ;  and  in  which  aiHioji  they  are  aL 
^  n^aterially  assisud  by  the  support  they  ubtain  from  the 
^t|9i  though  elastic,  feathers  of  the  tail.  They  poseess  af 
fj^^xpecteti  (jowerof  grogping  with  the  t/ies.and*  in  coinmojf 
with  other  members  of  the  family,  fretjucntty  not  only  pc^yhf 
Ji>Mj:J)uild  tjiejr  iie*tji  ^lpop  tr^'s,  iii  >\|tich  n.-M'^  an  af^ily 
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to  different  tribes  of  the  terrestrial  orders  is  obsorvable. 
Their  Sight,  though  heavy,  is  direct  and  strong.  Thej  are 
saliject  to  a  double  moult,  but  the  nuptial  change  is  general- 
ly confined  to  the  regions  of  the  head  and  thighs.  The  jdu- 
mage  of  both  sexes  is  alike. 


COMMON  CORMORANT. 

Phalacrocorax  CjRBOf  Siq)h,  Flan. 
PLATE  Lxxxnr. 


Philacroconz  Carbo,  Steph.  Shaw's  ZooL  IS.  76.  pL  lO.-^Fiem.  Br.  Aain. 

1. 117.  No.  109. 
Pelecanus  Carfoo,  Lmn,  Sjst  1.  21 S.  3 — GmeL  Sjst  I.  bTX^U^  Ind. 

Om.  2.  886.  tp.  14. 
Carbo  cormonniu^  Tetmm,  Man.  d'Ornith.  2.  894. 
Corvus  aquaticus.  Rati  Syn.  122.  A. — WilL  240.  pi.  63. 
Phalacrocorax,  Brits.  6.  611.  t.  45. 
Jje  Cormoran,  Buff.  Oia.  8.  310.  t  28.~Id.  PL  FnL  927. 
Grand  Cormoran,  Temm.  Man.  2.  894. — Lesson^  Man.  2.  373. 
Der  Schwarze  Pelikan,  BeefuL  Naturg.  Deut  4.  750. 
Cormorant  or  Corvorant,  WW.  (Angl)  329.  t.  63. — Penn.  Br.  ZooL  2. 608. 

No.  291 — AlMfi's  Birds,  2.  t.  81.— LoM.  Syn.  6. 593.— L«i{^«V  Br.  Birds, 

6.  263.— Jfont.  Omith.  Diet  and  Sup — Bewick's  Br.  Birds,  ed.  18261,  p. 

t  379 — Low's  Faun.  Oread.  146. 
Common  Cormorant,  Shaw's  ZooL  13.  pL  76.  pL  10. — Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1. 

117.  No.  169. 
Crested  Corvorant,  Betvidc's  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  p.  t.  38a. 

PaoviyciAL — Great  Black  Cormorant,  Cole  Goose,  Sburt,  Brongie 

Although  the  Cormorant  appears  to  have  been  always 
common  upon  our  coasts,  and  of  known  extensive  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  maritime  districts  of  the  north  of  Eur 
rope,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  changes- of 
plumage  to  which  it  is  subject,  have  been  perfectly  investi- 
gated, and  that  the  mistakes  of  earlier  writers  have  been 
corrected  by  the  observations  of  Montagu,  Temminck,  and 
other  eminent  ornithologists.  It  has  been  described  by  se- 
veral as  a  distinct  species  when  in  its  summer  or  nXiptial  plu- 
mage. Some  have  considered  this  state  as  indicative  only  of 
the  male  bird,  whilst  others  have  regarded  it  as  a  common  or 
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an  accidental  variety.  It  is  now,  however,  well  ascertained, 
that,  on  the  approach  of  spring,  both  gexes  invariably  under- 
go the  change  that  assimilates  theni  to  the  Crested  Cormorant 
of  Bewick  and  others,  and  which  garb  they  retain  till  aft^ 
reproduction  has  been  effected.  This  I  have  had  repeated 
opportunities  of  verifying  from  my  own  observation,  and  by 
the  dissection  of  many  specimens  from  a  colony  that  annual- 
ly breed  at  the  Fern  Islands  on  the  Northumbrian  coast. 
Tliis  bird  is  perhaps  generally  looked  on  with  dislike,  from 
an  association  of  ideas  produced  by  the  extravagant  descrip- 
tions of  different  authors,  and  from  the  prominent  part  it  is 
made  to  perform  in  the  sublime  poem  of  "  Paradise  Lost" 
As  naturalists,  however,  and  believers  in  the  unerring  wis- 
dom  so  greatly  and  wonderfully  displayed  throughout  the 
animated  creation,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  its  qualities  from 
the  exaggerations  of  fancy,  but  to  consider  whether  its  powers 
are  not  fitly  and  beautifully  adapted  to  the  place  it  is  destin- 
ed to  till  in  the  great  chain  of  the  universe.  Viewed  in  this, 
the  only  true  light,  we  shall  find  much  to  admire,  since  its 
instincts  and  habits  are  in  such  jierfect  accordance  with,  and 
so  ably  support,  the  economy  of  its  being.  So  far,  indeed, 
from  possessing  the  bad  qualities  attributed  to  it,  it  seems, 
from  the  testimony  of  Montagu  *,  to  be  endowed  with  a  na- 
ture directly  the  reverse ;  for  he  states,  that  he  found  it  ex- 
tremely docile,  of  a  grateful  disposition,  and  without  the 
smallest  tincture  of  a  savage  or  vindictive  spirit.  This  cha- 
racter I  can  confirm,  from  having  kept  it  in  a  domesticated 
state;  and  the  very  fact,  indeed,  of  these  birds  having  beea 
trained  to  fish,  as  many  of  the  Faiconid/E  are  to  fowl,  is  a 
further  proof  of  its  docility  and  tractable  nature.  Like  othev 
piscivorous  birds,  its  digestion  is  rapid,  and  its  consumptitm 
of  food  consequently  great,  but  the  e[iithet  of  glutlon.  and 
the  accusation  of  unrelenting  cruelty,  are  no  more  applicable 
to  it,  than  to  any  other  bird  destined  by  its  Creator  to  prey 

*  Sec  Sujijjiement  to  tht  Omith.  Did.,  article  Cormmattl.  where  an  in- 
tercAing  account  of  it«  minnero  is  fciven. 
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on  KfiBg  mitter.  In  (Britttuiy  wbere  it  it  mmumom  mi 
ifiddiy  dnpened,  the  Cormonait  breeds  upoa  rocky  Am 
and  ial«iid8»  fldecdng  the  stimmiis  of  the  rockB  finr  Ae  vtiiA- 
lioo  of  the  nest,  and  not  (like  the  Green  CormoraBt)  die 
clefts  or  ledges.  In  some  countries  it  breeds  upon  tneSf  po^ 
aessing,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  power  of  prngmg 
Neit,  &c.  firmly  with  its  feet  Upon  the  Fern  Ishmda,  its  nest  ia€a» 
posed  entirely  of  a  mass  of  sea-weed,  frequently  hempei.iif 
to  the  height  of  two  feet,  in  which  are  deposited  fipom  thne 
to  five  eggs,  of  a  pale  bluisb-white,  with  a  rough  waAt$f 
from  the  unequal  deposition  of  the  calcareous  maUsr.  Xkr 
young,  when  first  hatched,  are  quite  naked  and  veij  |^|||^ 
the  skin  being  of  a  purplish-Uack ;  this  in  six  or  aevsn-difl 
becomes  clothed  with  a  thick  black  down,  but  fhi  ftalhufj 
fdumi^  is  not  perfected  in  less  than  five  or  six,  wed^  br 
stinct,  that  powerful  substitute  for  reason,  is  nowbws  «Me 
beautifully  exen^lified  than  in  the  young  of  this  .fainlii.  Ar 
I  have  repeatedly  found,  that,  upon  beii^4hwv«i  oMlilb 
sea,  even  when  scarcely  half-fledged,  they  immediately  pli^^ 
beneath  the  surface,  and  endeavour  to  eacapethy.  d|M^ 
This  they  will  do  to  a  great  distanoe,  using  their 
wings,  and  pursuing  their  submarine  flight  in  the 
ner,  and  with  almost  as  much  effect,  as  their  parentft:  .JMHi 
unfledged  in  the  nest,  the  young  of  this  and  the  fcUoauV 
species,  if  alarmed  by  an  approach,  raise  the  head  and  aed^ 
to  the  full  stEctch,  ait  the  same  time  gaping  ifidt,  4nd  ^idW- 
ing  in  a  curious  manner  the  kiose  skinof  the  nedc^Hid  tfutNi^ 
accompanied  by  a  constant  and  querulous  cry. .  In<  winter, 
Cormorants  are  frequently  seen  in  our  rivers  and-  lakes  st  t 
oonsiderahle  distanoe  from  the  sea,  where  they  occaskwuJly 
perch  and  roost  in  such  trees  as  grow  .upon  the  immeditle 
Food.  banksL  They  feed  entirely  aa  fish,  which  they  obtain. by  as- 
tive  pursuit  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  havii^llle 
gullet  very  large  and  dilatable,  they  are  enabled  to'saidls^ 
those  of  considerable  size.  The  prey  is  killed  by  t>^ng  iqi}^ 
ed  in  their  powerful  and  hooked  bill,  i|nd  nif  )ijn  jyiAiifi 

',.      -i-  --.in?*- 
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httu\  foremoet ;  and  should  the  fish  happen  to  have  been  Awk- 
wardly captured  for  this  ojieration,  it  is  totited  into  the  air, 
and  in  descendiiig  caufjhl  in  a  more  favourable  position.  Id 
swimming,  thelHwly  of  this  bird  is  ahnost  entirely  submerged, 
the  head  and  part  of  the  neck  only  being  visible.  Montacu 
sIbo  observes,  that  when  in  the  act  of  looking  for  its  prey, 
it  always  carries  the  head  under  water,  being  able  thus  to  '•*  J 
discover  it  at  a  greater  distance  than  if  the  cyc§  were  kept 
above  the  surface,  which  is  generally  in  some  degree  agitated. 
It  may  frequently  Ix-  ot)soned  staniUng  upnn  the  shore  or 
rocks,  with  the  wings  expanded,  for  several  minutes  at  a 
time,  hi  order  to  th-y  the  teathere  and  bring  them  to  the  pro- 
per state  for  preening,  us  they  are  apt  to  become  wet  frotn 
Vmg  continued  diving,  causing  the  gradual  Iosm  of  the  oily 
mktter  that  partly  defends  them  from  the  action  of  the  water. 
This  EppeoieB  is  a  native  of  the  new  as  well  ok  of  the  unctent 
Gontitifent,  beihg  found  in  varioua  parts  of  North  Americm;  ft 
»'aln>met  with  in  Northern  Asia,  and  in  Europe  its  distri- 
bution is  wide,  extending  to  high  latitudes.  The  bronchi 
in  th»  Irird  are  of  great  length,  and  c)f  equal  diuneler,  issU- 
lB^>M>ni  the  loiwr  larynx,  which  is  formed  of  a  single  caff- 
-M^ginoiis  ring.  Immediately  below  ilie  glotds,  the  tube  is 
■Mlid^ed,  but  loon  contracts,  and  remains  of  the  aame  dis- 
SBIM'-^rDagh  the  rf-^^t  of  itM  course  *. 


E'84.  Repret»ntA  the  Adult  bird  in  sumioer  pluma^, 
.MovlyAher  less  than  the  natural  size. 
rtsVpon  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  silky  hair-  ^*"?*' 
•  !■> 'Mke  white  Others.    The  gorget  and  the  patcJi  upon  die  tlon. 
«JUii- thighs  pure  wliito.     Semi-nvct  occipital  crest;  lower 

^^Tt  •ppemrn  proWile  that,  under  ftvounble  dmimit«ncefl,  the  Comw. 
Mnt  Would  brwd  In  u  tvclsltnfil  nf  ifmiiestlciitt^  Male,  n*  Mr  Neill  Ik- 
ftrnw  teie,  tbit  me  in  tua  poutMion  laid  two  cfoc"  In  April  lut  (IHU:!),  and 
.fbnted  ma  IncUnaUon  ta  incubale-  Tli«  eg^*  bi^^'ing  br<.u  pccliJi'niaU)' 
broken,  the  lict  of  thuir  impregnatLuu,  remains  douhtruL  He-addi,  Ibat 
they  roMt  with  the  pouhry  wbeti  they  find  the  hen-houne  door'  opto, 

'tW^Atg  the  ttKii  uld  hen*  kt  V  tVK^lftil  dUUiice,  Tbtr  Sahn  never 
Ml^ra  in  that  wo;. 
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Summer  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  mesial  line,  and  lower  part  of 

p  umage.  ^j^^  back,  and  the  whcJe  of  the  under  plumage  glossy 

bluish-black ;  in  some  lights  shewing  a  green  reflection. 
Shocdders,  scapulars,  and  greater  part  of  the  wing- 
coverts  bronzed  hair-brown,  each  feather  surrounded  by 
a  zone  of  glossy  velvet-black.  Quills  and  tail  black ; 
the  feathers  of  the  latter  having  their  shafts  stiff  and 
elastic,  and  the  webs  coarse  and  harsh.  The  end  of  the 
tail  frequently  worn  by  its  use  as  a  prop  to  support  the 
body.  Bill  three  inches  long  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip; 
the  upper  mandible  blackish-grey ;  the  base  of  the  lower 
one  yellowish.  Guttural  dilatable  skin  black,  with  minute 
specks  of  kingVyellow.  Naked  skin  around  the  eyes 
greenish-yellow.  Irides  bright  green.  Legs  andtoesblack; 
the  outer  toe,  including  its  nail,  four  inches  in  length. 
In  winter,  or  after  the  autumnal  moult,  the  occipital  crest 

Winter  is  wanting,  and  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 

"™"8^'  hsLve  only  a  few  minute  specks  of  white,  almost  imper- 

ceptible. Throat-collar  greyish-white.  In  other  re- 
spects  as  in  the  plumage  of  summer. — The  young  of  the 

Young.  year  have  the  head  and  neck  brownish-black,  slightly 

glossed  with  purplish-green.  Throat-collar  faintly  indi- 
cated by  a  lighter  tint.  Under  plumage  inclining  to  broc- 
coli-brown, mixed  with  greyish-white.  Mantle,  scapulars, 
and  wing-coverts  grejrish-black,  having  the  feathers  bor- 
dered with  blackish-brown.   Bill  pale  hair-brown. 


CRESTED  SHAG,  OR  GREEN  CORMORANT. 

Phalacrocorax  CRIST  at  us^  Steph^f  JFTem. 

PLATE  LXXXVI. 

Phalacrocorax  cristatus,  Steph,  Shaw's  ZooL  13. 83. — Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1 18. 

No,  171. 
Phalacrocorax  Graculus,  Sieph,  Shaw's  ZooL  2.  887.  sp,  15. 
PelecEinus  Graculus,  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  2.  887.  sp.  15. 
Corvus  aquaticus  minor,  JRaii  Sjn.  123.  A. 
Carbo  cristatus,  Temm.  Man.  d*Omith.  2.  900. 
Cormoran  I^argup,  Temm,  Man.  2.  900. 
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ShMgorC™ne,BTafAiigl.)33apL6?_/*«nn-Br.Zool,2.CiO.  N0.2B2. 

pL  1B3 — Aicl.  Zool  a.  bOH—Lalh.  Sya.  6.  698 — Lnein'i  Br.  Bird*,  7. 

36< Afmf.  Om.  Diet.  &  Sun — &inmc*-j  Br.  Birda,  eiL  1836,  2.  p.  1 337- 

CreM«d  Sbaa,  Perm.  ArcL  ZooL  2.  b8b.-~LaHi.  Bya.  0.  600.— MoiU.  Orn. 

Diet,  nod  Sup.— ffeta.  Br.  Anim.  lia  Na.  117- 
Slug  Connortiiit,  Sieph.  Shaw't  Zool.  13.  83. 
I^Mted  Connonmt,  Steph.  Shaw's  Zool  13.  83. 

Provihcial — Green  Seoul,  Gretn  Conner. 

Aftek  an  examination  of  a  great  number  of  specimens, 
and  diligent  inquiries  upon  various  parts  of  the  coasts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  I  have  not  been  able  either  to  meet  with 
or  hear  of  a  single  hird  that  can  satisfactorily  be  referred  to 
Temminck's  Carlio  Gracuhis.  This  he  considers  identical 
with  the  PeUcanus  Gractdua  of  Linnaus  and  Latham,  al- 
though his  description  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  lat- 
ter, nor  with  the  SJiag  of  our  British  ornithologists,  which 
has  always  been  supposed  to  represent  the  Gracvlus  of  the 
diiferent  systems,  but  which,  from  the  descriptions  given  of 
it  in  its  various  stales  of  age  and  plumage,  undoubtedly  be- 
longs to  Tehhinck's  other  species,  the  Carbo  cristatus,  or 
*'  Cormoran  Largup."  This  is  evident  from  the  stated  dl«  I 
mensiuns  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  colour  of  the  adults  during  the  f 
summer  plumage  ;  for  aU  our  writers  agree  in  describing  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  British  Shag  as  being  of  a  deep  glossy 
black-green,  without  any  intermixture  of  white  feathers,  or 
any  patch  of  the  same  colour  upon  the  thighs.  Now,  both 
of  these  are  given  by  Temhimck  as  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  his  Carbo  Graculus,  which  bird  appears  to  resemble 
the  Common  Cumioraut  in  every  respect,  hut  that  of  iiiferioi 
size,  shorter  bill,  and  twelve  instead  of  fourteen  tail-feathers, 
in  which  latter  point  it  agrees  with  (he  Crested  species. 
Presuming  upon  Temminck's  usual  correctness,  and  that 
his  Gracvltu  is  an  actually  existing  species,  I  have  adopted 
his  specific  name  of  CrUlattu  for  the  bird  now  under  consi- 
deration, and  well  known  as  the  Sfiag  and  Crested  Shag  of 
our  native  authors.  Dr  Flemi^cg,  it  ought  to  be  observed, 
retains  both  the  Graculun  and  Criatatus  m  his  History  of 
British  Animals,  and  e\e\\  adds  the  epithet  of  "  Comnioir 
to  the  former ;  but  upon  what  authority  he  does  so,  I  am  at 
rfS 
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a  lose  to  conjecture.  I  cannot  but  tliink  he  has  been  led  into  | 
some  mistake  with  regard  to  the  species,  espedallv  as  be 
has  quoted  the  Corvu»  aquatlciu  minor  of  WiLLOur.HBT  and 
Ray  as  a  synonym,  the  description  of  which  clearly  refers  to 
the  Crested  or  Green  Cormorant.  I  may  also  add,  that  the 
PeUcamii  crlslatus  of  Lathau's  Indes  Omithologicus, 
quoted  by  Tehhikck  as  a  synonym  of  his  "  ConDoran 
l-argup,"  seems  to  refer  to  some  other  species,  probably  the 
Carbo  Dikphut  of  Rich.^bdson  and  Swainsom,  mentioned 
in  the  Fauna  Americana  Boreuh's,  as  the  crest  is  thus  de- 
scribed ;  "  PenniE  ad  latent  capitis  utrinque  elongate,  cristani' 
efformantes,"  a  form  and  position  totally  unlike  that  of  the 
Crested  Shag.  In  the  descriptions  of  this  species  given  by 
our  writers,  much  difference  will  be  found  in  the  details, 
hut  these  may  all  be  traced  to  the  age,  or  particular  state  of 
plumage  of  the  individual  when  described.  In  its  perfect  or 
crested  state,  that  is,  with  the  frontal  tuft  curving  forward^ 
it  seems  to  have  come  but  rarely  under  observation,  whidk.j 
will  not  appear  extraordinary,  when  we  consider  the  sh<»t 
time  that  the  bird  possesses  it,  vi/.  from  about  the  month 
February  till  nearly  the  middle  of  May.  Upon  the  rocky] 
shores  and  islands  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  Crested' 
Shag  is  a  common  species,  breeding  in  the  clefts  and  on  the 
.  letlgesof  perpendicular  cliffs. — Its  nest  is  composed  of  a  mass 
of  sea-weed,  chiefly  of  the  Fuctia  vesiculosa,  and  the  eggs, 
four  or  five  in  number,  are  smaller,  but  similar  in  outward 
appearance  to  those  of  the  preceding  species.  The  young 
are  also  excluded  in  a  naked  state,  but  soon  become  co\-eTed() 
with  a  thick  black  down,  that  is  gradually  hidden  by  the  re- 
gular  plumage.  As  nestlings,  they  have  the  same  habit, 
when  alarmed,  of  gaping  with  outstretched  necks,  and 
violently  shaking  tlie  loose  dilatable  skin  of  the  throoL 
This  bird  differs  from  the  larger  species  in  never  frequentii 
fresh  water  lakes  or  rivers  ;  residing  constantly  upon 
sea-coast. — It  preys  upon  various  kinds  of  fish,  which 
obtained  by  diving,  in  which  faculty  it  is  equally  quictc 
expert  with  the  Common  Cormorant. 
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Plats  86.  Represents  a  Male  of  this  species  (killed  near  the 
Fem  Islands)  in  the  nuptial  plumage,  or  with  the  fron- 
tal crest  fiiUy  developed.     Natural  size. 
,„,Head,  neck,  lower  part  of  the  hack,  and  under  plumage.   * 
^1,  _,  fine  silky  hiackish-green.     Upon  the  forehead  is  a  tuft   t 
of  blackish-green  elongated  feathers,  upwards  of  two   t 
inches  long,  and  curving  forwards.     Mantle,  scapulars, 
and  wing-coverts  deep-black,  bronzed  green,  each  fea- 
ther being  surrounded  by  a  band  of  velvet-black.    Tail 
consisting  of  twelve  feathers,  scarcely  six  inches  long, 
black,  with  the  shafts  strong  and  elastic ;   the  webs 
coarse,  and  generally  much  worn  at  their  tips.     Legs 
and  toes  black.   Guttural  skin  and  corners  of  the  mouth 
gamboge-yellow,  the  former  having  black  specks.     Bill 
„,  ,    black ;  two  inches  and  three-eighths  in  length  from  the 
^1, 1 ,  forehead  to  the  tip. 

j.,ji^p  autumn,  and  the  early  part  of  winter,  it  is  destitute  of 
\itui  '^*^  frontal  elongated  feathers,  but  in  other  respects  the 
~ht  riiiP''""^'^  '^  ^^^  same  as  in  summer.  Both  sexes  are 
.jf.^^neai\y  alike. — The  young  of  the  year  have  the  head  and 
If-it'.^*^'*  of  a  greyish-black,  tinged  with  green,  and  the  un- 
.^j  ji  der  parts  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  greyish- white, 
'j-jiiii  i^'^^  upper  plumage  inclines  to  greenish-brown,  and  the 
eone  that  margins  each  feather  is  broader  than  in  the 


"^ 


adults. 


Gbnls  SULA,  Br/ss.    GANNET. 


GRNBHIO  CBABACTERS. 


Bill  longer  than  the  head,  thick,  strung,  strait,  act^- 
nate,  compressed  towards  the  point,  with  the  dertruin  slightly 
convex.  Mandibles  equal ;  the  upper  one  laterally  sult;nlihl 
from  the  base  to  the  tip,  and  with  a  hinge  near  the  pfwtfriAr  J'^l 
put,  making  it  to  appear  as  if  coni|xu>e(t  of  five  w]jirrate 
pieces.      Culmen    roundeil.      Lower    mnndihie    having    tlic 
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angle  rather  prominent,  gently  ascending  to  the  tip.  Chin 
angle  narrow  and  long,  filled  with  a  naked  dilatable  akin. 
Face  naketl.  Touiia  intracted,  obliquely  and  unequally 
serrated.  Nostrils  basal;  concealed  from  view.  Tongue 
very  small. 

WingB  long  and  acuminate.     Tail  graduated.  ' 

Legs  abdominal ;  tarsi  short ;  feet  of  four  toes,  all  con- 
nected by  a  membrane  ;  the  middle  and  outer  toes  of  nearly 
equal  length.  Middle  claw  having  its  inner  edge  dilated 
and  toothed. 


The  Gannets  are  strongly  distingui.shablo  from  the  Cor- 
morants by  the  shape  of  the  bill,  by  their  lengthened  wings 
and  lighter  form  of  body,  and  not  less  so  by  the  dissimilarity 
of  their  faculties  and  habits.     For,  instead  of  the  natatorial 
and  diving  qualities  possessed  by  the  latter  in  such  perfeo-  i 
tion,  and  on  the  constant  exercise  of  which  they  depend  for  \ 
subsistence,  the  former  are  never  known  to  dive,  and  are  b 
seldom  observed  upon  the  water,  where,  when  they  happeaj 
to  alight,  they  seem  rather  to  float  than  to  use  any  exertion  i 
swimming.     They  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  and  un- 1 
wearied  power  of  flight,  and  are  almost  continually  iipoa  i 
wing.     They  prey  upon  such  fish  as  occasionally  swim  near  J 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  chiefly  of  the  herring  genus,  ai 
upon  which  they  precipitate  themselves  as  they  soar  in  t 
air.     During  the  season  of  reproduction  they  collect  in  ]argt  ' 
bodies,  and  inhabit  the  most  precipitous  rocks  that  overhang 
the  ocean.     They  lay  but  one  egg,  and  the  young  are  nearly 
four  years  in  acquiring  maturity,  undergoing  during  that 
period  a  great  annual  variation  in  the  colours  of  the  plumagK.J 
The  legs,  in  this  genus,  are  not  placed  so  far  backwards  b 
in  the  preceding  one ;  they  walk,  consequently,  with  the  bod^fl 
in  a  horizontal  and  not  in  an  upright  position.     The  i 
bers  of  the  genus  are  not  numerous,  and  only  one  inhabitt  I 
Europe,  the  Solan  Gannet  (SuJa  bassana),  well  known  JB  I 
the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom  as  a  regular  simiinec  I 
vifiitant. 
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SOLAN    GANNET. 

SuLA  BAs&ASA,  Briu. 
PLATES  I,XXXV1  •.  LXXXVli 


Suin  basBana,  Brio.  Om.  9.  608.  pL  +1 — Suph.  Shnw'a  Zool.  13.  100. 

£L  11 — ffcm.  Br.  Anim.  1.  118.  No.  lui 
1  Hoifjri,  Roii  Sjn.  183. 
An»er  baasanua,  Haii  Svn.  122.  A — Will.  Ji7- 1.  B3. 
Pelecanus  liassanu^  Linn,  Svat.  1.  219 — Guie/.  Sjst.  1.  577.— tart.  lad. 

Om.  2.  8!»1.  sp.  26, 
Fou  ie  BasBBD,  fiu^  Ols.  a  376.— Id.  Pi.  EoL  STa 
Fou  bknc  <iu  de  Basaan,  TVmm.  Han.  d'Om.  !.  905. 
Der  Busanische  Pellkan,  BeeluL  Naturf;.  Deut.  t.  78S. 
The  Uannet,  Br.  ZooL  2.  el2.  No.  293.  pL  103.— AivL  ZooL  B,  Ko.  610. 

— tafi.  Svn.  ft  60B.  25 — tnrin'j  Br.  Birdfc  d.  pL  26S Moni.  Om. 

Diet,  uid  Sup_Mt>nl.  In  Wem.  Trans,  t.  170 — Bemek'i  Br.  BinU 

ed.  182U,  2.  p.  t.  390— Pu«.  Cat  Doraet.  22 — tcio'i  Fnun.  Dread.  Ittt. 
Solan  GooBe,  ^iUn'i  Birda,  1.  pL  Sa 
Sula  major,  Bria.  0.  407.  2. 
Grand  Fuu,  Buff.  Ois.  a  372. 
Great  Buoby,  Lalh.  Syn.  6.  Gift  25.  A. 
PelecanuB  maculatui,  GmA  Sjst  1.  679- 
Fou  tathetit.  Buff.  Ois.  &  375.— Id.  PL  Eiil.  Dfll 
SpntWd  Boobv,  Lalh.  Stti.  6.  614.  30. 


i  the  Gamiet  (or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called  period 
in  Scotland,  the  Solan  Goose)  deserts  its  breeding  stations  *''^t«n'- 
and  the  narthem  coasts  of  the  kuigdoni  upon  the  approach 
of  autumn,  it  is  occasionally  found  throughout  the  winter  in 
the  English  Channel,  wliere  it  keeps  at  a  distance  from  the 
land,  feeding  upon  the  pilchards  and  herrings,  which  at  that 
season  retire  to  tlie  deeper  ports  of  the  ocean.  The  main  body 
of  these  birds,  however,  appears  to  seek  more  southern  lati- 
tudes, as  they  are  met  with  in  great  numbers  during  winter 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  here  they  find  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  Anchovy  und  Sardine,  both  species  of  Clupea 
(herring).  They  generally  make  their  appuaraiu'c  about  the 
end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  in  the  viL'luity  of  their 
breeding  stations :  these  are  the  Uc  of  Ailsa,  at  the  mouth 
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9^^]^  Frith  o£  Clyda ;  St  KUda ;  Soolibkeny  near  the  Ork^ 
geys;  jthe  Skelig  IsLes  upon  the  Irish  coast,  and  i  the  BftSB 
^^dk,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.    Upon  the  preci-i 
pjl^ous  xocks  of  these  islands  they  breed  in  innumerable  nnd^ 
tit^de^  occup}dng  all  the  l^ges  and  summits  wherever  thej 
Nest,  &c   ^d  sufficient  space  for  the  nest,  which  is  formed  of  a  masa 
of  sea* weed,  and  other  materials,  which  they  either  find  Km 
tl^  rocky  c^ijOTs,  or  gather  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  as  Unf. 
p^ijss  on  the  wing.     They  lay  but  one  egg  each  {not  tffie^  is^ 
stated  by  Temminck),  exceeding  in  size  that  of  the  CSonnbi 
r^ty  bu(  much  less  than  the  egg  of  the  Common  Goose, 
i^tl^,wl;iicb  it  has  been  compared.     Its  colour,  when  firatv 
la^,,  js  w|;iitei  but  it  soon  becomes  soiled,  and  <as  inedbatioil* 
prop^s, .acquire^  a  yellowish  or  clay-coloured  appeamd^:' 
Tf)^  young,  when  hatched,  are  naked,  their  skin  snxroth'knd^ 
qi  bluish-black,  but  covered  in  a  few  days  with'  a  >  white 
^Qwn,  which,  growing  rapidly,  soon  becomes  very  thick^  gVT«- 
ing,  them  in  this  state  the  appearance  of  large  powder*pufl^y 
or  masses  of  cotton.     Over  this  warm  dothing,  the  tegiolmi^ 
plymage  gradually  extends;    and  after  about  two ^nontM^ 
they  are  fully  fledged  and  able  to  take  vnngi     GredJbinumM* 
l^s.pf  th^  young  birds  are  annually  taken  upon  tbe^'^BasSi 
Ii,9Qk, nqt i)nerdy .onaccountof  the feathws anddd^,  fiMttfil^' 
bodies  are  also  sold  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  tad-iiiTthi^ 
Edinburgh  market,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  8d.  each,  being  much' 
esteemed,  when  roasted,  as  a  relish  a  short  time  before  the 
hour  of,  dinner.     Their  flesh  is  very  oily  and  rank^  and 
'  though  habit  has  reconciled  the  Scotch  to  such  an  unusval* 
whet,  few  strangers  would  find  their  appetites  increased,  afibei* 
par,taking  of  such  a  dish.     This  precipitous  rock  (the  BtM) 
is  rented  from  the  proprietor  at  L.60  or  L.70  per  annum, 
and  as  the  proceeds  chiefly  depend  upon  the  produce  of  the 
Gannets,  great  care  is  taken  to  protect  the  old  birds,  whidl 
the  tenant  is  enabled  to  do  from  the  privilege  possessed  by 
the  proprietor,  of  preventing  any  person  from  shooting!  »o|Ci 
otherwise  destroying  them  within  a  certain  limited  distance 
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of  the  islnnd.  From  the  accounts  I  have  received  from  the 
resident  there,  it  appears  that  theGannel  is  a  very  long-hved 
bird,  aa  he  has  recognised,  fi^m  parHcular  and  well-known 
marks,  certain  individuals  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  that  • 
invariably  returned  to  the  same  spot  to  breed.  He  also  con- 
firmed to  me  the  time  required  for  this  bird  to  attain  matu-  '*  '' 
rity,  viz.  four  years ;  and  pointed  out  several  in  the  different 
garbs  they  assume  during  that  period,  stating  also,  that  un- 
til fully  matured,  they  have  never  tieen  known  to  breed. 
During  incubation,  in  consequence  of  being  unmolested,  they 
become  very  tame;  and,  where  the  nests  are  easily  accessi- 
ble upon  the  flat  surface  of  the  rock  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  island,  will  allow  themselves  to  be  stroked  by  the  hand 
witliout  resistance,  or  any  shew  e>-cn  of  impatience,  except 
the  low  guttural  cry  of  ffrog,  grog.  Upon  the  other  breed- 
ing stations  at)ove  mentioned,  the  produce  of  the  Gannet  h 
equally  prized,  and  immense  numbers,  both  of  the  eggs  and 
young,  are  annually  taken,  and  preserved  by  the  inliabitantB 
for  winter's  consumption.  From  the  great  development  <rf 
the  wings,  and  the  [wculiar  apparatus  of  air-cells  distributed' 
over  dirterent  parts  of  tlio  body  •,  the  flight  of  this  bird  is 
powerful  and  buoyant,  and  can  be  supported  for  anv  length 
of  bme.  When  in  search  of  prey,  it  soars  usually  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  as  it  thus  obtains  a  suffident  impetus  in 
its  fall  to  reach  the  hsh  beneath  the  surface ;  at  other  times,' 
when  making  its  way  to  any  distant  point,  or  in  dark  and 
stormy  weather,  it  flies  comparatively  low. — Its  food  consists  |..^ 
almost  entirely  of  the  different  species  of  herring,  which  it 
always  takes  by  plunging  vertically  upon  them  as  they  rise 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  top  of  the  water.     The  force< 


*  For  a  detailed  Biul  itil«resting  account  of  thr  ■natomicil  strurture  of 
thUUird,!  must  (on  si'countufita  length)  reTer  my  readeni  to  MoVTAeo'i' 
Supplement  to  hia  Omithotogkil  Dictionary,  under  the  article  "  iianaet^ 
nr  to  a  paper  in  llic  flnl  volume  of  the  Metnulrg  of  the  Wcmerian  Natu- 
rri  Hbtor^  Society,  p.  ITB,  entitled  "  Observation*  on  »onic  recuUarille* 
obmn-able  in  Ihe  Stmrtuiv  of  the  Gannet,"  *!■- 
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with  which  it  descends  in  this  operation,  may  be  ocmoeived 
fixnn  the  faet  of  Gannets  having  been  taken  by  a  fish  fastened 
to  a  board  stink  to  the  depth  of  two  fathoms,  in  which  cases 
the  neck  has  either  been  found  dislocated,  or  the  bill  firmly 
£xed  in  the  wood.  Pennant,  and  some  other  writers,  de- 
scribe this  bird  as  having  a  gular  pouch  similar  to  that  <^ 
the  Pdican,  and  capable  of  containing  five  or  six  herrings ; 
this,  however,  is  not  oNrrect,  as  that  part  is  not  more  dilat. 
able  than  the  rest  of  the  gullet,  which,  as  well  as  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  can  occasionally  stretch  to  much  extent,  readily 
allowing  a  passage  to  the  largest  herring,  or  even  to  a  fish  d 
still  greater  dimensions.  Montagu  observes,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  keep  the  Gannet  alive  in  ccmfinement ;  but  this 
probably  arose  from  the  want  of  a  due  supply  of  fish,  as  I 
have  known  them  to  live  for  a  long  time  in  a  domesticated 
state,  and  my  friend  Mr  Neill  of  Canonmills,  near  Edin- 
burgh, (wdl  knoWn  to  the  scientific  world  as  a  botanist  and 
a  lover  of  natural  history),  has  at  present,  or  at  least  within 
a  very  late  period  had,  one  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health 
for  many  years  past  This  bird,  when  herrings  could  not  be 
procured,  was  fed  with  flounders,  which  it  swallowed  with 
the  greatest  apparent  ease,  the  gape  readily  accommodating  it- 
self to  their  greater  breadth.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  all  fish  are  swallowed  with  tlie  head  foremqfst 
Sometimes  the  Gannet  becomes  so  gorged  with  food,  as  to 
be  compelled  to  alight  on  the  water,  and  to  repose  there  in  a 
lethargic  state;  and  when  thus  situated,  it  may,  by  being 
advanced  upon  in  a  boat  from  the  windward,  be  easily  run 
down  and  captured.  This  arises  from  its  being  unable  to 
leave  the  water  except  when  breasting  the  wind,  and  it  never 
makes  any  attempt  to  dive,  of  which  power  it  seems  to  be 
totally  divested. — This  species  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  also  common  to 
North  America.  The  body  of  this  bird  is  long  and  much 
flattened,  with  the  neck  elongated,  and  thick  and  muscular, 
in  order  to  support  its  powerful  bill ;  the  wings  are  of  great 
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length,  the  radius  (or  second  joint)  measuring  fully  eight 
inches;  and  the  legs  are  not  placed  so  far  behind  as  in  the 
Cormorants,  so  tliat  the  horizontal  position  is  preserved  in 
walking.  In  its  affinities  it  seems  to  connect  the  true  Peli- 
cans with  the  genera  TachypeUs  and  PluuUm. 

Plate  86  *.  Represents  the  Adult  bird  in  about  three-fifths 
of  the  natural  size. 
Bill  bluish-grey,  with  the  tip  fading  into  white.     Naked  General 
skin  surrounding  the  eyes  greyish-blue.    The  membrane  tion."^ 
forming  the  prolongation  of  the  opening  of  the  bill,  and  Adult 
that  which  extends  beneath  to  the  middle  of  the  throat, 
black.   Irides  pale^yellow.    Crown  of  tlie  head,  occiput, 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  pale  sienna-yellow.     The 
rest  of  the  plumage  pure  white,  except  the  quills  and 
bastard  wing,  which  are  black.     Streak  down  the  front 
of  the  tarsus,  and  along  the  upper  part  of  the  toes, 
bluish-green.     Membranes   of  the  toes  blackish-grey. 
Claws  greyish- white,  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  one 
being  dilated  and  toothed. 

Plate  87.  The  young  of  the  year,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  natural  size  "f. 
Bill  blackish-grey,  tinged  with  brown.     Irides  pale  clove-  Young, 
brown.     Ground  colour  of  the  head,  neck,  and  whole  ^'*"*  y^^' 
of  the  upper  plumage  blackish-grey,  inclining  to  clove- 
brown,  each  feather  being  tipped  with  a  triangular  spot 
of  white.   Breast  and  abdomen  white ;  the  feathers  being 
edged  with  greyish-black.   Quills  and  tail  greyish-black, 
with  the  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers  white.     Legs  and 
toes  deep-grey. 

Head,  and  greater  part  of  the  neck,  white,  more  or  less  Second 

year. 

-f-  Temminck  has  committed  an  error  in  describing  the  plumage  of  the 
fint  as  that  belonging  to  the  bird  of  the  teoond  year,  and  vice  persa,  in  which 
he  has  been  copied  by  Mr  STKpnEKS  and  Dr  Fleming. 
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'•  spotted  with  bkckish-grej.  Upper  plumage  6t  nearly 
a  uniform  dove-brown,  the  triangular  spots  updti  the 
tips  of  die  feathers  becoming  less  distinct,  or  entirdy 
disappearing.    Under  plumage  becoming  whiter. 

The  white  increasing  over  all  the  body.  The  long  scapu^ 
lars  and  tertials  remaining  black,  or  spotted  with  Madt- 
ish-grey.  The  head  beginning  to  acquire  the  sienittU 
ydlow  tinge.  ' ' 

The  jdumage  of  thejburth  year  is  described  above  as  the 
adult  Bird. 

FAMILY  v.— LARIDiE. 

•         ■     .  •  .  ■  I 

The  Laridse,  whidi  fixrm  the  6fth  family  of  the  Oider, 
and  thus  oomjdete  the  drde  of  the  NaJUAatet^  itte^di»> 
dnguished  from  the  preceding  divisicm  by  the  form  of  tke  feet^ 
which  are  never  syndactyky  that  is,  with  all  the  four  toes 
connected  by  a  omtinuous  membrane.  The  hind  toe,  in  sudi 
spedes  as  havie  6iie^  is  free  and  artktulit^  od  th^  back  part 
of  the  tarsus ;  but  in  some  it  is  dther  totilly  wanting  or  re- 
presented by  a  nail  or  diort  daw.  The  wings  of  all  the 
n^mbefs.  of  thi^  iiMnily  im  ^  gKst  length,  and  thej!  cdise. 
queqtiy  fiosoeas  a  power  of  kxig-<ontinued  ffi^ti  aiupfand 
perhaps  hj  none  «£  the  fealbesed  race.  Im  them  .Ib^  hillfii 
eit))er  ^laitandpoipied,  as  that  of  the  Tama  (geaus.StammU 
Qfiifij^  a^bmked  ti{v<^  ia  the  gidk  (genua  Laru^  Bieftvob 
{G.  procettaria)j  and  other  nearly  aUicd . gen^a* .  tMoatiflf 
A(fl#JluMf^  Vfm  SsbiWad  othor  iiiariiie4aatter»  ett$ier/ib  a 
)|V^,pMite,^.irhem  4Wt  ashore,  or  doatiiig  upoo  jk«  sut^ 
jGi^vof  1^  sea,.  Some  ace^however,  in  the  habit. of  dai^ 
^ff^qumtu^  tb^  interior  of  the  country,  and  ieeding  upflU 
^plil^lpqnDs;  slugs,  lAsects,  and  othet  animal  aiattBK.  •  ^  Tbd^ 
are  aJ^4mi^jfii  InfiA  digestion,  aiid.0an$tt|uenUy  bfitftoBA^ 
Clous  appetite.  Many  spedes  are  accustomed  to  repose  upon 
Ihtj  paitrtjjfiilyipf  AoittW iw^  atid  doaeneaB  o£thtirt|diun- 
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age,  they  float  with  much  buoyancy ;  but  they  make  little 
use  of  their  power  of  swiuiming,  and  are  altogether  incapa- 
ble of  iliviiig.  Others,  as  the  Petrels,  never  actually  alight 
on  the  water,  but  use  their  webbed  feet  to  ruo,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  waveti ;  and  in  ihig  action  tbey  are 
assisled  by  their  wings,  which  are  kept  partly  open.  The 
passage  from  the  PelecanidtB  to  these  birds  is  effected  by  the 
near  affinity  existing  between  the  genus  P/iacton  of  tliat  di- 
vjsiuu  and  the  Larger  Terns  which  cooinience  the  present 
one.  In  this  family  also,  according  to  the  armngement  of 
Mr  ViBOESj  a  form  is  found  connecting  it  with  the  AtiatitUE, 
thus  completing  the  circular  succession  of  the  Order ;  and 
lliis  he  thinks  is ,  performed  by  Pachyptila,  a  genus  nearly 
allied  to  the  Petrels.  The  affinity  thus  endeavoured  to  be 
estaWshed,  seems,  I  must  confess,  distant,  and  stands  in 
need  of  the  interposition  of  other  forms  to  render  it  satisfie- 
tory  and  complete. 

i1»u»  (li  ,'f)  lni'if  .ii  I        .1'.  'it II  .  L-u-.iKii.,,'.  II  M  U;T,mi 

■n  lu  ^lltil\i■  ■  III     '.,il   ,  .u-iM  "li  "io 

■Uil   I  111   1*1    '      H  OKNEHJC  CUABACTRB8.    ,,     ^    ,,(    |,,j(|Kiiq 

-i-BtLhat  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  beadv tf AmmE '^t^ldt^ 
compressed,  drawn  to  a  line  point,  witli  both  mandfbles  df 
equal  length,  and  tlic  upper  sbghtly  convex.  Tomia;  lathet- 
intract«d  and  shar^vniged.  Lower  mandible  haviUg  a  pro- 
minent  angle  near  its  middle  pftrt.  Nostrils  1»sb),  l^nd, 
linear  oblong,  pervious.  '  ■"       ,      h 

Wings  very  lung,  acuminate,  with  the  first  quil)-feath«f 
tlie  longest.  Tail  more  or  less  fbrked.  Legs  having  tli^ 
tibiff  naked  for  a  short  space  al>ove  the  tarsal  joint.  TaPsS 
ehort.  Feet  of  four  toes,  thrw  before  and  orw  behind  ;  thfc 
three  front  toes  united  by  a  membrane  more  or  less  sciillop««t; 
the  hind  toe  small  and  tree.     Claws  ardied  *nd>harpl     ''"■ 

■i"  --i-'- '   ■-!■   '-■"  ■  I 'M'fi- ■■■'«:. 

Oniprnnu^  'wMol^iin  the  prrateni'fnriiy,  •ff^'ti'rt^^ 
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sent  the  fisirostral  tribe  of  the  Ifisess&reSj  have  a  fonn  and 
organization  admirably  suited  to  their  particular  economy. 
Being  destined  to  pass  the  gre&ter  part  of  their  existence  in 
the  air,  their  wings  are  of  great  extent,  the  tail  long,  and  in 
general  deeply  forked  (a  shape  possessed  by  most  birds 
gifted  with  extraordinary  power  of  flight),  the  body  small 
and  compact^  the  legs  short,  and  with  small  feet,  not  calcu- 
lated to  advance  their  progress  in  swimming,  but  sufficieiit 
for  their  support  when  occasionally  reposing  cm  the  water. 
Such  of  the  species  as  frequent  the  ocean  subsist  upon  the 
fry  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  fish,  which  they  take  fifom  the 
wing,  by  precipitating  themselvea  upon  audi  as  rise  inthiD 
a  certain  distance  of  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  this  act 
they  descend  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  force,  and  are 
often  buried  beneath  the  waves  for  seva*al  seccmda.  Others, 
more  frequently  found  upon  rivers  and  fresh-water  lakes,  in 
addition  to  fish,  prey  upon  libellulae,  and  oth^  aquatic  in- 
sects. The  distribution  of  the  different  species  is  very  ex- 
tensive, as  they  are  found  in  all  quarters  and  climates  of  the 
world.  They  are  subject  to  a  double  moult,  but  the  vernal 
change  is  confined  to  the  region  of  the  head,  and  the  plu- 
mage of  both  sexes  is  precisely  similar.  The  young,  mitil 
after  the  first  or  second  general  moult,  differ  from  the  old 
birds.  During  the  season  of  reproduction  they  congr^ate 
in  large  bodies,  nestling  closely  together,  generally  upon  the 
shingle,  or  lower  parts  of  the  islets  they  frequent  Their 
eggs  are  three  or  four  in  number.  By  the  near  aflinity  of 
the  GuU-billed  Tern  {Sterna  Jnglica)  to  some  of  the  lesser 
species  of  dark-headed  gulls,  their  connection  with  (be  ^nus 
Lams  is  evidently  traced. 
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CASPIAN   TERN. 

Stekxa  CASPiAy  Pall. 

Stenu  Ca^ii,  PaO.  Nov.  Com.  Petcov.  14.  582.  No.  b%—Gyael  SytX.  1 
6U3. — LaA.  Ind.  Orn.  2.  Wi.  ap.  1. — Sleph.  Shaw's  ZooL  13.  14S. 

Sterna  TschegmvB,  Nov.  Com.  Petrov.  14.  800.  t  133. 

Hinincielle-df.Mer  Tschegrava,  Tmm.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  733 

Gnww  Oder  Caspitichc  Meergchwalbe,  Bechil.  Nilurg.  Deut.  4.  676. 

Grosse  u-hnabliger  Mecrachwatbe,  Meyer,  Vog.  2.  Heft.  28.  t.  G. 

Caspian  Tem,  Pena.  Arct-  ZooL  2.  bi6.  B—Iif-  Sup.  p.  T6 — Lalh.  Svn. 
SAO.  I.— J'MpA.  Shaw's  ZooL  13.  UG. 

Thk  capture  of  two  or  three  individuals  of  this  species  in  Very  ran 
the  south-eastern  parts  of  England,  entitles  it  to  rank  in  the  ''■'*""'" 
list  of  our  Fauna  as  a  very  rare  visitant ;  in  consequence  of 
wliich  rarity  its  habits  have  been  expo.sed  to  very  little  obser- 
vation, and  the  details  of  the  varioits  authors  who  notice  it 
scarcely  extend  beyond  a  description  of  its  plumage.  I  must 
tliereforc  request  the  indulgence  of  my  readers  to  a  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory  account.  This  bird  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  its  genus,  some  apecimen.s  measuring  as  much  as  twenty- 
two  inches  in  length.  In  Europe  it  inhabits  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  the  Caa]nan  Sea,  and  the  Archipelago.  It  alsoocciirs 
in  Africa,  being  met  with  at  Senegal  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  and,  according  to  Lathau,  is  known  in  India  and 
in  the  Chinese  seas,  though  under  rather  a  different  aspect, 
which  renders  it  not  improbable  that  the  bird  he  has  imagined 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  Caspian  Tem,  may  actually  be  a  dis- 
tinct species,  since  so  many  of  them  nearly  resemble  each 
other  in  j)lumage.  The  habitsof  the  bird  now  before  us  are 
presumed  to  lie  similar  to  those  of  the  other  oceanic  Terns; 
and  we  are  informed  that  it  precipitates  itself,  like  them,  from 
a  considerable  height  in  the  air  upon  its  food,  which  consists  foimL 
of  living  Hsh.  Mr  Stephens,  in  Shaw's  General  Zoology, 
says  that  its  manners  rather  resemble  those  of  the  Gulls, 
adding  that  its  voice  is  like  the  noise  made  by  a  man  in 
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laughing.  This  author  has  fallen  into  an  essential  mistake 
in  describing  the  whole  of  the  upper  plumage  as  of  pure 
white ;  the  mantle  and  scapulars  being,  on  the  contrary,  of  a 
pale  pearl-grey,  a  colour  that  prevails  on  those  parts  through 
In^l>>^  all  the  members  of  the  Laridse. — It  breeds  upon  the  lower 
parts  of  small  islands,  merely  scraping  a  shallow  hole  in  the 
sand  or  shingle,  and  lays  two  or  three  eggs  of  an  olive-green 
colour,  dashed  and  spotted  with  deep  brown  or  black. 


General 
descrip- 
tion. 

Summer 
plumage. 


Winter 
plumage. 


Young. 


In  the  adult  summer  or  nuptial  plumage,  the  bill  is  of  a  rid) 
vermiUon,  and  the  legs  and  feet  black.  The  fordiead, 
crown  of  the  head,  and  lengthened  occipital  feathers 
velvet-black.  Back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  peail- 
grqy.  Sides  of  the  head,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  the 
whole  of  the  imder  plumage  pure  white.  Quills  brown, 
tinged  with  grey.     Tail  pearl-grey. 

In  winter  the  forehead  and  crown  of  the  head  are  whiter 
and  the  occiput  is  varied  with  black  and  white.  In 
other  req)ects  as  above  described. 

The  young  of  the  year  have  the  upper  parts  of  a  pale 
wood-brown,  tinged  with  grey,  and  varied  by  the  trana- 
verse  blackish  bars  and  spots.  Quills  blackish-brown, 
and  the  end  of  the  tail  of  the  same  colour.  The  under 
plumage  white. 


SANDWICH  TERN. 

Ste&na  BoYsii,  Lath, 


PLATE  LXXXVIII.    Fio.  2. 


Sterna  Boysii,  LaU^  Ind.  Om.  2.  806.  sp.  10.  but  not  the  yarieties,-- 
A.  B. — Flem,  Br.  Anim.  1.  142.  No.  2S2. 

Sterna  cantiaca,  GmeL  Syst.  1.  G06.  sp.  I6.^^^t€ph,  Shaw's  ZooL  IS.  M 

Hirondelle  de  Mer  Caugek,  Temm,  alan.  d^Orn.  2.  735. 

Sandwich  Tern,  Loth  Syn.  6.  350.  9 — Id.  Sup.  266. — LewWt  Br.  Birdi, 
6.  pL  203.— 3f((mt.  Om.  Diet,  and  Sup.— Bmvidt*!  Br.  Bixdfly  el  IM 
2.  p.  t  189.— 5Aaw*«  Zool.  IS.  149.— J'Inn.  Br.  Anim.  I.  141.  Na  iSt 
—  RennkTs  Mont.  Omith.  Diet.  449.*^%  in  ZooL  Joum.  2. 463. 
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Sterna  Africana,  GmeL  Syst  1.  60&— X»a^  Ind.  Orn.  805.  ^  5.  \  bm  not  quite 


African  Tern,  Lath.  Sjn.  6.  354.  5.-^<i  Gen.  Hist  10.  lOa  j  matund. 

Sterna  itrlataP  Laih.  Ind.  Om.  S.  807-  sp.  11^ — GmaL  Sjst  L  609.      \  Young bei 
Striated  Tern,  Laih.  Sjn.  &  358.  la  t  98.  J  the  moult. 


This  bird  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  ear-  Periodical 
Her  British  writers,  as  we  do  not  find  any  description  appli.  ^^*»n^ 
cable  to  it  previous  to  that  of  Dr  Latham,  in  his  General 
Synopsis,  to  whom  it  was  communicated  as  a  new  species  by 
Dr  Boys  of  Sandwich  in  Kent.  In  size  it  equals,  or  is  in  a 
very  slight  degree  larger  than,  the  Gull-billed  Tern,  with 
which  it  has  sometimes  been  confounded,  but  is  smaller  than 
the  Caspian  Tern,  as  it  seldom  exceeds  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  about  two  feet  nine  inches  in  extent  of  wing. 
Upon  the  southern  coast,  where  it  was  first  discovered,  it  is 
far  from  being  numerous,  even  during  the  breeding  season, 
as  MoKTAGU  observes,  that  during  a  summer^s  residence  on 
the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  where  the  other  species  were 
plentiful,  he  was  only  able  to  procure  two  specimens,  and 
never  could  discover  their  breeding  station.  It  annually  re- 
sorts in  great  numbers  to  the  Fern  Islands,  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  as  well  as  to  the  Isle  of  Coquet,  a  few  miles 
to  the  southward.  Here  a  station  is  selected  apart  from  the 
other  species,  generally  on  a  higher  site,  and  the  nests  are  so 
close  to  each  othei^as  to  render  it  difficult  to  cross  the  ground 
without  breaking  the  eggs,  or  injuring  the  unfledged  young. 
Upon  this  coast  it  is  called,  par  excellence^  "  the  Tem^"  all 
the  other  species  passing  under  the  general  name  of  "  Sea 
Swallows.*^  Its  habits  strongly  resemble  those  of  its  genus, 
and  it  subsists  upon  similar  kinds  of  fish,  the  sand-launce  and  F»<>d. 
young  gar-fish  forming  the  principal  supply,  and  upon  which 
it  precipitates  itself  as  they  rise  near  to  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  Its  flight  is  strong  and  rapid,  making  a  great  ad- 
Vance  at  each  stroke  of  the  pinions,  and,  except  when  engaged 
in  incubation,  it  is  abnost  constantly  on  the  wing,  uttiT- 
ing  at  internals  a  hoarse  and  grating  cry,  which  can  l)e  heard 
at  a  very  gretit  distrmcr,  anfl  op'ves  notice  of  its  nppnmch  l(»n^ 
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before  it  is  discoverable  by  the  eye.  If  much  disturbed  by 
being  fired  at,  or  if  the  eggs  be  repeatedly  taken  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  it  deserts  the  station  first  sdected, 
and  retires  to  some  other  place,  less  liable  to  molestation. 
Such  a  migration  took  place  about  three  years  ago  in  the 
colony  which  had  long  frequented  a  particular  islet  of  the 
Fern  group,  for,  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding 
between  the  proprietor  and  the  person  who  had  the  care  of 
these  islands,  the  fishermen  on  the  coast,  and  boats  from  pass- 
ing vessels,  made,  for  one  or  two  seasons,  unrestrained  irrup- 
tions upon  the  feathered  inhabitants ;  and  although  many  of 
the  other  species  adhered  to  their  usual  haunts,  the  Sandwich 
Terns  entirely  deserted  theirs,  and  fled  to  Coquet  Island, 
where,  from  being  better  protected,  they  reared  their  young 
without  farther  molestation.  Within  the  last  two  years,  un- 
der another  tenant  of  the  islands,  a  considerable  body  of 
these  birds  has  returned,  but  to  a  site  upwards  of  a  mile  distant 
from  the  one  formerly  occupied.  As  soon  as  the  young  birds 
become  tolerably  fledged,  but  before  they  are  altogether  able 
to  fly,  they  frequently  take  to  the  water,  swimming  off  to 
the  smaller  rocks,  where  they  continue  to  be  fed  by  the  pa- 
rents until  capable  of  joining  them  in  their  filling  excursions. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Caspian  and  Gull-billed  Terns, 
which  can  only  be  considered  as  occasional  stragglers  to  our 
coasts,  all  the  other  British  species  are  regular  summer  visi- 
tants. The  time  of  their  arrival  is  about  the  middle  of 
Inculift-  May ;  incubation  commences  in  the  first  week  in  June,  and 
^^  nearly  the  whole  have  again  taken  their  departure  tar  more 
southern  latitudes  by  the  end  of  September. — ^The  eggs 
of  this  bird  are  three  or  four  in  number,  (or  the  reception  of 
which  a  shallow  hole  is  scratched  amongst  the  sea-campion 
{Sikne  maritimay  or  other  plants  that  may  happen  to  grow 
on  the  selected  place.  In  size  they  are  about  equal  to  those 
of  the  Grolden  Plover,  and  are  usually  of  a  cream  or  wood- 
brown  colour,  blotched  with  dark  brown  and  black,  and  with 
other  qpots  of  a  lighter  shade  appearing  as  it  were  beneath 
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the  shell.  The  common  varieties  of  them  are  either  with 
fewer  spots  and  blotches  upon  a  white  ground,  or  of  a  deep 
oil-green,  with  spots  of  a  darker  shade  *. 

Plate  88.  Fig.  2.  Represents  this  bird  of  the  natural  size, 
and  in  the  summer  plumage. 

Forehead,  crown,  and  long  pendent  occipital  feathers  deep  General 
black,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  feathers  of  tion. 
the  forehead  are  frequently  spotted  with  white,  being  Summer 
the  remains  of  the  winter  plumage.     Fore  part  of  the  ^^""^ 
neck,  breast,  and  under  plumage  rosy  or  reddish-white. 
Quills  deep  hoary  ash-grey,  having  a  velvety  appear- 
ance with  the  interior  half  of  their  inner  webs  white. 
Bill  black,  with  the  tip  straw-yellow.     Legs  black,  the 
under  surface  of  the  toes  and  webs  yellow.      Claws 
black,  and  very  hooked. 

In  winter  the  forehead  and  crown  are  white.     The  occiput  Winter 
black,  with  the  edges  of  the  feathers  white.     At  the     ""■^J®' 
anterior  angle  of  the  eye  is  a  patch  of  black.     Under 
plumage  glossy  white,  and  without  the  rosy  tint.     In 
other  respects  as  in  the  summer. 

The  young  of  the  year  are,  above,  of  a  pale  wood-brown,  Young, 
transversely  barred  with  broccoli-brown.  The  quills  are 
of  a  deep  blackish-grey,  bordered  and  terminated  by 
white.  Under  plumage  white.  Bill  blackish,  tinged 
with  flesh-red,  with  a  yellowish  tip.  Tail  greyish-black 
in  the  middle,  with  the  tips  of  the  feathers  white. 

*  For  correct  figures  of  the  Eggs  of  British  Birds,  I  refer  mj  readers  to 
Mr  Hewitson^s  beautiful  work  entitled  ^  British  Oology,**  now  in  the 
course  of  publication. 
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COMMON   TERN. 

Stersj  HieusdOj  Lum. 
PLATE  XC    Fi6. 1. 

SteinmHirundo,  Unm.  Sjft.  1. 227-  2.^Gmd,  Sjst.  1.  d06.-.L«<ik.  Ind.  Gnu 

2.  807'  sp-  1& 
Hinindo  marina.  Ran  Sjn.  131.  A. — WUL  26&  t.  68. 
Sterna  major,  Brw.  Om.  6.  20S.  1.  t.  19.  £  1. 
Hifxindelle-de.Mer  Pierre  Garin,  Bnff.OiB.  &  331.  27 — l^  PL  Enl-  987«— 

Temm,  Man.  d^Onuth.  2.  740. 
Gemeine  Meenchwalbe,  Jftyvr,  Taaschenb.  DeuU  2.  4^9. 
8ea  Swallow,  Albht,  2.  t  88 — WUL  (.Vn^)  3d2. 
Greater  Tern,  Br.  ZooL  2.  54d.  No.  254.  t.  90. — LmA,  Sjn.  8.  261.  14^— 

LewhCt  Br.  Birds,  &  pL  204 — MonL  Om.  Diet  and  Sup — Bewek/^M  Br. 

Birds,  ed.  1828,  2.  pt  185 — PulL  Cat  Dorset  l&-J[Uiw*«  Faun.  Oread. 

125. 
Common  Tern,  ShawU  ZooL  ISL  150.  pL  18 — Fkm.  Br.  Anim.  1. 143. 

No.  235. 

Peovivcial — Kirmew,  Picket,  Tamey,  Pictame,  Rittock,  Tarret, 
Spurre,  Scraye,  Gull  Teaser. 

^^^tant*^       From  the  trivial  name  attached  to  this  spqcies  the  suppo- 
sition naturally  arises  that  its  distribution  must  be  more  ge- 
neral throughout  our  coasts  than  any  of  the  other  Terns. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  it  is  of  rare  occurrence 
upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland ;  where  its  place  seems  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Arctic  and  Roseate  species.     Upon  the  Fern  Islands 
I  have  never  seen  more  than  two  or  three  pairs  in  a  season ; 
and  at  the  Isle  of  May  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  other 
northern  resorts  of  various  kinds  of  sea-fowl,  its  numbers 
are  equally  restricted.     On  the  contrary,  it  visits  the  oppo- 
site parts  of  the  western  coast  in  large  bodies,  breeding 
abundantly  on  certain  situations  in  the  Solway,  and  the 
Frith  of  Clyde ;  and  is  moreover  the  prevailing  species  upon 
all  the  southern  coast  of  England.     Its  flight  rather  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Roseate  Tern,  but  it  is  scarcely  so 
buoyant,  and  has  a  quicker  motion  of  the  wings.     Its  voice 
is  harsh,  but  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
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other  species,  when  flying  in  company  with  them. — It  feeds     Food, 
upon  small  fish,  which  are  taken  in  the  same  way  as  by  the 
others  of  this  genus ;  but,  according  to  Montagu,  it  pos- 
sesses a  habit  which  I  have  not  observed  in  the  rest,  that  of 
pursuing  and  persecuting  the  lesser  gulls  till  they  disgorge 
their  recent  prey,  which  is  caught  and  swallowed  by  it  ere 
it  reaches  the  water.     In  the  Supplement  to  the  Ornitholo- 
gical Dictionary,  Montagu  has  attached  the  Sterna  Navia 
of  LiNN^us  and  Gmei.in,  and  also  the  Gui/eile  of  Buffon, 
as  synonyms  to  this  species;  but  I  feel  more  inclined  to 
adopt  Temminck^s  opinion,  viz.  that  they  are  more  imme- 
diately referable  to  the  Sterna  nigra^  than  to  the  present 
species.     The  Common  Tern  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  ancient  continents  and  islands,  and  during  the  breed- 
ing season  is  found  as  far  to  the  northward  as  Greenland 
and  Spitzbergen.    The  species  described  by  Wilson,  in  the 
American  Ornithology,  as  Sterna  Hirundo^  is  clearly  dis- 
tinct, and  has  by  the  Prince  of  Musignano  been  appro- 
priately named  Sterna  Wiboniu — The  Tern  breeds  upon   Incuba- 
the  sand  or  shingle  beyond  high-water-mark,  making  no  ar-        ' 
tificial  nest,  but  scraping  a  slight  concavity  for  the  reception 
of  two  or  three  eggs,  which  vary  very  much  in  colour ;  the 
ground  in  some  being  of  a  deep  oil-green,  in  others  of  a 
cream-white,  or  pale  wood-brown,  but  all   blotched  with 
blackish-brown  and  ash-grey.     In  warm  and  clear  weather 
this  bird  incubates  little  during  the  day,  in  such  situation 
the  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the  eggs  being  sufficient ;  but 
it  sits  upon  them  in  the  night,  and  also  through  the  day 
under  a  less  favourable  state  of  weather.     The  young  when 
excluded  are  covered  with  a  mottled  grey  and  white  down, 
and  are  assiduously  attended  by  the  parents,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  food,  until  able  to  fly,  and  accompany  them  to 
sea.     During  the  time  of  incubation  the  old  birds  display 
great  anxiety,  and  are  very  clamorous  when  any  one  ap- 
proaches their  station,  in  flying  round  and  frequently  de- 
scending so  near  as  to  strike  the  hat  of  the  intruder. 
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Tern. 


General 
deacrip- 
tion 

Summer 
plumage. 


Winter 
plumage. 


Plate  90.  Fig.  1.  represents  it  of  the  natural  size,  in  the 
summer  plumage. 
Bill  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  from  the  forehead  to 
the  tip ;  red  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  with  the  point 
black.  Forehead,  crown,  and  long  occipital  feathers 
intense  black  ;  the  rest  of  the  face,  cheeks,  and  throat, 
white.  Breast  having  a  slight  tinge  of  pearl-grey ;  the 
rest  of  the  under  plumage  white,  frequently  with  a 
very  faint  rosy  tinge.  Head,  neck,  mantle,  and  wings, 
pearl-grey.  Lower  part  of  the  back  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  white.  Tail  having  the  exterior  webs  of  the 
feathers  grey,  increasing  in  depth  of  colour  to  the  out* 
ermost  one,  in  which  it  is  greyish-black.  Quills,  with 
the  outer  web  of  the  first  feather  black  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  length ;  the  rest  hoary  grey ;  the  white  up- 
on their  inner  webs  ending  at  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  tips.  Legs  and  feet  bright  tile-red ;  the  tarsus 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long. 
In  winter  the  black  upon  the  forehead  and  crown  loses  its 
intensity;  in  other  respects  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween that  and  the  summer  plumage. 


ROSEATE  TERN. 

Sterna  Dougallii,  Mont, 
PLATE  LXXXIX.    Fios.  1.  &  t. 

Sterna  Dougallii,  MonL  OnL  Bid.  Sup.  with  ^. — Seibj^  in  ZooL  Jour. 

2.  462.— iSrAatir'f  ZooL  13.  lb2.^Flem.  Brit  Ai£n.  1.  143.  No.  234. 
Hirondelle-de-Mer  Dougall,  Temm,  Man.  d*Om.  2.  738. 
Roseate  Tern,  MonL  Om.  Diet  Sup. — Bewick's  fir.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  pt  192. 

•Shaw's  ZooL  13.  153_F/^.  Br.  Anim.  1.  143.  234 — Retmie's  Mont 

Om.  Diet  432. 


Periodical       This  species  of  Tem  was  first  discovered  by  Dr  Mac- 

visitant.     dqugall  of  Glasgow,  on  the  Cumbray  Islands  in  the  Frith 

of  Clyde,  the  breeding  resort  of  great  numbers  of  the  com- 
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mon  species ;  but  has  since  been  found  to  inhabit  many  other 
stations   during  the  summer,  both   upon  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  Scotland.     Upon  the  Fern  Islands,  on  the 
Northumbrian  coast,  I  have  also  met  with  it  plentifully  for 
the  last  fifteen  years ;  but  here  it  had  only  been  noticed  for 
a  year  or  two  previous  to  that  period  as  a  distinct  species, 
by  the  keeper  of  the  Lighthouse,  from  whom  I  received  the 
first  intimation  of  the  fact.     According  to  Temminck,  the 
shores  of  Norway  also  afford  it  a  summer  retreat,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  breed,  though  in  small  numbers,  upon  the 
coast  of  Picardy  in  France.     It  is  of  light  and  elegant  form, 
rather  inferior  in  bulk  to  the  Common  Tern,  though  of 
greater  length,  from  the  extreme  development  of  the  outer 
tail-feathers,  which  in  many  specimens  reach  nearly  three 
inches  beyond  the  closed  wings.     Its  bill  is  also  more  subu- 
late and  not  so  deep  as  in  the  other,  and  entirely  black,  with 
the  exception  of  the  part  immediately  behind  the  nostrils, 
which  is  of  a  deep  red.    It  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  when 
on  wing  from  all  the  other  species,  its  flight  being  peculiarly 
buoyant,  and  sustained  by  a  slower  stroke  of  the  pinions. 
The  length  of  the  tail  is  also  characteristic,  and  its  cry  is 
different  in  expression,  resembling  the  word  crake^  in  a  key  Incuba. 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Land  Crake— Upon  the  Fern  Islands  ^°°»  *^ 
it  breeds  on  the  outskirts  of  the  station  occupied  by  the 
Arctic  Tern  (the  prevailing  species  there);  and  its  eggs 
much  resemble  those  of  that  bird,  but  are  a  little  larger, 
and  with  the  ground-colour  usually  more  inclining  to  cream- 
white  or  pale  wood-brown.    In  habits  it  scarcely  differs  from     food, 
its  nearly  allied  congeners,  preying  on  the  same  kinds  of 
fish,  which  are  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  as  they  rise  to- 
wards the  surface  of  the  water.     Its  arrival  may  be  stated 
as  at  the  same  time  with  the  Sandwich  and  Arctic  Terns ; 
and  by  the  end  of  September  nearly  the  whole  of  them  will 
have  departed  for  warmer  latitudes. 
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Plate  89.  Fig.  1.  represents  the  Adult  bird  in  summer 
plumage. 
General        Bill,  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  one  inch  and  a  half 
^jjjj^  ^  long;  the  upper  mandible  gently  arched;  and  both  the 

Adult  mandibles  more  slender  than  in  the  Common  and  Arctic 

species.  Forehead,  crown,  and  long  feathers  of  the  oc- 
ciput, intense  black.  Line  from  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible,  cheeks,  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  under 
plumage,  of  a  glossy  white,  deeply  tinged  with  rosy  red 
(which  fades  in  museum  specimens  when  exposed  to  the 
light).  Back  and  wing  coverts  pale  pearl-grey.  Outer 
web  of  the  first  quill-feather  black ;  of  the  rest,  hoary 
grey ;  inner  web  of  the  whole  ha\dng  a  streak  of  hoary 
grey  next  the  shaft,  and  the  other  part  pure  whijte. 
Tail  pure  white ;  with  the  outer  feather  on  each  side 
much  produced,  and  reaching  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings.  Legs  and 
toes  bright  red;  the  tarsi  six-eighths  and  a  half  of  an 
inch  in  length ;  membranes  much  scalloped ;  cla,w| 
black.  '  .....  Mffi 

Young.  Fig.  2.  is  the  Young  of  the  year,  immediately  previous  to 
its  departure  in  autumn. 

Bill  brownish-black,  with  the  base  orange-yellow.  Fore- 
head  and  crown  cream-yellow,  tinged  with  grey.  Region 
of  the  eyes,  ear-coverts,  and  nape  of  the  neck,  greyish- 
black,  mixed  with  yellowish- white.  Throat,  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  under  parts,  white.  Ridge  of  wing  blackish- 
grey,  with  the  edges  of  the  feathers  paler.  Back  and 
wing-coverts  bluish-grey,  marbled  with  greyish4iliKJi 
and  yellowish-white.  Tail  having  the  outer  webs  of  the 
feathers  grey ;  the  inner,  and  tips,  white.  Quills  grey, 
margined  with  white.     Legs  pele  gallstone-yellow. 

The  winter  plumage  of  this  species  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. 
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ARCTIC   TERN. 

Sterna  arctjca^  Temm, 

PLATE  XG    Fig.  2. 

Sterna  arctica,  Temm.  Man.  d*Om.  2.  742. — Selby  in  ZooLf  Jour.  2.'461. 

^^UpK.  Shaw's  ZooL  13. 152 — Sabine  in  Frank.  Jour.  App.  694. 
Hirondelle-de-Mer  Arctique,  Temm.  Man.  2.  742. 
Arctic  Tern,  Selby  in  ZooL  Jour.  2.  461 — Lath,  Gen.  Hist  10.  116.— 

Shaw's  ZooL  13.  152. 

This  bird,  which  was  first  described  and  confirmed  as  a  Periodical 

visitant* 
distinct  species  by  M.  Temminck,  has  long  been  a  summer 

visitant' to  the  coasts  of  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Here  it  is  met  with  in  greater  nmnbers  than  even  the  Ro- 
seate and  Sandwich  Terns,  but  until  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racters which  separate  it  from  the  common  species  (of  which 
Dr  Fleming  still  seems  to  consider  it  as  only  a  variety) 
were  pointed  out,  it  had  always,  as  the  prevailing  species  in 
the  parts  it  frequents,  been  mistaken  for  that  bird ;  which 
latter,  as  I  have  previously  noticed,  is  comjiaratively  of  rare 
occurrence  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  kingdom.  Upon 
close  examination  and  comparison  of  their  characteristics,  as 
great  a  distinction  will  be  found  to  exist  between  the  bird 
now  before  us  and  Sterna  Hinindo^  as  between  the  latter 
and  Sterna  Dougallil ;  which  last  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  a  separate  species.     The  bill  is  different  in  form,  being 
shorter,  and  with  the  upper  mandible  more  arched  through- 
out its  length  ;  its  colour  is  also  of  a  deeper  coral  red,  and, 
when  some  few  exceptions  occur  to  its  being  entirely  of  that 
colour,  it  is  the  extreme  tip  alone  that  is  darker.     Again, 
the  tarsi  of  Sterna  arctica  are  nearly  two-eighths  of  an  inch 
shorter  than  those  of  S.  Htmndo^ — a  fact  of  itself  sufficient 
to  establish  its  rank  as  a  species.     It  also  differs  materially 
in  the  colour  of  its  plumage;  the  whole  of  the  breast,  neck, 
and  under  parts  lieing  of  as  deep  a  grey  as  the  back  and 
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wings,  during  the  breeding  season, — whereas,  in  the  Common 
species,  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  the  belly,  and  abdomen,  are 
nearly  white,  and  in  the  breeding  season  frequently  tinged  with 
rosy  red,  as  in  S,  Boysii  and/)(ntgalliL  The  grey  colour  in  the 
present  species  is  also  of  a  deeper  tint  When  in  company  vrith 
the  others,  it  is  easily  recognised  by  its  voice,  mode  of  flight, 
and  other  traits,  which,  though  they  might  pass  unheeded  by 
a  common  observer,  are  quickly  seized  upon  by  the  practical 
ornithologist.     Upon  the  Northumbrian  coast  it  breeds  in 
great  numbers  on  the  Fern  Islands,  where  I  corrected  my 
mistake  respecting  it,  having  at  first  conceived  it  to  be  the 
Incubft.    Common  Tern. — The  colony  occupies  a  large  space  on  the 
^^        islet  selected,  and  the  eggs  are  placed  so  near  to  each  other 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  traverse  the  site  without  crushing 
some  of  them.     They  are  deposited  on  the  bare  sand  or  gra- 
vel, to  the  number  of  two  or  three  each,  rarely  four,  and 
differ  much  in  colour  and  markings.     The  prevailing  tint 
may  be  stated  as  a  deep  oil-green,  with  darker  spots  and 
blotches.     The  young,  upon  exclusion,  are  covered  with  a 
parti-coloured  down,  usually  a  yellowish-grey,  with  darker 
variegations,   but  they  fledge  very  rapidly,   and   within  a 
month  from  the  time  of  hatching  are  able  to  fly.    Until  they 
are  so  far  advanced,  they  continue  to  be  assiduously  visited 
by  the  parents,  and  are  fed  with  the  fry  of  the  sand-launce 
{Ammodyies  T6bianiu8)y  which  is  taken  in  the  manner  com- 
mon to  the  genus,  by  plunging  from  some  height  in  the  air. 

Plate  90.  Fig.  S.  represents  the  Arctic  Tern  of  the  natural 
size,  and  in  the  summer  plimiage. 
General        Bill,  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  one  inch  and  two^ighths 
tion.  loi^9  ^th  the  upper  mandible  arched ;  colour  arterial 

Adult  blood-red ;  (in  some  specimens  the  extreme  tip  is  black- 

Summer  ish-red).     Forehead,  crown,  and  long  occipital  feathers, 

plumage.  intense  black.     Chin,  and  line  bordering  the  black  cap, 

white.     Neck,  breast,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  and 
under  plumage,  deep  pearl-grey.     Outer  web  of  the 
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first  quill  black,  except  about  an  inch  near  to  the  tip, 
which  is  grey ;  those  of  the  other  quills  having  pearl- 
grey  tips,  and  exhibiting  a  silky  lustre.  Tail  white, 
and  much  forked ;  the  exterior  feather  on  each  side  ha- 
ving its  outer  web  blackish-grey ;  those  of  the  rest  being 
pale  pearl-grey.  Wings,  when  closed,  reaching  to  the 
end  of  the  tail.  Legs  and  feet  deep  arterial  blood-red. 
Tarsi  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.     Claws  black. 

The  winter  plumage  of  this  bird  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. 

The  Young,  when  fully  fledged,  have  the  auriculars  and  Young, 
occiput  greyish-black.  The  upper  parts  pearl-grey,  with 
the  tips  of  the  feathers  pale  yellowish-grey.    The  under 
parts  white. 


LESSER  TERN. 

Stexna  MiNUTAy  Lmn, 
PLATE  LXXXIX.    Fios.  3.  4. 

Sterna  minuta,  Linn,  SysU  1.  228.  4. — Gmel  Sjst  1.  60a— La<&.  Ind.  Orn. 

2.  809.  sp.  19. — Si^  Shaw's  ZooL  13.  163. — Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  144. 

No.  237. 
Sterna  minor,  Bnu,  Orn.  2.  206.  pL  19.  fig.  2. 
Sterna  Metopoleucos,  Gmel  Sjst  1.  p.  60&— LoM.   Ind.  Orn.  2.  609. 

8p.22. 
Lams  piflcator,  Aldrov.  Raii  Sjn.  131.  A.  % — WUL  2.  69. 
La  Petite  Hirondelle^ie-Mer,  Bt^.  Oia,  &  337.^Id.  PL  EnL  996_r« 

Man.  d'Om.  2.  762. 
Die  Kleine  Meerachwalbe,  BethtL  Naturg.  DeuU  4.  699.— Jfiqivr,  Ti 

chenb.  Deut  2.  463. 
Hooded  Tern,  Lath.  Sjm.  6.  365.  21. 
LcMer  Tern,  Penn,  fir.  ZooL  2.  546.  No.  255.  pL  90— Aict  ZooL  2.  No. 

449. — Laih,  Sjn.  6.  364.  \%,^LeumC»  fir.  Birds,  6.  pL  205 — MmO,  Orn. 

Diet  and  Sup. — BewiOcU  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  p.  L  187.— *Fi^M.  Br.  Anim. 

2.  144.  No.  237. 
Litde  Tern,  ShawU  ZooL  13.  163. 
Bichd  Bird,  RefmiB't  Mont  Orn.  Diet  419. 
Lener  Sea  SwaUow,  AOin'a  Birds,  2.  pL  90.— RTiA  (AngL)  353.  t  68. 

Of  the  several  species  of  Tern  that  annually  resort  to  our  Periodical 
coasts  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction,  this  is  much  the  ^*»**^^ 
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sraallest,7:not  exceeding  nine  inches  in  extreme  length,  and 
measuring  in  extent  of  wing  about  twenty  inches.  The 
communities  in  which  it  breeds  are  seldom  so  numerous  as 
those  of  the  preceding  and  other  species,  and  it  is  rarely 
found  in  company  with  them.  Thus,  upon  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  the  Lesser  Tern  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Fern  Islands,  the  great  resort  of  those  already  described ; 
but  thisjbird  annually  breeds  in  a  small  colony,  about  eight 
or  nine  miles  distant,  upon  the  beach  of  the  mainland,  near 
to^Holy  Island  It  is  plentiful  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  where 
it  occupies  stations  on  both  sides  of  the  arm  of  the  sea ;  and 
is  met  with  in  various  parts  upon  the  western  shores  of  the 
island,  and  also  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  in  which  latter 
place,  according  to  Montagu,  it  is  very  abundant.  In  this 
species  the  bill  is  large,  strong,  and  almost  strait,  the  upper 
mandible  being  very  little  arched.  It  is  an  oceanic  bird, 
being  only  accidentally  met  with  inland,  or  upon  fresh- water 
Food,  lakes  and  rivers. — Its  food  consists  of  marine  insects  and  the 
fry  of  different  fish.  Its  habits  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the 
Incuba-  other  species,  as  to  require  no  particular  detail.-~Its  eggs 
tion,  Ac  ^j.g  generally  two  in  number,  sometimes  three,  which  are  de- 
posited  on  the  bare  gravel  or  sand,  just  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  highest  tides.  Their  colour  is  a  pale  wood-brown,  or 
oil-green,  blotched  with  brown  of  different  shades.  The 
Lesser  Tern  arrives  on  our  coasts,  and  departs  nearly  a{  tlie 
same  periods  as  the  other  species. 

Genend      Plate  89.  Fig.  8.  represents  the  Adult  Bird  of  the  natural 

t^^  size,  and  in  the  summer  plumage. 

Adult  bird,     fi^^  yellow,  with  the  tip  black ;  one  inch  three-eighthsf  and 

Summer  ^^.^^If  in  length.     Streak  from   the  bill  to  the  eyes, 

crown,  and  long  occipital  feathers,  black.  Forehead, 
cheeks,  forepart  and  sides  of  the  neck,  and  the  whole  of 
the  under  plumage,  pure  white.  Back  and  wing-co- 
verts pearl- grey.  The  tliree  first  quill-feathers  blackish- 
grey,   with  their  inner  webs  deeply  edged  with  white ; 
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the  rest  pearl-grey.  Tail  white,  and  forked.  Wings, 
when  closed,  extending  beyond  the  tail.  Legs  and  toes 
yellow ;  the  tarsi  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Fig.  4.  is  the  Young  Bird,  when  fledged.  Young. 

Forehead,  crown,  and  occiput,  cream-yellow,  varied  with 
blackish-grey  on  the  latter  part  Back,  scapulars, 
and  part  of  the  wing-coverts  cream-yellow,  each  feather 
having  an  angular  bar  near  the  tip.  Chin,  throat,  and 
under  plumage,  white.  Tail  white  at  the  base,  passing 
into  cream-yellow  at  the  tip.  Bill  pale  yellow,  with  its 
tip  blackish-brown.  Legs  and  toes  pale  sienna-yellow. 
The  winter  plumage  of  the  adult  differs  from  that  of  the 
summer  only,  in  having  the  black  upon  the  head  less 
intense,  and  the  white  of  the  forehead  extending  farther 
backwards. 


'i 
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BLACK   TERN. 

Sterna  nigra,  Lmn, 

PLATE  XCI. 


Sterna  nigra,  Linn,  Sjst.  1.  227.  3< — Gfnel  Syst.  1.  608 — Laih,  Ind.  Om* 

2.  810.  sp.  24— Aruf.  Om.  6.  211.  4.-~Flem,  Br.  Anim.  1.  144.  No.  236- 
Stema  fissipes,  Linn.  Syst  1.  228.  7, — GmeL  Sjst  1.  610^ — Lath,  Ind.  Om- 

2.  810.  sp.  23. 
Sterna  atncapilla,  Briu.  Om.  6.  214.  5. 
Lanta  niger  Gesneri,  Ran  Svn.  131.  A.  3—WiU.  269. 
Lams  minor  fidipes  nostras,  RaH  Syn.  132.  A.  6 — WHl.  270. 
Lams  niger  fissipes  alls  longioribua,  Aldrov.  Raii  Sjn.  131.  4 Will  270. 

t.68. 
Yiralva  nigra,  LeatJi  in  Cat.  Br.  Mus. — Staph,  Sfaaw*s  ZooL    13.  167. 

pL  19. 
Hirondelle^e.Mer  noir  ou  TEpouvantail,  Bf^f:  Ois,  &  341 Id.  PL  EnL 

333._r«mm.  Man.  d*Omith.  2.  749. 
Hirondelle^.Mer  k  TC>te  noir,  ou  le  Gadiet,  Buf.  Ois.  &  342. 
Schwarze  und  Schwarzkehliger  Meerschwalbe,  BechsL  Naturg.  Deut.  4. 

692.  and  097. 
Schwarzgrauc  Meerschwalbe,  Meyer,  Tasschenh.  Deut.  2.  461. 
liCsser  Sea  Swallow,  AUiin^a  Birds,  2.  t.  89 — Laih.  Sm.  6.  367.  22.  A. 
Black  Tern,  Penn,  Br.  ;;ool.  2.  547.  No.  266_Arct.  Zool.  2.  AW,^Lath, 

Svn.  6.  .366.  22 — Id. 'Sup.  267 — Letein'a  Br.  Birds,  6.  pL  206 Mont. 
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Omith.  DicL  sad  Sup. — BcvUk'n  Br.  Birds,  oJ.  \Kt*i,  p.  t.  \9h.—Ffeiit. 

Br.  Anim.  1.  144.  No.  33U. 
Block  Vinilve.  ShawU  ZooL  13.  167.  pL  19. 
St«ra,  Rennit't  Moat.  Urn.  Diet.  495. 
Sterna  nicvia,  linn.  Srst  1.  228.  b — GmiL  SvsL  1.  ClKI fii 

316.  ft  t.  20.  £2.      ' 
.Sterna  Boysii,  var.  B.  Lath.  IqiL  Om.  2.  800.  sp.  10. 
La  Guifette,  Bi^.  Oie.  «.  330 — IcL  PL  Enl.  924. 
Die  Gefleckte  MeerBcbwalbe,  Btchit.  Natui^.  Deut.  4.  6G& 
Kamtsi'liBCkan  Tern,  Arct.  ZooL  2.  62S.  A. — Laili.  Sjn.  6.  308.  9.  var. 
— Cloi-enfool  Gull.  Scarei.'row,  Car  Swallm 


Om.  &^H 


J  The  Black  Tern  differs  from  the  species  slread;  descril 
in  preferring  the  lakes  and  pools  ot'  the  interior  of  the 
country  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  in  subsisting  upon 
LibeliultB,  and  other  aquatic  insects,  in  preference  to  fish. 
For  these  reasons,  and  from  a  slight  difference  of  form  in  the 
tail,  which  is  rather  less  forked,  Mr  Stephens  has  separated 
this  and  some  other  species,  under  tlie  generic  title  of  Pi- 
ralva,  from  the  Terns  already  described ;  but  as  no  marked 
characters  of  distinction  are  displayed  in  those  essential  mem- 
bers, the  bill  and  legs ;  and  as  the  habits  of  the  present  (ex- 
cept in  the  points  above  stated)  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  before  described  species,  I  have  retained  the  whole  under 
the  Linnean  genus  Sterna.  Like  the  foregoing,  the  present 
bird  is  migratory,  being  a  regular  summer  visitant ;  its  arri- 
val in  the  fenny  parts  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire, 
and  in  the  pools  of  Romney  Marsh,  in  Kent,  taking  place 
towards  the  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  in- 


NestjAc   cubation    commences    soon    afterwards. — It    breeds 


among 


L 


sedges  or  other  aquatic  herbage,  making,  according  to  MoN- 
TAGD,  a  nest  of  similar  vegetable  matter  on  a  grassy  tuft,  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  Temmikck  further 
states  that  the  site  is  frequently  the  expansive  floating  leaf  of 
the  Water  Lily  {Nymphaa  alba).  The  eggs,  from  two  to 
four  in  number,  are  of  an  oil-green  colour,  tinged  with  wood- 
brown,  and  blotched  all  over  with  deep  umber-brown,  in 
size  one-third  less  than  those  of  the  Common  and  Arctic 
Terns.  The  appearance  of  the  Black  Tern  in  this  c 
is  principally  confined  to  the  districts  above  mentioned,  » 


8  countij  Jl 
med,  and  ^| 
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it  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  north  of  England  or  in  Scotland. 
On  continental  Europe,  it  is  very  abundant  throughout  the 
whole  of  Holland,  in  many  parts  of  France,  and  in  that  por« 
tion  of  Hungary  which  is  intersected  by  lakes  and  morasses. 
Its  food  chiefly  consists  of  the  larger  sorts  of  water-fly,  as  Food. 
LibeUuliBy  Phryganeae^  &c.,  but  it  also  eats  the  fry  of  fish, 
dnd  aquatic  worms.  Its  flight  is  peculiarly  buoyant,  and  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  Night  Jar ;  the  evolutions  being 
very  rapid,  and  the  turns  very  abrupt,  particularly  when 
hawking  after  its  food.  Montagu,  in  the  Supplement  to  his 
Ornithological  Dictionary,  mentions  a  chace  of  this  bird  by 
a  Peregrine  Falcon,  whose  repeated  pounces  it  foiled,  and 
from  whom  it  ultimately  escaped,  by  the  dexterity  and  singu- 
lar quickness  of  its  manoeuvres. 

Plate  91.  represents  this  species  in  both  the  Summer  and 
Winter  Plumage. 
Head  and  neck  entirely  black.     Breast,  belly,  and  abdo-  9fv^"^ 
men,   deep   blackish-grey.      Under  tail-coverts  white,   tion. 
Upper  plumage  and  tail  deep  bluish-grey.     Two  first    Summer 
primary  quills  having  the  extremity  of  the  inner  web 
edged  with  white.     Bill  about  the  length  of  the  head, 
black.     Legs  and  feet  black,  with  a  tinge  of  red ;  and 
with  the  membranes  that  connect  the  toes  deeply  scal- 
loped. 

Crown  of  the  head,  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  white.  ^*"**'^ 

plumage. 

The  forehead,  cheeks,  throat,  and  fore-part  of  neck, 
pure  white.  The  rest  of  the  plumage  as  in  summer. 
During  the  time  of  change,  the  forehead  and  throat  are 
more  or  less  spotted  with  black. 
The  Young,  in  addition  to  the  white  forehead  and  throat,  Young, 
have  all  the  under  plumage  of  a  pure  white ;  and  on 
each  side  of  the  breast  is  a  patch  of  blackish-grey.  The 
crown  of  the  head,  nape  of  neck,  and  mark  in  front  of 
the  eyes,  are  black.     Back  and  scapulars  brown,  tinged 
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with  grey ;  the  edges  of  the  feathers  being  yellowish- 
white.  Wing-ooverts,  rump,  and  tail,  deep  grey.  Base 
of  the  bill  reddish-brown.  Feet  and  toes  bluish-grey, 
tinged  with  flesh-red.  In  this  state  the  present  species 
appears  to  be  Variety  A,  of  the  Sandwich  Tern,  in  La- 
THAM^s  Index  Omithologicus,  the  Sterna  Ncevia  of 
Gmelin,  and  the  Guifette  of  Buffon. 


GULL-BILLED  TERN. 

Sterna  ANGLicAy  Mont. 
PLATE  LXXXVIII.    Fig.  1. 

Sterna  Anglica,  Mont.  Oraith.  Did.  Sup.  et  Tab — Flcm,  Br.  Anim.  1.  14SL 

No.  233. 
Viralva  Anglica,  StepK.  Shaw's  ZooL  13.  174. 
Sterna  Aranea  ?  WUs,  Amer.  Om.  8.  158.  pL  72.  f.  (k 
Hirondelle  de  Mer  Hansel,  Temm,  Man.  d*Om.  2.  744. 
Marsh  Tern,  Wiis.  Amer.  Om.  as  above. 
Gull-biUed  Tern,  Mont.  Om.  Diet.  Sup.  and  Figure-^Fibn.  Br.  Anim. 

1.  143.  No.  23a 
Gull.billed  Viralve,  Shaw's  ZooL  13.  174. 

The  discovery  of  this  species  (which  it  seems,  from  re- 
tant  semblance  in  size  and  general  appearance,  had  previously 

been  confounded  with  the  Sterna  Boyeii  of  Dr  Latham),  we 
owe  to  the  discrimination  of  Montagu,  who  has  pointed  out 
its  distinguishing  characters,  and  given  a  figure  of  it  in  the 
Supplement  to  his  Ornithological  Dictionary.  From  the 
specific  name  of  Anglica  (rather  inappropriately  imposed  by 
this  author),  it  might  be  supposed  a  common  and  generally 
distributed  bird  throughout  this  country ;  but  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  our  rarest  species,  and  has  hitherto  been 
only  occasionally  met  with  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  king- 
dom, and  never  in  any  number  together.  In  its  habits  it 
approaches  nearer  to  the  Black  Tern  than  to  the  oceanic 
species  previously  described,  preferring  the  lakes  and  rivers 
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of  the  interior  to  the  open  sea,  and  feeding  on  insect^xather    F6od. 
dian  on  iish.     On  the  European  cx>nt]nent9  it  is  abundant  in 
Hungary  (where  it  freqiHenta  the  manhea,  and  the  Lakes 
Neusidel  and  Flatten),  and  on  the  oonfines  of  Turkey.    Upon 
investigating  specimens  from  North  America,  I  feel  no  hesi« 
tation  in  considering  the  Marsh  Tern  of  Wilson's  North 
American  Ornithology  to  be  the  same  bird,  although  Mr 
Ord  (in  the  eighth  volume  of  that  work),  is  inclined  to  re- 
gard it  as  distinct,  in  consequence  of  some  difference  between 
the  length  of  the  bill  and  tarsi,  as  expressed  in  a  drawing  of 
the  Sterna  Aranea  that  he  examined,  and  the  proportions  of 
those  parts  in  the  first  species,  as  given  by  Montagu  and 
Temminck.     Tn  this  Tern  the  bill  is  thicker  and  stronger 
than  in  all  the  preceding  ones,  and  the  angle  at  the  sympha- 
sis  of  the  lower  mandible  more  prominent,  the  tarsi  are  also 
longer ;  in  all  which  particulars  it  shews  a  striking  approach 
to  the  smaller  species  ^of  the  genus  Larus^  and  thus  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  two  genera.     It  breeds  in  the 
marshes,  and  on  the  edges  of  the  lakes  it  inhabits,  making  no 
nest,  but  depositing  on  the  bare  ground  three  or  four  eggs 
of  an  oil-green  colour,  spotted  with  dark  brown.     It  has  not  Jp^^ 
been  known  to  breed  in  England,  although  most  of  the  spe- 
dracrhS  hirtrf^Wo  obttdned,  as  meM  as  that  described  and 
figured  by  MoNTACit,  were  in  the  summer  or  nuptial  plu- 
mage. 

Plate  88.  Fig.  1.  represents  this  bird  of  the  natund  siae,  in 
the  winter  plumage. 
Forehead  and  crown  white,  with  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  Genend 
grey.     Anterior  angle  of  the  eyes^  and'tpot  upon  the  ^^^  ^ 
auriculars,   greyish-black.      Upper  parts  deep  pearl.  Winter 
grey.     Quills  grey,  having  ii  hoary  appearance;  the  Pl»*™«««- 
tips  of  the  first  five  being  blackish-grey.     Under  jdu- 
mage  white.     Wings,  when  closed,  extending  upwards 
of  two  inches  l)cyond  the  tail.     Bill  not  quite  one  inch 
and  ahalf  in  length,  and  entirely  black.   Legs  and  toes 
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himck,  vitk  a  diglit  tinge  of  red.     Tani  one  iach  jbmI 
three  qitttfters  long. 
In  summer,  the  fiarehejid,  oovn,  and  hack  part  of  the 
neck  Mie  deep  Mack.     In  other  reqwcts  thoe  is  no 
striking  difference  between  that  and  the  winter  plumage. 


Gekus  LARUS,  Liyx.    GVLL, 

GEXEBIC  CHARACTEmS. 

Bill  of  mean  length,  strong,  strait,  cultrated ;  the  upper 
mandible  having  the  dp  incurved ;  srmphasis  of  the  lower 
mandible  strongly  angulated,  and  ascending  from  thence  to 
the  point.  Nostrils  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bill,  laterd, 
oblong,  narrow,  and  pervious.  Tongue  pcanted,  with  the 
extreme  tip  cloven.  Wings  long,  acuminate.  Tail  even,  or 
slightly  forked. 

Legs  placed  near  the  centre  or  equilibrium  of  the  body,  of 
mean  length  and  strength,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  tibis 
naked.  Feet  of  four  toes,  three  before  and  one  bdiind ;  the 
three  front  toes  united  by  a  membrane ;  the  hind  one  short 
and  free,  articulated  upon  the  back  part  of  the  tarsus^  Nails 
slightly  falcate.  Tarsi  and  upper  part  of  the  toes  scutd- 
lated. 

The  passage  from  the  Terns  to  the  larger  and  more  typi- 
cal GuUs,  is  effected  by  certain  small  species  of  the  latter 
genus,  possessing  a  less  robust  bill,  and  slightly  forked  taiL 
In  their  changes  of  plumage  also,  they  shew  their  connexion 
with  the  former  birds,  by  the  head  becoming  entirely  or  partly 
of  a  dark  colour,  as  the  season  of  reproduction  approaches,  and 
being  more  or  less  white  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  the 
larger  Gulls  the  reverse  takes  place,  the  head  and  neck  being 
of  an  unsullied  white  during  the  summer,  and  in  winter  being 
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Streaked  and  vftried  with  bUckish-grey.  The  young  of  all 
the  species  are  long  in  aeijuiring  maturity,  being  one  or  two 
yeara  in  the  smaller,  and  in  the  larger  extending  to  the  end 
of  the  third,  before  the  plumage  is  fully  perfected.  During 
these  perio(ts  the  birds  of  the  same  year  generally  associate 
together,  and  the  immature  are  but  occasionally  seen  mixed 
with  the  adults.  The  Gulls  have  a  very  wide  geograpiiical 
distribution  {as  might  be  expected  in  a  typical  genus),  and 
species  are  found  in  every  division  of  the  glolje,  and  under  a 
great  variety  of  climate,  although  the  larger  ones  are  mostly 
inhabitants  of  the  higher  latitudes.  Their  apparent  bulk 
greatly  exceeds  their  actual  weight,  from  the  head  being 
large,  the  wings  long,  and  the  b<jdy  clothed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  down  and  feathers.  They  are  endued  with  great 
power  of  flight,  but  more  remarkably  so  for  the  length  of 
time  it  can  be  sustained  with  little  exertion  of  the  pinions 
than  for  swiftness;  and  in  this  state,  by  keeping  the  head 
opposed  to  the  current  of  air,  they  brave  the  severest  storms 
with  hnpunity.  When  in  need  of  repose,  they  aUght  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  where  they  float  with  much  buoy- 
ancy, or,  retiring  to  the  beach,  stand  quietly,  till  again  im- 
pelled by  hunger  to  resume  their  circling  flight.  They  are 
birds  of  voracious  appetite,  and  devour  greedily  all  kinds  of 
animal  matter ;  the  larger  Gulls  subsisting  upon  the  dead 
carcasses  of  whales,  and  other  fish,  crustacea',  8ic. ;  and  the 
smaller  upon  marine  worms,  insects,  and  any  refuse  of  the 
ocean,  or  production  of  the  waters  they  fretjuent.  Some  of 
the  species  are  accustomed  to  fly  inland,  feeding  upon  earth- 
worms, grubs,  and  slugs,  as  exenipliflei)  in  the  Common 
Mew  (Lams  canus).  They  breed  together  in  large  compa- 
nies, and  in  various  situations,  according  to  the  haliits  of  the 
species ;  some,  as  the  Kittiwake  {Imtus  riMa),  selecting  the 
small  ledges  of  perpendicular  cliffii  of  rocks  overhanging  the 
ocean ;  others,  as  Larua  fusciu  and  L.  argentattu,  choosing 
flat  and  eit|)osed  rocky  islands ;  whilst  otliem  again,  oa 
'Imtm  ridibfindug,  fcc.  retire  to  the  marshes  and  pools  of  Ae 
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interior  of  the  country,  where  they  form  their  nests  in  the 
reeds  and  other  aquatic  herbage.  In  the  Kittiwake  an  iqp- 
proach  to  the  Petrils  is  perceptible  in  the  imperfect  develqv 
ment  of  the  hind  toe,  and  in  the  decidedly  oceanic  habits  of 
the  bird. 


LITTLE  GULL. 

LaRUS  MINUTUSy  Pall, 

PLATE  XCII. 

Lanu  minutUB,  PaH  Reise,  3.  702.  No.  35. — GmeL  Sjrsi.  1.  59&-^S^ 
Sfaaw*8  ZooL  13.  206 — Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1. 142.  No.  2.  Straggler. 

Larus  atricilloides,  GnieL  SysU  1.  601.— Lo/A.  LuL  Om.  2.  813L 

Mouette  Pygm^,  Temm,  Man.  d'Om.  2.  787- 

IMe  SJeine  Meve^  Mejfer,  Tasschenb.  Deut.  2.  488. 

Little  Gull,  Lath.  Sjn.  6.  391.  n.^M<mL  Omith.  Diet  and  Sup.  App.  to 
Sup.—Shaw's  ZooL  13.  206.-— Beunek*s  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  p.  228. 

Occttrional  Thb  Little  GuU,  as  its  trivial  name  leads  us  to  conclude, 
visitant,  jg  ^^^  ^f  ^Y\e  smallest  of  the  genus,  and  was  first  noticed  as 
an  occasional  visitant  to  the  British  coasts  by  Mowtagu, 
who,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Supplement  of  his  Ornithologi- 
cal Dictionary,  has  accurately  described  and  given  a  figure 
of  an  individual  that  was  killed  upon  the  Thames  near  to 
Chelsea,  but  in  an  immature  state  of  plumage,  being  that  ac- 
quired at  the  first  autumnal  moult.  Since  that  time  other 
instances  have  occurred  at  different  seasons,  so  as  to  exhibit 
it  when  arrived  at  maturity,  both  in  the  winter  and  summer 
plumage ;  and,  to  put  us  in  possession  of  all  the  changes  it 
undergoes,  a  bird  of  the  year  in  its  first  plumage,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  autumnal  moult,  was  killed  upon  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  of  which  the  second  figure  on  the  plate  is  a  represen- 
tation. This  specimen,  now  in  the  Edinburgh  CoU^  Mu- 
seum, was  at  first  ticketed  as  the  GuHrbtUed  Tem^  but  the 
error  was  subsequently  discovered,  and  the  nomenclature 
corrected. 


Gull. 
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The  Little  Gull  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe, 
bdng  a  i-oinmon  and  abundant  species  in  Riis^^ia,  Finland, 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  &c.,  and  extends  its  range  to 
Siberia,  where  it  breeds.  It  frequents  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  sea-coast,  and  subsists  upon 
worms,  insects,  and  the  fry  of  fish,  in  habits  strongly  resera-  Fi>od. 
bling  the  other  dark  headed  Gulls.  It  would  also  appear  to 
be  a  native  of  America,  a  specimen  banng  been  obtained  on 
Sir  John  Fkanelim's  first  expedition,  which  agreed  in  every 
respect  with  Teuhinck*s  description  of  the  young  of  this 
species. 


Plate  93.  Represents  the  Adult  Bird  in  the  winter  plu- 
mage, from  a  beautifid  s])ecimen  kindly  lent  to'me  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr  John  Gould,  and  which  was  killed 
upon  the  Thames  in  January  1828.  Figure  of  the  na- 
tural  size. 

Forehead,  face,  throat,  tail,  and  under  plumage,  pure 
white.  Anterior  angle  of  the  eye,  ear-coverta,  nape  and 
back  part  of  the  neck,  deep  blackish -grey.  Upper  plu- 
mage fine  pearl-grey,  the  quills  and  secondaries  tipped 
with  while.  Interior  of  the  wings  or  under-coverta  deep 
grey.  Bill  brownish -black,  tinged  with  red.  Legs  and 
toes  bright  til€s-red. 

In  summer  the  whole  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  become  block,  as  in  the  next  species  ( Larua  r'ldi- 
bundtii.)  The  white  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and 
of  the  under  plumage,  assumes  a  slight  rosy  tint;  but 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  the  tail  remain  of  a  pure 
white.  The  bUI  also  loses  its  brown  tinge,  becoming  of 
an  arterial  blood-red  colour,  and  the  legs  and  toes  ac- 
quire an  additional  intensity  of  hue. 


Winter 

plUE 


Fig.  S.  la  the  young  of  the  year,  immediately  previous  to 
the  autumnal  moult. 
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Forehead  and  crown  white,  tinged  with  grey.  Nape,  and 
back  part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  bodj, 
blackish-grey,  tinged  with  clove-brown,  the  edges  of  the 
feathers  being  fringed  with  greyish-white.  Scapulars 
edged  with  white.  Greater  coverts  grey,  deeply  mar- 
gined with  white.  First  four  primary  quills  having 
their  outer  webs  and  tips  black,  and  the  inner  webs 
greyish-white.  Under  plumage  white.  Tail  white  for 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  terminated  by  a  broad  black 
bar,  slightly  concave  orjbrked.  Legs  and  toes  livid  or 
pale  flesh-red.  Two  or  three  light  grey  feathers  indi- 
cating the  approaching  change  of  plumage  are  seen  up- 
on the  back ;  and  this  change,  when  perfected,  brings 
the  bird  to  the  state  of  the  Little  GuU  of  Montagu,  de- 
scribed as  above  mentioned,  where  the  whole  of  the 
mantle  and  scapulars  are  stated  to  be  of  a  ^^Jine  cine- 
reous grcy^  like  that  of  the  Herring  and  most  of  the 
lighter-coloured  Gulls. 


BLACK-HEADED   GULL. 

LdRUS  RIDIBUNDUSy  UnH, 
PLATE  XCri. 

Laru8  ridibunduB,  Lath,  Ind.  Orn.  2.  811.  2. — Shaw's  ZooL  13.  201.  pL  82. 

— Flfm.  Br.  Anim.  I.  141.  No.  230. 
La  Mouette  rieuse,  ou  k  Capuchon  brun,  Temnu  Man.  d*Oni.  2.  780. 
ScfawarzkSpfige  Meve,  BechMt.  Naturg.  Deut  4.  635. — Meyer,  Tasschenb. 

Deut  482. 
Black-headed  Gull,  Moni,  in  Linn.  Trans.  7*  284. — Mani.  Om.  Diet,  and 

Slip,  and  App.  to  Sup. 
Ued-legged  CfuU,  Shaw's  ZooL  13.  201.  pi.  22. 
Laughmg  GuU,  Rennus's  Mont  Om.  Diet  291. 

/I^rus  rldlbundus,  Linru  Svst  1.  226.  9 — Gmel,  Syst  1.  601. 
Gavia  ridibunda  Fhcenicopos,  Briss.  6.  197.  14. 
Lanis  cinereus,  Rait  Svn.  128.  A.  5. —  WUL  264. 
Summer      )  La  Mouette  rieuse,  Buf.  Ola.  8.  433.--^A  PL  EnL  970. 
Plumage*    \  Brown-headed  Gull,  Albiru  2.  tab.  86. 

I  Black-headed  Gull,  Br.  ZooL  2.  641.  No.  252. — Arct  ZooL  2.  No.  455. 
I  WUl.  (AngL)  Mt.^Lath,  8yn.  &  880.  Q.^-^ewkk'a  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1896, 
\     p.  t.  222. 
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Iatus  cioenu-iua,  Linn.  SyiX.  1.  114.  i.~CmeL  Syat.  1.  607- 

LariH  nlbus  imijor,  Roii  Sm.  12,1.— FPi//.  2(M. 

I^  Petite  Mouette  cendr^e.  Buff,  Oig.  8.  430 — Id.  PL  Enl  869. 

Greatei  White  Gull  of  Belon,   WilL  (AngL)  348 — Br.  Zool  643.  No. 

353.  var,  A. 
Red-tej^  Gull,  LaSh.  Syn.  6.  381.  10 — Bneick'i  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1S2G, 

p.  t  22S. 

I,«ru»  errthropus,  GnW.  Svat.  1.  S9J.  1 

Red-l^ijed  Gull,  Fmn.  ArcL  ZtmL  2.  633.  J. 

Brown-headed  Gull,  Lalh.  Sjn.  t  383.  j 

PROTiNciAi^Pewit-Gull,  Blackcap  Gull,  Blailt-hcad,  Pick-mire, 

Sea  Crow,  Mire  Crow,  Crocker. 

The  changes  that  this  Gull  undergoes  in  attaining  ma- 
turity, and  those  incidental  to  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
have  been  so  clearly  elucidated,  aiul  the  synonyms  of  other 
authors  who  have  described  it  so  correctly  collated  by  Mon- 
tagu {in  the  Supplement  to  his  Omith.  Diet,  and  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  same),  as  to  render  it  quite  unnecessary  for 
jne  to  enter  into  any  discussion  respecting  its  identity  imder 
these  ditTerent  titles,  except  bo  far  as  to  remark,  that  the 
Sterna  abscura  of  Gmelin  and  others,  which  he  thinks  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  species,  I  consider  as  more  so  to  the 
young  of  the  Black  Tern  (Sterna  nigraj,  an  opinion  1  ob- 
serve to  be  also  adopted  by  Temmikck.  The  Black-headed 
Gull  is  one  of  our  commonest  species,  and  during  the  months 
of  spring  and  summer  leaves  the  sea-shore,  its  winter  resi- 
dence, and  retires  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  con- 
gregating in  large  bodies,  which  take  up  their  abode  amidst 
the  pools  and  wet  placcn  of  fenny  districts,  as  well  as  on  low 
island.s,  and  on  the  margins  of  lakes  or  artificial  ponds.  In 
such  situations,  upon  the  tufts  of  rushes  and  other  aquatic 
herbage,  this  bird  makes  its  nest  of  decayetl  grus,;  and  other  tjeit,  &e. 
similar  materials,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs  of  a  pale  oil- 
green  or  wood-brown  colour,  blotched  with  black  and  grey. 
These  arc  hatched  early  in  June,  or  sometimes  {in  cases  of 
8  remarkably  fine  season)  before  the  expiration  of  May.  The 
young,  when  tirst  excluded,  are  covered  with  a  parti-rolour- 
ed  down  of  white,  grey,  and  brown,  and  soonj  l>ea>ine 
fledged ;  insomuch,  that  I  have  seen  flocks  as  early  as  on 
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the  2^  day  of  June  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
nearest  breeding-station,  on  their  way  to  the  coast  or  to  other 
districts.  During  the  breeding  season,  this  Gull  subsists  up- 
Food.  on  earth-worms,  slugs,  and  winged  aquatic  insects,  whickf 
latter  it  is  frequently  seen  pursuing  and  catching  in  its  flight 
along  the  course  of  any  river  or  smaller  stream.  When  on 
the  coast,  it  feeds  more  upon  small  fish,  crustaceae,  &c.,  but 
even  at  this  period  is  frequently  observed  in  company  with 
the  Common  Gull  in  fields  adjoining  the  shore,  and  watch- 
ing the  upturning  of  the  land  by  the  ploughs,  where  it 
greedily  devours  the  larvae  of  the  Cockchaffer,  and  other  co- 
leopterous insects.  The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  well-flavoured, 
having  no  fishy  taste,  and,  when  boiled  hard,  cannot  easily 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Lapwing,  for  which  they 
are  sometimes  substituted.  The  young  are  also  eaten,  al- 
though not  held  in  such  estimation  as  we  are  told  they  for- 
merly were,  when  great  numbers  were  annually  taken  and 
fattened  for  the  table,  and  when  the  GuUery  (or  summer  re- 
sort of  this  species)  produced  a  revenue  of  from  L.  50  to 
L.  80  per  annum  to  the  proprietor.  These  birds  are  very 
re^gular  in  their  migratory  movements  (for  such  their  depar- 
ture to  and  from  the  sear^x)ast  may  properly  be  termed),  and 
I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  upon  whose  property  is  a  piece 
of  water  annually  visited  by  a  considerable  colony,  that  their 
return  in  spring  may  almost  be  calculated  upon  to  a  day. 
In  Northumberland  they  have  for  many  years  past  enlivened 
the  precincts  of  a  large  pond  at  Pallinsbum,  the  seat  of  A. 
Askew,  Esq.,  from  whence  flocks  (in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease produced  by  the  protection  afforded  during  the  breed- 
ing season)  have  at  different  times  detached  themselves  to 
such  other  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  as  possessed  suit- 
able facilities  for  reproduction.  The  note  of  the  Black- 
headed  Gull  is  a  hoarse  cackle,  which,  from  its  effect  when 
quickly  repeated,  has  been  compared  to  a  laugh,  and  has 
given  rise  to  its  specific  appellation.  Its  flight  is  easy  and 
buoyant,  and  when  on  wing  it  is  readily  ^distinguished  from 
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any  of  the  other  species  by  the  whiteness  of  thi'  middle  patt 
of  its  primary  quills. 

Plate  92.  Represents  this  hird  of  the  natural  size,  and  in 
the  summer  or  nuptial  plumage. 
Head,  chin,  and  throat,  dark  hair-brown.     At  the  jxiste-  Uenenl 
J"  rior  angle  of  the  eye  is  a  spot  of  white,     Eyebds  and  jj^n^  **" 
*»)     bill  deep  crimson-red,  the  latter  measuring  one  inch  and  summer 
-'    two-eighths  from  the  foreheail  to  the  tip.     Mantle,  sea-  i'''""«g»-  ^ 
'       pulars,  and  lesser  wing-coverts  pale  [lenrl-grey.     Outer 
border  of  the  wings,  greater  coverts,  rump,  and  tail, 
pure  white.     First  quill-feather  having  the  lower  part 
of  the  outer  web,  the  tip,  and  outer  margin  of  the  inner 
web,  black;  the  rest  of  it  white.     The  three  next  quilts 
have  the  greater  part  of  their  outer  webs  while ;  their 
ends  (except  the  extreme  point,  which  is  white)  and 
half  their  inner  webs,  black,  passing  into  blackish-grey 
near  the  bases  of  the  feathers.     The  remainder  of  the 
"'  'quills  are  pearl-grey,  marked  with  black,  as  in  the  jire- 
'  '    ceding.     Under  plumage  white,  having,  in  some  .speci- 
mens, a  slight  rosy  tint     Legs  and  toes  deep  artmal 
blood- red. 

In  winter,  or  after  casting  the  hair-brown  hood,  the  head   Winter 
-v  •  and  throat  are  of  a  pure  white,  except  a  small  spot  of 
■  V' '  blackish-grey  at  the  anterior  angle  of  each  eye,  and  an- 
other of  the  same  colour  upon  the  auriculars.     The  bill 
and  legs  also  lose  a  little  of  the  intensity  of  hue  that 
distinguishes  them  in  summer. 
The  young  i>f  the  year,  previous  to  the  autumnal  moult,   Y«un^  \ 
have  the  head  and  occiput  of  a  yellowish- browTi,  and  the 
auriculars  and   space  h^ind   tlic  eyes  white.      I^ower 
part  of  the  neck  and  under  plumage  white,  with  a  faint 
blush  of  pink.     Mantle,  scupidars,  and  lesser  wing-co- 
verts broccoli -brown,  the  feathers  being  edged  with  pole 
yellowish-brown.     Lower  part  of  tlie  back,  and  \vual 
[tart  of  the  tail,  white,  with  a  broad  bar  of  clnvtvbrown 
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occupjdng  the  tips  of  the  feathers.  Greater  wing-oo- 
verts  grey.  Quills  having  their  outer  webs  and  tips 
black,  their  inner  ones  white.  Outer  ridge  of  the  wings 
white.  Base  of  the  bill  grey,  tinged  with  flesh-red,  the 
point  darker.  Feet  and  toes  yellowish-grey. 
After  the  autumnal  moult  the  head  becomes  white,  streak- 
ed with  grey,  and  the  spots  before  each  eye,  and  upon 
the  ear-coverts  a  deep  clove-brown.  The  mantle  ac- 
quires the  pearl-grey  tint ;  but  the  wing-coverts  conti- 
nue to  be  varied  with  brown  and  yellowish-white.  The 
tail  also  retains  the  dark  bar  at  its  tip. 


COMMON   GULL. 


Larus  cjnus,  Linn, 


PLATE  XCIIL 


AdtdtiD 
niiinmw 


Winter 
phimagc. 


YouQC  after 
lint  Moult. 


< 


/Larus  canus,  lAtin,  Syst.  1.  224.  3 — GmeL  Syst.  1. 596.— Lo/^  In<L  Orn. 

2.  815.  sp.  9 — Steph.  Shaw*8  ZooL  13.  198.— F^^m.  Br.  Anim.  1.  140. 

No.  22&— Faun.  Amer.  BoreaL  2.  420.  No.  185. 
I4uru8  cinereus  minor,  RaU  Syn.  127.  A.  3 — fVilL  262.  t.  76. 
Gavia  cinerea,  Briss.  Orn.  6.  175.  a  1. 16.  f.  1. 
Mouette  k  piecU  bleus,  Temm.  Man.  d*Omith.  2. 771-— Cmx.  Beg.  Anim. 

1.  519. 
Sturm-meve,  Mepety  Tasschenb.  Deut  2.  475. 
Common  Gull,  Br.  ZooL  2.  538.  No.  249 — Arct  ZooL  2.  No.  45a — 

WiU.  (Angl.)  345.  t.  76 — Laih.  Syn.  6.  378.  a— L<wiV«  Br.  Birds,  a 

pL  215.~Jlf<mt  Omith.  Diet,  and  Sup.— £%atff*«  ZooL  la  19a 
\Gull,  Rennie'a  Mont.  Orn.  Diet.  234. 

(  Common  Gull,  Bewick*s  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  p.  t.  216. 

<  Mouette  k  pieds  bleus,  ou  Grand  Mouette  cendr^e,  Buff.  Ois.  a  428.— 

(     Id.  PL  EnL  977. 

{Larus  hjbemus,  GmeL  Syst.  1.  596. 
Gavia  hybema,  Brisa.  6.  189.  12. 
Larus  fuscus,  seu  hybemus,  Raii  Syn.  130.  A-  14 — WiH  26a  t.  6a 
I A  Mouette  d'Hiver,  Buff.  Ois.  8.  437. 
Winter  Mew,  or  Coddy-moddy,  Penn,  Br.  ZooL  2.  637-  No.  24B.^WUL 
(AngL)  350.  t.  66.-~Alhiti's  Birds,  2.  pL  ^'J.^Lath.  Syn.  a  384.  13^— 
LeunrCs  Br.  Birds,  6.  pL  210. — Mont.  Orn.  Diet,  and  Sup. 

Provincial— Sea-Mall,  Sea-Mew. 


In  dimensions,  the  Common  Gull  rather  exceeds  the  pre- 
ceding  species,  being  about  sixteen  inches  long,  whereas  the 
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other  measures  scarcely  more  than  fourteen.  The  tara  and 
the  naked  part  of  the  tibite  are  also  longer,  and  the  liill, 
which  ia  deeper  and  more  compressed,  has  the  augle  of  the 
lower  mandihie  more  conspicuously  prominent,  in  which 
points  it  shews  a  closer  affinity  to  the  larger  species  of  Gulls. 
It  is  very  generally  distributed  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  is  perhaps  more  numerous  than  the  Black-headed  Gull, 
though  the  supposition  may  in  part  arise  from  its  habit  of 
frequenting  the  interior  of  the  country  almost  through  the 
whole  vear  in  search  of  worms,  the  larva;  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects, and  other  similar  food,  by  which  it  is  brouglit  ofteiier  Food, 
under  observation,  and  in  districts  but  seldom  visited  by  the 
other  species.  Besides  this  mixle  of  aubsistence,  it  j)reys 
(when  residing  upon  the  coast)  upon  fish,  crustacean,  and 
molluscous  shell-Dsh ;  and,  to  prove  its  omnivorous  appetite, 
it  will  {when  in  a  confined  state,  whjch  it  bears  without  im- 
patience) eat  bread,  and  Moktagu  mentions  that  one  which 
he  kept  for  some  years,  in  defect  of  fish  or  worms,  would 
pick  up  dry  grain;  It  breeds  up<m  the  coast  on  rocks  over- 
hanging the  sea,  and  sometimes  on  islands,  or  on  the  shores 
of  lakes,  as  I  have  found,  in  two  or  three  instances,  in  the 
Western  Highlands  of  Scotland.  At  St  Abb's  Head,  a  bold 
and  rocky  headland  of  Berwickshire,  these  birds  are  very  nu- 
merous during  the  breeding-season,  and  occupy  the  whole 
face  of  the  cliff.  This  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Fern 
Islands,  yet  they  are  never  known  to  haunt  that  locality,  the 
resort  of  their  congener  the  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull,  and 
of  several  species  of  Terns. — The  nest  is  formed  of  sea- weed,  N«t,  Ac. 
dry  sea-grass,  fi;c.,  and  the  eggs,  two  or  sometimes  three  in 
number,  are  of  a  pale  oil-green  or  a  yellowish- white  colour, 
blotched  irregularly  with  blackish-brown  and  grey.  This 
species  requires  two  years  to  attain  maturity,  the  plumage  of 
the  first  ypar  resembling  that  of  some  of  the  larger  Gulls, 
viz,  clove-brown,  baring  the  feathers  edged  with  yellowish  or 
greyish- white,  and  the  tail  terminated  by  a  broad  black  bar. 
Thia  livery  at  each  moult  gradually  gives  place  to  the  pure 
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white  and  pearl-grey,  the  characteristic  odours  of  the  adult 
bird,  and  the  change  is  completed  as  soon  as  the  caudal  band 
is  entirely  obliterated.  The  Common  Gull  has  a  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  during  the  summer  is  met  with 
in  most  of  the  arctic  regions,  inhabiting,  according  to  Dr 
BiCHABDsoK,  those  of  North  America,  as  well  as  of  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  continents.  In  winter  it  quits  the  higher 
latitudes,  and  migrates  southward,  spreading  its  numbers 
along  the  coasts  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe. 


Oeoenl 
detcrip- 
tlon. 

Winter 
Plumage. 


Summer 
Plumage. 


Young. 


Plate  93.  Represents  this  bird  in  the  adult  state,  and  in  its 
winter  plumage. 

Bill  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  bluish-green  at  the 
base,  passing  into  ochre-yellow  towards  the  point,  with 
the  gape  orange^red,  and  the  naked  circle  round  each 
eye  reddish-brown.  Head,  occiput,  nape,  and  sides  of 
the  neck,  white,  streaked  with  broccoli-brown.  Under 
plumage,  rump,  and  tail,  pure  white.  Mantle,  scapu- 
lars, and  wing-coverts,  fine  pearl-grey.  Greater  quills 
black  towards  their  tips,  which  are  white,  the  two  first 
having  also  a  large  white  spot  within  the  black.  Legs 
and  feet  greenish-grey,  with  a  tinge  of  flesh-red. 

In  the  spring  the  head  and  neck  lose  the  streaks  of  brown, 
and  become  of  an  immaculate  white.  The  bill  changes 
to  a  deeper  yeUow,  and  the  eyelids  assume  a  bright  ver- 
milion-red colour.  In  other  respects  the  plumage  re- 
mains as  in  winter. 

The  young,  when  they  first  take  wing,  have  the  chin 
white,  and  the  head,  neck,  and  under  plumage,  gre3dsh- 
white,  marbled  with  pale  clove-brown.  In  front  of  the 
eyes  is  a  patch  of  deep  clove-brown.  Upper  plumage 
clove-brown,  each  feather  being  edged  with  greyish- 
white,  and  upon  the  wing-coverts  with  yellowish- white. 
Greater  wing-coverts  and  quills  blackish-grey.  Rump 
and  basal  part  of  the  tail,  white,  the  other  |>art  black, 
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with  a  gre5ri8h-white  termination.  Legs  and  toes  grey- 
ish-white,  tinged  with  flesh-red.  Base  of  the  bill  livid^ 
or  flesh-red ;  the  tip  blackish-brown. 
After  the  first  autumnal  moult,  a  few  grey  feathers  appear 
upon  the  mantle,  and  the  greater  wing-coverts  acquire 
the  same  tint.  The  head  and  under  parts  become 
whiter,  the  crown,  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  the  breast, 
and  flanks  remaining  streaked  with  pale  clove-brown. 
After  the  second  autumnal  moult,  the  mantle  acquires 
its  permanent  pearl-grey  colour,  and  the  quills  their 
characteristic  markings ;  but  some  clove-brown  spots  re- 
main upon  the  wing-coverts,  and  the  caudal  bar  is  still 
distinguishable.  These  signs  of  immaturity  disappear 
at  the  next  vernal  moult,  after  which  the  bird  merely 
undergoes  the  mature  changes  incident  to  thd  seasons  of 
the  year. 


KITTIWAKE. 

Larus  RissAy  Linn, 
PLATE  XCIV. 


Latus  Bissa,  Linn,  Sjrst.  1.  224.  l^^^GmeL  Syst.  1. 594U-/*i^m.  Br.  Anim.^ 

1.  141.  No.  2?9. 
Lams  tridactjlus,  Lath,  Ind.  Ornlth.  2.  817.  IL-^Faun.  Amer.  BdreaL 

2.  423.  No.  188. 
Rissa  Bninnichii,  Stepk.  Shawns  ^ool  13.  161.  pi.  21. 
Mouette  Tridactyle,  Temm.  Man.  d*OmUb.  2.  774. 
Kittiwake,  Penn,  Br.  ZooL  2.  639.  No.  250.--Arct  ZooL  2.  No.  456._ 

Laih.  Syn.  6.  393.  19 — MonL  Orn.  Diet  and  Sup — BewUkU^r,  Birds, 
ed.  1826,  p.  3.  218. 
Brunnich*s  Kittiwake,  ShauTt  ZooL  13.  181.  pL  21. 

Larus  Tridactvlus,  Linn.  Svst.  1.  224.  t,^Gmel  Syst  1.  595. 

Garia  cinerea,'^m«.  Orn.  6.  185.  11.  t.  17*  £  2. 

La  Mouette  cendrt^e  tacheU^e,  Buff.  Ois.  8.  424 — Id.  PL  EnL  387. 

Tarrock,  Penn,  Br.  ZooL  2.  540.  No.  251 — Arct  ZooL  2.  533 — LaA,  Svn. 

6.  392.^Id.  Sup.  208.— .L«icm*«  Br.  Birds,  6.  pL  213^— ^onl.  Omith. 

Diet 
Young  Kittiwake,  Bewick't  Br.  Birds,  p.  t.  220. 

PRovtKCTAf.-i.-Annet,  Kisbifkik. 


!/ 


Old  in  all 
>  states  of 
plumages. 
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Periodical       Dr  Fleming,  in  his  History  of  British  Animals,  has  given 
the  Kittiwake  as  a  resident  species,  but  has  not  mentioned 
any  authority  for  the  statement.     My  own  observations,  I 
must  confess,  are  at  variance  with  this  assertion,  nor  do  I  find 
that  it  has  been  admitted  as  such  by  any  other  of  our  orni- 
thological writers.     It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  sum- 
mer visitant,  making  its  first  appearance  upon  our  coasts 
about  the  end  of  April,  and  departing  soon  after  the  duties 
of  reproduction  have  been  effected,  that  is,  in  the  eaily  au- 
tumnal months.     Its  distribution,  during  its  sojourn  with  us, 
is  confined  to  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  some  of  the  northern 
English  counties,  and,  from  the  facts  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, it  seems  to  be  more  abundant  upon  the  eastern  than  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  kingdom,  which  may  perhaps  be  at- 
tributed to  the  line  of  its  migrative  flight  from  the  easton 
parts  of  Europe,  to  which  shores  the  great  body  of  those  that 
breed  here  seem  to  retire  in  winter.     In  the  south  of  Eng- 
land it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  Montagit  moitioos 
only  two  instances  in  which  it  had  come  under  his  observi- 
tion.     It  is  a  bird  of  wide  distribution,  extending  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  up  to  very  high  latitudes,  over  the 
northern  regions  of  Asia,  a  great  portion  of  the  North  Aine* 
rican  continent  (where  Richardson  says  it  abounds  on  the 
lakes  in  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries),  and  the  coasts  of 
the  Pacific,  as  well  as  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  to  which 
latter  it  annually  retires  to  breed.     It  differs  from  the  moie 
typical  Gulls  in  the  imperfect  development  of  its  hind  toe, 
which  is  small,  and  without  any  claw,  on  which  account  it 
has  been  made  the  type  of  a  genus  called  Ri^a  by  Mr  St»- 
PHENs.     The  tarsi  are  also  shorter  and  weaker  in  propordoii 
to  its  bulk,  and  the  legs  are  placed  further  behind  the  centre 
of  the  body,  in  which  points  it  approaches  to  the  Petrels, 
and  connects  the  Gulls  more  immediately  with  that  group. 
Its  habits  are  also  rather  similar  to  the  former,  for  unlike  to 
Larus  canus^  L,  ridOfindtis,  and  some  others,  it  never  ad- 
vances inland  in  search  of  worms,  grubs,  &c.,  but  procures 
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the  whole  of  its  subsistence,  being  fish,  cruBtacere.  and  other  FwxL 
aquatic  animal  food,  from  the  element  over  which  it  is  seen 
almost  constantly  sporting.  From  the  shortnesB  and  posi- 
tion of  its  legs  it  is  unable  to  walk  or  run  upon  land  witli 
the  same  ease  as  its  congeners,  on  which  account,  added  to 
the  necessity  of  supplying  it  with  a  fish  diet,  I  have  found 
it  more  difficult  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  conlinement  than  any 
of  the  others.  Great  numbers  of  this  species  breed  upon  the 
BnsB  Rock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  on  Fowls-Heugh  near 
Stonehaven,  and  other  precipitous  rocks  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Scotland.  In  England  they  breed  at  Flamborougb  Heotl 
in  Yorkshire,  and  at  the  Fern  Islands  on  the  Northumbrian 
coasts,  where  they  select  the  small  clefts  and  narrow  ledges 
of  the  perpendicular  and  detached  batuiltic  rocks,  called  TAe 
P'lnnndeSi  whose  sunmiits  are  occupied  by  the  Guillemot  and 
Razor-Bill.  Ujx>n  these,  although  in  many  instances  not 
above  a  hand's- breadth  wide,  they  build  their  nests  (of  sea-  Nest, . 
grass  and  other  dry  materials),  and  rear  iheir  young  in  se- 
curity. The  latter  seem  to  be  instinctively  aware  of  their 
perilous  situation,  where  stinietimes  the  least  movement  would 
precipitate  them  itito  the  waves  beneath,  and  are  observed 
seldom  to  change  their  attitude  in  the  nest  till  sufficiently 
fledged  to  be  enabled  to  provide  for  tlieir  own  safety.  The 
eggs,  usually  two  in  number,  are  of  a  greyish-white,  slightly 
tinged  with  wood-brown,  and  blotchetl  with  dark  or  blackish 
brown  and  pur{>lish-grey.  During  incubation  the  females 
are  very  tome,  and  will  sit  upon  their  eggs  or  callow  young, 
though  closely  approached ;  at  the  same  time  the  males  con- 
tinue to  fly  roimd  in  circles,  uttering  the  frequently  repeated 
cry,  from  the  sound  of  which  they  have  obtained  their  com. 
mon  English  name  Kitlitcake.  In  the  young  stale  this  bird 
was  formerly  called  the  Tarrock,  which  was  considered  to 
be  a  distinct  sjiecies;  but  its  history  is  now  better  known, 
and  the  changes  it  undergoes  from  its  earliest  age  to  matu- 
rity (wliich  is  not  attained  till  after  the  second  autumnal 
moult)  have  Iwen  corrrclly  osc^tained. 
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Adult 


Summer 
Plumage. 


Plate  94.  Fig.  1.  Represents  the  Adult  Bird  in  summer 
plumage. 
Bill  cHie  inch  and  a  half  long  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip, 
to  which  latter  it  arches  gradually ;  of  an  intermediate 
colour  between  lemon  and  wax-vellow.  Gape  reddidi- 
orange.  Orbits  of  the  eyes  the  same.  Head,  neck, 
under  plumage,  and  tail,  pure  white.  Mantle,  scapu- 
lars, back,  and  wing-^xiyerts,  fine  pearl-grey.  Exterior 
quilL,  having  the  whole  of  its  outer  web  and  the  end, 
black,  the  second  with  the  end  and  greater  part  of  the 
outer  web  the  same ;  the  third  with  its  end  and  but  a 
small  part  of  its  outer  web  the  same ;  the  fourth  and 
fifth  ha\'ing  the  ends  only  black,  and  being  terminated 
by  a  small  spot  of  white.  Legs  and  toes  greenisb- 
black. 


Tearling 
Bird. 


Young. 


Fig.  2,  Represents  this  Gull  after  the  first  autumnal  mouH. 

Auriculars,  hind  part  of  the  head,  and  spot  in  finont  of  the 
eyes,  blackish-grey.  Chin  and  under  parts  white. 
Mantle  deep  pearl-grey.  Wing-coyerts  (particularly 
near  the  ridge  of  the  wing  and  the  shoulders)  spotted 
with  cloye-brown.  The  three  first  quill-feathers  Mack, 
except  where  a  band  of  white  margins  the  inner  weba. 
Tail  haying  the  outmost  feathers  on  each  side  white, 
the  rest  with  a  blackish-brown  bar  at  the  tip,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  width.  Bill  tinged  with 
blackish-green.     Legs  and  toes  deep  oil-green. 

The  young  of  the  year,  that  is,  before  the  first  general 
moult,  haye  the  spot  in  front  of  the  eyes,  the  auriculars, 
and  the  nuchal  crescent,  deep  blackish-grey.  The  back 
deep  pearl-grey.  The  upper  ridge  of  the  wing  greyi^ 
black.  The  scapulars  and  tertials,  with  part  of  their 
outer  webs,  black.  Tail,  with  the  exception  of  the  out- 
most feather  on  each  side,  having  a  broad  black  bar 
along  its  end.  Bill  black.  In  this  state,  or  a  little 
farther  advanced  in  age,  it  is  figured  in  the  later  edi- 
tions of  Bewick's  British  Birds. 
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IVORY   GULL. 

Labvs  XBuasEus,  Gmel. 


PLATE  XCIV.' 

Ijmia  eburneuK,  Cmtl.  Svat.  1.  M6.—LaA.  Ind.  Orl  X.  816.  ip.  10 — Eil- 
namt.  in  Mem.  of  Wem.  Soc.  4.  SGI. — SaUue  in  Trans.  Lion.  Soc.  12. 
b48.—Slrj}h.  Siiaw'B  Zov\.  13.  I!»a. 

Lama  candidui,  Flen.  Br,  Anim.  I.  143.  No.  3. 

La  Mouetle  Blanche,  Hng:  Ois.  H.  433, — Id.  PL  EnL  994. 

Houette  Blnui-he,  ou  Sensteur,  Tmun.  Man.  d'Ornilh.  3.  JCS. 

Senator,  Bm/'i  Sjn.  136,  1. 

Ivory  Gull,  fenn.  Arct.  ZooL  3.  ^a^^LalA.  Svn.  fi.  377 A'Aaw'i  Zool. 

13.  IBIS — Bewidi't  Br.  Birdg,  cd.  1836,  p.  t.  314. 

The  immaculate  white  which  distinguishes  the  adult  jilu-  ^'^  ^ 
mage  of  the  Ivory  Gull,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  l>eautifiil 
of  (lie  genus.  In  this  country  it  is  only  known  as  a  rare  vi- 
sitant, and  the  first  authenticated  instance  of  its  capttuv  is 
Uiat  mentioned  by  Lauhenck  Edmonston,  Esq.  as  publish- 
ed in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Werneriau 
Society,  where  the  bird  (which  apjiears  to  have  been  one  of 
tho  Becond  year)  is  stated  to  have  been  shot  in  Balta  Sound, 
Shetland,  in  De('ead>er  183S.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
lulled,  alHu  in  an  immature  state,  in  tin-  Frith  of  Clyde.  It 
is  s  native  of  the  nortliern  Arctic  Regions,  and  is  found  in 
very  high  latitudes,  being  comnitm  in  Greenland  and  Spit/.- 
bergen,  where  it  breeds  upon  the  rucks  and  cliffs  that  over- 
hang the  sea.  Captain  Sadihk  states  it  to  lie  abimdant  in 
Baffin's  Bey,  and  Dr  Kichakdson  also  mentions  it  as  fre- 
quenting Davis's  Straits,  and  that  it  was  discovered  breeiliiig 
in  great  numliers  on  the  high  perforatetl  cliffs  thnt  fonn  the 
extremity  of  Cape  Parry  in  latitude  70".  Except  tluring  the 
bree<ling  season,  it  is  generally  seen  out  at  sea,  often  in  com- 
pany with  the  Fulmar,  and  is  observed  to  I»e,  like  it,  a  con- 
MAnt  attendant  U|Km  the  whale-fiRiiery,  greedily  fei-ding  ujv  ' 
on  the  liluhl»er.  whicli,  with  other  carrion  and  animal  matter, 
eonstituteo  its  r<i«>d.     It  is  stated  to  possess  little  of  that  shy 
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disposition  for  which  so  many  of  the  tribe  are  remarkable, 
admitting  of  a  ne^*  approach,  particularly  when  engaged  in 
feeding,  and  is  therefore  easily  killed.  Its  voice  is  strong 
and  harsh.     The  colour  of  its  eggs  remain  undescribed. 


General 
descrip- 
tion. 

Adult 
Bird. 


Plate  94  *.  Represents  an  adult  bird  of  the  natural  size. 
Bill  stout,  measuring  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip  one  inch 
and  three  quarters ;  wax-yellow  at  the  base,  passing  to- 
wards the  point  into  ochre-yellow.  Orbits  of  the  eyes 
red.  Legs  black,  with  the  tibise  feathered  nearly  to  the 
tarsal  joint.  Hind  part  of  the  tarsi  covered  with  rou^ 
scales.  Membranes  of  the  toes  deeply  scalloped.  Hind 
toe  short,  with  a  strong  nail.  Entire  plumage  pure 
snow-white.  Wings,  when  closed,  extending  beyond 
the  tip  of  the  tail. 
YouDg.         In  the  young  state,  the  forehead,  region  of  the  eyes,  and 

chin,  are  blackish-grey.  Back,  scapulars,  and  wing-co- 
verts, white,  spotted  and  barred  with  brown.  The  ends 
of  the  primary  quills,  and  tip  of  the  tail,  are  barred  with 
the  same.  As  the  bird  advances  in  age,  the  brown  spots 
and  bars  gradlially  decrease  at  each  moult,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  matured  in  two  years  and  a 
half 


GLAUCOUS   GULL. 

LaRVS  GLAUCUSy  BrUftJU 


PLATE  XCIX. 


Lams  glaucus,  Brunn,  Om.  BoreaL  No.  \4S^~-GfneL  SysU  I.  600v— iLa^ 
Ind.  Om.  2.  814.  sp.  7 — Sabine  in  Linn.  Tmns.  12.  543.  No.  \9.~-.Siepk 
Shaw*s  ZooL  13.  189 — Fletru  Br.  Anim.  1. 139.  No.  223.— Faiuu  Amer. 
BoreaL  2.416.  No.  181. 

Le  Bur^ermeister,  Buff,  Ois.  &  418. 

GoelandBurgermeister,  Temm,  Man.  d'Om.  2.  757- 

Weisschwingiffe  Meve,  BechtU  Naturg.  Deut.  4.  662. 

Glaucous  Gui^  Penru  Arct.  ZooL  2.  632.  13_Id.  Sup.  70 — LaOu  Syn.  6- 
374.  4 — Bewick's  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  p.  t.  209.  and  Young,  p.  t  21i- 
Shaw'sZooX,  13.  189. 

Burgermeister  Gull,  Flem,  Br.  Anim.  I.  139.  No.  223. 

IceUmd  GuU,  Edmomton  in  Mem.  of  Wem.  Soc  4.  176.  and  503. 
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This  hrge  and  powerful  species  was  first  noticed  as  a  Periodical 
winter  visitant  in  Shetland  in  1809,  by  Laurence  Gduok-  ^ 
STOV,  Es*!-,  who  afterwards  piiblisheil  an  interesting  account 
of  its  habits  and  distinguishing  characters  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Society,  to  which  p». 
per,  from  its  length,  I  beg  to  refer  my  readers.  Subsequent 
observation  has  proved  it  to  be  not  uncommon  in  that  re- 
mote district,  both  in  the  immature  and  jierfect  state,  during 
the  winter;  but  it  regularly  migrates  on  the  advance  of 
spring  to  higher  northern  latitudes,  for  the  purpose  of  r^ 
production.  It  occasionally  extends  its  equatorial  flight  as 
far  to  the  southward  as  the  Northumbrian  coast,  where  seve- 
ral have  at  different  times  come  under  my  inspection  in  a 
recent  state.  These,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  the  adult 
winter  plumage  (now  in  my  collection),  have  all  been  young 
birds  ;  some,  from  their  spotted  and  brown  appearance,  the 
young  of  the  year  ;  others,  where  the  markings  had  Ijecome 
fiiinter,  and  the  ground  of  a  purer  white ;  such  as  had  un- 
dergone one  or  perhaps  two  autumnal  mnultings.  The 
Glaucous  Gull  is  pronounced  by  Temmikck  to  be  the  largest 
of  the  tribe,  but  my  own  measurements  of  several  indivi- 
duals, with  the  testimony  of  Captain  Sabine  and  other 
writers  who  iiave  described  the  species,  shew  that  its  average 
dimensions  in  length  and  extent  of  wing  are  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Great  Black-backed  Gidl  (Lants  marinusj.  Its  form 
is  perhaps  thicker  and  more  compact,  and  its  weight  may 
sometimes  exceed  that  of  the  other :  though  I  possess  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  latter  bird  which  weighed  twoounces  more  than 
any  of  the  Glaucous  Gulls  that  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation. By  Dr  Richardson  it  is  described  as  a  conmion 
species  during  the  summer,  in  Greenland,  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
the  Polar  Seas,  where  it  breeds  upon  the  precipitous  rocks 
which  line  those  coasts.  Its  eggs  are  stated  to  be  of  a  pale  E 
purplish-grey,  with  scattered  sjiots  of  umber-brown  and  sub- 
dued  lavender- purple.  It  is  a  bird  of  voracious  appetite, 
and  preys  not  only  upon  fish  and  the  smaller  water-fowl,  hut 
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Food.  devours  carrion  and  offal  of  every  kind.  A  young  bird^  now 
in  my  collection,  was  killed  upwards  of  a  mile  inland,  feed- 
ing upon  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse.  Its  swallow  is  also 
very  capacious,  as  appears  from  the  fact,  that  an  individual 
of  this  species,  killed  during  Captain  Rosses  expedition,  dis- 
gorged a  Little  Auk  when  it  was  struck,  and,  on  dissection, 
another  was  found  in  its  stomach.  When  at  rest,  and  not 
excited  by  the  cravings  of  hunger,  its  manner  is  grave  and 
silent,  not  exhibiting  the  vivacity  and  clamorousness  diat 
distinguish  many  of  the  other  species ;  but  though  apparent- 
ly inactive,  it  is  still  wary  in  permitting  a  near  approach,  in 
general  keeping  carefully  out  of  the  range  of  gtmshot  Its 
flight  is  easy  and  graceful,  appearing  even  more  buoyant 
than  that  of  other  Gulls,  which  Mr  Edmonston  is  inclined 
to  attribute  to  the  position  in  which  the  wings  are  kept,  as 
they  seem,  when  in  action,  to  be  more  extended  than  in  the 
other  species.  When  roused,  it  soars  at  a  respectful  distance 
round  the  object  of  its  alarm,  uttering  at  intervals  a  loud 
and  hoarse  scream,  easily  distinguishable  from  that  of  the 
Black-backed  Gull,  or  of  its  other  nearly  allied  congeners. 
In  Shetland  the  young  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  next  species, 
are  indiscriminately  called  Iceland  Scorie  (that  is,  young 
Iceland  Gull). 

Plate  99.  represents  the  mature  Bird  in  winter  plumage, 

and  of  the  natural  size,  from  a  specimen  killed  on  the 

coast  near  Holy  Island,  in  February  1830. 

General        Bill,  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  two  inches  and  a  half 

tkS"^  long ;  wine-yellow,  with  the  angular  projection  of  the 

Adult  bird.  lower   mandible   arterial   blood-red.     Head  and  neck 

pLn^  white,  streaked  with  pale  clove-brown,  but  having  the 

chin  immaculate.  Under  plumage,  rump,  tail,  tips  of 
the  secondaries,  tertials,  and  greater  quills,  pure  white, 
with  a  silky  lustre.  Mantle,  wing-coverts,  and  basal 
part  of  the  quills  fine  pearl-grey.  Legs  and  toes  livid 
flesh-red.  Wings,  when  closed,  not  reachirg  to  the  en(! 
of  the  tail. 
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In  Biimmer  the  hesd  and  neck  arc  pure  white ;  the  grey  Si 
streaks  disappearing  on  the  approach  of  spring.  ^ 

In  the  yoinig  state  the  ground  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  Y 
greyish -white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  wood-brown,  barred 
and  Kpotted  all  over  with  grey  or  broccoli-brown,  'i'ail 
irregularly  spotted  with  pale  brown.  The  shafts  of  the 
primaries  jchite,  and  the  whole  of  the  webs  greyish- 
white.  Bill  livid  at  the  base,  and  the  tip  blackish- 
brown.     Legs  and  feet  pale  flesh-coloured  retl. 

After  the  second  moult  the  ground  of  the  plumage  l>ecomes 
whiter,  and  the  spots  and  bars  decrease  in  size  and  htie. 
The  next  change  produces  some  of  the  pearl-grey  fea- 
then^  upon  the  mantle,  and  the  under  plumage  aH<l  tail 
Ijccomo  white.  At  the  succeeding  moult,  that  is,  at  the 
age  of  three  years,  the  bird  is  matured,  ami  undergoes 
«i)  further  change,  exce]>t  the  periodical  one,  upon  the 
head  and  neck. 


ICELAND   GULL. 


Larv.i  tsLAKDIcus,  Iu4lmoniil(m. 


PLATE  XCVIII. 


arus  lulnndkus,  Edamulon,  in  Mem.  of  Went.  Nat.  HUt  Sue.  4.  &(Hi. 
— Ffcm.  Br.  Anlni.  I  l,t9.  Nu.  924. 

nrgenUtuB,  an  Arctic  var.  Saiiae,  In  Traniu  Linn.  Soc.  12.  B4fi.  No. 
~  '■■        "Omilh.  2.  764.  "  un  vnriirti?  qui  pamit  propfe  aux 


20 — TemJ 

cunli^en  [Milaire*." 
Larus  leuro]iteruii,  Biumap.  Syn.  Ni 


—Faun.  Amer.  Boreal.  I 


IjOTub  ucticun,  Maeffillivrag,  Traoii.  Vi'em.  I 
lArat  glauioldes,  Tmm.  Man. 
WhUe^winged  SUvury  GuU,  Jiiekardnn  and  _ 
Iceland  Gull,  Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  130.  No.  iU. 


In  Mr  Edmonston's  first  notice  of  the  G?rtM'«(M  Guli,  under  IVruHlkat] 
the  name  Z^rti«»2nft<iM:u«,  a  Rui>picion  in  started,  from  the  dif-*  ""'"'   ' 
ference  of  size  existing  between  individuals  of  the  newly  obser- 
ved kind,  that  there  might  be  two  species,  having  such  a  leU- 
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lion  to  each  other  as  that  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  J 
Black-backed  Gulls  {L.  marinua  and  L.fttacta).  This,  upctti 
further  investigation,  was  found  to  be  actually  the  case  ; 
some  interesting  remarks  upon  the  new  species,  by  the  si 
gentleman,  were  afterwards  published  in  the  letter  part  of 
the  fourth   volume   of  the  Wemerian  Society's  Memoirs, 
where  he  has  appropriated  to  it  the  specific  title  of  ItUindi- 
cus,  having  then  ascertained  that  the  larger  species  previously 
noticed,  and  to  which  he  had  applied  the  term,  was  already 
recorded,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Larita  glau- 
cus.     In  point  of  priority,  therefore,  this  name  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  the  present  species,  in  preference  to  that  of  Lo- 
tus arcticut  given  to  it  by  Mr  Macgillivray,  or  that  of-J 
L.  leucopterus,  under  which  it  is  described  by  Ricbaedsom  I 
and  Sw&iNsoH,  in  the  Fauna  Americana  Borealis,  and  by  f 
the  Prince  of  Musignano,  in  his  Synopsis.   Captain  Sabink,  J 
in  his  Memoir  on  the  Birds  of  Greenland,  in  the  twelfth  vc^  J 
lume  uf  the  Unnean  Transactions,  has  described  the  same  1 
bird  under  the  title  of  Larus  argenlatus,  and  this  in  deference  , 
to  the  opinion  of  Monsieur  Temminck,  who  at  that  time  J 
considered  it  as  a  variety  of  the  Herring  GuU,  occasionedj 
by  the  rigours  of  a  polar  climate.    The  fact,  however,  of  tb« 
true  i.  arjfmtatus  having  been  found  with  its  characteristk:! 
markings  unchanged  in  those  regions,  together  with  the  pawl 
feet  and  imdenating  whiteness  of  the  wings  of  the  othei 
bird,  and  the  difference  of  proportions  observable  in  the  liillgB 
of  the  two  species,  might  justly  have  made  the  former  autt 
hesitate  before  yielding  even  to  the  authority  of  a  imtui 
so  deservedly  eminent.     The  present  species,  in  all  its  stat^ 
of  plumage  from  adolescence  to  maturity,  bears  the  < 
resemblance  to  the  Glaucous  Gull,  and  can  only  be  distitv^ 
guished  by  its  striking  inferiority  of  size,  and  by  the  greater 
length  of  its  wings,  which  reach,  when  closed,  upwards  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail ;  whereas  in  the  other  bird 
they  scarcely  reach  that  part.     Like  its  prototype  i 
winter  visitant  to  the  Shetland  Isles  and  the  northem  r 
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of  Bcotland.  and  a  few  occasioDally  stray  as  far  southward  as 
the  Northumbrian  coast,  where  I  have  obtained  three  or 
four  spcciiiieiis,  but  all  in  the  immature  plumage.  Its  liabits 
are  stated  by  Mr  Edmonston  to  be  more  lively  and  active 
than  those  of  the  Glaucous  Gull,  and  it  displays  more  ele- 
gance of  form.  It  is  a  common  species  in  the  Arctic  Regions, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Sabikk  and  RicnAnDsoK  as  being  plen- 
tiful in  Baffin's  Bay,  Davis  Straits,  and  Melville  Island.  It 
is  also  common  upon  the  Iceland  coast,  to  which  it  is  pro- 
bable many  of  those  that  winter  with  us,  and  in  similar  lati- 
tudes, retire  to  breed.  It  feeds  upon  fish,  the  flesh  of  whales,  ^oo^- 
and  other  carrion,  and  when  upon  our  shores,  is  sometimes 
seen  in  company  with  the  Black-backed  GuU. 


Plate  98.  represents  the  immature  Bird  of  the  natural  size, 
from  a  specimen  obtained  on  the  Northumbrian  coast. 
Bill,  from  the  division  of  the  feathers  upon  the  forehead  Genenl 
to  the  tip,  two  inches  long ;  pale  flesh-red,  or  livid,  at  ti^,  ^" 
the  base,  with  the  tip  blackish,  or   dark  hom  colour.  Immature 
Ground  colour  of  the  entire  plumage  pale  yellowish- 
grey  ;  the  feathers  being  barred  and  mottled  with  pale 
broccoli-brown.   Quills  greyish-white,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  broccoli-brown.     Tail  [rale  broccoU-brown,  marbled 
with  white.     Legs  and  toes  pale  livid  flesh-red.     Tarsi 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  long.     Irides  pale  yellowish- 

Another  specimen  in  my  collection,  that  was  killed  in  Fe- 
bruary 18SS,  has  the  ground  colour  of  the  phmmge 
nearly  white.  Head  and  neck  faintly  rayed  with  very 
pale  broeeoli-brown.  Wing-coverts  and  back  varied  with 
broccoli -brown,  but  with  tlie  bars  narrower,  and  at  greater 
distances  than  in  the  bird  described  above.  Quills  nearly 
pure  white.  Tail  while,  varied  with  irrcgidar  streaks 
and  bars  of  broccoli-brown.  The  under  plumage  mar- 
bled with  pale  brociwli-brown  and  white.  Bill,  legs,  and 
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feet  aft  in  the  former.     This  appears  to  be  a  btrd  that 
has  imdergone  two  general  autumnal  moultings.  -  J 

The  mature  plumage  resembles  that  of  the  Glaucous  Gull  i  1 
the  head,  neck,  tail,  and  under  parts  being  of  a  pur^  ' 
white.   Mantle  and  wing-coverts  pale  pearl-grey.  Quflls 
with  their  shafts  and  dps  pure  white,  passing  into  poJe 
pearL-grey  tuwardH  the  base.     In  winter  the  head  i 
neck  become  streaked  with  grey. 


HERRING   GULL. 
Ljku»  asgestatcs,  Bnam. 


PLATES  XCVL  yn  XCVl  • 

Luiu  aigeotatiu,  firuno.  Om.  IloreaL  No.  119 GmeL  SrsL   I.  60 

1& PbK  Br.  Anim.  I.  140.  No.  327 — SAow'i  ZooL  13.148,  but  i 

the  rniaDjnu;,  tame  of  them  belonging  lo  the  Iceland  Gull. 

Laru«  glaucus,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omith.  M  ed.  V>% 

Lama  mariniu,  var.  B.  Lath.  Ind.  On.  '2.  81-1.  sp.  8. 

1^  GoeUnd  ^  Mant^aii  gru  el  bUnc,  Baff.  Ois,  8.  421. 

Goeland  ■  Mnnteau  Bleu,  Tmn.  Man-  (TOm.  3.  764. 

Weii^raue  Meve,  Me^er,  TasKbenb.  DeuL  2.  471- 

Herring  Gull,  Penn.  Br.  ^l^ooL  3.  535.  Nu.  846.  pL  88,  but  not  the 

nTtns Maul.  Om.  Diet-  and  Sup.  but  not  the  svnonvms,  wbkh  bel 

to  the  Leuer  Blnik-boikcd  GiilL— flnri\**i  Br-  Birdi  ed.  1828,  pt. ; 
— Rennie't  Hoot.  Om.  Diet,  but  not  the  ajnonjma.^ — Flm.  Br.  Anita. 
L  140.  No.  227- 

IvCTT  Gull,  f «.».  ArcU  ZooL  2. 633.  fi — tatt.  Syn.  6. 37*. 
fagel  -   ■■    -      ~    ■ -       ■    --      


Wage!  Gull,  Br.  ZooL  2.  536.  No.  S47.  A.  pL 


(AngL) 


Althocch  the  Herring  GuU  is  an  indigenous,  and,  u| 
many  parts  of  our  aiast,  a  L-ommon  species,  its  liistory 
been  involved  in  much  confusion,  by  Pennant,  Moktagd, 
and  others,  having  mistaken  fur  it  (and  quoted  as  a  sj-no- 
nym)  the  LarwiJ'uscua  of  Linn£us,  which,  from  the  spedGc 
character  of  "  pcdU/us  Jlavie,"  dearly  refers  to  the 

*  This  name  ie  aba  applied  tn  the  joun^  of  the  Greater  and  1 
Black-backed  GuUat  all  of  theni  bearing;  a  near  resemblance  to  each  a 
in  the  immature  pluma;^. 


I 
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Black-backed  Gull.  Latham,  in  his  Index  Ornithologicus, 
has  unfortunately  added  to  this  confusion,  hy  adopting  the 
Herring  Gull  of  the  British  Zoology  as  a  synonym  of  L. 
fuscus,  and  descnbing  the  L.  argentatus  of  Britnnicii  (the 
true  Herring  G  ull),  as  merely  a  variety  of  the  Greater  Black- 
backed  Gull  {Lams  marinus).  This  misapplication  of  terms 
has  been  rectified  by  Teuuinck,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
"  Manuel  d'OmithoIogie,"  and  by  Dr  Fleming,  in  his  His- 
tory of  British  Animals,  where  the  distinctive  characters  of 
each  are  aatisfaclorily  pointed  out.— The  [)artial  distribution 
of  the  various  species  of  Gulls,  especially  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  inte- 
rested in  ornithological  pursuits ;  and  to  this  must  be  attri- 
buted the  com|iarative  rarity  of  the  present  species  upon  the 
Northumbrian  coait,  where,  however,  its  place  is  amply  su[)- 
plied  by  the  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  particularly  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and 
along  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Herring  Gull  is,  on  the  con- 
trary {as  we  learn  from  Montauu),  the  predominant  species,  ■ 
being  to  L.fv.icns  in  the  projxjrtion  of  fifty  to  one.  It  there  j^est,  Jt&. 
breeds  in  immense  numbers,  in  an  island  off  St  David's 
Headland,  placing  its  nest,  which  is  compised  of  dried 
grasses,  among  the  herbage  and  loose  stones.  The  eggs, 
two  or  three  in  number,  are  of  a  deep  oil-green,  blotched  and 
spotted  with  blackish-brown.  Like  the  other  large  Gulls,  it 
feeds  upon  fish,  and  other  marine  produce,  such  as  star-fish,  j.^^^^ 
crabs,  and  various  crustacean ;  and  is  observed  to  trunple  the 
soft  sand,  by  moving  its  feet  alternately  on  the  same  spot,  in  i 

order  to  bring  to  the  surface  the  shrimps  and  worms  from 
beneath.  1 1  also  devours  the  eggs  of  the  other  sea-fowl ;  and 
upon  the  Fern  Islands  I  have  almost  annually  observed  two  I 

or  three  of  these  birds,  apparently  barren,  that  subsisted  by 
plundering  the  nests  of  its  congeners,  and  the  Terns,  GuiU 
lemots,  S:c  ,  on  which  account  the  name  of  the  Egg-GuU  has 
been  there  !>eRtnwed.  Dr  Fi.RMINO  mentions  having  found 
a  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  stomach  of  a  bird  of  this  s|)edes. 
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WlMm  trmti  ■!  malurin,  which  »  not  tiU  mhex  the  tUnl 
Tear,  the  err  of  the  Uerrii^  GulL  porticularlr  during  the 
breeding  mmoo,  is  Terr  loud  and  paorn^,  and  Terr  unKke 
that  of  L-Jtunu;  is  readily  uttered  upon  aay  alano,  and 
promptlT  attended  to  as  a  vgnal  by  all  other  birds  wiihia 
bearing.  If  takoi  wbea  Toung,  or  even  aAerwards,  it  aotm 
bccomca  monoled  to  eoBBoaaaiL,  and  wiQ  grow  tamti  M 
which  Mate  it  tan  ■ccooDaadate  itself  to  a  diet  ai  wama, 
nw  flesh,  or  avy  otho'  aniiiial  matter.  It  is  namoDii^ 
flcattcred  througfaout  a  great  part  of  Euitipe,  espediHj  on 
the  coasts  of  our  own  island,  Holland,  and  France ;  hot  in 
the  high  northern  latitudes  u  of  rarer  occurreaoe  than  maajr 
of  the  other  Gulls.  J 

Pi^TS  96*.  represents  this  species  of  the  natural  size,  and   1 
in  the  sunnner  plumage. 
BiU,  from  the  dinaon  of  the  feathers  on  the  forehead  to 
the  tip,  two  inches  and  one-eighth  long :  colour  odtre~ 
i.  yellow.     The  angle  of  the  tower  nuDdiUe  anuige--red. 

Orbiu  of  the  eyes  orange.  Head,  neck,  whole  of  under 
plumage,  tail,  and  ridge  of  each  wing,  pure  white.  The 
six  greater  quills  crossed  by  a  black  bar,  which  in  the 
first  occupies  three-fourths  of  the  quill,  but  becomes  r>- 
pidly  oarrower  through  the  rest,  and  is  scarcely  an  incii 
broad  uptm  the  sixth.  First  quill  having  a  white  tip 
(fur  two  inches  in  some  speciioens),  mu-ked  with  a  small 
black  ^ptit  on  each  web  near  the  extreme  point ;  the 
second  with  Iwu  spots  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  its  tips 
and  those  of  the  next  four  quills  being  white.  Teninls 
and  secondaries  tipped  with  white.  Irids  pale  gam- 
b(^e-yejlow.  Legs  and  feet  pale  ash-grey,  tinged  with 
flesh-red  Tarsus  about  two  inches  and  a-half  in  length. 

^  Pl^TS  9Gu  represents  the  immature  Bird. 

BOl  blacki^grey,     Irides  dark.    Head,  neck,  and  under 
plunaage  greyish- white,  streaked  and  marbled  with  pale 
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broccoli-brown ;  the  chin  abiiost  immaculate,  and  of  a 
purer  white.  Upper  plumage  a  mixture  of  grey,  clove- 
brown,  and  pale  wood-brown.  Quills  uniform  greyith- 
black.  Tail  having  its  base  marbled  with  white  and 
clove-brown,  the  remainder  plain  clove-brown,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  extreme  tip,  which  is  white.  Legs  and 
toes  pale  flesh- red. 

After  the  second  general  moult  the  markings  are  the  same,   } 
but  paler ;  and  the  basal  part  of  the  tail  whiter. 

At  the  sxicceeding  moult,  the  pale  grey  or  mature  feathers  * 
begin  to  shew  themselves  upon  the  mantle,  and  the  tail 
feathers  nearly  lose  the  black  bar.  The  bill  and  irides 
also  gradually  change  colour  to  those  of  the  adult  bird. 
During  the  first  and  second  years  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  this  and  the  young  of  the  I^esser  Black- 
backed  species  from  each  other. 


I 


GREAT  BLACK-BACKED  GULL. 


Larus  uabisvs,  1 


PLATE  XCVIL 

Larus  mnrinus,  Linn.  Synt  1.  325.  fi.—G<ntl.  Svat  I.  6Eia— Arvnn.  No. 

14A._/>ie^  Ind.  Om.  a.  643.  sp.  b.~Flan.  Br.  Anim.  1. 140.  No.  it3fi. 

Stijiu  Shaw's  ZaaV  13.  1 80. 
LuTis  niger,  Bria.  «,  IS6.  I. 

\sjvi  maiiiDiiB  ex  albo  et  oigroTBrius,  Rati  Stn>  137-  A.  1. — WUL  >(il. 
Le  (JoSUnd  noir  Manteau,  Bvff.  Ol*  a.  41)5.  i.  31 — Id.  PL  EnL  990— 

Temm.  Man.  d'Ontith.  1.  IW. 
Hantel  Meve,  BacluL  Naturg.  BeuL  4.  663,— Meyer,  TusK-benb.  Deut. 

8.  465. 
Oreal  Black  and  White  GuU,  WOL  (AngL)  334.  t.  e7._^(«n'.  Bird^ 

3.  t.  S4.— Lou'j  Faun.  Oread,  lla 
Black-backed  GuU,  Penn.  Br.  ZooL  2.  528.  No,  2»3,— Arvt.  ZuoL  f. 

No.  461. — Lath.   Sjn.  6,   371.  i.~Utnn'i   Br.   Birds,    G.   pi,  80&— 

BtKick's  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1830.  p.  I.  mL—Flem.  Br,  Anitn.  1. 140.  No.  29S. 
Great  Black-backed  Gull,  Mctn.  Om.  Diet,  and  Sup — Shim't  ZooL  19. 

180. 
Cobb,  Rcnnic'i  Mont.  Omith.  Diet.  B3. 

I^TVa  naevius,  G«Mf.  Sfat.  1.  6fl&  1 

LaruimarinuH  Junior,  var.  y.  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  2.  314.  [■ 

Le  GeHiuui  variife  ou  GriMud,  B«ff.  Db,  8.  413.  t.  31.— Id.  PL  £d1.  206.} 
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Ths  aTenge  aae  of  cfak  species  exceeck  tliat  of  die  Glau- 
ooifts  Gull,  ahkou^  TunoxcK  has  stated  die  latter  to  be 
dfee  larj^est  of  tbe  9ena&  It  k  met  with,  but  bj  mo  Beans 
plentiluDT,  upon  aiost  of  our  coasts;  asoaDr  aloBe,  or  ia 
pans*  and  rarel j  in  a  flock  of  mot^  tfaaa  ca^ht  or  tern  toee> 
tker.  Its  bmeJiag  statkais  an^  ob  the  "^tiriphiili  \  and 
Luadj  klawls  in  the  Brbaol  Chanad,  SooiiskeRj  in  the 
Orkners.  the  Bsa3>  Island  in  the  Fiith  of  Fordu  and  oae  or 
rvo  other  stations  upon  die  Scvxtkh  coast.  Its  cggSN.  three 
or  four  in  nuadber«  reaoBehle  thoseof  the  Henia^^  and  Lester 
Black-backed  Gtilb  in  oalour  and  inaikings^  bat  are  larecr. 
Tins  faiidL  IS^e  its  cioBgener&>  is  of  a  vair  cfispaatioA.  and 
aMuc  be  tdken  bj  $arphse«  as  it  lanelT  adnais  of  a  lufci  iiirTj 
I^M^  ttear  ayfaumh.  It  is  of  ^wr  ^oracMis  appetite,  and  pre^^ 
oBon  ^  kinds  of  animil  sdbstance  tluK  nar  hapnen  to  be 

a  ^  a  • 

cast  on  fhoff^.  It  also  keieps  a  cki<e  vateh  i^un  tkt  Le^sser 
Gn&^  wbixa  h  drf^vis  frun  anr  &.^^  them-  ■utr  hiv«  cfisnv 
^nened.  apf««]fvttcinctkf  mifeottohaielf;  JBd  lIasTJk£i:  aHs> 
tions  it  as  beinf  a  i^nBtt  emennr  to  die^  nskamen.  ats  ic  wa2 
w^ner  jbkI  de^r^wr  the  kar^esc  &n  ftuat  t&KS-  hooks,  if  left  «&rr 
bcdieeUni^  of  t^  tiif^.  Its  l^ht  is  imt, bM  bajppML 
vitlwise  aEoch  esuersaiTa  «f  thf  pmbcn&.  ani.  Sbe  other  ^ecaesw 
alvaTH.  opfvt»d  ih>  the  w^ai.  Its  i^uace  is  a  sorane 
cackle,  taut  nar  be  heafd  at  a  einenc  Anr  e. 
is  rtfSag  in  tbf^  jar«  JBd  t&ns  is  mane-  Swiywarilr  Kpuifeii 
tSif  ^$fi™c  ^a>d  faB«iH&^  ivnsva  tlnn  at  anj  oc^s- 
TW  jvim^  ^  ^c^.  ^B^  <af  dv^  Hoirav 
aes;.  kive  aSl  bo^  ciBBd9nB& 

nach  aBbe  t3  t&K^  jc&m  latiiaiki,     T^ 

s|«Kaes  3s  <ciHBanMi  oa  aaMT  pKtsxf  the  oucth  ^flTEd^ 

Ine  «&ics  nfC  j^fiear  tL't-  es3n&£»  jc  Isass  3a  set  tcia&s- 

tid»  ^nerr  %Qr^  itfaeai^ ;;  as  Capam  Sj^aescc 


aa  lis  Meawg  *s£  tSb^  Grsfnimxii  Bn^  -canK^s  cue  x  lois  aaLT 


Gull. 
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Platb  97.  represents  this   Bird  of  the  natural    eize,  from 
a  Rpt'cimen   that  wai  killed    upon  the  Northumbrian 
coast,  in  April  1828,  when  it  still  exhibited  a  few  dark 
streaks  upon  the  crown,  and  hind  part  of  the  neck,  in- 
dicative of  the  winter  plumage. 
Bill,  from  the  division  of  the  feathers  on  the  forehead  to  ^^"' 
the  tip,  two  inches  and  a  half  long  ;  of  a  pale  gamboge  Hon, 
or  primrose-yellow  ;  the  angidar  projection  of  the  lower     Adult. 
mandible  orange-red,  with  a  dusky  spot  in  the  centre,  piumtftc. 
Head,  hind  part  of  neck,  whole  of  the  nnder  plumage 
and  tail,  pure  white.     Mantle  and  wing-coverts  grey- 
ish-black-    Greater  quills  black;  the  first  one  tipped 
with  white  for  upwards  of  two  inches,  the  next  having 
a  white  spot  about  an  inch  from  the  end,  and  the  ex- 
treme tip  white  ;  the  rest  white  oidy  at  their  very  points. 
Tertials    and    secondaries    deeply    tipped    with    white. 
Legs  pale  flesh-red,  with  a  livid  hue. 
In  the  young  state,  the  colours  of  the  plumage,  and  their    YounR. 
disposition,  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  young  nf 
the  Herring  Gidl,  and  the  changes  annually  undergone 
are  also  similar. 


LESSER  BLACK-BACKED   GULL. 

Larvs  fuscus,  Linn. 
PLATE  XCV. 


Lknu  ftitnu,  Lmn.  B^it.  1.  3)9.  8 — GshI.  SjA.  I.  fiB9 — Lolh.  Ind.  Una. 

2.  U15.  ap.  0.  but  not  the  Kjigliah  avaoaYia,—SI*ph.  Shaw's  ZooL  13. 

Ifl4 Firm.  Br.  Anim.  1.  Ua  No.  228. 

Gotlanil  k  pleila  juinea,  Tetmt.  Mat).  d'Orn.  %  161. 

Herrinin-aieve.  Bichti.  Naturg.  Dent  4-  668. 

GelbliiSge  Meve,  Meger.  Vog.  DeuL  «.  HeO.  la 

Leaser  Bbck-backei)  Gul^  Manl.  Oro.  Uiil-  *nd  6up.,  but  uol  the  tjno- 

nTBiB  which  belong  to  the  Herring  GulL_B(wir*\  Br.  Birdii,  ml.  1896. 

p!  t.  30S ^AabV  Zonl.  \X  104. 

yc-llow-l*«gccl  GvW.  Firm.  Br.  Anim.  I.  1J0.  No.  t1«. 
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Pexxa  VT  seems  to  hare  been  the  firrt  of  our  audiors  vlia 
noCicerJ  this  fipecies  a^  Briti^  ;  for  the  bird  he  has  described, 
M  seen  cm  the  coast  of  Anglesea,  and  which  he  fdt  uncertain 
whether  to  rank  as  a  distinct  species,  or  oolr  as  a  rarietT  of 
Larus  marinuM^  prjsse^ises  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
bright  veilow  legs,  which  distinguish  it  from  its  larger  con- 
gener, as  well  as  from  the  Herring  GuIL     Its  diaracters 
were  afterwards  more  fully  detailed  and  established  bv  Mox- 
TAGtr  (in  his  Ornithological  Dictianarj  and  the  Supplement), 
under  the  English  title  it  now  bears,  though  the  Latin  sy- 
nonyms attached  to  it,  and  to  his  Herring  Gull,  are  mis- 
quoted, and  ought  in  fact  to  be  reversed.    This  error  he  was 
led  into  by  Pexnant  and  Latham,  both  of  whom  haye  con- 
founded the  Herring  Gull  with  the  Larut  Juscus  of  LiK- 
VJStTS ;  though  the  specific  characters  of  "  dorsojiuco,  pedi- 
bus  flavin,'"  manifestly  pointed  out  the  bird  to  which  the  ap- 
pellation belonged.     The  present  is  a  comnum  species  on 
many  parts  of  our  coast,  abounding  where  the  Herring  Gull 
is  only  met  with  occasionally,  or  in  small  numbers.      Thus 
upon  the  Northumbrian  shore,  and  in  seyord  districts  of 
Scotland,  it  is  the  prevalent  kind,  and  may  be  found  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.     It  breeds  abundantly  on  the  Fern 
Islands,  colonizing  two  of  the  largest  and  flattest,  and  neyer 
(as  far  as  my  observation  goes),  tenanting  the  tops  or  ledges 
Neft,  &c  of  the  precipitous  rocks. — The  nests  are  composed  of  a  quan- 
tity of  dried  grass,  and  the  three  or  four  eggs  are  of  a  deep 
oil-green,  blotched  irregularly  with  brownish-black.     The 
young,  upon  excluidon,  are  covered  with  a  parti-coloured  down 
of  grey  and  brown,  but  this  is  rapidly  hidden  by  the  growth 
of  the  regular  feathers,  and  in  a  month  or  five  weeks  they 
are  able  to  take  wing.     These  breeding  places,  or  gaUerieSy 
are  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  a  large 
one  being  in  a  morass  on  the  moors,  near  the  boundary  be- 
tween   Northumberland  and  Cumberland.     They  are  met 
with  also  on  some  of  the  islands  in  the  fresh-water  lakes  of 
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Scotland  ;  where  Sir  William  Jardine  and  myself  have  ob- 
tained the  eggs  and  young  upon  onp  of  the  islands  of  Loch 
Awe.  In  Hprin^,  towards  the  middle  of  April,  when  ihcy 
begin  to  pair,  the  birds  that  breed  upon  the  Fern  Islands 
assemble  every  afternoon  in  large  flocks  upon  the  opposite 
mainland,  and  advance  inland  for  four  or  five  miles,  alighting 
occasionally  upon  the  pastures  and  newly  sown  corn-fields. 
At  this  time  they  are  very  clamorous,  keeping  np  a  conti- 
nual concert,  by  uniting  in  their  calls  pecubar  to  the  season, 
and  which,  when  heani  at  a  distance  in  a  calm  evening,  have 
a  vildness  of  sound  that  is  far  from  being  disagreeable.  This 
Gull  subsists  on  fish,  and  other  marine  animal  food,  and  is  Fwid. 
often  seen  in  pastures,  or  newly  ploughed  fields  near  tlic 
coast,  in  search  of  worms,  Xarvte,  and  insects.  It  readily 
submits  to  confinement,  and  may  be  reared  from  a  tender 
age,  as  it  thrives  upon  worms,  or  any  kind  of  ofFat ;  and  I 
have  frequently  kept  it  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  the  changes 
in  its  progress  to  maturity,  which,  as  in  the  other  large 
species,  occupy  three  years.  Its  digestion  is  rapid,  and  its 
voracity  very  great,  as  the  following  circumstance  will  shew : 
An  individual,  that  I  kept  in  a  garden,  made  no  difficulty 
of  swallowing  whole  young  Plovers  of  both  kinds,  when  fully 
half  grown.  In  size  this  species  equals  the  Herring  Gull, 
but  its  bill  is  shorter  and  thicker  in  proportion.  The  young 
of  both  (as  has  already  been  observed)  are  so  similar  as  to 
make  it  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  particularly  during 
the  first  or  nestling  plumage. 

Flatk  95.  Adult  BinI  of  the  natural  sixe,  and  iu  summer 
plumage. 
Bill  ochre-yellow ;  angle  of  the  lower  mandihle  fine  aurora-  (lenenl 
reti.    I  rides  gamboge- yellow  ;  orbits  of  the  eyes  ^^rra'- h^'^'*' 
lion-red.     Legs  and  feet  clear  saffron-yellow.     Head,    Adult 
neck,  under  plumage,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  tail,  Summor 
pure  white.     Mantle  and  wing-coverts  deep  blackisli-  ' 

grey.     The  six  greater  quills  black;  the  first  with  a 
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broad  bar  aiul  the  extreme  tip  white ;  the  rest  haTbif 
unly  triangular  white  tips.  Seo>ndari<»  and  tertials 
with  wliite  ends.  In  winter  the  head  and  neck  are 
streaked  with  grey  or  pale  broccoli-brown ;  the  re«t  of 
the  plumage  remaining  as  in  sunmier. 
The  young  have  been  mentioned  above ;  but  may  be  known 
from  thoM  of  L,  marimu  and  L.  argmtattu,  by  the  . 
shorter  btU,  and  the  Uw  livid  hue  of  their  feet  and  le^i;  ■ 
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Bill  of  mean  length,  strong,  thick,  compressed  i 
point  i  having  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  covered  as  £a4 1 
as  the  horny  tip,  with  a  cere ;  culmen  rounded.  Dertrunft  1 
hard,  convex,  and  hooked.  Under  niandible  forming  a  sa» 
licnt  angle  from  the  syniphasis,  and  fitting  into  the  upper 
one.  Tomia  bending  slightly  inwards,  sharp,  and  cutting,  i 
Nostrik  lateral,  placed  mimcdiatfily  behind  llie  dertrum,  it^l 
the  front  of  the  c«rc,  or  soft  corneous  part  of  tlie  bill,  diagg^l 
nal,  narrow,  anteriorly  widest,  and  pervious. 

Wini^s  elongat£,  with  the  lirst  quill-feathcr  exceeding  t 
others  in  length.     Toil  rounded,  with  the  intermediate  fe^fl 
titers  mure  or  lesa  produced. 

IjCgs  having  the  lower  part  of  the  tihiie  naked,  covered  ii 
the  back  part  with  rough  stales.  Feet  of  four  toes,  thi 
before  and  one  behind.  The  front  toes  weblieil ;  the  hin 
toe  very  small,  and  articulated  nearly  on  the  same  place  widl 
the  front  ones.  Nails  falcated,  and  shar|) ;  the  inner  oot 
being  the  strongest  and  most  hooked. 

By  many  of  the  earlier  systematists,  the  Skuas 

lied  in  ihc  (iiiUs,  but  as  essential  characteristics  (not 
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sessed  by  the  former),  are  developed  in  tlieir  structure,  par- 
ticularly in  the  bill,  feet,  and  tail,  and  as  a  marked  differ- 
ence also  exists  in  their  habits,  it  has  been  considered  ii 
sary  to  establish  a  distinct  genus  for  their  reception.  This 
has  been  done  by  Illigek,  in  his  Prodronins,  under  the  ge- 
neric name  of  Lestris,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Tem- 
HtNcs,  and  several  other  writers ;  but  as  our  eountrym 
WiLLOUGHDV  and  Ray,  had  previously  separated  them  from 
the  genus  Larus,  under  the  appellation  of  Cataractea,  I  have 
followed  the  rule  so  generally  adopted  by  naturalists,  that  of 
acceding  to  priority  of  imposition.  In  the  cereous  or  soft 
homy  covering  of  the  basal  part  of  the  biU,  the  acuminate 
feathers  of  the  neck,  and  their  strong  hooked  talons,  the 
Skuas  exhibit  a  distant  aftinity  to  birds  of  the  raptorial  or- 
tier,  and  their  bold  disposition  and  daring  habits  are  also  in 
apparent  accordance  with  this  connexion.  They  are  the  de- 
termined enemies  of  the  Gulls,  whom  they  unceasingly  per- 
secute on  the  wing,  in  order  to  make  them  disgorge  their 
half  digested  or  recently  swallowed  food,  and  which  in  then 
adroitly  caught  by  the  former  before  it  can  reach  the  water. 
They  also  feed  upon  the  fiesh  of  the  whale  and  other  marine 
animal  substances.  An  approach  to  the  Petrels  is  seen  in  their 
general  contour,  and  in  the  structure  of  their  feet,  the  hind 
toe  in  some  species  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  nail. 
Their  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  and  their  flight,  which  is 
strong,  and  at  times  astonishingly  rapid,  is  pcrtbnued  by 
successive  jerks  {in  each  of  which  a  considerable  curve  is  de- 
scribed), bearing  but  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  true 
Gulls.  They  are  natives  of  the  Arctic  Hegions,  and  are  found, 
particularly  during  the  season  of  reproduction,  in  very  high 
latitudes.  The  plumage  of  Imth  sexes  is  alike,  hut  some 
species  undergo  great  changes  in  their  progress  to  maturity. 
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COMMON   SKUA. 

Cataracted  yULGARis,  Flem. 


PLATS  C. 

Citaractefl  vulgaris,  Flem.  Br.  Anitn.  J.  137-  No.  Ml. 

Cataractes  Skua,  Slep/imi,  Shav's  Zonl.  13.  31.^. 

LaruB  CaUractes,  LinmSjit  1.  82C.  ll—Gmer.  Sjil.  LCDS LalA.  Ii^ 

Orn.  2.  SIB.  sp.  13. 

Cathsracta  Skua,  Bmntu  No.  125. 

LesCria  CaUractca,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omith.  %  7D2. 

Cstarsctes  et  Calhararta,  linii  S/n.  13&  A.  C — Witt.  !C&- 

L«  Gocland  UniD.  fii#  Ois.  B.  40& 

Stercoraire  Cataiacte,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  792. 

Brown  GuU,  .Y/Mn'i  Br.  Birds,  2.  t.  85. 

Skua  Uull,  /'mn.  Br.  ZooL  8.  629.  No.  241— Arct.  Zoal.  2.  No.  S 

— t«(A.  Svn.  G.  385.  14 — Utein'a  Br.  Birds,  0.  pi  211 — Mtml.  Ori."^ 
DicL  and  Sup — Bacid^M  Br.  Birds,  eiL  1 826,  p.  1. 120 — Reanie't  MtatHfl 
Om.  Dice  483.  J 

Common  Skua,  Flm.  Br.  Anim.  I.  137.  No.  231 — Shaw't  ;7ool  13.  SI5.  " 

Port  Ej^ont  Hen,  Covk't  Voj.  1.  pp.  44,  272. 
Provincial — Sea-Eagle,  Bonxie,  Skui. 

This  bird,  which  appears  to  be  the  largest  of  its  geni^ 
is  of  compact  form,  Mid  bold  disposition  ;  wlilch  latter  quil 
lity  is  more  especially  seen  during  the  season  of  reproductioqi 
a  period  when  the  instinctive  passions  of  the  feathered  i 
are  called  into  unwonted  activity.  It  will  at  that  time  s 
tack  even  man  witliout  hesitation,  should  he  happen  to  a 
prouch  the  site  of  its  nest ;  and  so  impetuous  iii  its  atta 
that  tije  natives  of  the  Shetland  Isles  (its  peculiar  habitat  ii 
this  kingdom)  are  compelled  on  such  occasions  to  defend 
themselves  by  holding  up  a  knife,  or  sharp  stick ;  upfa|n 
which  the  assailant  has  frequently  been  known  to  transfix 
and  kill  itself,  whilst  making  its  pounces  upon  the  head 
of  the  intruder.  Dogs,  foxes,  and  other  animals,  are  in- 
KUntly  attacked,  and  so  severely  dealt  witli  by  the  wings 
and  beak  of  the  strong  and  pugnacious  Skua,  as  to  be  soon 
driven  to  a  hasty  retreat,  and  no  bird  is  permitted  to  ap- 
proach  with  impunity;    the  Eagle  itself  being  beaten  off 
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with  the  utmost  fury,  should  it  happen  to  venture  within 
the  limits  of  the  breeding  territory.     As  above  observed,  it  I 

inhabits  the  Shetland  Isles,  breeding  in  conimunities  upon 
Foulah,  Unst,  and  Rona's  Hill  in  Mainland.  It  selet-ts  the 
wild  and  unfrequented  heaths  for  the  site  of  its  nest,  which  Neat,Afl.; 
is  formed  of  a  few  dried  weeds  and  grasses ;  and  its  eggs, 
two  in  number,  are  of  a.  dark  oil-green  coloiu',  blotched  with 
irregular  brown  spots,  with  smaller  whitish  ones  intermixed. 
After  performing  the  duties  of  incubation,  it  retires  to  the 
adjacent  seas,  where  it  leads  a  sohtary  life,  rarely  approach- 
ing the  land  till  the  advance  of  spring  again  urges  it  to  seek 
its  summer  retreat.  It  is  but  seldom  found  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  instances  of  its  capture  u^ran  the 
English  coast  are  of  still  rarer  occurrence,  Montagu  only 
mentioning  one,  of  a  bird  that  was  shot  at  Sandwich,  in 
Kent. — The  food  of  the  Skua  consists  of  lish,  the  carcasses  t'uod' 
of  cetacean,  and  other  marine  animal  matter ;  a  great  part  of 
which  is  obtained  from  the  larger  Gulls,  whom  it  attentively 
watches,  and  pursues  with  unceasing  hostility,  till  they  are 
compelled  to  disgorge  the  fish  or  other  substance  that  they 
had  previously  swallowed,  and  which,  from  its  rapid  evolu- 
tions on  the  wing,  it  generally  catches  before  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  water.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  species, 
the  claws  are  strong  and  much  hooked,  particularly  that  of 
the  inner  toe ;  and  it  is  said  to  make  use  of  them  in  holding 
fast  its  prey,  which  is  torn  in  pieces  after  the  manner  of 
raptorial  birds.  The  Skua  inhabits  also  various  parts  of  the 
Arctic  Regions,  and  is  well  known  in  the  Feroe  Islands,  in 
Norway,  and  Iceland.  It  is,  moreover,  a  native  of  the  high 
latitudes  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Cook,  and  other  circumnavigators,  under  the  name  of  the 
Port  Eginont  Hen.     Dr  Fleming  •  observes,  that  the  fea- 

*  For  some  intertstiDg  ob^ervBtions  upon  the  Skua*,  I  rcl^r  1117  reader^ 
to  11  paper  b;  Dr  FLEniNa,  published  in  the  first  voliune  of  the  Edio- 
hurgh  FhUosophicitl  Jnumal. 
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thers  of  these  birds  liave  a  very  strong  smell,  not  unlike  that:! 
peculiar  to  the  Petrels,  to  which  genus,  as  I  have  before  r»-  \ 
marked,  they  shew  much  affinity  ". 

Plate  100.  represents  the  Common   Skua  in  about  four-  | 
fifths  of  the  natural  size. 
Head,  cheeks,  and  region   of  the  eyes,  deep  yellowish-  J 
brown.     Neck  having  the  feathers  wiry  and  pointed^ 
tf-  and,    together    with    the    under    plumage,    of   a    de^J 

brownish-grey,   or   clove-brown,   marbled   and   tingt 
with  reddish-brown.     The  first  quill  having  hs  oute 
weh  and  tip  blackish-brown ;   the  rest  the  same  on  the^ 
tips  only,  the  basal  part  being  white;  shafts  of  all  of 
them  white,  and  strong.    Upper  plumage  dark  reddish- 
brown,   with   bghter- coloured  oblong  spots.     Tail   of 
twelve  feathers;    its  basal  half  white,  the  remainder 
deep  brown;  rounded,  with  the  two  middle  feathers  a 
little  exceeding  the  rest  in  length.    Bill  brown ish-black(  • 
with  the  soft  conieous  part  slightly  elevated  above  t 
hooked  tip.     Lower  mandible  grooved,  and  forming  a 
angle  at  the  symphapis.      Orbits  black;    irides  dec 
hazel-brown.     Legs   rather  strong,  and   covered  vriti 
large  prominent  black   scales.      CUws  black,  strotl) 
hooked,  and  grooved  beneath. 
The  Female  resembles  the  Male  bird  both  in  colour  ( 
size ;  and  there  appeaj^  to  t>e  but  little  variation  ii 
changes  of  plumage   fmm    the   Young   to  the  / 
state. 


*  Mr  Neill  baa  nnw  (1832)  iu  bia  poascHUon  a  Slun,  that  wks  brou^t 
to  him  as  a  Destliiig  from  llona's  Hill  in  summer  1B30,  when  the  genUe- 
nien  engaged  in  the  Government  Trigonomelrical  Surrey  were  encamped 
It  likes  herring,  which  it  swoUoivs  whole,  but  preliaii 
7  fat  builed  muttoa :  it  iaaUn  fond  of  safl  cheese.     M'lieilll] 
its  mouth  to  the  full  gape,  snil  the  ecream  it  uttars  Mtndvl 
somewhat  like  slmi.     It  moulta  but  once  a-yeui.    When  irritated,  or  pnu    ' 
]>aring  to  attack,  it  raisea  the  neck.fcalhers  in  the  manner  of  a  game-cccfc. 
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POMARINE   SKUA. 

Cataractes  PaujRisvs,  .* 
PLATE  CI.' 


Cataracteit  Poroarinus,  ArpA.  Shaw's  ZooL  13.  216.  pL  2-1. 

Lestria  Pomarinua,    Tanim.  Man.  d'Orn.  2.  793.— Faun.  Amer.  Boreal. 

8.  480,  No.  IW — SoAine,  Sup.  Parrv's  IM  Voy.  306.  82. 
St«rCDT8ire  Pamuin,   Trmm.  Man.  d'Ont.  2.  703. 
Sterroraire  niyt!,  Orn,  6.  162.  No.  8.  t.  13.  C  !. 
I-'elsen  Meie,  Megtr,  Vog.  Deut.  2.  Heft  20. 
Pnmnrine  Skua,  J'Afl»i'a  ZooL  13.  216.  pi.  24. 
Poamrine  Jager,  Faun.  Amer.  lloreaL  £  429.  No.  194. 

This  species,  intcnnediate  in  size  betwi 
and  Arctic  Skuas,  was  first  specifically  described  hy  Teh- 
Ht!lCK  in  his  "  Manuel  d'Ornithologie,"  appearing,  when 
previously  met  with,  to  have  been  confounded  with  tlie  lat- 
ter of  these  birds.  Since  its  distinctive  characters  have  been 
made  known,  and  a  greater  degree  uf  attention  has  been  be- 
tituwed  on  ornithological  pursuits,  we  find  it  more  frequently 
recognised ;  and  within  the  last  two  or  tliree  years  several 
specimens  have  been  obtained  on  tlie  English  coast,  particu- 
larly in  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  during  the  autumnal  months. 
In  November  ISftl,  a  letter  from  Kddston  Reaii,  Esq.  of 
Friekly  Hall,  near  Doncaster,  informed  me  of  hia  liaWng 
killed  three  of  these  birds  off  Scarborough,  in  the  month 
preceding;  and  a  subsequent  communication  from  Mr  Wil- 
liamson of  the  latter  place,  contained  an  account  of  others 
which  )md  come  under  his  examination,  all  of  them  killed 
upon  the  same  part  of  the  coast.  He  abo  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  their  manners,  to  observe  which  Mr  Read 
and  himself  had  proceeded  to  sea  in  an  open  boat ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  we  were  not  disappointed,  for,  after  rowing 
out  to  sea  about  four  or  five  miles,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  two  in  full  chase  after  the  other  Gulls,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Lestris  [CaiarttcUn)  Parasiticus,  only  appearing  more 
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bold,  striking  them  with  great  force  and  power,  and  pursu. 
ing  them  to  a.  great  distance;  the  Gulls  making  a  loud  and 
Bcreaming  noise  every  time  they  were  struck  at.  I  got 
Arctic  Gull  {Skua)  in  company  with  them,  but  wiw  no 
more ;  nor  have  any  of  the  Skua  Gulls  been  seen  or  heai 
this  year."  All  these  specimens  appear  to  have  been  bi. 
of  the  first  year,  the  description  of  their  plumage  answering 
to  that  age  as  given  in  Temminck's  "  Manuel  d'Omitho- 
logie ;'"  nor  have  I  yet  learned  that  an  adult  bird  has  been 
killed  in  Britain.  In  Europe,  the  present  species  is  fouml 
upon  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  where  it  breeds 
but  has  not  hitherto  been  met  with  in  Shetland  (the  reseat 
of  the  other  species),  or  any  of  the  northern  Scottish  Islands. 
According  to  Dr  Richabdsoji,  it  is  common  in  North  Ame- 
rica, inhabiting  the  northern  outlets  of  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Food.  Other  Arctic  seas,  where  it  subsists  ujK>n  fish,  and  other 
mal  substances  cast  on  shore,  as  well  as  on  the  djsgo 
ments  of  the  Gulls,  when  pursued  and  attacked  by  IL  He' 
adds,  "  that  it  retires  from  the  north  in  the  winter, 
makes  its  first  appearance  at  Hudson's  Bay  in  May,  coming 
in  from  seaward."  It  breeds  in  situations  similar  to  those 
selected  by  the  Common  and  Arctic  Skuas,  constructing  its 
Nest,  &e.  nest  of  moss,  dried  grass,  &c.  Temminck  mentions  the 
eggs  as  two  or  three  in  number,  of  a  yellowish-grey 
thinly  spotted  with  blackish-brown.  This  species  is 
distinguished  at  all  ages  from  the  Arctic  Skua  by  its  supe- 
rior size,  by  the  greater  length  of  its  wings,  and  the  rounded 
ends  of  the  two  projecting  tail-feathers ;  as  well  as  by  other 
distinctive  tokens  in  colour  and  disposition  of  plumage. 


no  ^H 
aidH 
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colour,^^! 
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Plate  101.  represents  the  matured  bird,  from  a  specimeo  liH 

the  collection  of  Sir  William  Jakdine,  Baronet. 

Bill,  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  one  inch  and  thrt 

eighths  long  ;  the  soft  corneous  part  greenish-grey, 

I-  tip  black.    Iridea  dark. brown.  Face,  crown  of  the  hei 

occiput,  back,  scapulars,  wings,  and  tail,  deep  blackid 
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brown,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  grey.  Sides  and  n^K  of 
the  neck  clothed  with  long  subulated  feathers  of  a  glis- 
tening sienna-yellow.  Throat,  forepart  of  the  neck, 
belly  and  aMomen,  white.  Breast  having  a  collar  or 
gorget  of  greyish  or  broccoli  brown  spots.  Flanks  and 
lower  tail-coverts  dashed  with  greyish-brown.  The  two 
middle  tail-feathers  elongated,  but  preserving  their 
breadth  thronghoiit.  Shafts  of  the  qnills  and  tail-fea- 
thers white.  Legs  and  toes  black;  tlie  hind  toe  very 
short,  and  armed  with  a  stout  nail. 


The  following  description  answers  to  one  of  the  indivi- 
duals examined  by  Mr  Wii.liahsok,  and  agrees  with 
one  in  my  possession ;  being  the  plumage  of  the  first 
year. 

Length  twenty  inches;  breadth  of  the  extended  Kings  Young,  I 
forty-six  inches.  Bill  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a 
bluish  colour ;  the  upper  mandible  having  the  culmen 
rounded,  as  far  as  the  dertrum,  which  is  bent  down 
bke  that  of  the  Common  Skua,  and  is  black.  A  groove 
from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  nostrils  extends  to  the 
base  of  the  bill,  making  the  cereous  part  of  the  upj>er 
mandible  appear  as  if  in  three  longitudinal  divisions. 
The  lower  mandible  has  its  tomia  bending  inwards,  and 
a  longitudinal  groove  extends  from  the  base  for  upwards 
of  half  its  length.  Iridcs  hazel.  Legs  and  feet  btuish- 
black,  with  the  claws  black  and  much  hixtked.  Heail 
luid  neck  clove-brown,  tinged  with  grey,  and  the  fea- 
thers very  finely  margined  with  pale  brown.  Upper 
plumage  deep  clove-brown,  with  the  tip.i  of  the  feathers 
yellowish-brown ;  broadest  on  each  side  of  the  shaft, 
and  looking  like  two  spots.  Under  plumage  having  the 
basal  part  of  the  featliers  white,  the  rest  marbled  with 
yellowish-brown  and  clove-brown.  Upper  and  imder 
tail-coverts  transversely  barred  witli  pale  clove-brnwn 
and  red  dish- white.     Shafts  and  basal  part  of  the  inner 
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Skua."!! 


webs  of  the  quill-feathers  white :   the  dps  and  outer  J 
webs  black.     Wings,  when  dosed,  reaching  upwards  cf  J 
an  im-h  beyond  the  tail.     Tail-feathers  hav-iEg  part  of  J 
their  shafts  and  the  basal  half  of  their  inner  webs  white ; 
the  rest  black ;  and  the  two  middle  ones  exceeding  tbe 
rest  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  pre- 
serving their  full  breadth,  and  rounded  at  the  ends.  As 
the  bird  advances  in  age  the  under  jiarts  beeonie  whiter,  [ 
and  the  Hubulated  feathers  upon  the  head  and  neck  make  J 
their  apjiearauce. 


ARCTIC   SKUA. 


PLATE  CI.  t 


D  CI'. 


Cataractea  parositicua,  Flem.  Br.  Anim.  1.  13ft.  No-  222. 

Leatria  parasiticus,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omith.  2.  791! — Faun.  Amer.  Bored. 

S.  43a  No-  l^i^Sabint,  Hem.  Birds  of  Greenluid,  661.  No.  24. 
Stercorarius  Cepphus,  Sleph.  Shaw'i  ZooL  13.  211.  pL  23- 
StercDtarlua  longicauJuB,  Briis.  Om.  6.  155, 
Lams  psnuiticuB,  /.inii.  Sv^t  1. 226.  \0.—Gmel.  SynL  1.  Ml—Laih.  It^ 

Om,  2.819.  ap.  15. 
Le  Labbe  k  longue  queue,  Buff.  Oi&.  6.  445.— Id.  Fl.  EnL  B«3. 
Stcrcoraire  parasite,  ou  Labbe.  Tmm.  Man.  d'Om.  2.  796. 
Arctic  Bird,  EduranTi  Glean.  148  and  140. 
Arctic  Gull,  Penn-  Rr.  ZouL  2. 533.  No.  346.  pL  87.— Arct-  ZooL  No.  4UL 

—Lath.  Sjn.  «.  389.  10.  I.  99 — Monl.  Oni.  Diit.  and  Sup— LMrin'i 

fir.  Birds,  9.  pi.  HOl.—Bewick'g  Br.  Birds,  ed.  IBiO,  p.  t  333— Ftan. 

Br.  -Anim.  1.  13a.  Nu.  222. 
Arctic  Jnger,  Shaa'i  Zool.  13,  2tl.  pL  23 — Faun.  Amer.  Boreal.  2.  43a 

No.  19a. 

ILarua  crepidatua,  CneL  SySt.  1,  612 — Lalh.  Ind.  Ora.  2.  HIS,  gp.  14. 
I..e9tris  crepidatus,    Temm.  Man-  d'Om.  1.  ed.  615. 
Cntaracta  Cepphus,  Bnutn.  36.  No.  120 — Raii  Sjn.  129.  1 1. 
CepphUB,  Or  Lgans  in  Trana.  Piiii.  Sue.  it.  137. 
Lc  Ijibbe,  ou  Slcrconiire,  Buff.  Oia.  8-  441.  t.  34 — Id.  PL  EnL  991, 
Labbe  ii  courte  queue.  Cud.  Iteg.  Aoiin.'  1.  630. 
Blact-toeU  Gull,  farm.  Br.  Zool,  2.  632.  No-  224.  pL  BC — Arct.  ZooL 
8.  Ho.  460.— LoiA  Syn.  &  387.  IS Id.  Sup.  268.— fi«inaf<  Br.  Bird«. 
ed.  1636,  p.  U  235.— AfsfK.  Om.  Diet-  and  Sup. 
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In  its  younp  state,  as  the  Black-toed  GuU  (Imtus  crepi-  Periodical 
daifis)  of  authors,  this  species  is  not  of  unfrequcnt  occur- 
rence, during  the  autumnal  months,  upon  the  northern  coast 
of  Englanii ;  to  which  it  is  attracted  by  the  Gulls  that  fol- 
low the  shoals  of  herring  on  their  approach  to  the  shallows, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn.  Like  the  other 
Skuas,  it  obtains  the  greater  part  of  its  subsistence  by  con- 
tinual warfare  on  the  above-mentioned  birds ;  vigorously 
pursuing  and  harassing  them  till  they  are  compelled  to  dis- 
gorge the  food  previously  swallowed.  In  this  occupation  its 
dark  plumage  and  rapid  flight  are  certain  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  spectator ;  and  there  are  few  probably  who 
have  visited  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  the  northern  districts 
of  'England,  who  have  not  witnessed  and  admired  the  aerial 
evolutions  of  the  Teazer,  and  the  distress  of  its  unfortunate 
object  of  attack.  It  is  but  very  rarely  met  with  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Isles  in  its  adult  state, 
and  only  one  instance  has  occurred  within  my  own  observa- 
tion, viz.  on  an  excuriiion  to  the  Fern  Islands  in  the  month 
of  May,  when  two  of  these  birds  Hew  ahead  of  the  boat  in  a 
northerly  direction ;  and  which  were  perfectly  distinguish- 
able by  their  lengthened  and  slender  middle  tail-feathers, 
and  the  black  and  white  of  their  plumage.  This  Skua  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  permanent  resident  in  anv  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  for  Low,  in  his  "  Fauna  Orcadensis,"  de- 
scribes it  as  a  migratory  bird,  arriving  there  and  in  Shetland 
in  May,  and  departing  in  autumn,  or  as  soon  aa  the  duties 
of  reproduction  have  been  eflectcd.  From  its  absence,  in 
the  adult  state,  from  our  southern  coast,  it  would  seem  that 
the  line  of  its  winter  migration  is  more  to  the  eastward ;  and 
this  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Temmikck,  who  gives  as 
its  habitats  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
— It  breeds  upon  several  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles, 
and  w  gregarious  during  that  period ;  and  the  dtuations  se- 
ieeteil  for  nidi6calion  an-  the  unfret|Uotiled  hc-4iths  at  some 
distance  from  the  sliorc.     The  iicst  is  com[N)8ed  of  dry  grass   Nert,^ 
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and  mosses,  and  its  two  eggs  are  of  a  dark  oil-green,  with 
irregular  blotches  of  liver-brown.  At  this  season  the  bird  is 
very  courageous,  and,  like  the  Common  Skua,  attacks  every 
intruder  upon  the  limits  of  its  territory,  by  pouncing  and 
striking  at  the  head  with  its  bill  and  wings.  It  also  occa- 
gionally  endeavours  to  divert  attention  by  feigning  accidental 
lameness,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Partridge  and  Lapwing. 
Its  flight  is  rapid  and  peculiar,  being  performed  by  succes- 
Bive  jerks,  which  render  it  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
Gulls,  amongst  whom  it  is  so  often  seen  mingled,  in  watch- 
fulness of  their  movements.  This  species  is  widely  distri- 
buted throughout  the  htgherArctic  Regions,  and  was  met  with 
in  all  the  late  Expeditions  to  the  polar  seas,  both  in  Eurojie 
and  North  America. 


Plate  101.*  represents  the  Arctic  Skua  of  the  natural  sise, 
and  in  the  niatured  plumage. 
Bill  having  the  cereous  part  greyish-black,  with  the  tip 
darker;  depressed,  and  broad  at  the  base ;  grooved  as 
'■  in  the  Cat.  Pomarinus,  and  forming  three  plates;  lower 

mandible  laterally  grooved  for  two-thirds  of  its  length ; 
the  symphasis  forming  a  slight  angle  ;  commissure 
straight  to  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  the  nostrils,  when 
it  becomes  curved  in  both  mandibles.  Irides  chesnuU 
brown.  Forehead,  chin,  cheeks,  Hides  of  the  neck,  and  I 
breaitt,  pale  straw-yellow.  Belly  yellowish- white,  pass- 
ing towards  the  abdomen  and  upon  the  flanks  into 
greyish-brown,  Feathers  of  the  upper  (tart  of  the  neck 
wiry  and  acuminate,  forming  a  kind  of  collar.  Crown 
of  the  head,  najie  of  the  neck,  back,  quiUs,  tail,  and 
under  tail-coverts,  brownish-black,  tinged  with  grey, 
deejjest  uixm  the  head  and  the  extremitie 
and  tail.  Shafts  of  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  whitish 
to  near  their  points.  The  two  middle  tail-feathers  much 
produced,  and  tapering  to  a  line  point.  Wings,  when 
closed,  very  little  longer  than  the  lateral  feathers  of  tho 
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tail.  Legs  blotched  with  yellow ;  front  of  the  tarsus 
scutellatcd,  the  back  part  retktilatetl  with  small  pointed 
conical  scales,  giving  it  a  roughness  to  the  feci. — Both 
st-xes  are  alike. 


Plate  101.    The  bird  of  the  year,  iu  the  natural  size;  Irom 

y  ■      a  specimen  obtained  on  the  coaat  of  Northumberland. 
-    Head  and  neck  clove-brown,  with  stria;  of  pale  yellowish-   Young- 
brown  ;  most  conspicuous  upon  the  ear-coverts  and  hind 
part  of  the  neck.     Back,  wing-coverts,  and  scapulars, 
deep  clove-brown ;  the  feathers  being  tipped  with  yel- 
lowish-white, inclining  upon  the  ridges  of  the  wings  to 

*"■  yellowish-brown.  Quills  brownish-black,  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  inner  webs  and  shafts  white.  Tail  the 
same ;  the  two  middle  feathers  about  half  an  inch  longer 
than  the  rest,  and  sharp  pointed.  Under  }>lumage  pale 
clove-brown,  undulated  with  yellowish-white  and  pale 

■h<       wood-brown.     Legs  having  the  posterior  part  of  the 

■  •        weba  and  toes  yellowish- white,  the  front  part  and  claws 

■•■•      black. 

>tiln  this,  and  a  stiU  farther  advanced  state,  it  a 

""      the  Black-toed  Gull  of  our  authors. 


■ll>L< 


r.ENUB  PROCELLARIA,  Lia.v.     PETREL. 


OKNBRIO  CUitRACTSRH. 

Bill  strung,  straight,  thick,  snbcylindrical ;  the  upper 
mandible  broader  than  deep  at  the  base ;  tip  distinct,  com- 
pressed, arched,  and  hooked ;  lower  mandible  laterally  fur- 
rowed, witli  a  distinct,  scmi. truncate,  and  angutated  tip, 
much  comjjressed,  and  fitting  into  the  hooked  dertnnn  of 
the  upjjcr  mandible.  Tomia  of  both  mandibles  sharp;  those 
of  the  upper  slightly  ovcrlapiiing  the  imder  ones.     Nostrils 
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tubular,  contained  in  an  elevated  convex  sheath  reaching  a 
far  as  the  arch  of  the  dertniin,  opening  outwardly  by  a  single 
orifice.  Wings  long  and  acuminata ;  the  first  quill-feather 
exceeding  the  rest  in  length.  Tail  slightly  rounded.  Legs 
of  mean  length  and  strength ;  tarsi  reticulated ;  feet  of  three 
toes,  webbed ;  toes  long  and  slender ;  the  outer  and  middle 
ones  being  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  longer  than  the  inner 
one ;  hind  toe  represented  by  a  strong  and  slightly  recurved 
nail.     Claws  long,  and  rather  falcate. 

The  present  genus,  of  which  the  Fulmar  may  be  con- 
sidered the  type,  has  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Petrels  (genus  Procellaria  of  authors)  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  systematists  of  our  age,  on  account  of  the  difi'erent 
character  displayed  in  the  form  of  the  bill.  In  the  members 
of  this  genus  it  is  of  great  power,  being  much  dilated  at  the 
base,  and  armed  with  a  very  strong  and  hooked  dertrum. 
The  nostrils,  though  divided  by  a  septum  within  the  nasal 
shesth,  exhibit  externally  only  one  large  rounded  aperture. 
Their  habits  are  inure  diurnal  than  those  of  the  Shearwaters 
and  Storm  Petrels.  Their  flight  is  easy  and  liuoyant,  anii 
they  Are  almost  constantly  on  wing,  only  alighting  cm  the  i 
ocean  to  take  a  short  repose,  and  rarely  coming  to  land,  ex-^ 
cept  during  the  period  of  incubation.  They  feed  upon  th* 
blubber  of  whales  and  other  cetaceous  animals,  as  well  as 
fish,  and  possess  (like  most  of  the  nearly  allied  groups)  the 
property  of  squirting  a  clear  liquid  oil  from  their  tubidar 
nostrils  with  much  forte,  and  as  a  method  of  defence.  The 
sexes  are  of  simUar  plumage,  and  the  changes  from  the  yotm^ 
to  the  adult  state,  although  not  violent,  are  supposed  to  oc>  | 
cupy  two  years.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  higher  latitudes  I 
of  both  Hemispheres,  and  breed  in  the  holes  and  on  the  ledgM  | 
of  precipitous  rocks ;  laying  but  one  ^g,  wliich  is  of  a  large 
size,  and  white. 


Pitovi 
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PIATE  CI  I. 


ProceUttria  KkciaUm  Xinn.  Sjst  1. 313.  3.—C.meI.  SvsL  I.  i>G2 — Lalh.  Inil. 

Orn.  2.  BBS.  sp.  S—Sabiiu,  in  Linn.  Tnins.  la.'ssa F/»m.  Br.  Anim, 

1.  136.  No.  217- 
Prooellaria  cinerea,  Bria.  fi.  143.  2.  t  13.  f.  2. 
Fulmanis  gUcialut,  SUph.  ZooL  13.  231.  pi.  27- 
Fulmar,  ou  Petrel  puffin-grU  blanc.  Buff:  Oi».  O-  3!.'5.  t-  22. 
Petrel  ie  lisle  de  St  Kilda,  Bvff.  PL  KnL  69. 
Petrel  Fulmar,   Temm.  Man.  d'Om.  2.  803. 
Fulmar  Petrel,  Pmn.  Br.  Zool.  2.  649.  No.  267.  pL  91. — Arct-  Zool.  2. 

Nu.  461 Laih.  Syn.  6.  403.  9. — Lmwi'i  fir.  Birda,  «.  pL  317— 3f«Ri^ 

Om.  UicL  and  Sap.—Bmick't  Br.  Dirda,  ed.  182C.  p.  t.  299. 
Northern  Fulmar,  A'AawV  ZooL  13.  234.  pL  27. 


— Mallemuck,  Malmoke,  Mallduck. 


The  ateep  ami  rocky  St  Kilda,  one  of  the  western  islands 
of  Scotland,  j»  the  only  locality  within  the  British  dominions 
annually  resorted  lo  by  the  Fidmar,  the  rest  of  tlie  Scottish, 
and  our  more  southern  coasts,  being  rarely  visited  even  hv 
stragglers.  Upon  St  Kilda  these  birds  are  found  in  vast 
numbers  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  breeding  in 
the  caverns  and  holes  of  the  rocks ;  and,  from  the  varioua 
uses  to  which  the  down,  feathers,  and  oil  of  the  young  arc 
applied,  contribute  essentially  tu  the  comfort  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.— They  lay  but  one  egg  each,  white,  and  of  a  large  size,  ] 
with  a  shell  of  very  brittle  texture.  The  young  are  hatched 
about  the  middle  of  Jime,  and  are  fed  with  oil  thrown  up 
by  the  parents  (the  produce  of  the  fixxl  ii})on  which  they 
subsist),  aiid,  as  soon  an  Hedged,  are  eagerly  sought  for  by 
the  natives,  although  often  at  the  risk  of  life,  in  scaling  the 
tremendous  and  overhanging  clifl's  in  which  tliey  nestle. 
Like  most  of  the  group,  these  binis  have  the  power  of  eject- 
ing oil  with  much  force  through  their  tubular  nostrils,  which 
is  used  Hi  the  principal  mode  of  defence;  it  Iwcomes  an  cs- 
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aential  point,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  taken  and  killed 
by  surprise,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Iom  of  a  liquid  so  requi- 
site for  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  by  supplying  them 
with  the  necessary  fuel  for  their  lamps.  The  Fulmar  is  of 
Pood,  voracious  appetite,  feedin|^  upon  all  sorts  of  animal  substance', 
particularly  of  an  oily  nature,  such  a.i  the  blubber  of  whales, 
sealn,  &c. ;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  follows  in  great  numbera 
the  track  of  the  whale  vessels,  and  is  so  greedy  of  its  favour- 
ite food,  as  to  be  often  seen  alighting  upon  the  wounded 
animal,  when  not  quite  dead,  and  immediately  proceeding  to 
break  the  skin  with  its  strong  hooked  bill,  and  gorging  itself 
with  the  blubber  to  repletion.  Upon  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland it  is  also  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  fishing* 
vessels.  Here  it  is  known  by  the  ap{)e[latiuit  of  John  Dawn, 
living  luxuriously  upon  the  liver  and  ofl'al  of  the  cod-fish ; 
and  is  often  taken  alive  by  a  hook  baited  with  a  piece  of  the 
liver  or  flesh.  During  the  summer  its  ]X)lar  migration  ex- 
tends to  very  high  latitudes.  Captain  Sabine  states  it  %0 
be  abundant  at  all  times  in  Davis'  Straits  and  Bafiin^s  Bay : 
and  the  same  author,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Birds  of  Green- 
land, observes,  that  whilst  the  ships  were  detained  by  ice  in 
Jacob's  Day,  latitude  71°,  from  the  24th  of  June  to  the  8d 
of  July,  Fulmars  were  passing  in  a  continual  stream  to  Ae' 
northward,  in  numbers  inferior  only  to  the  flight  of  the  pa&-' 
senger  pigeon  in  North  America.  From  the  extent  of  it*' 
wings  the  Fidniar  flies  with  great  buoyancy,  and  is  seldom* 
seen  near  the  shore,  except  during  the  period  of  reproduc- 
tion ;  at  other  times  remaining  out  at  sea,  and  aeekin^  it» 
repose  by  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  '  I 


I 


PtATK  102.  Fig.  1.  Represents  the  Adult  bird  of  the  natu- 
ral size. 

General        Bill  bright  gamboge-yellow,  with  the  nasal  tube  inclining' 
tion.  '**  saffron-yellow,  very  strong  and  powerful.      Irides^ 

Adiitt  Mrc!.  pale  king's-yellow.     Head,  neck,  rump,  tail,  and  under  1 1 

parts  of  the  body  pure  white.     Mantle,  scapulars,  wing-  '  I 
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coverts,  and  secondary  quills  tine  bluisti-grey.  Quill 
feathers  blackish-grey.  Legs  yellowi  tinged  with  grey- 
Tail  rounded. 

Fig.  2.  The  bird  before  having  acquired  maturity. 
Head,  neck,  rump,  tail,  and  under  plumage  ash-grey.    A   Voung. 
syiol  of  blackish-grey  at  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye. 
Upjwr  plumage  deep  ash-grey,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
brown.     Bill  and  legf<  yellow,  tinged  with  grey. 


Genus  PUFFINUS,  Rjy,     SHEARWATER. 

GENERIC  CHARACTERS. 

Bill  sr  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  head,  straight,  slender, 
sulx:ylindrical,  with  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  arched 
and  hooked,  that  of  the  lower  one  bent  downwards,  and  fit- 
ting into  the  upper  without  any  angle  at  the  ^ymphaaia. 
Nostrils  basal,  tubular,  with  two  distinct  truncated  o])ening8 
in  front. 

Wings  long,  acuminate,  with  the  first  quill-feather  the 
longest-  Tail  rounded.  Legs  having  the  tarsi  of  mean 
length,  laterally  compressed.  Feet  uf  three  toes,  entirely 
webbed ;  hind  toe  represented  by  a  straight  nail  or  claw. 
General  contour  rather  long. 


The  Shearwaters  are  distinguished  from  the  birds  of  the 
preceding  genua  by  the  comparative  alendemess  and  weak- 
ness of  the  bill,  and  the  peeuliar  niodi6cation  of  its  tip,  both 
mandibles  being  bent  dttwitie^rdf.  An  also  in  the  noirtrils, 
which  are  formed  (as  it  were)  of  two  tubes  cemented  sideways 
together,  and  opening  outwar«Uy  by  two  separate  truncated 
apertures  inst«-ad  of  one,  as  in  the  Fubuur.  Their  legs  are 
placed  farther  backwards,  and  the  tarsi  are  longer  in  propor- 
tion and  verv  nuich  compressed,  a  fiirnnition  which,  without 
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doubt,  greatly  facilitates  that  eingular  practice  of  nimUDg 
along  the  surface  of  the  waves,  which  they  are  so  frequently 
seen  to  exhibit  when  in  search  of  their  food.  In  habits  they 
approach  the  succeeding  genus  Thalassidnmia  (Storm  Pe- 
trels), feeding  by  night  rather  than  by  day.  1'hey  breed  in 
the  holes  of  rocks,  rabbit-burrows,  &c.  and  lay  a  single  white 
egg  of  a  large  size.  Their  iotA  consists  of  putrescent  fish, 
cetacesB,  marine  worms,  and  other  floating  animal  matter. 
Their  flight  is  rapid,  and  they  are  observed  to  be  particularly 
alert  during  dark  and  tempestuous  weather. 


I 


CINEREOUS   SHEARWATER. 

PuFFism  ciSESSVs,  Steph. 


PufliDua  cinemiR,  Sleph.  Shaw'g  ZooL  13.  33?. 

Frocelluia  rioereti,  CimL  Svst.  I.  «i3 — Laih.  Ind.  Om.  2.  824.  ^  10. 

PrticellBria  Puffinus,  Linn.  SvbU  1.  Iil3.  6 — Gmel.  S^iL  I.  5<!6. 

I«  Puffin.  Buff.  (Ms.  9.  3S1.-^M  PL  KnL  U62. 

Petrel  Puffin,  rrmm.  Man.  d'Omith.  3.  SOS. 

Cinereous  Petrel,  Lalh.  Syn.  a  405.  10. 

Cinereuus  Shearwater,  Shatn't  ZnoL  13.  iij. 

i  I  AM  induced  to  add  this  species  of  Shearwater  to  the 
list  of  our  Fauna,  in  consequence  of  a  specimen  that  lately 
came  into  my  possession,  obtained  u]K)n  thi?  coast  of  Nor- 
thumberland. Its  size  is  about  a  third  larger  than  that  of 
tlie  succeeding  species,  which  it  resembles  in  general  form ; 
and  its  bill,  as  in  Temminck's  descrip6on,  is  turned  slightly 
upwards  in  front  of  the  nostrils,  which  latter  are  formed  t£ 
two  tubes,  rather  depressed  anteriorly,  and  opening  by  sepaif 
rate  truncated  apertures.  This  appears  to  be  a  conunaat 
bird  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  biA 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  recognised  as  a  Britistf 
visitant,  though  in  all  probability  it  nmy  occasionally  have 
been  killed  here,  but  always  confounded  with  the  other  one 
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so  common  upon  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  England. 
Its  habits  ore  presumed  to  be  similar,  but  as  they  liave  not 
been  noticed  by  Temmixck,  or  any  other  writer,  I  must 
confine  myself  to  a  mere  description  of  the  plumage  of  the 
individual  above  mentioned,  which  appears  to  be  a  bird  of 
the  year. 

Plate  102*.  Natural  size. 
Bill,  from  the  forehead  to  tiie  tip,  one  inch  and  three  quar-  Geaerd 
ters  long,  sbghtly  recurved,  with  the  dertrum  arched,  jj^^^  ^ 
and  strongly  hooked  ;  nasal  tubes  obliquely  truncated 
and  open  in  front.  Tip  of  the  lower  mandible  bent 
down,  and  following  the  curve  of  the  upper  one.  Head, 
back  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  upper  plumage,  blackish- 
brawn,  with  the  mar^ns  and  tips  of  the  feathers  of  the 
scapulars  lighter.  Throat,  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and 
the  whole  of  the  under  plumage  deep  ash-grey,  with  a 
tinge  of  broccoli-brown.  Quills  and  tail  brownish-black. 
Legs  having  the  outer  part  of  the  tarsus  deep  grey ;  the 
hmer  part  and  webbs  yellowish.  Tarsus  two  inches  and 
one-eighth  long.  Middle  and  outer  toes  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  length. 
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Fmox  the  acaxrat^  traxumitted  to  us  bjr  WnxoccmvT  and 
PjnryAsrr,  dns  species  appears^  at  die  tzne  dier  wrofee^  to 
hare  resorted  in  great  numbers  to  the  Calf  of  Man,  a  araiB 
iilet  a[i  the  south  end  of  die  main  ialand,  and  onlj  A- 
?ided  from  it  b j  a  narrow  channel.  But,  finan  die  infiomn- 
tion  I  hare  been  able  to  obtain,  confirmed  bj  die  teartiwaiej 
of  Sir  William  JAaoisTjc,  (who  Tiaited  the  Isle  of  Man  a 
few  years  ago  with  the  express  view  of  asccrtahni]^  this  and 
iome  other  points  connected  with  OnnthcJogj),  it  seems  now 
to  be  entirely  deserted  by  these  birds,  a  circumstance  in  all 
probability  occaaaooed  by  the  wanton  and  greedy  destructioD 
of  their  eggs  and  young,  for  Peitxaxt  tdls  us,  that  in  hb 
day  great  numbers  were  annually  killed  by  the  person  irtio 
dien  fanned  this  islet,  as  tl^  birds  were  in  hi^  esdmation, 
both  in  a  fresh  and  salted  state.  This  Shearwater  was  also 
said  to  breed  upon  Scilly  Islands,  but  not  having  extended 
my  inquiries  to  that  group,  I  am  unaUe  to  say  whether  it  is 
now  to  be  found  there.  It  is  still,  however,  abundant  in  the 
Orkneys,  where  it  breed  in  holes  scratched  in  die  earth  that 
fin  up  the  interstices  of  the  rocks  and  bold  headlands,  and  is 
stated  by  Low  to  be  the  main  object  of  pursuit  to  the  roch- 
men^  who  endanger  their  lives  in  climbing  the  moat  awful 
precipices  for  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  various  waterfowl 
Incuba-    that  make  their  nests  in  such  situations.     Like  the  rest  of  the 

tiofi,  &c« 

genus,  this  bird  lays  but  one  white  egg,  of  a  roimded  form, 
being  equally  obtuse  at  each  end,  and  not  inferior  in  size  to 
that  of  a  domestic  fowl.  It  arrives  at  its  breeding  station  in 
February  or  March;  and  soon  after  August,  when  its  jroung 
is  able  to  fly,  deserts  it  for  the  open  sea,  migrating,  as  the 
winter  approaches,  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  the  cdast 
of  Spain,  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  In  Britain  it  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  western  coast,  being  of  very  rare 
occurrence  on  the  eastern,  where  I  have  only  met  with  one 
individual,  which  was  shot  upon  an  excursion  to  the  Fern 
Inlands.  Willoughby  (in  his  Ornithology,  so  admirably 
correct  for  the  time  at  which  he  wrote),  has  described  this 


species  as  feeding  by  (Jay  and  not  by  night,  for  be  says, 
"  the  old  ones,  early  in  the  morning  at  break  of  day,  leave 
the  nests  and  young,  and  the  island  itself,  and  spend  the 
whole  day  in  fishing  in  the  sea,  never  returning  or  setting 
foot  on  the  island  before  evening  twilight,  so  that  ail  the  day 
tile  island  is  so  quiet  and  still  from  all  noise,  as  if  there  were 
not  a  bird  about  it."  This  is  repeated  by  IPhnnant,  and  by 
subsequent  compilers ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  fruui 
ignorance  of  the  real  habits  of  the  bird,  he  has  taken  up  a 
wrong  impression,  and  tliat  the  stillness  observed  upon  the 
island  during  the  day  did  not  arise  from  the  absence  of  the 
birds  at  sea,  but  from  their  reniaijiing  in  their  burrows,  tak- 
ing their  natural  repose,  and  which  is,  I  tliink,  borne  out  by 
tlic  fact  of  their  acknowledged  activity  at  evening  twilight 
and  morning  dawn. — This  Shearwater  feeds  upon  all  kinds  I 
of  marine  animal  substance,  particularly  such  as  is  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  and  easily  reducible  lo  oil,  into  which  it  is 
soon  converted  by  the  action  of  the  stomach.  With  this 
liquid  it  feeds  its  young,  and  also  defends  itself  from  its  ene- 
mies by  squirting  it  in  their  faces  from  its  tubular  nostrils. 
It  flies  very  rapidly,  skimming  along  the  surface  of  the  waves, 
and  using  its  palniated  feet  to  support  itself  whilst  picking 
up  it^  floating  food,  or  to  aid  its  impt>tuosity  when  cutting 
tliruiigh  the  curling  crests  of  the  waves.  For  this  purpose 
its  fe«t  are  placed  far  backwards,  so  that  on  land  it  is  com- 
pelled to  sit  nearly  in  an  erect  ]K>sition. 

Plate  102.  Represents  the  bird  of  tlie  natural  size,  from 

the  specimen  above  mentioned. 
,  ,Head,  nape,  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  pitunage,  C^en^ml 
i„     deep  greyish-black,  with  a  glossy  lustre.     Sides  of  the  tion, 

neck  and  brt;Bst  transversely  rayed  with  grey  and  white, 
.,„.  Chin,  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  under  plumage 
,, .  pure  while.  Behind  the  thighs  is  a  patch  of  black. 
„!,.  Quills  and  tail  black,  the  wings  when  closed,  reatliing 
.J  I  nearly  to  tlie  end  of  the  tail.  Bill  yellowish-brown  at 
1,12 
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the  base,  darker  towards  the  tip,  slender,  one  iuch  and 
three-eighths  in  length  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip. 
Legs  having  the  tarsi  much  compressed ;  front  of  the 
tarsi,  and  part  of  the  webs  and  toes  yellowish,  tinged 
with  flesh-red. 


' 


i  THALASSIDROMA,  Vicons. 
PETREL. 

OBNSRIC  CHARACTSBS. 


Uit.L  shorter  than  the  head,  much  compressed  in  front  of 
the  nasal  sheath,  with  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  sud- 
denly curving  and  hooking  downwards,  and  that  of  the  lower 
one  slightly  angulated  and  following  the  curve  of  the  uppeawi 
Nostrils  contained  in  one  tube  or  sheath,  but  shewing  two 
distinct  orifices  in  front. 

Wings  long,  acuminate,  with  the  first  quill-feather  shorter 
than  the  third,  and  the  second  the  longest  in  the  wing.  Tail 
square,  or  shghtly  forked. 

Legs  having  the  tarsi  rather  long  and  slender,  reticulated. 
Feet  of  three  toes,  united  by  a  membrane.  The  outer  and 
middle  toes  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  longer  than  the 
inner ;  hind  toe  represented  by  a  small  strait  dependant  nail. 

The  members  of  this  genus,  which  are  all  of  small  size, 
have  been  very  properly  separated  by  Mr  Vigobs  from  tha, 
rest  of  the  Petrel  group,  as  they  exhibit  a  decided  difference 
jQ  the  form  of  the  bill  from  that  of  the  Shearwaters  and  the 
other  nearly  allied  species,  the  lateral  compression  towards 
tlie  tip  being  much  greater ;  and  the  nostrils,  instead  of  b^ng 
separate  tubes,  contained  in  a  conmion  sheath,  and  merely 
divided  by  an  internal  septum.  The  proportions  of  the  wing 
are  also  difierent,  and  their  legs  are  longer  and  placed  more 
in  the  centre  of  the  body.    In  Tbuuikck'g  "  Manuel,"*  they  i 
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form  the  third  section  of  his  genus  PnxeUaria,  under  the 
title  of  "  Petrel  HirondeUe,"^  which  sections,  as  I  have  be- 
fore observed,  are  correspondent  to  generic  divisions.  They 
are  birds  of  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  habits,  and  are  seldom 
seen  except  in  lowering  weather,  or  during  storms,  when  they 
frequently  By  in  the  track  of  ships.  At  other  times,  and 
in  clear  weather,  they  remain  concealed  during  the  day  in 
the  holes  of  rocks,  rat  burrows,  &c,  and  only  come  forth  at 
nightfall  in  search  of  food,  consisting  of  marine  insects,  small 
molluscs,  and  other  oily  animal  matter,  which  they  find 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Their  flight  is  peculiarly 
swift,  equalling  that  of  any  of  the  Swallow  tribe,  which  birds, 
indeed,  they  resemble  both  in  size,  colour,  and  general  ap- 
pearance. The  known  species  are  all  of  a  dark  hue,  more  or 
less  relieved  with  white,  are  widely  distributed,  some  being 
found  in  both  hemispheres,  and  in  a  variety  of  climate. 
They  breed  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  caverns,  Sic.  and,  like 
the  meniljcrs  of  the  two  preceding  genera,  lay  but  one  egg, 
wliich  is  white,  and  comparatively  of  a  large  size. 


COMMON  STORM-PETHEL. 

nl 
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PLATE  cm.     Flo.  2. 

rrorellarU  pelagicB,  Linn.  STit.  1.812.  1 — GneLSjtt.  }.  6Bi.~BtUM.Om. 

6.  140.  pL  13.  f.  l-^Lalh.  Ind.  Orn.  2.  630.  id.  19. — Shau'i  Zool  13. 

2211— /■(m.  Br.  Anim.  1.  135.  No.  218, 
Okoiu  de  Tempfle,  Buff.  Oia.  9.  3i7. 
P^rel  TeiD|>£te,  Temm.  Man.  d'Ora.  a.  810. 
Kleinater  Sturrnvtwel,  Meyer,  Tssgchenb.  Deut.  2.  *Oft. 
8tonD.Snch,  WiU.  (AngL)  »t. 
Storm;'  Petrel,  Fma.  Br.  Zool  1.  MS.  Ko.  26fl.  pi.  DL— Arct  Zool  S. 

«M — Eibemr,  dmt.  pL  M—AIUnl'i  Blnls,9.  jiL  M — Laih.  Sm.  Bun. 

209 — J>u>iii'(  Ilr.  Bird*,  L  pL  219— JVofU.  Orn.  DkU  uid  Sup — Anninl^t 

Br.  Bird^  cd.  1U20,  p.  t.  UO. 
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These  birds,  well  known  to  mariners  by  the  i 
"  Mother  Cwey's  Chickens  ',"  and  dreaded  by  them  as  thB>  I 
forerunners  of  tempestuous  weather,  are  indigenous  in  Bo-l  I 
tain,  being  found  upon  the  surrounding  seas  at  all  seasons  oC  I 
the  year,  and  have  been  ascertained  to  breed,  not  only  upon^  | 
the  Shetland  and  other  northern  islands  of  Scotland,  but 
upon  the  rocky  coast  of  the  north-west  of  Cornwall,  at  theop^   I 
positc  extremity  of  the  kingdom.     The  geogr^hical  distri- 
bution of  this  species  has  been  supposed  to  l>e  very  extensive* 
but  the  discovery  of  other  species  very  closely  allied  to  it 
both  in  size  and  colour  (and  only  to  be  distinguished  by  nar- 
row inspection  and  comparison),  in  various  parts  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  makes  it  more  than  probable  that 
these  latter  have  been  mistaken  for  it,  and  that  its  distribu- 
tion is  in  fact  much  more  limited,  being  in  all  likelihood  con- 
fined to  the  European  seas.     That  it  should  be  oftener  s 
by  sailors  during  tempests  or  in  the  lowering  weather  imuie^fl 
ilialely  preceding  a  storm,  is  only  what  might  be  expectedll 
from  the  habits  of  the  members  of  this  genus,  which,  as  I  havf 
previously  remarked,  display  more  activity  during  the  nigl 
than  the  day.     Its  presence,  then,  is  to  be  attributed  to  t 
gloomy  state  of  the  atmosphere  that  attends  such  convulsioni 
and  it  thus  becomes  generally  what  mariners  consider  it,  ti 
natural  harbinger  of  the  storm.     At  such  times,  alac^  it  apn 
proaches  nearer  to  vessels,  frequently  flying  round  them  lik« 
a  Swallow,  or  following  in  their  wake,  to  all  appearance  morm 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  any  food  that  may  occaeionidlyj 
be  thrown  overboard,  or  from  its  natural  food,  the  smalletl  I 
marine  insects,  molluscfe,  &c.  being  brought  within  its  reaclb^ 
by  the  action  of  the  vessel,  than  for  shelter  and  protectiouj, 
as  it  is  observed  to  brave  the  roughest  seas,  and  even   to 
amuse  itself  by  skimming  along  the  hollows  of  the  waves,  ot)  J 
dashing  over  their  sunmiits  with  amazing  velocity.   It  breeds,  I 

*  Tbia  title  is  uot,  bov/eyer,  resLricted  to  the  premit  ipedes,  but  is  J 
equallj  applied  to  Thaiatt.  BtiUcckii,  T.  IViUonii,  T.  aeeauiat,  &c.  which  | 
closely  reaemble  each  otber  in  appcanwcc,  and  whose  lubita  are  ■ 
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in  the  holes  of  rocks,  or,  in  ttefault  of  these,  in  the  burrows  Inculwu 
of  rabbits  aiid  rats,  and  under  large  stones.  MoBt  authors  ' 
have  stated  it  to  lay  but  one  egg,  and  such  I  believe  lo  be 
the  general  law ;  but  Mr  Scarth  *,  who  found  a  nest  in 
passing  over  a  track  of  peat  moss  near  the  shore  upon  an 
uninhabited  islet  in  Orkney  (and  to  which  he  was  directed 
by  the  low  purring  noise  of  the  female),  reports  that  it  con- 
tained two  )>ure  white  eggs,  of  a  very  large  size  a.i  compared 
with  the  bird  -f".  Upon  seiiiing  the  old  one,  he  adds,  she 
squirted  out  of  her  mouth  {nostrih,  I  presume),  an  oily  sub- 
stance of  a  very  rancid  smell.  He  took  her  home,  and  hav- 
ing put  her  into  a  cage,  he  offered  her  worms  of  various 
kinds  to  eat,  all  of  which  she  refused.  After  the  expiration 
of  four  days,  he  happened  to  observe  that  she  occasionally 
drew  the  feathers  of  her  breast  singly  across,  or  rather 
throttgk,  her  bill,  and  appeared  to  suck  an  oily  substance 
from  them,  which  induced  him  to  smear  her  breast  with 
train  oil;  and,  observing  that  she  greedily  sucked  the 
feathers,  lie  repeated  the  smearing  two  or  three  times  each 
day  for  about  a  week.  He  then  placed  a  saucer  containing 
oil  in  the  cage,  in  which  she  r^ularly  dipped  her  breast  and 
then  sucked  her  feathers  as  before ;  and  in  this  way  he  kept 
her  alive  for  three  months.  Some  authors  have  stated  that 
the  young,  as  soon  as  hatched,  are  conducted  to  the  water; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  they  remain  in  the  holes  till  fully 
fledged  and  able  to  fly,  which  does  not  take  place  for  some 
weeks,  and  during  which  time  they  are  fed  by  the  parent 
birds  with  oily  matter  ejected  from  their  stomachs.  In  the 
evening,  when  about  to  sally  forth  to  procure  food,  the  old 
ones  are  very  clamorous,  making  a  shrill  whistling  noise  as 
well  as  the  purring  before  mentioned ;  but  during  the  day 
they  remain  silent  and  (juiet  in  their  retreats.  From  the 
nature  of  its  food  and  ]ieeuliar  economy,  this  bird  is  gene- 

'  See  Volume  Thirteenth  of  the  Llnncon  TrmnucUoiu,  pige  817- 
t  Tbey  an' about  ^u«I  to  tboiie  of  a  BUclibinl,  although  this  Petrel  but 
litUe  exceeds  a  Swallow  in  dltnenriann. 
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rally  ^07  fat  and  oQy,  and  by  the  mhabiunts  of  Ferroe  and 
other  Mlands  it  frequents  is  fton^iines  converted  into  a.  lamp. 
For  thift  purpoM  a  vick  of  cottm,  or  other  oiatena],  is  drawn 
tfarcmgh  the  bodj,  and  whidi  contiiiues  to  bum  till  the  od 
becomea  exhausted.  loatancea  frequently  occur  of  its  being 
found  rather  far  inland,  either  dead  or  iu  an  exhausted  and 
dying  stated,  but  the  cause  of  such  nKxtality  has  not  hitherto 
been  sadsfactorily  accounted  for ;  it  may,  however,  arise 
from  weakness,  occasioned  either  by  old  age  or  acddental 
iUness,  renderiog  it  unable  to  contend  with  the  autumnal 
and  wintry  blasts,  during  which  period  such  instances  are 
nwst  frequent ;  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  its 
being  commonly  in  an  emaciated  condition.  The  flight  of 
the  Stonn-Petre)  is  remarkably  swift,  and  is  equalled  by  few 
of  the  feathered  race.  It  is  often  seen  darting  from  wave  to 
wave,  at  intervals  dipping  its  bill  into  the  water  as  if  i 
itearch  of  insects,  or  picking  up  food,  during  which  it  will  ' 
stand  (as  it  were)  upon  the  summit  of  the  billow  with  wings 
expanded  and  raised,  but  is  very  ruely  seen  to  ali^t  for 
swimming,  and  is  totally  unable  to  dive,  a  faculty  attributed 
to  it  in  an  eminent  degree  by  some  of  the  earlier  writers. 

Platk  103.  Fig,  2.  Natural  size. 
^        Ocneml       Bill,  from  tlie  forehead  to  the  tip,  three-eighths  <^an  iodi 
tL^'"'  lot's;   black,  with  the  tip  much  compressed.     Head, 

back,  quills,  and  tail,  glossy  black.     The  lower  range 
L  of  wing-coverts  browni.'ih-black.     Under  plumage  pitch 

I  or  brownish-black.     Patch  beliind  the  thighs,  and  bar 

I  across  the  upper-tail  coverts,  white.     Legs  and  feet 

I  black,  with  the  tarsus  seven-eightfai  of  an  inch  in  length. 
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FORK-TAILED  STORM-PETREL. 

TaALASSlDBOMd  BVLLOCKII,  Mihi. 
PLATE  cm.  I'lo.  1. 

Procellaria  BuUocMl,  fJm.  Br.  Anim.  I.  136.  No.  219. 
Prooellaria  Leachii,  SUfh.  Shaw's  Zool.  13.  219,  pL  36. 
Palrel  de  Leach,  Taam.  Man.  d'Om.  S.  812. 

This  Petrel,  which  is  about  one-third  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding, was  first  discovered  at  St  Kilda,  and  ascert^ned  to 
be  B.  distinct  species  by  Mr  BotLOCK  in  1818,  during  a  tour 
round  the  coast  of  Scotland,  principally  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  investigate  its  ornithology.  I  have,  therefore,  in 
imitation  of  Dr  Flehinc,  and  in  justice  to  the  original  dis- 
coverer, adopted  the  trivial  name  of  Buliockii,  instead  of 
that  of  Leachii,  bestowed  upon  it  by  Tshuinci!  in  his 
"  Manuel  d'Omithologie."  Several  of  these  birds  were  found 
by  Mr  Bullock  at  St  Kildo,  it  being  the  season  of  incuba- 
tion ;  and  subsequent  observation  has  shewn  that  they  an- 
nually resort  to  the  island  for  this  particular  purpose.  They 
have  also  been  repeatedly  found,  within  a  few  years  post,  in 
various  places  inland  (like  the  preceding  species)  in  a  dead 
or  exhausted  Ktate,  among  which  I  may  mention  two  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  R.  Hammond  of  Swalf  ham  in  Nor- 
folk, one  of  which  was  taken  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
other  found  dead  upon  a  warren  in  the  former  county.  Sir 
William  Jardime  also  possesses  one,  taken  in  a  dying  state 
in  Dumfriesshire ;  and  Mr  Elton  of  Redland,  near  Bristol, 
informs  me  that  four  or  five  were  picked  up  last  winter  in 
that  neighbourhood,  all  in  a  helpless  condition.  The  habit'^  of 
this  bird  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Common  Storm-Petrel, 
with  which,  notwithstanding  its  superior  size,  it  has  in  all 
probability  been  often  confounded  when  seen  upon  wing. 
It  breedfi  in  similar  situations,  laying  a  «ngle  egg  of  a  large  J"'^^ 
■w,  rounded  shape,  and  entirely  white.     It  feeds  upon  ma-   pooi 
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rine  insects,  floating  moUusca,  and  other  animal  matter 
picked  up  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  upon  which  it  is  never 
seen  actually  to  alight  for  repose,  but  frequently,  as  it  wei  3, 
stands  and  runs  upon  it  by  the  action  of  its  palmated  feet 
and  outstretched  wings. 

0 

Plate  103.  Fig.  1.  Represents  thi?  bird  of  the  Dftural  size, 
from  a  specimen  belonging  to  WilliaJc  YAit&SLL, 
Esq.  » 

General      Bill  black,  upwards  of  half  ji^inch  lapg'fityfo  the  forehead 
tion.  ^  ^^  ^^P«  niuch  con^>ressed,  and  shewing  an  angle 

upon  the  lower  njandible.  Head,  neck,  and.imder  parts 
greyish-black,  with  a  tinge  of  brown  UQpn  tbe  abdomen. 
Back  and  scapulars  deep  ^^reyish-black.  The  lower 
tier  of  wing-coverts  greyish^white,  forming  a  bar  acroaa 
the  closed  wings.  Quills  and  tail  bliiek,  the  latter 
forked.  Upper  tail-coverts,  and  patch  behind  the  thighs, 
white.  Wings,  when  closed,  reaching  a  little  beyond 
the  tail.  Legs  and  feet  black,  with  the  tarsus  nearly 
one  inch  in  length. 


FINIS. 
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